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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  31,   1965 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10:05  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gruening  and  Simpson. 

Also  present:  Ann  M.  Grickis,  assistant  chief  clerk,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations;  Mary  S.  Glotfelty,  clerk.  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures;  and  Laura  Olson,  special  consultant  on 
population  problems. 

OPENING   statement   OF   THE   CHAIRMAN 

Senator  Gruening.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order.  I 
direct  that  the  photograph  taken  of  our  distinguished  witnesses  today 
be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  at  this  time. 


Exhibit  158 

Witnesses  who  testified  on  S.  1676  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures,  August  31,  1965:  Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson,  Mr.  James  V. 
Bennett,  Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone,  and  Mr.  Henry  P.  Caulfield,  Jr.,  Dr.  Virgil  M. 
Rogers  was  not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken.  (Left  to  right:  Senator 
Simpson,  Mr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Calderone,  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Caulfield.) 
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"second  only  to  the  search  for  peace,  it  is  humanity's 

greatest  challenge" 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  is  pleased  to  open 
the  pubHc  hearing  on  S.  1676  this  morning  by  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  men  and  women  present  the  fact  that  yesterday  for  the  fourth 
time  this  year  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  spoken  forthiightly 
on  the  population  problem. 

The  President's  most  recent  remarks  were  made  public  Alonday, 
August  30,  1965,  when  the  text  of  his  letter  to  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  at  the  Second  United  Nations  World  Population  Conference 
which  opens  today  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  was  released  by  the  White 
House. 

In  part,  the  President  said: 

*  *  *  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  your  great  assemblage  of  population  experts 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  knowledge  necessary  to  solve  this  transcendent 
problem.  Second  only  to  the  search  for  peace,  it  is  humanity's  greatest  challenge. 
This  week,  the  meeting  in  Belgrade  carries  with  it  the  hopes  of  mankind. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
which  has  since  June  22,  1965,  been  holding  pubUc  hearings  on  S.  1676, 
my  bill  to  coordinate  and  disseminate  birth  control  information  on 
request  and  authorizing  the  President  to  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Population  in  1967,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
read  into  the  hearing  record  the  full  text  of  President  Johnson's  letter 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  The  U.S.  Government  recognizes  the 
singular  importance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Second  United  Nations  World  Popula- 
tion Conference  and  pledges  its  fuU  support  to  your  great  undertaking. 

As  I  said  to  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco,  we  must  now  begin  to  face 
forthrightly  the  multiplying  problems  of  our  multiplying  population.  Our 
Government  assures  your  conference  of  our  wholehearted  support  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  world  through  bringing 
into  balance  the  world's  resources  and  the  world's  population. 

In  extending  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  conference,  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  your  great  assemblage  of  population  experts  will  contribute  significantl.y 
to  the  knowledge  necessary  to  solve  this  transcendent  problem.  Second  only  to 
the  search  for  peace,  it  is  humanity's  greatest  challenge.  This  week,  the  meeting 
in  Belgrade  carries  with  it  the  hopes  of  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)     Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

When  pubUc  hearings  opened  June  22,  1965,  on  S.  1676,  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement  that  a  part  of  the  motivation  for  these  hearings, 
"wkich  are  probably  long  overdue,"  was  found  in  President  Johnson's 
state  of  the  Union  pledge  when  he  said. 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in 
world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources. 

The  opening  day  of  hearings  on  S.  1676,  the  subcommittee  received  a 
thoughtful  and  illuminating  statement  from  former  President  Eisen- 
hower. He  said  that  quite  frankly  10  years  earlier  he  had  not  beheved 
it  to  be  the  function  of  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  in  the 
social  structures  of  other  nations  by  using,  except  through  private 
institutions,  American  resources  to  assist  them  in  a  partial  stabilization 
of  their  numbers,  but  that  facts  available  had  caused  him  to  change  his 
opinion. 
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Former  President  Eisenhower  wrote  the  subcommittee, 

If  we  now  ignore  the  plight  of  those  unborn  generations  which,  because  of  our 
unreadiness  to  take  corrective  action  in  controlling  population  growth,  will  be 
denied  any  expectations  beyond  abj-ect  povertj^  and  suffering,  then  history  will 
rightly  condemn  us. 

More  than  ever  I  fee]  these  hearings  will  be  justified  by  the  happiness 
that  will  be  bestowed  on  all  mankind  if  family  planning  information 
is  made  available  upon  request. 

DIFFERENCES  OF  OPINION:    ARCHBISHOP  PATRICK  A.  o'bOYLE 

The  subcommittee  realizes  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  how  this  best  can  be  done. 

On  Sunday,  August  29,  1965,  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A. 
O'Boyle,  D.D.,  archbishop  of  Washington,  discussed  "Birth  Control 
and  Public  Policy"  in  his  sermon  in  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  archbishop  expressed  his  views  as  indicating 
that  imtil  word  was  received  from  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome,  the 
shepherd  of  the  Washington  Cathedral  feels  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  neutral  so  far  as  the  giving  of  information  on  family  planning 
upon  request  is  concerned. 

IMPORTANT   TO   HAVE   THOUGHTFUL   CONTRIBUTIONS    IF   PROBLEM   IS   TO 

BE    SOLVED 

The  contribution  of  Archbishop  O'Boyle  is  important.  I  know  he 
is  as  much  concerned  Avith  these  problems  as  is  the  subcommittee.  I 
have,  therefore,  wired  Ai-chbishop  O'Boyle  as  follows: 

Have  read  full  text  of  your  Sunday,  August  29,  sermon  on  birth  control  which 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  made  available.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  like  to  testify  before  my  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  on  this 
subject.  Believe  it  desirable  that  every  point  of  \icw  be  fully  presented  and 
certainly  your  position  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  interest.  I  consider  it 
desirable  that  your  views  be  made  part  of  the  record  and  if  possible  that  we  may 
explore  further  any  suggestions  you  may  have  on  the  problems  raised  by  the 
population  explosion  as  they  relate  to  responsible  parenthood  and  other  aspects. 

Subcommittee  would  welcome  your  contribution  to  the  population  dialog 
Wednesday,  September  S,  or  on  Wednesday,  September  15.  Hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  starting  at  10  a.m. 

Ernest  Gruening, 

U.S.  Senator. 

RESPONSIBLE    PARENTHOOD:    "dESIRED    GOAL    FOR    ALL    MANKIND" 

We  seek  to  find  methods  best  to  meet  the  problem.  I  am  confident 
that  Archbishop  O'Boyle  shares  our  concern  and  I  hope  he  will  have 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  work  our  way  to  the  desired  goal  for  all 
mankind — that  goal  of  responsible  parenthood. 

This  morning,  we  are  happy  to  have  as  our  witness  my  able  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  Honorable 
Milward  Simpson.  He  is  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  he  has  been 
attending  these  hearings,  he  is  much  concerned  and  interested  in  every 
aspect  of  this  problem,  and  it  is  very  fine  that  we  have  him  here  to 
express  his  views. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  record  include  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Senator  Simpson  which  was  prepared  by  my  office. 
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BIOGRAPHIC    statement:    MILWARD    L.    SIMPSON 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  is  privileged  to 
call  as  its  next  witness  Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson,  of  Wyoming. 
Senator  Simpson  is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  he  has  hs- 
tened  attentively  and  questioned  carefuUy  as  witnesses  have  testified 
at  these  hearings. 

He  is  married  and  father  of  two  sons  and  has  four  grandchildren,  all 
of  whom  live  in  Wj^oming. 

Born  in  Jackson,  Wyo.,  November  12,  1897,  Senator  Simpson 
attended  Wyoming  public  schools  and  graduated  from  the  Universit}^ 
of  Wyoming  in  1921  where  he  was  a  student  instructor  of  political 
science.  He  received  his  law  degree  from  Harvard  University  in 
1925.  He  has  been  a  student  and  he  has  also  helped  students, 
having  been  for  6  years  a  member  of  the  Codj^  school  board  and 
having  served  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming  from  1943  to  1954.  Today  he  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

An  attorney.  Senator  Simpson  is  a  former  Governor  of  Wyoming 
and  a  former  member  of  his  State's  house  of  representatives.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Integration  of  the  Wyoming  State  Bar. 

He  is  an  Episcopalian,  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  I,  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  numerous 
civic  and  private  organizations.  He  is  an  active  worker  in  the  field 
of  mental  health. 

Senator  Simpson  serves  on  three  Senate  committees:  Government 
Operations,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Senator  Simpson,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MILWARD  I.  SIMPSON,  A  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE   OF  WYOMING 

Senator  Simpson.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mark  Twain  once  said  that  it  is  by 
the  goodness  of  God  in  our  country  we  have  these  three  unspeakably 
precious  things:  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the 
prudence  never  to  practice  either  of  them.  I  am  going  to  ^j  in  the 
face  of  that  admonition  this  morning  and  give  a  statement  on  a  very 
controversial  subject  on  which  we  are  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings 
which  I  have  been  regularly  attending.  The  need  for  birth  control 
here  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world  has  been  dramatically 
demonstrated  by  the  witnesses  that  we  have  heard. 

The  tremendous  number  of  children  born  unwanted,  unplanned, 
and  unneeded  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  problems  that  we  in  the 
Senate  try  to  solve.  Crime  is  on  the  increase.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  poverty.  Delinquency  in  our  schools  and  universities  is  abundant. 
Unemployment  continues  to  plague  us.  School  dropouts  continue  to 
increase.  Here  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  these  problems  are 
compounded  and  multiplied  by  the  population  explosion. 
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THE  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  POVERTY  AND  UNCONTROLLED  BIRTHS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation 
between  poverty  and  uncontrolled  births.  And  I  realized  that  more 
when  I  visited  Brazil  and  the  slums  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  we  saw  unspeakable  poverty. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  poverty,  but  certainly  one 
reason  is  the  tremendous  popidation  growth  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

The  standard  of  living  experienced  by  a  nation's  people  is  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  goods  and  services  available  divided  by  the 
number  of  people.  America  has  been  blessed  and  has  been  able  to 
produce  more  goods  than  it  needs.  Consequently,  our  standard  of 
living  has  been  steadily  increasing.  However,  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  are  underfed  and  undernourished,  partly  because  there 
are  now  55  million  more  mouths  to  feed  in  the  world  each  year. 

The  popidation  of  the  United  States  ^\all  double  before  the  end  of 
this  century.  And  then  it  will  double  again  within  the  next  30  to 
40  years.  The  less-developed  areas,  such  as  China,  southeast  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  are  doubling  their  population  every  20  to 
30  years,  according  to  a  study  made  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  entitled  "The  Growth  of  the  World  Population." 

The  popidation  crisis  in  the  world  is  startling.  Countries  which 
now  cannot  even  feed  then*  own  will  have  two  or  three  times  as  many 
people  as  they  have  now  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  a  book  wi'itten  by 
Les  R.  BrowTi  entitled,  "Man,  Land,  and  Food — Looking  Ahead  at 
World  Food  Needs,"  which  is  must  reading  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  problems  caused  by  the  uncontrolled  population  explosions. 

FEEDING   THE   PEOPLE 

Can  we  feed  the  people  of  the  world?  Mr.  Brown  handles  this 
question  very  well.  He  points  out  the  problem  of  feeding  the  world 
is  two  dimensional. 

It  is  partly  a  production  problem,  partly  a  distribution  problem.  Food  supplies 
in  the  developed  regions  are  abundant  and  steadily  rising  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
In  the  less  developed  regions,  supplies  are  inadequate. 

The  distribution  aspects  of  the  food  problem  give  little  evidence  of  immediate 
improvement.  Population  in  the  less  developed  regions,  now  totaling  2.1  billion, 
is  expected  to  reach  5  billion  by  the  end  of  the  century.  If  the  expected  addition 
of  about  3  billion  materializes,  the  less  developed  regions  will  need  to  develop  an 
additional  food  production  capacity  equal  to  current  world  capacity. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  this  needed  additional  production?  Not 
very  good.  We  must  learn  to  control  our  population  birth  rate  or 
millions  of  human  beings  throughout  the  world  ^vill  die  of  starvation 
or  malnutrition. 

If  the  world  situation  can  be  said  to  be  critical,  then  our  national 
problem  must  be  called  serious.  Birth  control  and  the  population 
problem  were  formerlj^  taboo  subjects  but  now,  due  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem,  they  are  extensively  discussed  in  the  Nation's  mass 
media.  In  1963,  newspaper  stories  concerning  birth  control  jumped 
55  percent  to  a  total  of  11,699.  Popular  magazines  and  specialized 
professional  publications,  with  circulation  in  the  many  millions, 
published  at  least  130  articles  on  these  and  related  subjects. 
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In  1964,  birth  control  problems  and  the  population  explosion  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention  through  the  news  media  of  this 
Nation.  Never  before  had  there  been  such  an  overt  attempt  by  our 
editors  and  publishers  to  bring  to  the  forefront  the  problems  that  are 
being  experienced  in  this  field.  This  year,  Mr.  Chau'man,  because 
of  your  pioneering  spu'it,  and  because  of  your  willingness  to  talk  about 
a  subject  which  heretofore  has  been  considered  taboo,  the  press  has 
been  full  of  information  concerning  birth  control.  The  Senate  now 
has  a  great  opportunity  to  do  something  which  will  be  constructive 
and  w5l  help  meet  the  need  of  this  Nation  and  possibly  the  world. 
I  hope  we  will  be  courageous  enough  to  act  when  time  dictates. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  people  be  fully  informed  on  the 
subject  matter  of  birth  control.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  there  are 
many  organizations  which  are  doing  all  that  they  can  to  get  the  known 
information  distributed  and  to  acquire  new  information  and  knowl- 
edge. Organizations,  such  as  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  the  Population  Council,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Population  Reference  Bureau,  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, and  the  many  pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  as  well  as  public 
health  officials  across  the  land,  are  trying  to  educate  our  people  to 
the  need  of  birth  control  or,  as  some  prefer,  "family  planning."  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  no  religious  group  opposes  "family  plan- 
ning" or  "planned  parenthood."  It  is  to  a  particular  method  that 
there  may  be  objection. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  wisely  adopted  a  policy  concerning  the 
population  problem.  President  Kennedy  endorsed  action  and,  follow- 
ing his  endorsement,  our  Government  gave  $500,000  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  for  studies  in  human  reproduction  and  created  a 
major  new  research  division  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health — the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development.  Added 
to  the  prestige  of  then  President  Kennedy  came  the  later  statements 
by  the  former  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Truman. 

The  State  Department  affirmed  the  United  States  willingness  to — 

help  other  countries,  upon  request,  to  find  potential  sources  of  information  and 
assistance  on  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  population  problems. 

Our  foreign  aid  laws  authorize  the  use  of  assistance  funds  for 
"research  into  problems  of  population  growth."  And  I  recommended 
that  they  be  placed  there  instead  of  in  countries  dominated  by  some 
Communist  control. 

THE  EMERGING  PATTERN:    PUBLIC  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  EDUCATE 

There  is  an  emerging  pattern  of  pubhc  responsibility  in  educating 
the  public  regarding  the  need  for  birth  control.  The  question  must 
be  asked:  Is  the  Government  doing  enough  to  promote  population 
control?     Clearly,  we  are  not. 

State,  county,  and  city  governments  must  take  a  more  active  role. 
The  county  of  Mecklenburg,  N.C.,  according  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  7,  1964,  Look  magazine,  has  met  the  challenge 
and  has  assisted  the  poor  by  giving  them  birth  control  devices  and 
information.  By  this  practice,  the  county  government  spends  $1  to 
save  $25.     The  human  savings  are  much  greater. 
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There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  poverty  and  high  birth  rates. 
If  we  are  to  dechire  war  on  poverty,  we  must  assist  people  so  they 
can  plan  for  their  families. 

Much  of  the  attention  has  been  focused  on  Appalachia  because  of 
its  large  unemployed  population  and  poverty.  Traditionally,  tlie 
Appalacliian  region  has  experienced  phenomenally  higli  fertilit}^ 
The  report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  published  in  1938, 
noted  that — 

the  highest  fertility  in  the  United  States  is  found  among  the  women  of  the  southern 
Appalacliians  *  *  *.  The  population  would  increase  2}^  times  in  about  30  years 
without  emigration  *  *  *. 

Conditions  have  improved,  but  the  problem  is  still  acute. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  problems  caused  by  the  needy  families 
who  have  too  many  unwanted  children.  Our  welfare  departments  are 
plagued  with  the  poor  who  continue  to  have  children  when  they  can't 
even  afford  to  feed  the  ones  they  have.  And  many  of  these,  unfor- 
tunately, are  born  out  of  wedlock. 

ONE  CHILD  IN  TW^ENTY-FIVE  RECEIVES  WELFARE  AID 

The  cost  of  maintaining  children  of  the  poor  has  climbed  to  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  welfare  funds.  One  child  in  every 
twenty-five  receives  welfare  aid,  and  the  number  may  double  in  the 
next  10  years.  These  youngsters,  because  of  family  poverty  and  lack 
of  education  and  lack  of  love,  have  little  chance  of  rising  above  the 
culture  of  despair. 

Birth  control  does  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  poverty.  But  it 
does  help  the  poor  regulate  the  growth  of  their  families.  Expenses 
are  cut.  The  health  of  the  mother  improves  because  she  is  not 
havmg  too  many  children  too  quickly.  The  fear  of  bearing  another 
child,  who  might  mean  mcreased  poverty,  dimmishes. 

The  costs  of  unwanted  and  unplanned  children  are  immeasurable. 
The  human  suffering  caused  by  and  to  them  and  the  financial  strain 
on  the  family  and  community  are  more  than  we  realize.  Among 
low-income,  low-educated  parents  surveyed  recently,  54  percent  of 
their  children  were  unplanned  and  mi  wanted.  For  every  100  patients 
visiting  a  "planned  parenthood  center"  in  1962  66  have  incomes  of 
$74  or  less  per  week,  33  are  on  welfare  or  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$50  a  week,  78  are  less  than  30  years  old,  21  are  less  than  20  years  old, 
and  69  have  3  children  or  less. 

ECONOMIC    ASPECTS    OF   INCREASED    POPULATION 

What  are  the  economic  aspects  of  increased  population  in  the 
United  States? 

1.  Increasingly,  we  may  expect  our  rapid  increase  in  numbers  to 
burden,  rather  than  accelerate,  our  economy. 

2.  Increased  expenditures — mostly  public  funds — ^needed  to  supply 
schools  and  colleges,  health  facilities,  housing,  water  supplies,  trans- 
portation, power,  et  cetera,  for  the  expanding  population  will  mean  a 
substantially  higher  tax  burden  and  bigger  government. 

3.  This  year  4  million  new  babies  will  be  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  between  15  and  20  percent  of  all  tax  revenues  wiU  have  to  be 
spent  simply  to  give  them  basic  services. 
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4.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  Americans  spent  $32 
bilhon  last  year  on  schoohng — three-fom"ths  of  it  from  tax  funds. 

MEETING   THE    CHALLENGE    OF    INCREASED    POPULATION 

What  must  be  done  to  meet  this  challenge? 

1.  Research  on  a  far  larger  scale  must  be  supported  on  the  biological 
and  medical  aspects  of  human  reproduction  so  improved  methods  of 
fertility  control  are  developed. 

2.  The  American  people  must  be  informed  of  the  enormous  prob- 
lems inherent  in  unchecked  population  growth  here  as  well  as  abroad. 

3.  A  sense  of  responsibility  must  be  developed  concerning  marriage 
and  parenthood,  including  the  responsibility  of  bringing  into  the 
world  only  those  children  whom  parents  want  and  are  prepared  ade- 
quately to  care  for  and  educate. 

4.  Existing  knowledge  about  birth  control  at  low  or  no  cost  must 
be  made  available  to  those  who  need  and  wish  such  information  and 
guidance. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  research 
so  that  the  health  of  the  world  could  be  improved.  The  effectiveness 
of  oiu"  federally  financed  research  in  cooperation  with  private  enterprise 
has  been  so  effective  that  we  have  now  virtually  eliminated  many  of 
the  "killer  diseases"  and  our  death  rate  is  now  very  low.  Now  our 
public  health  officials  must  concern  themselves  with  the  increase  in 
population  which  threatens  the  health  and  well-being  of  many  millions 
of  people. 

WHAT   CAN   BE   DONE?   SOME   SUGGESTIONS 

In  my  judgment,  action  is  required.     I  suggest: 

1.  Public  health  organizations  at  all  levels  of  government  should 
give  increased  attention  to  the  impact  of  population  change  on  health. 

2.  Scientific  research  should  be  greatly  expanded  on  (a)  all  aspects 
of  human  fertility;  and  (b)  the  interplay  of  biological,  psychological, 
and  socioeconomic  factors  influencing  population  change. 

3.  Public  and  private  programs  concerned  with  population  growth 
and  family  size  should  be  integral  parts  of  the  health  program  and 
should  include  medical  advice  and  services  which  are  acceptable  to 
the  individuals  concerned. 

4.  Full  freedom  should  be  extended  to  all  population  groups  for  the 
selection  and  use  of  such  methods  for  the  regulation  of  family  size  as 
are  consistent  with  the  creed  and  mores  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

Recognizing  that  the  population  problem,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, has  become  a  serious  crisis,  we  must  determine  a  course  of 
action.  I  recognize  that  a  greal  deal  of  work  has  already  been  done 
by  the  drug  firms  throughout  America  and  other  interested  organiza- 
tions. Nothing  should  be  done  to  detract  from  their  achievements. 
In  fact,  we  should  complement  their  efforts. 

U.S.    OFFICIALS    "must   FACE   UP   TO   THEIR   RESPONSIBILITIES" 

Our  public  health  officials  should  fully  utilize  the  devices  and  infor- 
mation that  are  now  available.  It  is  my  understanding  that  even 
though  our  law  provides  that  money  can  be  used  for  family-planning 
services,  few  agencies  use  it.  Our  officials  must  face  up  to  their 
responsibilities. 
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We  must  mount  an  educational  program  that  will  inform  the 
American  public  of  the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  planning  parent- 
hood. There  has  been  substantial  information  and  know-how  col- 
lected.    It  must  now  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  meetings  that  we  have  held  have  been  most 
informative  and  most  valuable.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  great  reservoir 
of  knowledge  that  has  been  pulled  together  will  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  governments  in  their  efforts  to  meet  these 
population  problems  and  the  problems  experienced  by  our  individual 
citizens  who  must  concern  themselves  with  the  need  for  planning  their 
families.  I  have  appreciated  serving  on  this  committee  and  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  statement. 

Senator  Gruening.  Senator  Simpson,  thank  you  very  much  for  a 
most  comprehensive,  constructive,  and  valuable  statement.  Of  many 
good  statements  that  we  have  had  before  this  committee,  none  have 
summarized  the  arguments  more  effectively  and  more  cogently  than 
you  have.     This  is  a  gi-eat  contribution  for  the  record. 

I  dh'ect  that  the  Look  magazine  article  to  which  you  referred  on 
the  solution  to  the  problem  which  was  found  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
N.C.,  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

(The  article  follows:) 

Exhibit  159 

"Birth  Control  and  the  Poor:  A  Solution — Mecklenburg  County,  N.C, 
Challenges  the  Belief  That  Birth  Control  Is  for  the  Rich  and  Not 
THE  Poor.     Here  Is  the  Mecklenburg  Challenge" 

(By  Jack  Sheplierd,  Look  staff  writer) 

[Look  magazine,  Apr.  7,  1964,  pp.  63-67] 

A  Gallup  poll  asks:  Should  birth  control  information  be  available 
to  anyone  who  wants  it?  Yes,  74  percent  reply;  53  percent  of 
Roman  Catholics  are  in  favor 

Nancy  P.  is  22.  Her  husband  is  26.  He  works  as  a  plasterer  for  $45  a  week. 
They  have  six  children,  aged  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  and  2}^  years.  Nancy  began  taking 
birth-control  pills  in  1961.  She  still  takes  them.  The  family  pays  $8  a  week  for 
a  five-room  pine-board  shack.  Their  living  room  is  small,  dark,  and  dirty.  Red 
clay  earth  shows  through  cracked  floorboards.  The  stench  of  urine  and  kerosene 
is  everywhere.  Down  the  hallway  is  a  bathroom;  the  landlord  has  removed  the 
toilet  and  sink,  and  the  room  is  used  for  storage.  The  kitchen  has  a  hot  water 
heater,  but  no  water.  Nancy  must  walk  up  the  block  and  carry  water  back  for 
baths,  cooking,  and  washing.     An  outhouse  sits  on  the  kitchen  porch. 

Nancy  P.  considers  herself  lucky.  After  her  last  baby  was  born,  she  went  to 
a  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C,  birth  control  clinic.  A  doctor  offered  her  a  choice 
of  devices.     She  selected  the  pill. 

Birth  control  won't  patch  the  cracked  floor  of  her  home,  or  bring  running  water 
to  her  family.  But  it  will  help  Nancy  stop  the  yearly  progression  of  pregnancies 
that  drained  her  health.  Most  important:  It  offers  Nancy  the  hope  that  her 
children  can  move  up  from  poverty. 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  today,  an  affluent  society  denies  birth  control 
information  to  those  who  need  it  most — the  poor.  Because  they  can't  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  private  physician,  the  poor  face  a  problem  the  well-to-do  avoid — having 
more  children  than  they  want  or  can  adequately  support.  This  situation  was  long 
ago  immortalized  in  the  phrase:  "The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  children." 

Many  of  the  poor  must  depend  upon  public  hospitals,  health  clinics,  and  wel- 
fare departments  for  help.  Yet,  in  dozens  of  U.S.  cities,  they  cannot  get  birth 
control  information  from  these  agencies.  "The  plain  fact  is,"  says  Dr.  Alan  Gutt- 
macher,  president  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  "that  most 
welfare  departments  and  most  public  hospitals  in  our  Nation  do  not  make  family- 
planning  service  available  to  clients,  and  many  actually  prohibit  caseworkers  and 
physicians  from  even  discussing  the  matter." 
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Dr.  Philip  Haiiser,  a  University  of  Chicago  sociologist,  argues:  "The  time  is 
long  past  when  societ.v  at  large,  and  especially  social  workers,  can  ignore  the  prob- 
lem. To  do  so  is  to  favor  the  perpetuation  of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  large 
relief  rolls." 

The  U.S.  Public  Welfare  Law  of  1962  provides  money  that  can  be  used  for 
family-planning  services.  Few  agencies  use  it.  As  a  result,  says  a  Federal  report, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  children  of  the  poor  has  climbed  to  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  welfare  funds. 

The  human  cost  is  greater.  For  all  the  prosperity  of  the  last  10  years,  the  num- 
ber of  children  on  welfare  rolls  has  doubled.  Today,  nearly  3  million  of  them — 1 
child  in  every  25 — receive  aid,  and  the  number  may  double  again  in  the  next  10 
years.  These  youngsters,  because  of  family  poverty  and  lack  of  education,  have 
little  chance  of  rising  above  the  culture  of  despair.  "They  help  form,"  says  Dr. 
Hauser,  "third-generation  relief  families  in  many  of  our  States." 

What  can  be  done?  Science  is  quickly  producing  better  methods  of  contracep- 
tion. But  while  research  moves  ahead,  a  way  must  be  found  to  teach  present 
methods  t'i  women  like  Nancy  P.,  who  want  and  need  them.  Chicago's  poor,  for 
for  example,  have  a  birth  rate  on  a  par  with  India's.  U.S.  mothers,  rich  and  poor, 
give  birth  to  more  than  300  babies  every  hour.  At  this  rate,  our  population  will 
double  in  the  next  36  years.  The  National  Academy  of  Science  warns:  "Other 
than  the  search  for  lasting  peace,  no  problem  is  more  urgent." 

Mecklenburg  County  has  one  solution  to  this  problem.  Its  public  health 
clinics,  in  Charlotte  and  the  nearby  rural  area  of  Cornelius,  dispense  birth  control 
information  and  devices  to  indigent  women  who  ask  for  them.  Since  1960,  the 
health  and  welfare  departments  have  combined  forces  to  supply  an  oral  contracep- 
tive through  the  clinics.  Welfare  buys  the  drug — a  synthetic  compound  akin  to 
the  hormone  progesterone — with  money  from  its  medicine  budget.  The  pills  are 
a  highly  effective  addition  to  the  list  of  contraceptive  devices.  To  Catholic 
women,  doctors  offer  instruction  in  the  rhythm  method. 

"It's  not  just  a  matter  of  giving  someone  pills  and  saying,  'Here,  take  these,'  " 
explains  Wallace  Kuralt,  county  welfare  director.  "We  are  involved  in  a  medical 
and  social  endeavor  that  is  trying  to  help  these  families  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them." 

Alice  C.  is  25.  Her  husband  is  27.  He  works  for  the  city.  He  earns  $57  a 
week.  They  have  eight  children,  aged  10,  9,  8,  6,  5,  4,  3,  and  2  years.  Alice 
began  taking  the  pill  after  her  last  baby  was  born.  The  family  lives  in  a  two- 
and-a-half-room  clapboard  house  and  pays  $7  a  week  rent.  "There  is  no  heat. 
Burlap  covers  the  windows  to  shut  out  the  cold.  A  double  bed,  small  dresser,  and 
three  backless  wooden  chairs  crowd  for  space  in  the  frontroom.  A  broken  mirror 
tilts  against  one  wall.  In  the  back  are  another  double  bed  and  a  cot.  A  neat 
stack  of  dirty  clothes  lies  in  the  fireplace.  Sunday  clothes  are  carefuUj^  hung 
on  nails  in  the  walls.  There  are  no  closets.  In  the  kitchen,  there  is  the  kerosene 
smell  of  poverty.     Out  in  the  yard  sits  an  oiithouse,  next  to  a  well. 

Alice  C.  is  one  of  732  women  who  have  received  birth  control  information 
from  the  clinics  since  1960.  Indigent  mothers — married  or  unmarried — are 
treated  if  they  have  had  at  least  one  pregnancy.  Mecklenburg's  standards 
are  unusual.  ]\Iost  birth  control  programs  in  other  counties  and  cities  are 
limited  to  wives  who  actually  live  with  their  husbands — or  only  one  mother  in 
five  on  relief.  "If  we  worked  with  unmarried  women  with  no  pregnancies," 
says  Kuralt,  "this  would  enable  the  public  to  argue  that  we  are  contributing  to 
immorality.  But  by  limiting  the  program  to  women  with  one  pregnancy,  we  are 
defeating  this  argument." 

Of  the  732  women  who  are  enrolled  in  ]\Iecklenburg's  program,  75  percent  are 
still  taking  the  pill.  No  pregnancies  have  been  reported.  Previously,  these 
same  women  had  a  total  of  3,440  pregnancies.  This  record  raises  serious  doubts 
about  the  myth  that  women  on  relief  keep  having  children  to  get  more  monev. 

The  pill  is  necessary  for  such  women.  "Thev  have  a  hit-and-run  sex  life," 
explains  Dr.  Elizabeth  Corkey,  assistant  public  health  director,  who  heads  the 
clinics.  "Few  can  plan  to  use  the  diaphragm."  The  pill  requires  no  planning 
or  privacy.  Sanitation  facihties  aren't  needed.  "We  alwavs  tliink  that  people 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  Pakistan  don't  have  toilets,"  savs  Dr.  Maurice  Kamp,  county 
public  health  director,  "but  people  right  here  in  Charlotte  don't  have  them." 

About  10  new  women  enter  the  Charlotte  clinic  each  week.  Most  hear  of  it 
from  social  workers  or  public  health  nurses.  Doctors  in  the  Charlotte  Community 
and  Memorial  Hospitals  also  make  referrals. 

When  a  woman  comes  to  the  clinic,  she  has  a  half  hour  interview  with  a  nurse. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  patient  may  learn  the  facts  of  life.     It  is  one  of  the 
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astonishing  paradoxes  of  poverty  that  the  poor  may  bear  many  children  and  not 
know  how  a  child  is  conceived. 

A  doctor  examines  the  patient.  If  she  is  healthy  and  wants  the  pill,  he  pre- 
scribes it  for  her.  (Otherwise,  he  will  teach  her  the  rhythm  method  or  fit  her  for 
a  diaphragm.)  A  nurse  describes  how  the  pill  works  and  how  to  mark  the  calendar 
it  requires.  This  is  a  drawback  of  the  pill:  Marking  a  calendar  is  simply  too 
complex  for  some  women. 

Mecklenburg  couples  an  excellent  health  program  with  its  birth  control  work. 
The  doctor  gives  each  patient  a  pelvic  examination  and  Papanicolaou  (Pap) 
smear  test  for  cancer.  Both  are  important,  for  the  poor  get  sick  more  frequently 
than  the  well-to-do.  They  also  die  younger.  Occasionally,  a  Pap  smear  turns 
up  positive,  indicating  a  possible  malignancy.  With  luck,  the  clinic  detects  the 
cancer  early,  when  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  treat.  But  if  the  tumor  has  spread 
before  detection,  an  operation  on  an  indigent  woman  may  cost  the  county  up  to 
$1,000.     Worse,  if  not  found,  it  may  cost  the  woman  her  life. 

The  clinic  shares  the  expense  of  its  devices  with  the  women  who  go  there.  The 
pills  are  free.  "One  nurse  told  me,"  says  Dr.  Kamp,  "that  the  cost  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  a  dollar.  But  many  families  can't  raise  15  cents.  If  we  waited  for 
them  to  raise  a  dollar,  they  might  raise  another  baby  instead." 

Not  everyone  is  in  this  position.  Some  of  the  women  come  to  the  clinic  when 
family  problems  begin,  when  they  can  still  raise  the  money.  The  clinic  is  able 
to  help  them  stay  off  welfare  rolls.  As  Kuralt  puts  it,  "Being  able  to  plan  the 
size  of  their  families  has  kept  some  people  from  needing  assistance." 

Elizabeth  W.  is  21.  Her  husband  is  23.  They  have  four  children,  aged  7,  5, 
4,  and  1  year.  They  live  in  a  cramped  three-room  frame  house.  They  have  no 
hot  water,  no  heat.  Both  were  unemployed  when  Elizabeth  went  to  the  welfare 
department.  They  couldn't  afford  the  expense  of  another  baby.  Elizabeth 
asked  for  no  assistance,  only  referral  to  the  clinic.  She  bought  a  diaphragm  and 
has  used  it  a  year.  Now  her  husband  has  a  job.  They  have  saved  a  little  money 
and  hope  to  move  to  a  larger  house. 

Others  cannot.  They  are  caught  in  the  downward  spiral  of  poverty.  Their 
families  are  too  large  for  public  housing,  so  they  move  to  a  slum.  Or  the  children 
are  farmed  out  to  relatives.  Sometimes  the  pressure  is  too  great;  the  husband 
deserts.  "I  am  convinced,"  says  Kuralt,  "that  the  majority  of  desertions  take 
place  when  a  man  gets  discouraged  with  the  monetary  problems  of  raising  a  large 
family,  puts  on  his  hat  and  walks  out." 

Birth  control  is  not  a  panacea  for  these  problems.  But  it  does  help  the  poor 
regulate  the  growth  of  their  families.  Expenses  are  cut.  A  little  money  accumu- 
lates. The  health  of  the  mother  improves  because  she  isn't  having  too  many 
children  too  quickly.  The  fear  of  bearing  another  child,  who  might  mean  in- 
creased poverty,  diminishes.  Sexual  relations  may  improve.  The  husband  may 
stay  home. 

Barbara  P.  is  24.  Her  husband  is  26.  They  have  six  children,  aged  11,  10, 
9,  7,  6,  and  2  j^ears.  They  live  in  a  four-room  house  in  a  rural  area.  There  is  no 
water.  There  are  no  screens  on  the  windows,  and  flies  fill  the  house  in  summer. 
After  the  baby  was  born,  Barbara's  husband  took  to  deserting.  She  received  aid 
to  dependent  children  gi-ants,  which  stopped  when  her  husband  took  a  job  as  a 
house  painter  at  $60  a  week.  In  1962,  Barbara  went  to  the  cHnic  and  bought  a 
diaphragm.  She  had  used  one  before  to  space  the  two  youngest  children.  As 
they  get  a  little  extra  money,  she  and  her  husband  shingle  and  paint  the  house. 
Half  the  front  and  one  side  are  done.  They  plan  to  nail  screens  on  the  windows 
this  spring. 

For  economic  and  humanitarian  reasons,  the  people  of  Charlotte  are  behind  the 
clinics.  Last  year,  Kuralt  received  a  Community  Service  Award  from  the 
Junior  Women's  Club,  honoring  his  work  in  the  pill  program.  When  the  second 
clinic  opened  at  Cornelius,  Charlotte  churchwomen  donated  $500  for  pills. 

Other  North  Carolina  counties  are  adding  oral  contraceptive  programs  to  their 
public  health  work.  Birth  control  clinics  patterned  after  Mecklenburg's  are 
operating  in  2  South  Carolina  counties,  and  inquiries  have  come  to  Kuralt  from 
more  than  25  States. 

Opposition  to  the  Mecklenburg  program  has  been  negligible.  Roman  Catholics, 
who  might  oppose  the  clinics  on  religious  grounds,  number  only  10,000  in  a 
county  of  300,000.  More  importantly.  Catholics  in  general  don't  oppose  the 
regulation  of  family  size.  Dr.  Kamp  explains,  "I  don't  think  it's  emphasized 
enough  that  birth  control  is  not  a  religious  question.  No  group  is  opposed  to 
family  planning.  If  a  clinic  makes  all  methods  available,  it  is  certainly  meeting 
the  needs  of  its  people  within  the  boundary  of  any  belief." 
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Mecklenburg  is  doing  just  that.  All  birth  control  devices  and  methods  are 
offered  to  women  who  cannot  afford  a  private  physician.  Their  religious  beliefs 
and  personal  preferences  are  considered.  Just  as  important  is  the  clinic-connected 
program  of  medical  checkups  to  safeguard  the  general  health  of  patients.  The 
result  is  an  approach  to  birth  control  similar  to  that  found  at  more  affluent  levels 
of  society. 

Dr.  Warner  L.  HaU,  minister  of  the  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charlotte, 
says,  "This  seems  to  be  an  excellent  approach.  I  don't  believe  that  people  in 
low-income  groups  want  large  families.  They  have  them  because  birth  control 
has  not  been  available.     The  results  of  this  program  have  been  startling." 

In  dollars-and-cents  terms,  the  results  are  impressive.  Kuralt  estimates  that 
the  oral  contraceptive  program  has  saved  Mecklenburg  taxpayers  $250,000  in 
aid  to  dependent  children  grants  since  1960.  The  health-and-welfare  slice  of  the 
county  budget  has  shrunk  from  27  to  10  percent  in  4  years.  "We  are  spending  a 
dollar  to  save  $25,"  he  says,  "Over  the  next  10  years,  we  should  save  even  more." 

In  family  terms,  the  savings  are  far  greater.  The  dividend  of  children  rising 
from  their  red  clay  world  of  poverty  is  priceless.  More,  who  knows  the  value  of 
good  housing  and  health,  or  of  a  husband  who  stays  home?  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  poor,  for  only  they  know  the  human  cost  of  poverty. 

Senator  Gruening,  Now,  we  will  go  to  the  other  witnesses  whom 
we  have  with  us. 

Fhst,  Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone,  executive  director  of  Sex  Information 
and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States, 

Hearings  such  as  these  are  truly  educational.  Today  for  the  first 
time  perhaps,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  executive  director 
of  the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  present  the  *'why"  of 
SIECUS.  Founded  on  January  8,  1965,  SIECUS  has  as  its  executive 
director  Dr.  Mary  Steichen  Calderone.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  welcomes  Dr.  Calderone's  contribution  to 
the  population  dialog. 

BIOGRAPHIC    statement:    MARY    S.  CALDERONE 

Dr.  Mary  Steichen  Calderone  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  the 
University  of  Kochester  Medical  School,  and  Columbia  University 
School  of  Public  Health.     She  has  her  master's  degree  in  pubUc  health. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Family  Life  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  and  a  member  of  the 
American  ]\iedical  Association's  Committee  on  Human  Reproduction. 
Dr.  Calderone  serves  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  World  Health  Organization. 

For  several  years  a  school  physician  in  the  Great  Neck,  N.Y., 
public  schools,  she  has  also  received  the  distinguished  ser\4ce  award 
presented  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  ]'>lental  Health  Association 
of  Nassau  County,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Calderone  for  many  years  was  the  medical  dkector  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 

She  is  married  to  Dr.  Frank  Calderone,  former  deputy  commissioner 
of  health  of  New  York  City.  Th  e  couple  has  three  daughters  and  two 
grandsons.     Dr.  Mary  Calderone  is  a  Quaker. 

She  is  the  editor  of  the  book  "Manual  of  Contraceptive  Practice,"  a 
comprehensive  medical  textbook,  and  she  has  Amtten  numerous  papers 
on  family  planning  an d  sex  education.  Before  Dr.  Calderone  testifies, 
1  also  want  to  note  that  she  was  one  of  12  resource  persons  to  speak  at 
the  5-day  North  American  Conference  on  Church  and  Family  of  the 
National  and  Canadian  Councils  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  May  1961, 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  published  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 
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Dr.  Calderone's  father  is  the  noted  photographer  Edward  Steichen, 
who  was  in  the  first  group  of  distinguished  Americans  awarded  the 
Freedom  Medal  by  President  Kennedy. 

Dr.  Calderone,  mtII  you  come  forward?  We  are  very  happy  to 
hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MARY  S.  CALDERONE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SEX  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Dr.  Calderone.  Senator  Gruening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  an 
ordinary  citizen  to  be  invited  to  present  her  views  before  a  group  as 
distinguished  as  this  one,  and  on  such  an  important  subject,  is  a  rare 
privilege.  Although  I  shall  be  speaking  primarily  as  a  physician 
trained  in  public  health  and  preventive  medicine,  I  cannot  help  but 
approach  the  topic  also  in  my  role  as  wife,  mother  whose  youngest  is 
still  in  her  teens,  and  grandmother  of  two  boys  also  in  their  teens, 

SIECUS:    WHAT   IT    DOES 

I  represent  the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council,  a  new 
national  voluntary  health  organization  that  is  committed  to  the  con- 
cept that,  at  a  moment  in  man's  history  when  for  the  first  time  he  can 
totally  separate  his  reproductivity  and  his  sexuality,  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely essential  to  his  own  welfare  and  survival  that  he  learn  how  to 
use  both  in  responsible  fashion.  Actively  participating  in  the  work 
of  the  organization  are  its  board  members,  who  include  the  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  the  presidents  of  Radcliffe  and  Lake  Forest 
Colleges,  a  rabbi,  a  Protestant  minister,  a  Jesuit  theologian  and  a 
Paulist  educator,  professors  of  sociology,  psychiatry,  and  gynecology, 
several  marriage  counselors  and  family  life  educators,  other  educators 
at  various  levels — you  will  hear  one  today,  Dr.  Virgil  Rogers,  who  will 
testify  later  in  the  morning — a  lawyer,  a  home  economist. 

Senator  Gruening.  Dr.  Calderone,  I  understand  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association's  Committee  on  Human 
Reproduction  in  1938  so  you  have  been  interested  in  this  problem 
for  a  number  of  years.  Now  you  are  again  pioneering  and  I  will  direct 
that  the  first  issue  of  the  SIECUS  newsletter  appear  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  remarks  today. 

Dr.  Calderone.  Thank  you,  Senator  Gruening. 

The  basic  element  of  the  SIECUS  purpose,  which  is  fully  stated  in 
the  SIECUS  newsletter  that  is  available  to  you,  is — 

To  establish  man's  sexuality  as  a  health  entity:  to  identify  the  special  charac- 
teristics that  distinguish  it  from,  yet  relate  it  to,  human  reproduction;  to  dignify 
it  by  openness  of  approach,  study,  and  scientific  research  designed  to  lead  toward 
its  understanding  and  its  freedom  from  exploitation;  to  give  leadership  to  profes- 
sionals and  to  society,  to  the  end  that  human  beings  may  be  aided  toward  respon- 
sible use  of  the  sexual  faculty  and  toward  assimilation  of  sex  into  their  individual 
life  patterns  as  a  creative  and  re-creative  force. 

In  other  Avords,  man's  sexuality  is  a  most  vital  part  of  his  total 
health  and  well-being — provided  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
creative  force  to  be  applied  to  constructive  purposes,  rather  than  as 
something  to  be  used  by  people  in  exploitation  of  each  other,  whether 
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for  commercial  gain  or  in  personal  relationships,  or  as  a  problem  to  be 
controlled. 

Father  John  L.  Thomas  S.J.,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Louis  University,  one  of 
our  board  members  states: 

My  interest  in  SIECUS  stems  from  the  conviction  that  a  serious  reappraisal 
of  contemporary  sexual  patterns  is  long  overdue.  We  have  discarded  past  con- 
ceptions of  sex  without  bothering  to  replace  them,  so  that  current  attitudes  and 
practices  have  developed  haphazardly,  with  little  concern  for  the  profound 
significance  of  human  sexuality  considered  in  terms  either  of  personal  fulfillment 
and  happiness  or  the  requirements  of  a  technically  advanced  society.  Hence  I 
feel  there  is  vital  need  for  a  national  organization  like  SIECUS  which  will  strive 
to  identify  the  major  relevant  problem  areas  and  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
more  adequate  approaches  by  providing  the  public  with  the  best  knowledge  and 
thinking  presently  available. 

And  I  heard  Father  Thomas  once  say  on  a  public  platform  at  a 
Planned  Parenthood  meeting,  that  man  will  never  solve  the  popula- 
tion problem  until  he  comes  to  terms  with  his  own  sexuality. 

IRRESPONSIBLE    PARENTHOOD:    A    PROBLEM   AREA 

One  major  relevant  problem  area,  then,  is  most  certainly  irrespon- 
sible parenthood.  And  although  it  is  gratifying  that  the  many 
problems  posed  by  population  increase  are  at  long  last  being  univer- 
sally identified,  identification  of  problems  does  not  automatically 
bring  solutions.  When  I  was  medical  director  of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation,  we  used  naively  to  believe  that  if  we  once  had  "the 
pill"  this  would  solve  the  population  problem.  Well,  we  have  had 
the  pill  for  some  time,  as  well  as  other  new  methods  and  many  more 
coming  up,  and  the  problem  is  not  being  solved  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
For  overpopulation  has  its  roots  within  the  individual  family,  and 
there  is  always  a  timelag  in  the  awareness  by  individuals  of  the  im- 
pact of  their  own  individualistic  patterns  on  the  social  patterns 
within  which  they  live.  There  is  always  the  thought,  "What  I  do 
cannot  matter." 

THE   FAMILY   IS    BEING   SUBJECTED    TO    "MOST   POWERFUL,    DISINTEGRA- 
TIVE   FORCES" 

This  fatalistic  attitude,  that  "what  I  do  can't  matter,"  will  not 
be  changed  as  long  as  we  continue  to  think  of  population  control 
merely  in  terms  of  numbers,  and  of  family  planning  merely  as  family 
limitation.  We  shall  not  get  very  far  until  we  conceive  of  and  place 
family  planning  where  it  belongs,  as  an  essential,  but  still  only  one,  in- 
tegral part  of  total  planning  for  the  family.  For  in  dealing  with  the 
family  as  a  whole,  you  are  quite  literally  dealing  with  a  society's  raw 
materials,  on  whose  quality  rather  than  quantity  directly  depends  the 
success  of  all  future  conquests  by  man — whether  of  disease,  hatreds, 
wars,  poverty  or  outer  space.  And  we  are  being  forced  to  recognize  by 
the  evidence  all  too  easily  observable  on  every  hand,  that  the  family, 
that  precious  basic  institution  that  has  been  quite  Hterally  the  founda- 
tion of  our  American  society,  is  presently  being  subjected  to  most 
powerful,  disintegrative  forces.     I  shall  highlight  a  very  few. 

1.  Physical. — We  are  experiencing  an  vmparalleled  erosion  and 
destruction  of  the  physical  environment  within  which  families  must 
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carry  on  their  existence.  It  is  a  grim  picture  painted  for  us  by  the 
environmental  speciaUsts;  man  is  turning  his  environment  into  an 
impossible  one  for  man  to  live  or  even  to  survive  in.  Man  the  animal 
is  insatiably  consuming  or  poisoning  the  very  environment  he  must 
have  not  only  as  animal,  but  as  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  science 
is  only  just  now  beginning  to  determine  the  limits  of  tolerance  by 
man  to  his  own  wastes  and  poisonous  byproducts,  and  to  identify 
the  areas  of  competition  with  other  species  such  as  insects  and  rodents, 
as  well  as  with  himself,  for  food,  water,  air — and  just  plain  space. 

2.  Health. — We  may  be  proud  of  modern  medical  and  public  health 
developments,  but  it  is  pride  based  on  false  assumptions,  for  the 
majority  of  American  families  are  presently  finding  themselves  living 
under  conditions  of  such  rapid  urbanization  as,  to  give  one  example, 
to  produce  an  abnormally  high  concentration  of  schizophrenia  in  the 
crowded  areas  where  economic  status  is  low,  in  contrast  to  cases  of 
manic-depressive  psychosis  which  are  evenly  distributed.  Some 
other  examples  of  health  factors  that  studies  now  clearly  associate 
with  uncontrolled  urbanization  and  that  affect  family  well-being  and 
integrity  are  accidents,  anxiety,  neuroses,  suicides,  child  abuse — and 
high  blood  pressure. 

3.  Behavioral. — ^The  term  "population  explosion"  to  me  does  not 
mean  only  numbers,  but  perhaps  even  more  significantly,  behavior, 
the  explosive  behavior  of  people  Hving  under  intolerable  conditions 
of  being  crowded  together.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
oiu"  own  American  people,  who  do  not  share  with  some  other  peoples 
of  the  earth  the  kind  of  apathetic  resignation  that  results  from  cen- 
tiu-ies  of  oppression  and  deprivation. 

Om'  law  enforcement  people  tell  us  that  violence  is  increasing — and 
indeed,  we  experience  it  in  daily  life  in  New  York:  shoving,  jostling, 
arrogance,  violent  interchange  between  casual  passersby  on  very 
minimal  provocation.  Humans  as  they  are  constituted,  have  not  had 
the  time  to  develop  the  adaptive  mechanisms  that  would  allow  them 
to  live  under  present  urban  conditions.  Our  basic  needs  for  space, 
quiet,  privacy,  work  that  is  meaningful  rather  than  just  a  way  to  pass 
the  time  for  earning  money,  a  sense  of  worth  to  the  community — these 
needs  are  being  denied  to  an  enormous  majority  of  us.  Furthermore, 
the  human  is  adapted  to  do  best  under  conditions  that  assure  him 
warm  and  rewarding  relationships  in  his  everyday  contacts  with  fellow 
human  beings  and  that  allow  him  to  preserve  his  sense  of  himself  and 
of  them  as  individuals. 

Due  to  the  fact  of  sheer  numbers,  there  is  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  one's 
own  identity  that  is  permeating  our  adolescents  and  young  people,  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  crowding  and  competitiveness  that  frustrate 
the  development  of  meaningful  human  relations.  The  term  being  used 
for  this  is  "alienation."  Indeed,  finding  a  life  mate  is  today  often  a 
matter  of  happenstance  because  of  proximitj^  to  one  or  two  possi- 
bilities, rather  than  of  free  choice  based  on  the  development  of  a  real 
relationship  between  two  people. 

Also  under  behavior,  we  are  beginning  to  identify  some  of  the 
roots  of  such  common  human  dislocations  as  homosexuality  and 
addiction  to  alcohol,  narcotics,  or  promiscuousness.  These  roots  are 
seen  to  lie  in  emotional  deprivations  during  early  childhood,  particu- 
larly with  loss  of  absence  of  the  father  figure.  The  absence  of  the 
father  is  not  only  experienced  in  broken  homes,  but  in  unbroken  homes 
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where  the  father  may  be  handicapped  by  havbag  to  travel  long,  ex- 
hausting distances  to  and  from  work  so  that  he  is  not  around  when 
his  children  need  him;  or  where  he  may  have  to  go  on  the  road  as  a 
part  of  his  work;  or  where  he  may  be  emotionally  so  immature  that 
even  if  he  is  physically  present  it  is  not  in  the  role  of  the  father,  but  ot 
yet  another  competing  child.  ,.      ,.   .  ,      .i  .       j 

It  is  our  most  disadvantaged  families  living  under  the  worst  and 
most  crowded  conditions  everywhere  that  particularly  suffer  from 
this  absence  of  a  father  figure.  For  this  reason,  I  am  concerned  that 
very  younc^  children  from  deprived  environments,  for  instance  those 
in  Operation  Head  Start  programs,  should  be  assured  contacts  with 
substitute  father  figures,  perhaps  by  volunteer  young  men  and  older 
boys  Involving  our  adolescent  males  in  responsible  activities  will 
help  them  to  develop  too— for  our  society  has  for  far  too  long  placed 
the  burden  of  moral  responsibility  on  its  girls.  Only  when  the  men  of 
a  society  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  that  society's  nioral 
standards— setting  them,  supporting  them— will  the  society  and  its 
families  be  cohesive  and  strong. 

"freedom    is    not    freedom UNLESS    IT    INCLUDES    RESPONSIBILITY" 

I  would  suggest  that  we  Americans  are  becommg  a  people  passionate 
about  nonessentials— "the  latest"  gadget,  hair  style,  fashion,  lipstick, 
deodorant,  detergent,  car.  Passion  is  too  great  a  human  emotion  to 
waste  on  anything  that  is  not  fundamental  to  human  welfare.  One  of 
the  great  reasons  why  we  can  sit  here  today  is  that  our  forefathers  were 
passionately  committed  to  the  concept  of  human  freedom.  But  the 
behavior  of  many  of  our  citizens,  old  and  young,  indicates  that  they 
have  forgotten  what  many  of  our  forefathers  knew,  that  freedom  is 
not  freedom,  unless  it  includes  responsibility. 


"what   I    DO    DOES    matter" 


This  is  why  we  are  faced  with  learning  how  to  brmg  up  every  young 
person  to  understand  that  "what  I  do  does  matter,"  whether  about 
sex  or  procreation. 

To  underline  this,  in  the  creation  of  new  governniental  agencies 
designed  specifically  to  be  concerned  with  the  manifold  problems 
that  relate  to  population  growth,  it  will  therefore  be  well  to  du-ect  our 
spirit  of  passionate  commitment  (essential  if  any  job  is  to  be  well  done) 
toward  people  themselves  rather  than  to  their  numbers.  In  the 
planning  for  the  American  family  that  it  must  have  if  it  is  not  to 
disintegrate  completely,  we  must  have  as  our  ultimate  goal  the  devel- 
opment of  individuals  capable  of  carrying  their  own  weight  in  society. 
This  means  that,  in  our  planning  for  families,  we  must  support  and 
reinforce  those  trends  and  influences  in  American  life  today  which  will 
develop  children  into  people  who  can  make  decisions  that  involve 
reason  and  self-restraint,  in  order  to  counteract  those  trends  and 
influences  that  lead  people  to  base  their  decisions  on  emotionalism, 
false  values  or  self-indulgence.  For  instance,  we  know  that  young 
people  are  marrying  now  far  too  young,  and  for  the  wrong  reasons — for 
status,  independence,  or  sex.  The  records  show  the  high  proportion  of 
these  marriages  ending  in  disaster  whose  impact  is  mainly  on  the 
children,  thus  extending  the  disaster  into  the  next  generation.     People 
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also  are  having  children  for  the  wrong  reasons — or  for  no  reason  at  all. 
The  time  is  with  us  now  when  children  deserve  to  be  conceived  and 
born  only  as  the  result  of  their  parents'  conscious  desire  and  decision 
to  have  them. 

Conditions  in  overcrowded  families  on  overcrowded  streets  in  over- 
crowded cities  are  such  that  human  beings  are  being  pushed,  in  striving 
to  adapt  to  these  conditions,  dangerously  close  to  breaking.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  back  to  the  plenty  that  used  to  be — of  space,  quiet, 
air,  water,  recreational  resources,  food,  person-to-person  warmth — we 
have  to  go  forward  to  develop  the  new  ways  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  our  people  to  bear  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  forced  to 
live.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  safeguard  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
those  who  are  already  born,  and  insure  to  the  as  yet  unborn  that  they 
will  have  a  good  place  to  come  to. 

Our  young  people  will  not  grow  up  to  be  individuals  able  to  make 
responsible  decisions  about  reproduction  and  sex,  until  society  carries 
out  its  responsibilities  to  them.  One  such  responsibility — and  this  is 
what  SIECUS  is  going  to  try  to  help  with — is  to  acquire  and  transmit 
to  them  knowledge  as  to  how  these  two  great  gifts,  reproduction  and 
sexuality,  can  best  be  used  in  the  service  of  man,  woman,  and  their 
family.  We  have  the  scientists,  the  social  scientists,  the  money,  the 
know-how  to  accomplish  this,  but  the  machinery  is  yet  to  be  set  in 
motion. 

SEX  EDUCATION  IS  PART  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  PARENTHOOD 

In  the  4  months  that  follow^ed  the  first  modest,  public  announcement 
of  the  existence  of  SIECUS,  we  received  over  a  thousand  requests  from 
schools,  colleges,  public  health  and  education  departments,  obstetri- 
cians, psychiatrists,  pediatricians,  general  practitioners  and  many 
other  professionals,  asking  for  assistance  in  setting  up  sex  education 
programs.  Aly  thesis  today  is  that  sex  education  and  education  for 
responsible  parenthood  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing.  In  a 
speech  at  Boston  University  on  sexual  attitudes  and  the  regulation  of 
conception,  reprints  of  which  are  available  to  you,  I  emphasized  that 
the  regulation  of  conception  is  a  matter  of  exceeding  complexity.  A 
mechanistic  approach,  merely  handing  out  contraceptives,  even  on  the 
widest  scale,  cannot  alone  succeed  in  motivating  people  to  limit  their 
families.  Such  an  approach  might  even  conceivably  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect. 

Senator  Gruening.  Dr.  Calderone,  I  shall  direct  that  the  full  text 
of  "Emphasis  1965,"  the  report  from  the  Boston  University  forum 
to  which  you  have  referred,  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  your  remarks  because  the  report  is  important  to  this 
dialog.     Will  you  please  continue. 

Dr.  Calderone.  The  only  way  that  has  ever  been  found  to  reach 
people  is  to  care  about  them. 

Government,  by  its  very  impersonality,  has  a  particular  obligation 
to  express,  in  clear  and  concrete  terms,  that  it  does  care  about  them. 
An  orderly  governmental  framework  that  will  take  the  findings  of 
research  in  human  reproduction,  sexual  behavior  and  mental  health 
from  such  scientific  institutions  as  our  great  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  put  these  findings  to  w^ork  in  soundly  conceived  and 
carefully  planned  action  programs,   will  reach,   through  all  of  our 
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educational,  health  and  social  institutions,  right  straight  into  the 
heart  of  every  American  family.  How  we  care  for  our  own  families, 
how  we  help  them  make  responsible  decisions  in  their  sexual  and  re- 
productive lives — this  will  be  noted  throughout  the  world,  which  up 
to  now  has  seen  only  sexual  irresponsibility  and  reproductive  profligacy 
as  examples  emanating  from  our  shores. 

The  approach  embodied  in  S.  1676  is  so  needed  at  this  critical 
moment  in  our  social  development  that  I  deeply  hope  the  signal  will 
be  "go,"  for  no  private  agencies  like  SIECUS  and  Planned  Parenthood 
can  or  should  hope  to  do  the  job  alone. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Calderone,  for  a 
very  searching  and  very  important  presentation  of  some  of  the  aspects 
of  this  problem  which  have  not  been  fully  expressed  before.  You 
have  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  record  here. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  your  thought  that  merely  giving  out 
this  information  is  not  sufficient;  that  there  has  got  to  be  a  meaningful 
concomitant  education  and  understanding  of  the  family  problems, 
and  that  merely  handing  out  contraceptives  or  making  them  available 
is  not  enough.  I  wish  you  would  elaborate  on  that  a  little.  If  this 
legislation  is  enacted  and  we  have  the  Offices  in  both  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  State, 
what  would  you  suggest  in  addition  to  that,  that  this  be  made  a 
concomitant  effort  also,  directed  not  merely  at  the  health  aspects 
but  of  the  educational  aspects? 

".    .    .    IN    OUR    THING-ORIENTED    SOCIETY    PEOPLE    TEND    TO    USE    EACH 

OTHER   ALSO    AS    THINGS" 

Dr.  Calderone.  I  would  urge  that  this  be  so.  I  would  urge  that 
research  be  stepped  up  on  the  motivations  that  have  to  do  with 
family  planning,  that  have  to  do  with  the  relational  aspects,  sexual 
aspects  between  married  people.  We  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  exploitation  between  people,  sexual  exploitation,  that  in  our 
thing-oriented  society  people  tend  to  use  each  other  also  as  things, 
that  man  and  woman  have  not  learned  that  the  sexual  relationship 
is  for  far  more  than  pleasure  or  procreation,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the 
deepest  form  of  communication  that  we  know.  We  have  not  yet 
explored  all  of  the  facets,  the  many  deep  aspects  of  human  sexuality, 
for  we  have  been  too  much  afraid  of  it  in  our  culture.  SIECUS  hopes 
to  bring  this  out,  to  have  open  dialog  in  all  religions,  in  all  disciplines 
and  professions,  and  to  discover  some  of  the  ways  in  which  man  can 
use  his  sexual  powers  as  a  creative  force.  And  this,  of  course,  will 
be  part  and  parcel  of  learning  how  to  use  it  responsibly,  and  learning 
how  to  procreate  also  responsibly. 

I  think  social  science  has  a  great  deal  to  contribute  here.  And  this 
is  why  we  have  psychiatrists  and  social  scientists  on  our  board. 

Senator  Gruening.  Senator  Simpson? 

HOW  DO  WE  REACH  THE  PEOPLE? 

Senator  Simpson.  Dr.  Calderone,  that  is  a  pippin  of  a  contribution 
you  have  made. 

The  thing  that  keeps  coming  back  to  me  all  the  time  is,  how  are  we 
going  to  reach  these  people  in  the  slums  of  our  cities  and  over  in  the 
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Mediterranean  and  down  in  Brazil,  where  I  just  happened  to  be 
recently,  where  there  are  teeming  thousands,  yes,  millions,  I  suppose, 
who  from  ignorance  won't  know  where  to  inquire  or  even  would  in- 
quire for  the  help  that  should  be  given,  how  will  we  do  that?  We 
cannot  force-feed  them  with  pills.  What  is  your  suggestion  about 
reaching  them? 

Dr.  Calderone.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  remember  that  in  the 
groups  that  you  speak  of  in  our  country  and  everywhere  tbroughout 
the  world,  a  great  pandemic  disease  exists,  and  that  is  abortion.  I  have 
edited  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  on  abortion  held  by  Planned 
Parenthood  10  years  ago,  which  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  country  alone,  we  estimate  1  million  illegal  abortions,  most  of 
them  on  married  women.  Now,  every  illegal  abortion  should  be 
looked  upon  as  one  woman's  desperate  effort  to  control  the  size  of  her 
family.  She  would  like  nothing  better,  if  she  only  knew  what  it  was, 
to  have  a  method  that  was  not  so  destructive,  painful,  and  often  fatal, 
leaving  then  a  motherless  family.  I  think  that  the  experiences  of  the 
Population  Council  projects  in  Taiwan,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere  show 
that  M^ord  of  mouth  spreads  like  magic,  the  concept  that  at  last  you 
can  do  something  to  prevent  these  unwanted  pregnancies. 

"god  has  sent  the  no-baby  lady" 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  that  tells  it  better  than  anything  else. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  the  migrant  camps  have  long  been  a  source 
of  concern  healthwise  to  the  Health  Department,  which  wanted  to  set 
up  good  health  programs.  So  they  sent  theu'  public  health  workers 
in,  with  Vjaby  care,  nutrition,  venereal  disease  services,  et  cetera. 
And  nobody  came.     They  stayed  away  in  droves. 

Then  they  invited  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  to  send  down 
one  of  our  fieldworkers,  Mrs.  Naomi  Gray.  And  the  word  spread  like 
wildfire  among  these  simple  people,  "God  has  sent  the  no-baby  lady, 
the  child-spacing  lady."     And  they  clustered  around  her. 

They  began  to  receive  in  those  days  a  very  simple  method,  one  of 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  methods.  And  they  felt  that  this  lady 
really  cared  about  them  and  their  family  problems,  and  could  help 
them  with  this  one  most  important  problem  in  their  lives.  And  that 
sure  enough  the  next  year,  she  would  come  down,  and  they  could  say, 
"See,  lady,  I  did  not  have  a  baby  this  year" — probably  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  these  women  had  not  been  pregnant  since  they 
had  become  active  sexually. 

And  then  the  interesting  thing  was  that  they  became  sensitized 
to  other  needs,  and  began  to  come  in  to  the  baby  and  nutrition 
clinics  and  began  accepting  the  other  health  services. 

This  is  why  I  lay  such  stress  on  caring  for  people  and  all  their 
problems.  I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  Planned  Parenthood 
centers  are  writing  to  SIECUS  now  and  saying,  "We  cannot  any 
longer  just  give  out  pills  or  birth  control  methods,  we  have  to  deal 
with  our  patients'  sexual  and  family  problems." 

Dr.  Lee  Rainwater  has  shown  in  his  book,  "Family  Design," 
which  is  a  very  fine  study  of  sexual  behavior  and  attitudes  in  relation 
to  contraception,  that  successful  contraception  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  sexual  attitudes  and  practices  of  the  couple,  which  is 
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why  I  believe  that  only  continued  care  about  people  in  helping  them 
solve  their  personal  individual  problems  mil  really  solve  the  population 
problem. 

Senator  Simpson.  I  was  rather  interested  to  find  out  that  in  Brazil, 
the  rate  of  population  growth  was  3.2  percent,  whereas  it  is  1.7  here. 
We  went  into  the  slums  of  two  great  cities  and  the  unspeakable  horror 
of  those  places  is  just  beyond  conception. 

Dr.  Calderone.  In  Chile,  40  percent  of  pregnancies  end  in  illegal 
abortion  which  in  turn  causes  50  percent  of  the  maiternal  deaths. 
And  this  is  not  only  in  the  slum  areas  but  in  the  middle  economic 
group,  too. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Calderone.  We 
appreciate  your  coming  here,  your  very  splendid  statement  and  the 
very  important  contribution  you  have  made. 

(The  SIECUS  newsletter  and  "Emphasis  '65"  follow:) 

Exhibit  160 

SIECUS  Newsletter  (Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  U.S.) 

(Vol.  1,  No.  1,  February  1965) 

Why  the  Need   for  a  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the 
United  States  as  a  New,  Separate  Organization 

(By   Wallace   C.   Fulton,    M.P.H.,  President,  Sex   Information  and   Education 

Council  of  the  United  States) 

Whj^,  indeed?  The  answers  to  these  questions  would  be  as  numerous,  and  as 
varied,  as  the  three-dozen  directors  of  SIECUS.  These  directors,*  selected  for 
their  professional  achievements,  are  leaders  who  are  associated  with  a  wide  number 
of  fields  and  a  variety  of  organizations  already  concerned  with  aspects  of  human 
sexuality.  Why,  then,  have  they  chosen  to  lend  commitment  and  personal  pres- 
tige to  SIECUS?  Because  it  is  their  conviction  that  a  new  organizational  ap- 
proach— a  council,  a  community  of  interests — is  needed  now  "to  estabhsh  man's 
sexuality  as  a  health  entity  *  *  *  to  dignify  it  by  openness  of  approach,  study, 
and  scientific  research  designed  to  lead  toward  its  understanding  and  its  freedom 
from  exploitation  *  *  *, 

Existing  organizations — tick  them  off— have  an  established  public  reputation 
for  a  given  point  of  view  about  sexuality  *  *  *  and  with  that  point  of  view  they 
contribute  to  public  understanding.  But,  in  every  case,  their  program  respon- 
sibilities necessarily  focus  around  or  go  beyond  human  sexuality  per  se.  SIECUS 
objectives  focus  sharph^  and  directly  on  it.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  SIECUS 
board,  unity  results  only  from  a  common  positive,  open,  scientific  approach  to 
human  sexual  behavior.  There  is  advocacy  not  for  a  solution,  but  for  more 
education  and  research,  and  for  a  climate  of  open  dialog  that  may  enable  solutions 
in  time  to  be  arrived  at. 

In  effect,  SIECUS  holds,  as  a  director  has  said,  that  "sex  education,  in  the  best 
sense  today,  means  training  people  emotionally  and  intellectually  to  be  able  to 
make  intelMgent  and  well-informed  choices  among  an  array  of  competing  alterna- 
tives." This  task  begins  with  training  the  teachers  themselves.  And  SIECUS 
is  ready  to  supplement  this  important  function  of  colleges,  universities,  and  a  wide 
number  of  organizations.  But,  for  such  education  to  win  acceptance  and  imple- 
mentation, broad  spectrum  interests  must  join  hands — in  council — to  document 
common  concern  and  the  capacity  for  united  efforts.  The  interest  in  such  a 
council  has  come  not  only  from  those  who  now  convene  as  the  SIECUS  board. 
Their  concerns  are  echoed  by  almost  countless  responsible  individuals  who  have 
said,  in  many  waj's — is  not  the  time  now  to  bring  into  the  open  the  subject  that 
has  dwelt  in  shadow  so  long?  The  overwhelming  number  of  speech  and  conference 
invitations  coming  in  to  the  SIECUS  office  is  a  significant  index  of  organizational, 
as  well  as  individual,  concern. 

This  concern  is  reflected,  too,  in  the  rash  of  articles  appearing  in  the  press  and 
periodicals,  the  crop  of  story  episodes  on  network  television,  and  the  discussion 

•  See  last  part  of  newsletter. 
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sessions  on  radio.  Some  are  aimed  at  sober  consideration  of  human  sexuality, 
but  too  many  others  simply  exploit  sex  for  the  sake  of  circulation  or  rating,  and 
are  not  based  on  real  understanding  of  the  facts  or  the  issues  involved.  Favorite 
scapegoats  are  the  college  students  whose  widely  publicized  behavior  has  given 
rise  to  an  epidemic  of  tongue  clucking  among  adults,  all  of  whom  are  beyond 
college  age. 

Another  SIECUS  director  points  out  that  "the  problem  being  faced  in  the 
colleges  cannot  be  understood  except  as  we  understand  the  extent  to  which  we  as 
a  people  have  produced  the  problem.  All  of  us,  college  students  and  adults,  have 
become  captives  of  the  attitudes  we  have  created."  Other  SIECUS  directors 
would  probably  state  the  case  in  other  ways  *  *  *  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
This  is  the  essence  of  SIECUS:  Many  points  of  view  dedicated  to  open  dialog 
and  to  cooperation  and  collaboration  with  other  organizations,  supplementing 
broad  gage  family  life  teaching  with  an  open  focus  on  that  aspect  of  it  that  too  often 
receives  only  an  obUque  or  even  bootleg  approach.  In  effect,  SIECUS  aims  at 
being  an  organization's  organization.  And  to  this  end,  the  supplemental  programs 
of  SIECUS  will  include  materials  and  points  of  view  that  recognize  and  deal  with 
human  sexuality  in  its  totality  rather  than  as  hmited  to  human  reproduction,  and 
at  all  ages  rather  than  limited  to  adolescence  and  youth.  SIECUS  will  gather 
together  the  researchers,  and  the  teaching  materials,  and  the  case  studies  of 
community  efforts  toward  open  dialog.  In  effect,  SIECUS  must  serve  as  the 
clearinghouse  in  tliis  field  of  human  sexual  behavior. 

SIECUS  expects  to  work  closely  with  established,  familj'-centered,  iiiter- 
disciplinary  organizations,  to  help  bring  about,  within  the  framework  of  family 
Ufe  education,  constructive  dialog  between  youth  and  adults  on  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  various  sexual  patterns  that  can  be  identified  in  American  life.  It  is  to 
these  challenges  that  SIECUS  will  respond  *  *  *  deahng  uniquely  with  human 
sexuality  as  a  health  entity. 

These  are  some  of  the  "why's"  for  a  new,  separate  organization.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  response  to  SIECUS  during  its  first  6  months  of  existence  cleai'ly  indicates 
that  if  the  present  group  had  not  created  it,  others  would  inevitably  have  had  to 
do  so. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Profound  scientific  and  social  changes  occurring  in  the  past  several  decades  have 
resulted  in  equally  profound  changes  of  attitudes  toward  sex  and  in  sexual  be- 
havior patterns.  Traditional  ways  of  conduct  and  thinking  have  been  sharply 
challenged  or  modified.  The  consequence  has  been  mounting  concern  and  obvious 
uneasiness  throughout  the  Nation  concerning  the  management  of  the  sexual  im- 
pulse, both  in  our  present  circumstances  and  in  the  future. 

Our  recognition  of  the  need  to  reexamine  and  appraise  evolving  sexual  attitudes, 
and  of  the  importance  of  arriving  at  reasonable  solutions  to  the  present  sexual 
dilemma,  has  led  us  to  this  point: 

We  believe  that  an  organization  rooted  in  a  sincere  concern  for  an  objective, 
responsible  and  positive  approach  to  sex  is  needed.  We  therefore  have  proceeded 
to  form  the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States 
(SIECUS).     We  beUeve  SIECUS  can  perform  certain  functions.     It  can: 

1.  Provide  a  broad,  interdisciphnary  approach  that  will  deal  uniquely  with 
human  sexuality  as  a  health  entity. 

2.  Be  committed  to  the  positive  goal  of  finding  ways  to  incorporate  sex 
meaningfully  and  with  full  acceptance  into  human  living,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  negative  approach  that  denies  the  importance  of  sex  or  looks  upon  it  as  a 
"problem." 

3.  Expand  the  scope  of  sex  education  to  all  age  levels  and  groups.  An  edu- 
cation program  which  concnetrates  solely  upon  children  and  youth,  or  upon 
reproduction  to  the  exclusion  of  sexual  behavior,  is  too  limited. 

4.  Cooperate  with  many  groups  and  work  through  many  educational 
channels;  e.g.,  churches,  public  education,  medical  and  other  professional 
schools,  mass  media  of  communication,  national  organizations  in  mental 
health,  family  life,  and  general  education  fields. 

5.  Create  a  climate  in  which  open  dialog  concerning  sexual  perplexities 
and  uncertainties  maj'  take  place.  We  are  especially  concerned  that  such  an 
interchange  be  established  between  youth  and  adults,  and  between  youth  and 
youth. 

We  expect  SIECUS  to  work  closely  with  the  various  family-helping  professions 
and  with  those  already-established  organizations  that  are  family  centered.  As  a 
part  of,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  broad  aspects  of  personality  development  and  family 
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life  education,  SIECUS  will  focus  on  human  sexuality  as  a  positive  factor  in  the 
total  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  health  of  the  individual  and  his  effective 
functioning  in  society. 

It  is  to  such  challenges  that  SIECUS  must  respond. 

SUGGESTED    INITIAL    PEOGRAMS 

1.  To  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  ongoing  sex  information  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

(a)   To  gather  and  classify  information  on  their  where,  who,  what,  how. 
(5)   To  develop  measuring  scales  and  methods  for  assessing  their  effects 
and  their  effectiveness. 

(c)  To  make  these  findings  available  to  professionals  and  organizations  in 
family  life  and  related  fields. 

(d)  To  make  interpretations  to  professionals  and  to  the  public  on  such 
conclusions  as  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

2.  To  codify  such  studies  and  already  published  materials  as  may  be  pertinent 
to  the  purposes  and  programs  of  the  organization. 

3.  To  plan,  obtain  support  for,  carry  out  or  sponsor,  and  publish,  such  research 
and  programs  as  would  assure  as  rapid  progress  as  possible  toward  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  organization. 

4.  To  provide  a  continuing  forum  whose  scientific  atmosphere  will  make  it 
possible  to  consider  and  discuss,  with  dispassionate  objectivity,  all  aspects  of 
human  sexual  behavior.  An  annual  forum,  to  be  held  in  a  different  region  of  the 
country  each  year,  would  be  the  embodiment  of  this  concept. 

5.  To  enlist  the  active  participation  of  young  people  of  high  schools  and  college 
age  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  directed  toward  helping  all  members 
of  society  to  develop  a  sense  of  informed  responsibility  in  the  use  of  sex  as  a  life 
force. 

6.  To  provide,  for  public  and  professionals — - 

(a)  Objective  information  on  important  aspects  of  observed  human  sexual 
behavior; 

(fe)  Indications  as  to  how  constructive  attitudes  can  be  developed  about 
such  problem  areas  as  sex  in  the  aging,  premarital  sex,  homosexuality,  etc. ; 

(c)  Appropriate  bibliographies  in  generalized  and  specialized  areas  of 
information  on  sex; 

(d)  Publications  and  audiovisual  aids  for  conveying  sex  information 
appropriate  to  the  varying  needs  of  special  groups. 

7.  To  develop,  under  the  guidance  of  specialized  advisory  committees,  teaching 
standards  and  syllabuses  for  sex  education  programs  requested  by  medical  and 
other  professional  schools,  primary  and  secondary  schools,  religious  groups,  etc. 

S.  To  organize  and  conduct  teaching  institutes  for  the  continuing  education  of 
professionals,  timed  and  located  with  reference  to  opportunities,  provided  by 
professional  meetings  of  such  key  groups  as  physicians,  teachers,  nurses,  social 
workers,  clergy,  etc. 

9.  To  evaluate  present  pedagogical  methods  and  techniques  as  to  their  applica- 
bility and/or  adaptability  to  the  special  needs  of  sex  education  as  a  field  of 
knowledge  and  attitudes  that  is  particularly  sensitive  and  vulnerable. 

STRUCTURE 

The  organization  is  of  the  pattern  usual  for  a  national  voluntary  health  agency. 
All  criteria  to  qualify  the  organization  to  apply  for  membership  in  the  National 
Health  Council  are  being  observed. 

Technical  advisory  and  lay  committees  in  speciahzed  areas  will  be  invited  to 
serve  the  needs  indicated  by  the  programs  developed. 

Communication  and  cooperation  will  be  fostered  with  estabUshed  family- 
centered  organizations  and  with  organizations  in  related  fields. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  purposes  and  programs  of  SIECUS  will  be 
its  own,  entirely  independent  of  the  purposes  and  programs  of  other  existing 
agencies.  SIECUS'  program  will  at  all  times  focus  on  meshing  itself  into  gener- 
ahzed  community  health  programs,  particularly  those  that  include  such  compo- 
nents as  mental  health  services  to  youth,  to  families,  and  to  the  age  groups  over  50. 

An  individual  serving  SIECUS  in  any  capacity  will  be  expected  to  do  so  as 
an  individual,  and  not  as  representing  any  organization  or  special  interests. 
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FINANCING 

SIECUS  will  follow  the  funding  patterns  common  to  other  voluntary  health 
agencies:  initially  support  will  be  sought  from  interested  individuals  and  from 
private  foundations.  When  program  accomplishments  justify  it,  public  support 
will  be  solicited,  and  applications  for  grants-in-aid  for  specific  research  and  edu- 
cational projects  will  be  made  to  appropriate  foundations  and  agencies. 

THE   SIECUS    PURPOSE 

To  establish  man's  sexuality  as  a  health  entity;  to  identify  the  special  character- 
istics that  distinguish  it  from,  yet  relate  it  to,  human  reproduction;  to  dignify 
it  by  openness  of  approach,  study,  and  scientific  research  designed  to  lead  toward 
its  understanding  and  its  freedom  from  exploitation;  to  give  leadership  to  pro- 
fessionals and  to  society,  to  the  end  that  human  beings  may  be  aided  toward 
responsible  use  of  the  sexual  faculty  and  toward  assimilation  of  sex  into  their 
individual  life  patterns  as  a  creative  and  re-creative  force. 

SOCIOLOGIST 

John  L.  Thomas,  S.J.,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Louis  University: 

"My  interest  in  SIECUS  stems  from  the  conviction  that  a  serious  reappraisal 
of  contemporary  sexual  patterns  is  long  overdue.  We  have  discarded  past 
conceptions  of  sex  without  bothering  to  replace  them,  so  that  current  attitudes 
and  practices  have  developed  haphazardly,  with  little  concern  for  the  profound 
significance  of  human  sexuality  considered  in  terms  either  of  personal  fulfillment 
and  happiness  or  the  requirements  of  a  technically  advanced  society.  Hence 
I  feel  there  is  vital  need  for  a  national  organization  like  SIECUS  which  will 
strive  to  identify  the  major  relevant  problem  areas  and  cooperate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  more  adequate  approaches  by  providing  the  public  with  the  best  know- 
ledge and  thinking  presently  available." — Board  member,  SIECUS. 

COLLEGE    PRESIDENT 

William  Graham  Cole,  B.D.,  Ph.  D.,  president,  Lake  Forest  College: 
"As  a  college  president,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  pressing  needs  of  students 
for  help  in  the  area  of  sex.  As  one  of  them  put  it,  'This  is  the  rawest  concern  we 
have.'  It  is  not  simply  that  they  need  information,  although  many  of  them  in 
fact  do.  They  are  far  less  sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  than  they  appear. 
But  more  than  that,  they  need  help  in  attitudes,  in  their  sense  of  values,  in  their 
sexual  morality.  SIECUS  can  make  an  invaluable  contribution  here — not  by 
preaching  or  moralizing,  but  by  providing  the  materials  and  the  atmosphere 
which  will  help  students  to  resolve  these  problems  in  a  mature  and  healthy  way." — 
Board  member,  SIECUS. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATOR 

George  Packer  Berry,  M.D.,  dean,  Harvard  Medical  School: 
"I  am  primarily  interested  in  the  problems  to  which  you  are  addressing  your- 
self because  of  their  importance  in  the  education  of  physicians  and  health  officers, 
secondarily  because  of  their  importance  to  every  segment  of  our  society — indeed 
to  the  societies  of  nations  throughout  the  world." — Vice  president,  SIECUS. 

LAWYER 

Harriet  F.  Pilpel,  LL.B.,  senior  partner,  law  firm.  New  York  City: 
"In  the  field  of  sex,  the  United  States  appears  to  be  suffering  from  a  kind  of 
mass  schizophrenia:  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  obsession  with  the  subject,  as 
observed  in  publications,  entertainment,  and  advertising  media;  on  the  other,  we 
continue  to  maintain  on  the  books  antiquated  and  unreasonable  laws  that  exert 
an  arbitrary  impact  not  only  on  normal  human  sexual  behavior  but  also  on  related 
fields  such  as  birth  control  and  medically  indicated  abortion.  Because  I  beheve 
SIECUS  can  help  to  clarify  some  of  this  confusion  and  contribute  to  a  saner 
approach  to  the  whole  subject  of  sex,  I  am  happy  to  be  on  its  board." — Board 
member,  SIECUS. 
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SIECUS  INVITES 
REGISTRATION  OF  SEX  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Register  your  program  only  if  it  is  oflScially  sponsored  by  your  organization. 
Organization  under  whose  auspices  program  is  conducted: 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

(street)  (city)  (state)  (zip) 

Individual  providing  this  information: 

NAME 

TITLE : 

Age  levels  served  by  your  program:  


If  you  know  of  other  officially-sponsored  sex  education  programs,  please  list  names  and  addresses  of  individuals 
to  whom  registration  blanks  can  be  sent: 
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Trustees  Urge  AMA  To  Back  Birth  Control  and  Sex  Education 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  2,  1964] 

Miami  Beach,  December  1. — The  trustees  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
moved  today  to  drop  its  officially  "neutral"  policy  on  birth  control  and  sexual 
behavior. 

The  proposal,  made  by  the  powerful  13-member  board,  which  runs  the  associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  house  of  delegates,  will  be  considered  tomorrow  at 
the  meeting  of  the  delegates  here.  Normally,  trustee  recommendations  get 
automatic  approval. 

It  would  be  the  first  time  in  26  years  that  the  policy  has  been  challenged.  The 
trustees  noted  that  "human  reproduction"  posed  economic  and  social  as  well  as 
medical  problems. 

"There  should  be  no  restraint  on  the  physician  concerning  the  dissemination  of 
birth-control  information,  and,  as  with  other  forms  of  quality  medical  care,  such 
information  should  be  equally  available  to  both  private  and  clinic  patients,"  the 
trustees  declared. 

The  trustees  acted  after  at  growing  number  of  State  and  county  medical  societies, 
components  of  the  AMA,  had  broken  away  from  the  poUcy  set  in  1938.  The 
American  PubUc  Health  Association  has  taken  the  position  that  birth  control  is 
a  governmental  function. 

In  1936  and  1937,  the  poHcy-making  house  of  delegates  disapproved  what  it 
called  "propaganda"  about  birth  control  from  nonmedical  agencies.  Today,  the 
trustees  called  this  "unrealistic"  and  urged  AMA  cooperation  with  the  growing 
control  groups,  provided  the  list  of  nonprofessional  birth-groups  had  "adequate 
medical  direction." 

The  trustees  recommended  that  the  prescription  of  birth  control  measures  should 
be  made  available  to  all  patients  who  require  them,  consistent  with  their  religious 
customs.  The  trustees  said  that  it  should  make  no  difference  whether  the  patient 
got  such  measures  through  private  doctors  or  community-sponsored  health 
services. 

STATE    OPPOSITION    NOTED 

The  resolution  would  put  the  association  in  opposition  to  Massachusetts,  where 
contraceptives  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  Connecticut,  where  the  dissemination  of 
contraceptive  advice  is  illegal.  The  dissemination  of  such  advice  at  public 
hospitals  has  been  an  issue  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  trustees  acted  on  a  report  from  a  committee  that  included  Dr.  Mary  S. 
Calderone,  a  leader  in  the  planned  parenthood  movement  in  New  York.  They 
said  the  time  had  come  for  the  AMA  to  update  its  stand  to  "conform  to  changes 
in  society,"  asserting: 

"An  intelUgent  recognition  of  the  problems  that  relate  to  human  reproduction, 
including  the  need  for  population  control,  is  more  than  a  matter  of  responsible 
parenthood;  it  is  a  matter  of  responsible  medical  practice." 

The  trustees  said  the  AMA  should  disseminate  information  on  all  phases  of 
human  reproduction,  including  sexual  behavior.  They  said  they  had  already 
approved  on  their  own  authority  a  new  brochure  on  all  aspects  and  methods  of 
birth  control — drugs,  chemicals,  devices,  and  the  so-called  rhythm  system  ap- 
proved by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  another  action,  the  trustees  asked  the  house  of  delegates  to  concur  tomorrow 
in  an  expanded  "educational  effort"  to  fight  medicare,  the  administration's 
health-care  program  for  the  elderly  under  social  security. 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Donovan  F.  Ward,  AMA  president,  said  he  might  call  a  special 
session  of  the  house  of  delegates  to  enlarge  the  effort.  Because  of  a  typographical 
error,  the  article  in  the  New  York  Times  yesterday  said  that  the  last  special 
session  was  61  years  ago.     It  should  have  read  11  years  ago. 
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"Recognition"  For  Sexuality:  A  New  Agency 
(By  Earl  Ubell,  science  editor) 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  9, 1965] 

Sexuality,  like  tuberculosis,  heart,  and  cancer  now  has  its  own  health  organiza- 
tion— the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States  (SIECUS). 

However,  the  new  group,  whose  formation  was  announced  yesterday,  has  a 
more  positive  slant  than  the  other  health  groups.  SIECUS's  avowed  purpose  is 
to  establish  man's  sexuality  as  a  health  entity. 

And  to  get  it  started  its  founders  have  gathered  a  distinguished  board  of  direc- 
tors representative  of  many  facets  of  American  life:  medicine,  religion,  sex 
research,  education,  industry,  marriage  counselors,  law,  and  birth  control. 

So  far  SIECUS  has  only  general  goals,  according  to  Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone,  the 
group's  executive  director,  who  resigned  last  July  after  10  years  as  medical  director 
of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 

"Our  object  is  to  provide  an  important  forum  for  the  discussion  of  this  important 
topic,"  Dr.  Calderone  said.  "We  will  carry  out  pilot  projects,  do  research  into  sex 
behavior,  and  perhaps  take  positions  on  problems  of  sexuality  in  America." 

"We  are  not  an  action  group,"  Dr.  Calderone  added. 

president 

Yet  the  group's  first  action  has  been  most  noteworthy.  It  formed.  It  elected 
as  president  Wallace  C.  Fulton,  associate  director  of  community  services  and 
health  education  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  as  vice  president,  Dr.  George  Packer  Berry,  dean  of  Harvard  Medical 
School.  Its  secretary  is  the  Reverend  William  H.  Genn6,  director  of  the  Family 
Life  Department  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 

The  board  is  also  dotted  with  important  names — Father  George  Hagmaier,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Paulist  Institute  for  Religious  Research;  Father  John  L. 
Thomas,  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Order  of  the  National  Jesuit  Social  Science 
Center  in  St.  Louis;  Dr.  Wardell  Pomeroy,  a  former  associate  of  Dr.  Alfred  C. 
Kinsey,  now  in  private  psychological  practice  in  New  York;  Dr.  John  Rock, 
director  of  the  Rock  Reproductive  Clinic. 

Dr.  Calderone  said  that  SIECUS  will  study  all  aspects  of  sexuality  and  make  its 
findings  known  to  other  professions.  "Sex,"  she  said,  "is  too  often  used  for 
exploitation,  both  commercially  and  interpersonally.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
sexuality  is  of  profound  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual." 

Father  Hagmaier,  in  an  interview,  tended  to  agree  with  Dr.  Calderone.  "We 
have  more  than  ever  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  sexuality  touches  on  every 
area  in  modern  life.  We  must  understand  it.  Any  organization  that  dispels 
ignorance  must  receive  encouragement." 

OFFICERS 

President:  Wallace  C.  Fulton,  M.P.H. 

Vice  president:  George  Packer  Berry,  M.D. 

Secretary:  Rev.  William  H.  Genne,  B.D.,  M.A. 

Treasurer:  Isadore  Rubin,  Ph.  D. 

Executive  director:  Mary  S.  Calderone,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 

BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS 

(Board  members  are  not  serving  SIECUS  as  representatives  of  their  organizations, 

but  as  individuals) 

Jessie  Bernard,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  sociology,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 

University  Park,  Pa. 
George  Packer  Berry,  M.D.,  dean  and  professor  of  bacteriology,  Harvard  Medical 

School,  Boston,  Mass. 
June  Bricker,  Ph.  D.,  executive  director,  American  Home  Economics  Association, 

Washington,  D.C. 
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George  Chamis,  Ph.  D.,  coordinator,  Family  Health  Education  Department, 
C.  S.  Mott  Foundation  Children's  Health  Center,  Flint,  Mich. 

Harold  Christensen,  Ph.  D.,  chairman,  Department  of  Sociology,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind. 

William  Graham  Cole,  B.D.,  Ph.  D.,  president,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest, 
111. 

Evelyn  Millis  Duvall,  Ph.  D.,  author  and  lecturer  in  sex  education,  and  family 
relations  Chicago,  HI. 

C.  Fulton  Wallace,  M.P.H.,  associate  director.  Department  of  Community 
Services  and  Health  Education,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  William  H.  Genne,  B.D.,  M.A.,  director.  Family  Life  Department,  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Father  George  Hagmaier,  C.S.P.,  Ed.  D.,  associate  director,  Paulist  Institute  for 
Rehgious  Research,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Reuben  Hill,  Ph.  D.,  director  and  professor  of  sociology,  Minnesota  Family 
Study  Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Warren  R.  Johnson,  Ed.  D.,  professor  and  head  of  health  education.  University 
of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Lester  A.  Kirkendall,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  family  life,  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Greg. 

Robert  W.  Laidlaw,  M.D.,  clinical  director  and  chief  of  psychiatry,  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bernard  Lander,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  sociology.  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Harold  I.  Lief,  M.D.,  professor  of  psychiatry,  Tulane  University  Medical  School, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

David  Mace,  Ph.  D.,  executive  director,  American  Association  of  Marriage 
Counselors,  Madison,  N.J. 

Emily  Mudd,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  family  study  in  psychiatry,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ethel  Nash,  M.A.,  assistant  professor  of  preventive  medicine,  associate  in  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology.  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

James  Peterson,  Ph.  D.,  chairman,  department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harriet  F.  Pilpel,  LL.B.,  senior  partner,  law  firm.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Warden  Pomeroy,  Ph.  D.,  private  practice  of  psychotherapy  and  marriage  coun- 
seling, New  York,  N.Y. 

John  Rock,  M.D.,  director.  Rock  Reproductive  Clinic,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Virgil  M.  Rogers,  Ed.  D.,  project  director,  educational  implications  of  automation, 
National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Isadore  Rubin,  Ph.  D.,  managing  editor.  Sexology  magazine.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Aaron  L.  Rutledge,  Ph.  D.,  leader,  the  counseling  service  and  psychotherapy  pro- 
gram, the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute  of  Human  Development  &  Family  Life,  De- 
troit Mich. 

Helen  Southard,  M.A.,  associate  director,  bureau  of  research  and  program  re- 
sources, national  board,  YWCA,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Father  John  L.  Thomas,  S.J.,  Ph.  D.,  Institute  of  Social  Order,  National  Jesuit 
Social  Science  Center,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paul  Vahanian,  Ed.  D.,  associate  professor  of  education.  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clark  Vincent,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  sociology.  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

1.  Study  guides  in  human  sexual  behavior,  for  the  use  of  discussion  leaders, 
are  in  preparation  for  late  spring  1965. 

2.  Basic  reading  list  in  preparation. 

3.  First  annual  SIECUS  forum  to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  November  12, 
1965.     Topic  to  be  announced.     Save  this  date. 
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Exhibit    161 


"Emphasis  '65— A  Report  From  the  Boston  University  Symposium  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  Birth  Control,"  With  an  Introduction  by  U.S.  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening 

(Published  by  Boston  University  Student  Congress,  1965) 


PREFACE 

On  April  23-24,  1965,  the  Boston  University  Student  Congress  conducted  a 
Symposium  on  Population  Growth  and  Birth  Control  entitled  EMPHASIS  '65.  The 
symposium  topic  was  selected  because  it  is  one  of  growing  concern  and  vital  interest 
not  only  to  college  students,  but  also  to  the  citizenry  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Student  delegates  from  many  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Northeast,  as  well  as 
close  to  one  hundred  experts  in  the  field  of  population  control,  attended  this  two-day 
conference.  Through  the  techniques  of  discussion  workshops,  panel  discussions,  and 
lectures,  the  personal,  religious,  national  and  international  aspects  of  the  population 
problem  were  explored.  We  believe  that  the  open  discussion  of  this  highly  controversial 
subject  was  educationally  beneficial  for  those  attending  the  symposium  and  hope  it 
will  prove  to  be  so  for  readers  of  this  report. 

Kenneth  Weinberg 
Emphasis  '65  Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 

By  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  United  States  Senator  from  Alaska 

Imagine  being  asked  to  write  an  introduction  to  a  book  composed  of  speeches 
made  at  a  birth  control  symposium  held  in  Boston.  Ten  years  ago  no  one  would 
have  believed  it.  Fifty  years  ago,  only  Margaret  Sanger  and  a  few  other  farsighted 
individuals  would  have  attempted  to  discuss  birth  control. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  The  population  problem  is  acknowledged  in  those 
lands  where  men  can  talk,  and  read,  and  listen,  and  learn.  These  men  are  worried, 
and  they  should  be.  We  are  confronted  now  with  the  problems  of  expanding  popula- 
tion and  diminishing  resources  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Every  year  more  than  50  million  people  are  added  to  the  world's  population. 
Each  day  more  than  10,000  people  die  of  malnutrition  and  starvation.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  world's  3.16  billion  people  live  in  constant  hunger. 

The  situation  prompted  former  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  write  in  the 
October  26,  1963,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  that, 

"The  time  has  come,  also,  when  we  must  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
population  explosion  on  our  mutual- assistance  system  .  .  .  Unless  we  do,  it 
may  smother  the  economic  progress  of  many  nations  which,  with  our  technical 
and  economic  assistance,  are  striving  to  build  a  decent  standard  of  living  .   .   ." 

In  the  United  States  some  30  million  Americans  go  to  bed  hungry  each  night. 
But  all  Americans  are  not  hungry.  The  majority  of  our  six  percent  of  the  world's 
population  consumes  one-half  of  the  world's  nonrenewable  resources.  One  average 
American  consumes  in  natural  resources  as  much  as  30  residents  of  India.  Bankers 
say  this  is  using  capital  rather  than  interest. 

We  can  continue  to  curb  quality  and  increase  quantity.  Without  a  population 
stabilization  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  freedoms,  privileges,  and  good  life  we 
enjoy  today. 

Water  supplies  are  inadequate  now.  Chances  are  that  the  recreation  areas  and 
wilderness  areas  we  are  preserving  so  assiduously  in  the  1960's  will  never  be  used 
because  man,  unchecked  in  population  growth,  will  need  the  parks  for  homesites 
and  the  trees  of  the  forests  for  homes  and  furniture.  Denuded  hillsides  will,  of  cojirse, 
encourage  pollution  and  erosion. 

America  in  the  year  2,000  may  be  a  land  where  privacy  is  impossible,  where 
undreamed-of  crowding  will  spoil  the  parks,  the  beaches  and  the  highways.  Public 
services  employing  more  people  will  offer  less  to  the  individual.  More  and  more  of 
the  land  will   be  despoiled  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  litde  boxes,  called  houses. 

Gloom  and  doom  need  not  prevail,  however,  because  we  can  overcome  this 
greatest  challenge  man  has  faced. 
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We  can  win  if  we  wish.  Public  discussions  such  as  the  Boston  University  birth 
control  symposium  help.  Responsible  parenthood  and  family  planning  help.  The 
enacting  of  federal  and  state  laws  to  implement  President  Johnson's  pledge  to  "seek 
new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  population 
and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources"  will  help. 

Information  available  on  birth  control  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  must  be  coordinated  and  disseminated 
upon  request  in  this  country  and  overseas.  Responsibility  to  do  this  must  be  placed 
at  a  high  level,  with  an  assistant  secretary  for  population  problems. 

The  population  dialogue  must  expand.  It  will  when  we  hold  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Population,  preceded  by  state  and  community  conferences. 

My  bill  S.  1676  would  coordinate  and  disseminate  information  requested  and 
encourage  public  discussion,  and  Senate  Subcommittee  hearings  are  being  held  this 
year  on  S.  1676  and  related  bills. 

The  symposium  papers  you  are  about  to  read  will  add  to  the  public's  awareness. 

The  federal  government's  role  as  outlined  by  Dr.  David  E.  Price,  deputy  surgeon 
general  of  the  United  States,  in  his  symposium  remarks,  must  be  better  known  and 
encouraged. 

Dr.  Price  sums  up  the  health  service  role  as  threefold: 

"To  continue  to  help  states  and  localities  make  family  planning  available 
based  on  existing  knowledge;  to  speed  up  research  in  all  aspects  of  human  re- 
production and  population  dynamics  so  that  knowledge  may  be  improved;  and 
to  increase  gready  our  training  of  personnel  so  that  the  inevitably  heavy  demand 
for  their  services  may  be  met." 

Dr.  David  Price  says  career  opportunities  in  the  field  are  great,  and  he  invites 
today's  young  men  and  women  to  "become  permanendy  involved  in  what  I  believe 
to  be  extraordinarily  interesting  pioneering  work." 

He  says  "the  problems  are  not  all  solved  and  exciting  developments  lie  ahead." 

How   right  he  is.   How   far  we  must  travel  on  a  journey  which  has  just  begun. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  POPULATION 

GROWTH  AND  THE  ALLIANCE 

FOR  PROGRESS 

By 

BENEDICT  DUFFY,  M.D. 

Head  of  A.I.D.  for  Latin  America 


Latin  American  population  will  increase  by  58%  between  1964  and  1980.  Com- 
parable estimates  are  27%  for  North  America,  S%  for  Europe,  48%  for  Africa  and 
30%  for  Asia  (excluding  Mainland  China).  The  fact  that  die  population  growth  rates 
of  most  of  Latin  America  more  than  offset  economic  development  has  been  a  major 
obstacle  in  the  hemisphere  effort  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
was  this  realization  which  prompted  President  Kennedy  in  1961,  in  a  special  message 
on  foreign  aid,  to  observe,  "The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  really  staggering.  In 
Latin  America,  population  growth  is  already  threatening  to  outpace  economic  growth 
and,  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  living  standards  are  actually  declining." 

A  more  recent  analysis  by  a  distinguished  Latin  American,  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo,  presented  a  more  somber  view  —  "Without  the  successful  achievement  of 
fantastic  —  and  up  to  now  unforeseeable  —  economic  development,  population  growth 
must  inexorably  convert  Latin  America  into  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  miserable 
and  devastated  regions  of  this  planet."  (VISION  magazine.  May  29,  1964). 

The  population  program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  centered  on  the  need  for 
research,  education  and  training  in  the  development  of  institutions  for  Latin  Americans 
to  assess  their  population  needs.  It  is  up  to  each  Latin  American  nation  to  decide  as 
to  whether  there  are  problems  associated  with  population  growth  in  their  particular 
country  and  just  what  sort  of  continuing  demographic  and  health  program  is  required 
to  help  solve  such  problems. 

This  is  no  small  task.  As  the  United  Nations  seminar  on  population  problems 
in  Latin  America  has  pointed  out  —  "The  majority  of  the  countries  in  this  region  are 
generally  believed  to  be  under-populated  in  the  sense  that  if  they  had  more  people, 
suitably  distributed  within  their  territory,  they  could  make  more  effective  use  of  re- 
sources which  are  now  idle,  and  could  benefit  from  certain  economies  in  the  scale  of 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  have  been  made  clear  that  nearly  all  countries  of  the  region  are  suffering  from  a 
considerable  handicap  in  their  efforts  towards  economic  development  because  of  the 
rapid  rates  at  which  their  populations  are  growing.  Those  which  are  under-populated 
naturally  have  less  reason  to  be  concerned  about  this  matter  than  the  others,  but  in 
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their  case,  too,  it  seems  evident  that  in  spite  of  the  advantages  which  in  the  long  run 
might  accrue  to  them  from  a  larger  population,  their  economic  progress  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  they  could  arrive  at  those  larger  numbers  at  a  more  leisurely 
pace."  (Seminar  on  Evaluation  and  Utilization  of  Population  Census  Data  in  Latin 
America  —  United  Nations,  New  York,  1960.  p.  37.) 

University  projects  which  have  been  initiated  included  a  contract  with  the 
Demography  Center  of  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley.  This  group  provides 
Add  survey  and  direct  consultation  services  for  government  and  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  Latin  America.  Another  University  project  of  considerable  interest 
is  the  new  program  with  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  to  develop  intensive  studies 
of  family  dynamics  in  transitional  Latin  American  societies.  These  studies  will  involve 
the  active  participation  of  Universities  in  Colombia,  Peru  and  Brazil.  A  research 
study  more  related  to  the  actual  family  planning  process  is  a  projected  study  of  the 
roles  of  the  religious  leader  and  the  health  worker  in  the  development  of  family  plan- 
ning information  and  action. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  roles  of  the  health  and  economic  planners  in  the 
development  of  population  policy  and  programs  in  Latin  America.  In  an  effort  to 
raise  the  level  of  professional  interest  and  capacity  in  the  population  field,  the  popula- 
tion unit  has  sponsored  a  variety  of  training  programs  in  population  matters.  We 
are  presendy  engaged  with  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization  in  the  development 
of  training  in  demography  emd  public  health  in  schools  of  medicine  and  public  health 
in  Latin  America.  This  should  improve  physician  leadership  in  population  affairs. 
Similar  developments  are  planned  for  the  government  and  economic  planning 
representatives. 

The  use  of  the  voluntary  agency  has  not  been  overlooked.  In  Jamaica  where 
there  is  a  public  concensus  on  the  need  for  a  broad  family  planning  program,  it  has 
been  possible  to  develop  support  for  the  educational  program  of  the  family  welfare 
society.  Similar  programs  are  being  discussed  with  family  organizations  in  other 
Latin  American  countries.  The  importance  of  official  approval  of  each  such  education- 
action  program  is  carefully  considered  and  there  is  no  instance  where  the  action  of 
AID  has  been  interpreted  as  being  motivated  by  the  material  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  role  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  population  affairs  of  Latin  America 
is  one  requiring  careful  analysis.  Church  leadership  is  beginning  to  develop  in  the 
areas  of  social  and  economic  development.  An  emphasis  on  development  of  Church- 
related  programs  is  based  on  the  premise  that  church  cooperation  is  a  necessary  re- 
quirement if  any  broad  program  of  family  planning  is  to  be  presendy  undertaken  in 
Latin  America.  There  is  also  the  belief  that  the  church  represents  the  single  agency 
in  Latin  America  with  the  greatest  unused  potential  for  education  in  family  re- 
sponsibility. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  church  leadership  is  assuming  responsibility  in  the 
social  and  economic  reform  necessary  for  development  including  the  acceptance  of 
family  planning.  Population  growth  has  been,  in  some  ways,  responsible.  As  Father 
Francois  Houtart,  a  leading  Catholic  priest  —  sociologist  student  of  Latin  America 
has  stated,  "A  break  with  the  'ancien  regime'  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  development. 
The  population  explosion  makes  it  imperative.  The  means  of  communication  and  the 
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mass  media  have  drawn  the  marginal  masses  out  of  their  isolation  and  created  an 
increasing  social  consciousness.  It  is  not  too  strong  to  speak  about  'social  revolution,' 
a  concept  which  does  not  inevitably  imply  violence  —  because  of  the  necessary  rupture 
with  the  'ancien  regime'  as  a  condition  for  the  take-off  of  the  development."  (Social 
Structures  in  Latin  America:  Genesis  and  Evolution,  Speech  before  Catholic  Inter- 
American  Cooperation  Program,  Chicago,  Illinois  Jan.  27,  1965.) 

The  United  Nations  report,  previously  referred  to,  suggests  the  need  for  an 
educational  program  with  emphasis  on  family  responsibility  —  "most  Governments  in 
Latin  America  would  be  very  hesitant  to  adopt  a  policy  aimed  at  encouraging  family 
planning.  For  them,  if  they  feel  any  need  to  slow  down  population  growth,  the  ap- 
propriate measures  of  policy  will  be  less  direct  —  they  might  be  concerned,  for  in- 
stance, with  possible  means  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  poorer  and  less  educated 
classes  of  die  people  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility  and  prudence  in  regard  to 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  children,  which  would  be  consistent  with  their  religious 
ideals  and  the  highest  values  of  their  culture." 

This  emphasis  on  the  better  life  through  social  change  and  family  responsibility 
has  developed  out  of  the  beginning  response  to  the  profound  challenge  of  population 
growth  in  Latin  America.  There  are  important  ethical  aspects.  As  Ambassador  Steven- 
son has  observed  —  "Perhaps  the  necessity  of  confronting  the  population  dilemma 
will  finally  usher  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  .  .  .  The  true  obstacle  is  the  long  neglect 
of  population  problems,  only  now  beginning  to  be  remedied  by  scientists,  by 
theologians,  by  administrators,  by  social  scientists  and  by  statesmen." 

This  conference  helps  look  to  that  better  day  for  all  the  people  of  the  Americas. 
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ACTION  ON   THE  HOME  FRONT 

By 

DAVID  E.  PRICE,  M.D. 

Deputy  Surgeon  General 

and  President  Johnson's 

Personal  Representative  to  the  Symposium 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  provided  by  this  Symposium  on  Population  Growth 
and  Birth  Control  to  discuss  the  domestic  activities  of  government  in  this  field. 

Tracing  the  events  that  lead  to  federal  action  back  to  their  early  beginnings  — 
or,  more  exactly,  attempting  to  trace  them  —  is  almost  certainly  a  futile,  but  never- 
theless a  fascinating,  exercise.  Somewhere,  sometime,  of  course,  one  first  person  has 
to  have  recognized  an  existing  or  impending  problem  and  to  have  suggested,  in 
broad  terms  at  least,  the  remedy  that  eventually  will  be  adopted.  Typically,  he  will 
find  few  followers  and  a  notable  lag  phase  occurs. 

But  if  the  problem  is  real  and  the  remedy  a  sound  one  in  the  context  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  times,  it  is  bound  to  occur  to  others  in  due  course.  The  discussion 
widens  —  gradually  at  first,  and  then  rapidly  —  and  in  the  process  two  purposes  are 
served.  Definitions  of  the  problem  and  of  methods  for  dealing  with  it  are  refined  and 
updated,  and  the  public  is  informed  of  the  issues. 

Since  we  are  a  democracy,  and  since  the  powers  of  our  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  follows  that  considerable  public  discussion  and 
agreement  on  the  need  for  action,  and  on  the  feasibility  of  the  action,  must  occur 
before  a  governmental  program  can  be  effective.  Unless  there  is  something  approach- 
ing a  consensus  before  a  program  is  initiated,  and  unless  a  consensus  is  maintained 
thereafter,  that  program  is  not  likely  to  have  a  long  life.  As  an  example,  I  give 
you  prohibition. 

Population  problems  have  usually  been  seen  from  two  separate  viewpoints.  One 
sees  the  problem  of  total  population  in  relation  to  natural  resources  and  the  state 
of  technology  —  an  economic  viewpoint.  The  other  considers  the  problems  of  in- 
dividuals, whether  the  total  population  is  expanding  or  not  —  I'll  call  it  a  humani- 
tarian approach.  It  has  taken  some  time  for  these  separate  schools  to  make  common 
cause. 
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The  economic  viewpoint,  the  recognition  of  the  problems  to  be  created  by  limited 
natural  resources  in  relation  to  an  expanding  population,  is  usually  traced  back  to 
Thomas  Robert  Maldius,  although  (and  here  I  take  Lord  Keynes  as  my  authority) 
die  principal  point  had  been  largely  made  by  several  earlier  18th  century  writers, 
but  without  creating  any  particular  stir.  It  was  not  an  argument  to  impress  this 
country  during  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  especially  since  it  appeared  to  have 
been  refuted,  for  all  practical  purposes,  by  the  industrial  revolution. 

Our  natural  resources  seemed  inexhaustible.  American  communities  competed 
with  each  other  for  population  and  boasted  of  their  successes.  Rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation was  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  prosperity.  And  of  course  it  was,  at 
least  for  some. 

Since  then,  but  for  the  most  part  only  in  very  recent  years,  we  have  had  some 
sober,  second  thoughts. 

Until  fairly  recendy,  any  attention  that  has  been  given  to  assistance  in  family 
planning  in  this  country  has  been  largely  motivated  by  concern  for  individuals  rather 
than  by  broad  economic  considerations.  A  point  frequendy  overlooked  is  that  such 
assistance  has  not  been  concerned  only  with  methods  for  preventing  conception.  It 
has  also  helped  in  methods  for  promoting  conception  and  in  preventing  miscarriages 
for  women  who  want  but  have  not  been  able  to  bear  children.  It  has  assisted  arrang- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  children. 

The  more  usual  service,  of  course,  is  helping  people  to  prevent  conception  so 
that  their  children  may  be  spaced,  and  the  tragedy  of  unwanted  children,  of  children 
who  cannot  be  cared  for  adequately,  will  be  avoided.  At  stake  here  are  the  well- 
being,  the  physical  and  mental  health,  of  the  parents  and  of  all  the  children  of  the 
family,  wanted  and  unwanted  alike.  These  services  have  been  given  entirely  by 
voluntary  groups  and  private  physicians.  Until  very  recendy,  government  has  not 
been  involved.  Indeed,  the  legality  of  such  activity,  even  by  private  practitioners,  has 
been  at  least  questionable  in  some  jurisdictions. 

Reaching  a  consensus  to  permit  a  reversal  of  public  policy  is  usually  a  difficult 
and  tortuous  road,  and  this  one  has  been  no  exception. 

In  1941,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  the  Acting  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  wrote,  "It  is  the  poHcy  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  cooperate  with 
the  Health  Departments  of  the  various  states  in  the  programs  that  they  decide  are 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  health  of  the  people 
whom  they  serve.  Should  a  State  Department  of  Health  decide  on  its  own  initiative  to 
undertake  a  child  spacing  program  in  accordance  with  the  health  laws  of  the  state, 
the  Public  Health  Service  would  give  the  proposal  the  same  consideration  as  would 
be  given  to  any  other  proposal  in  connection  with  the  health  program  of  the  state." 

The  record  does  not  show  any  takers,  but  the  point  had  been  made. 

The  rapidly  growing  birth  rate  that  followed  World  War  II  stimulated  dis- 
cussions in  government  and  in  professionzd  and  voluntary  organizations  of  the  need 
for  government  action,  but  support  was  not  obtained.  The  discussions  had  not  yet 
reached  a  wide  enough  audience,  so  that  there  was  no  real  national  understanding  of 
die  seriousness  of  die  situation.  In  1959,  President  Eisenhower  said,  "I  cannot  imagine 
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anything  more  emphatically  a  subject  that  is  not  a  proper  political  or  governmental 
activity  .  .  .  this  government  will  not  ...  as  long  as  I  am  here,  have  a  positive 
political  doctrine  in  its  program  that  has  to  do  with  this  problem  of  birth  control. 
That's  not  our  business." 

This  remained  the  policy  of  the  federal  government  until  1961,  when  President 
Kennedy,  in  a  special  message  on  foreign  aid,  said,  "The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
is  staggering.  In  Latin  America,  for  example,  population  growth  is  already  threaten- 
ing to  outpace  economic  growth.  And  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  living  standards 
are  actually  declining  .  .  .  and  the  problems  are  no  less  serious  or  demanding  in 
other  developing  parts  of  the  world." 

When  in  July,  1962,  Mr.  Celebrezze  became  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  he  directed  that  a  somewhat  outdated  compilation  previously  made  by  the 
Natioucd  Institutes  of  Health  of  the  status  of  research  on  human  reproduction  with 
special  reference  to  birth  control  be  brought  up  to  date  and  published.  This  was 
accomplished  in  December  1962  and  the  report  became  the  zero  milestone  in  assessing 
the  total  research  effort  in  this  field. 

Then,  in  January  of  this  year,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  President 
Johnson  made  his  often  quoted  statement,  "I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in 
world  resources." 

What  are  we  doing,  and  what  needs  to  be  done? 

Clearly,  the  most  urgent  task  is  to  put  to  use  fully  the  knowledge  we  already 
have.  At  the  same  time  we  must  step  up  our  research  efforts,  both  bio-medical  and 
sociological.  The  third  job,  the  one  on  which  the  other  two  depend  for  their  success, 
is  the  training  of  people  to  work  in  this  field. 

There  are  three  sources  of  federal  funds  available  to  states  and  localities  which 
wish  to  establish  family  planning  services  and  put  our  knowledge  to  work.  One  source 
is  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Welfare  Administration,  which  administers  a  grants- 
in-aid  program  for  projects  which  give  comprehensive  medical  care  to  disadvantaged 
mothers  and  children.  These  grants,  along  with  state  and  local  funds,  are  the  principal 
source  of  support  for  the  family  planning  services  included  in  maternal  health  pro- 
grams administered  by  State  and  local  health  departments.  While  many  states  have 
been  providing  such  services  on  a  limited  scale  for  a  number  of  years,  family  plan- 
ning services  received  a  major  impetus  with  the  enactment  of  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Mentcd  Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963.  One  section  of  this 
statute  provides  a  new  authorization  for  project  grants  for  comprehensive  maternity 
and  infant  care  programs  for  women  in  low-income  families  who  have  conditions 
which  are  hazardous  to  themselves  and  to  their  infants.  Family  planning  has  been 
included    in    all    projects    that  have  been   approved  so  far  under  this  authorization. 

A  second  source  of  federal  funds  are  the  general  health  grants-in-aid  to  states 
administered  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  Determination  of  the  kinds  of  activities  a 
state  includes  as  a  part  of  its  public  health  program  is  a  prerogative  of  each  state. 
If  a  state  determines  that  the  provision  of  family  planning  information  or  services 
is  an  activity  to  be  undertaken  as  part  of  its  public  health  program,  it  may  do  so 
and,  upon   request,  could  use  general  health  grant  funds  to  assist  in  financing  such 
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activities.  The  advantage  of  services  under  this  program  would  be  that  they  would  be 
open  to  all  people  rather  than  only  to  people  who  qualify  on  the  basis  of  need  for 
other  services,  as  is  the  case  in  other  family  planning  programs  receiving  federal 
support. 

The  third  source  of  federal  funds  is  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which 
administers  the  "anti-poverty  program."  In  its  community  action  programs,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  approve  family  planning  services  if  the  com- 
munity wishes  to  undertake  that  activity.  This  program  is  just  getting  underway,  so 
there  is  no  way  yet  to  know  how  many  communities  will  place  an  emphasis  on 
family  planning. 

Of  course,  no  agency  of  the  federal  government  has  authority  to  force  states  or 
localities  to  give  family  planning  services,  but  the  growth  of  interest  in  such  services 
has  been  encouraging.  There  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  now  gaining  momentum. 

In  1963  the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Healdi  Officers  recommended 
"that  its  members  recognize  the  importance  of  family  planning  and  that  states  desiring 
to  do  so  should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  in  program  development." 

Surveys,  conducted  in  1963  and  1964,  indicated  that  the  number  of  states  (includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico)  in  which  family  planning  services  were 
available  in  at  least  some  local  governmental  maternal  and  child  health  clinics  had 
increased  from  12  in  1963  to  20  in  1964.  The  Children's  Bureau  reports  that  this 
has  since  increased  to  25.  The  number  of  state  health  departments  that  had,  either  in 
addition  or  instead,  a  specific  policy  of  referring  women  in  need  of  family  planning 
service  to  a  non-governmental  source  of  those  services  increased  from  16  in  1963  to 
23  in  1964. 

For  research,  both  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau  provide 
funds  under  programs  substantially  expanded  on  the  recommendation  of  Secretary 
Celebrezze.  The  Children's  Bureau  is  especially  interested  in  supporting  studies  that 
will  evaluate  the  various  methods  of  family  planning  with  particular  reference  to 
different  socio-economic  groups.  Severed  such  studies  are  now  underway. 

The  Public  Health  Service  supports  medical  research  and  research  training 
principally  through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  This  research  includes  clinical, 
biomedical  and  behavioral  studies.  At  present  population  research  is  centered  within 
the  much  larger  program  in  reproductive  biology  at  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  which  is  one  of  the  9  Institutes.  In  addition,  some 
of  the  other  Institutes  such  as  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  also  support  projects  in  this  field. 

Research  in  reproductive  biology  includes  biological  and  behavioral  studies  in 
humans  and  experimental  animals  which  will  lead  to  our  better  understanding  of  the 
multitude  of  factors  involved  in  the  creation  and  development  of  healthv  new  Individ- 
uals. The  reproductive  biological  program  within  the  NICHHD  currendy  supports 
224  research  grants  and  64  training  grants  and  fellowships.  The  total  budget  is  over 
7  million  dollars. 

It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  research  which  is  specifically  devoted  to  fertility 
control  since  so  much  research  in  reproduction  has  the  potential  of  eventually  provid- 
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ing  useful  knowledge.  At  present  the  NICHHD  provides  about  $500,000  a  year  in 
the  support  of  research  determined  to  be  directly  related  to  population  problems.  This 
is  admittedly  a  small  amount  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  federal  government  is 
supporting  such  important  work.  The  Public  Health  Service  actively  encourages  the 
use  of  these  resources  for  the  support  of  sound  scientific  research  projects  which  deal 
with  this  important  human  problem. 

In  addition,  through  training  programs  and  fellowships  within  universities  and 
at  NIH  itself,  the  Public  Health  Service  is  helping  to  increase  the  number  of  research 
scientists  competent  to  work  in  this  field.  Training  people  for  work  on  population 
problems  is  perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  important  job  we  have. 

Through  its  training  programs,  fellowships,  research  associate  programs,  de- 
velopment awards,  and  by  enlarging  its  own  staff,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  is  helping  to  increase  scientific  competence  in  re- 
productive biology,  including  behavioral  and  sociological  aspects.  Training  activities 
in  the  endocrinology  programs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases,  in  the  cancer  detection  programs  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and  the 
behavioral  studies  programs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  also  contain 
elements  germane  to  this  field. 

Another  unit  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Division  of  Community  Health 
Services,  is  supporting  projects  to  provide  students  in  a  school  of  public  health  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  biological  and  social  factors  related  to  variations  on  the  health 
and  growth  of  populations  and  to  provide  special  training  to  a  group  of  physicians, 
health  educators,  and  nurses  to  prepare  them  to  serve  as  administrators  of,  or  con- 
sultants to,  family  planning  programs. 

The  Children's  Bureau  also  provides  grants  to  universities  for  graduate  training 
in  maternal  and  child  health  in  schools  of  public  health,  schools  of  nursing,  schools 
of  social  work,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  another  unit  of  our  Department,  is  re- 
sponsible for  evaluating  safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs  including  the  oral  contraceptive 
pills.  This  is  done  through  monitoring  the  use  of  the  drug  during  its  investigatioucJ 
phase  and  the  evaluation  of  the  product  before  it  appears  on  the  market  for  use  by 
the  physician  in  his  daily  practice. 

These  actions  by  the  government  are  being  substantially  reinforced  by  actions  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  American  Medical  Association  has  formed  a  Committee  on 
Human  Reproduction  that  is  hard  at  work  compiling  a  handbook  for  physicians  to 
help  assure  the  widest  availability  of  up-to-date  knowledge  and  skilled  professional 
services.  This  is  one  step  in  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  "that  the  prescription  of  child-spacing 
measures  should  be  made  available  to  all  patients  who  require  them,  consistent  with 
their  creed  and  mores,  whether  they  obtain  their  medical  care  through  private  phy- 
sicians or  tax-  or  community-supported  health  services." 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  job  is  threefold:  to  continue  to  help  states  and  localities 
make  family  planning  available  based  on  existing  knowledge;  to  speed  up  research 
in  all  aspects  of  human  reproduction  and  population  dynamics  so  that  knowledge 
may   be  improved;   and  to  increase  gready  our  training  of  personnel  so  that  the  in- 
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evitably  heavy  demand  for  their  services  may  be  met. 

The  career  opportunities  in  this  field  are  great.  I  hope  that  some  of  you  will 
-become  permanendy  involved  in  what  I  believe  to  be  extraordinarily  interesting 
pioneering  work.  The  problems  are  not  all  solved  and  exciting  developments  lie  ahead. 
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THE  CHANGING  PATTERN 
OF  POPULATION  GROWTH 


By 

FREDERICK  OSBORN 

Executive  Board,  Population  Council 


Since  World  War  II  the  number  of  people  in  the  world  has  been  growing  at  an 
unprecedented  and  constandy  increasing  rate.  In  the  year  1964  alone  there  were  some 
65  million  more  births  than  deaths.  If  continued,  such  a  rate  of  growth  would  double 
the  world's  population  every  forty  years.  All  our  technical  advances  in  agriculture 
and  manufacture,  all  our  new  powers  of  regimentation  and  organization,  would  not 
be  able  to  prevent  a  lowering  of  the  world's  standards  of  living  if  such  an  increase 
should  continue  for  too  long.  So  we  have  dire  prophesies  of  what  may  happen  to 
man  in  an  overpopulated  world.  But  at  some  point  population  growth  will  inevitably 
slow  down  or  cease.  Instead  of  frightening  ourselves  with  figures  we  might  better 
consider  when  this  decline  will  begin,  and  the  circumstances  which  might  bring  it 
about. 

Malthus  believed  that  increases  in  population  would  always  be  brought  to  a 
halt  by  the  "positive  checks"  of  famine,  disease  and  war.  He  was  justified  in  having 
this  belief  because  that  is  what  had  always  happened  in  the  past.  There  had  been 
rapid  increases  whenever  food  supplies  became  more  abundant  or  the  conditions  of 
life  became  easier.  With  the  discovery  of  tools  stone-age  men  increased  from  a  handful 
at  the  beginning  to  an  estimated  five  million  over  a  period  of  a  million  years.  The 
development  of  agriculture  and  the  domestication  of  animals,  made  possible  an  in- 
crease in  only  10,000  years  to  some  250  million  by  the  time  of  Christ.  For  the  next 
1600  years  there  were  no  great  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life,  and  world  popula- 
tion increased  only  slowly  to  reach  about  500  million  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Then  the  compass  and  improved  sailing  ships,  the  discovery  of  unoccupied  continents, 
improved  transportation  and  communication,  new  sources  of  food,  all  contributed  to 
a  rapid  increase  in  numbers,  especially  among  European  peoples  who  were  the  chief 
beneficiaries.  The  European  peoples  increased  sevenfold  between  1630  and  1900, 
while  world  population  as  a  whole  increased  only  fourfold.  In  all  these  periods,  even 
those  of  most  rapid  increase,  growth  was  not  continuous,  but  was  interrupted  in  one 
area  or  another,  or  even  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  by  the  failure  of  crops,  by  wars, 
or  epidemics,  sometimes  by  gross  changes  in  climate.  Growth  went  by  spurts,  some- 
times slowing  down,  sometimes  actually  declining  in  the  face  of  the  Malthusian  checks 
—  famine,  epidemics,  wars. 
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If  we  went  by  the  long  experience  of  the  past,  we  would  have  to  expect  that  the 
present  rapid  growth  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  South  America  would  soon 
begin  to  slow  before  the  attack  of  the  Four  Horsemen.  One  of  them,  hunger,  seems 
almost  ready  to  begin.  In  most  of  these  areas  per  capita  food  consumption  is  less 
than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Malnutrition  is  increasingly  endemic.  The  dis- 
eases which  feed  on  such  conditions  may  not  much  longer  be  held  back  by  modern 
methods  of  public  health,  while  the  social  and  political  organization  of  some  large 
areas  is  showing  signs  of  breakdown,  the  processes  of  change  being  handicapped  by 
pressures  of  rapid  growth  and  the  failure  to  meet  the  rising  expectations  of  the  worlds 
impoverished  masses.  If  there  were  no  new  conditions  to  change  these  historic  pro- 
cesses, it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  all  the  world,  or  certainly  most  of  it,  would 
be  back  on  the  Malthusian  basis  it  has  always  lived  under  in  the  past;  the  mass  of 
the  world's  people  poor  to  the  edge  of  starvation,  ruled  by  those  who  have  acquired 
control  of  wealth  and  modern  arms. 

But  the  recent  history  of  the  people  of  European  descent  tells  us  that  there  is  an 
alternative  to  such  a  disappointing  future.  For  over  a  hundred  years,  first  in  France, 
then  in  England,  later  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  birth  rate  has  gone  down  by  the  voluntary  decision  of  the  people  that  they  would 
have  smaller  families.  Women  married  in  England  in  1860  were  averaging  six 
children  during  their  reproductive  years.  Women  married  twenty  years  later  averaged 
only  four  children,  and  size  of  family  kept  going  down  in  England  until  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  nineteen  thirties  the  rate  of  reproduction  was  for  a  time  well  below 
that  needed  for  replacement.  A  similar  decUne  in  births  took  place  in  most  European 
countries.  Even  in  the  United  States  the  birth  rate  during  the  depression  was  not 
much  above  replacement.  Malthus  had  predicted  the  use  of  what  he  called  "prudential 
checks,"  late  marriage,  or  continence;  but  these  people  were  using  a  prudential  check 
not  foreseen  or  recognized  by  Malthus,  the  method  of  birth  control  or  contraception. 

The  birth  control  methods  available  before  I960  were  used  effectively  by  people 
with  some  education  and  at  an  economic  level  above  that  of  extreme  poverty.  But 
in  the  United  States  at  least  they  were  not  equally  effective  among  the  people  on  the 
borderline  of  poverty  or  on  relief.  Extensive  studies  carried  out  in  India  and  other 
Asian  countries  showed  that  agricultural  people  at  the  lower  economic  levels  and 
with  little  education  had  neither  the  facilities  nor  the  diligence  to  apply  the  older 
methods  of  birth  control  effectively  or  continuously,  even  when  the  great  majority 
were  anxious  not  to  have  more  than  three  or  four  children.  It  looked  as  though  this 
new  check  on  population  growth  would  be  only  partially  effective,  reducing  the  rate 
of  births  in  the  more  advanced  countries,  but  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the 
old  Malthusian  basis.  Even  in  the  advanced  countries  the  least  educated  and  poorest 
groups  appeared  destined  to  increase  at  a  rate  which  would  gready  increase  their 
number  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  who  would  then  carry  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  cost  of  welfare  and  relief  There  was  danger  that  in  the  west  the  people 
would  be  divided  into  two  classes;  the  more  educated  and  better  off,  practicing  birth 
control  and  constandy  improving  their  position,  and  the  least  educated  and  poorest 
groups,  not  practicing  birth  control  effectively  and  with  a  declining  position.  In  the 
world  as  a  whole  the  industrialized  countries,  using  the  prudenticil  check  of  birth 
control,  would  tend  to  have  low  birth  rates  and  continued  low  death  rates,  with  a 
constantly  increasing  level  of  living.  The  less  developed  countries  with  large  popula- 
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dons  at  a  low  level  of  living  and  little  educaUon,  would  not  use  birth  control  effec- 
tively, their  birth  rate  would  remain  high,  and  their  numbers  would  increase  faster 
than  their  per  capita  production  to  the  point  where  the  death  rate  rose  to  meet  tire 
birth  rate,  under  the  positive  checks  of  famine,  plague  and  war.  It  would  seem  un- 
likely that  the  education  and  standards  of  the  mass  of  the  world's  people  could  under 
these  conditions,  be  raised  fast  enough  to  get  them  to  use  the  old  methods  of  birth 
control  effectively.  It  was  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  future,  but  the  only  one  justified 
by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

Then,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  picture  changed  because  of  two  new  and 
striking  developments,  one  coming  right  after  the  other.  In  1961  an  oral  contraceptive, 
the  famous  "pill,"  was  put  on  the  market.  It  required  only  to  be  taken  regularly 
every  day  for  each  twenty  days  in  the  month.  For  the  first  time  there  was  available  a 
method  of  contraception  which  was  wholly  separated  from  the  act  of  procreation  in 
dme  or  application.  It  required  a  minimum  of  diligence  and  was  highly  effective. 
Its  cost  was  within  the  means  of  almost  everyone  in  the  United  States.  By  1965  it 
was  being  used  by  millions  of  women,  and  was  being  dispensed  free  by  an  increasing 
number  of  hospitcJs  and  public  health  clinics  all  over  the  country.  It  is  as  acceptable 
among  people  at  the  lowest  economic  and  educational  levels  as  it  is  among  the  better 
educated  and  well  to  do.  Barring  some  unexpected  change,  we  may  now  assume  that 
before  long  birth  rates  will  dechne  in  all  groups  in  the  industrialized  countries  to  meet 
the  low  death  rates  they  now  enjoy,  so  that  their  growth  will  be  slowed  to  the  point 
where  it  will  be  well  below  the  annual  increase  in  their  per  capita  production. 

The  cost  of  the  pill  greatiy  limits  its  use  among  the  mass  of  the  world's  people 
outside  the  industrialized  countries,  where  every  cent  must  be  spent  on  bare  sub- 
sistence. But  another  new  and  even  more  revolutionary  change  in  birth  control  methods 
is  now  taking  place.  The  intra-uterine  coil  or  loop  of  polyethylene  plastic  has  recendy 
been  tested  on  some  thirty  thousand  women  in  the  United  States  and  Asia  over  a 
period  of  two  years  or  more,  and  with  smaller  groups  over  much  longer  periods.  It 
has  shown  no  signs  of  injury  nor  of  causing  ftiture  trouble.  It  is  easily  accepted  by 
people  at  different  economic  levels  and  in  different  areas  of  the  world.  For  the  85%  of 
the  women  who  retain  the  device  after  the  first  insertion  its  contraceptive  effectiveness 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  method.  It  is  like  an  easily  reversible  sterilization. 
But  most  important  of  all,  it  makes  it  possible  for  governments  to  carry  out  mass 
programs  of  fertility  (jontrol  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  would  carry  out  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  epidemics  using  inoculations  or  immunizations.  The  post- 
partum insertion  of  an  I.U.D.  seems  welcomed  by  the  very  great  majority  of  women 
who  have  already  had  three  or  four  children,  whether  in  the  U.  S.  or  in  Asia.  The 
cost  is  negligible,  in  Asia  only  a  few  cents.  No  further  care  or  effort  is  required  of  the 
women,  and  thus  their  economic  level,  lack  of  education  or  care  does  not  lessen  the 
effectiveness  of  the  method.  If  another  child  is  desired,  the  device  can  be  easily  re- 
moved. For  the  first  time  it  has  become  possible  to  extend  effective  voluntary  birth 
control  to  all  of  the  world's  people.  The  means  for  doing  so  are  at  hand,  the  speed 
with  which  it  is  done  will  depend  on  the  will  to  do  it. 

These  new  means  are  certainly  not  the  last  word  in  birth  control.  They  will  be 
followed  by  even  more  acceptable  methods,  such  as  methods  of  immunization  which 
would  be  available  to  men   as  well   as  to  women.  But  the  several  years'  experience 
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th  the  pill  and  the  I.U.D.  casts  new  light  on  probable  future  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  population  growth. 

The  change  in  growth  patterns  may  come  most  rapidly  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  married  women  of  the  U.  S.  are  now  averaging  something  over 
three  children  during  their  reproductive  years.  At  present  age-specific  death  rates  some- 
thing under  2.2  children  per  married  woman  are  required  for  replacement.  The  result 
is  a  rate  of  growth  of  over  P/j  per  cent  a  year,  about  the  same  as  that  of  India. 
Birth  rates  are  subject  to  several  factors  which  can  change  quite  quickly;  proportion 
married,  age  at  marriage,  the  extension  of  contraception  to  all  classes,  and  changing 
fashions  in  size  of  family.  Ever  since  the  last  war,  age  at  marriage  has  been  falling 
in  the  U.  S.  until  now  it  is  at  a  low  of  20.3  years  for  girls  and  22.7  years  for  men. 
Conditions  for  the  employment  of  young  married  people  have  been  most  favorable 
since  the  war.  They  are  likely  to  change  for  the  worse  as  the  great  number  of  young 
people  born  during  the  "baby  boom"  in  increasing  numbers  during  1965  and  after. 
With  fewer  jobs  open  to  them,  more  young  people  are  Ukely  to  postpone  marriage. 
The  new  methods  of  contraception  are  more  effective  than  the  old  methods,  and  are 
increasingly  being  offered  in  state  and  county  public  health  clinics  which  reach  large 
numbers  of  people  to  whom  reliable  contraception  has  not  previously  been  available. 
Finally,  people  are  much  affected  by  current  fashions  in  size  of  family.  During  the 
depression  the  fashion  was  to  have  no  more  than  one  or  two  children;  today  it  is  to 
have  three  or  four.  There  are  some  indications  that  it  is  already  changing  to  a 
smcdler  number.  There  should  be  a  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancies and  illegitimate  births,  which  now  account  for  some  twenty  per  cent  of  all 
births.  If  they  were  entirely  eliminated,  the  birth  rate  would  be  not  much  above 
replacement. 

Taking  into  account  present  trends  in  age  at  marriage,  fashions  in  size  of  family, 
and  increasingly  effective  birth  control,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  birth  rate  in  the 
U.S.  might  drop  by  1970  to  no  more  than  that  needed  for  replacement.  Even  then, 
the  population  of  the  U.  S.  would  reach  300,000,000  by  the  year  two  thousand,  and 
grow  slighdy  more  after  till  it  reached  equilibrium.  At  present  our  population  con- 
tains an  unusually  large  proportion  of  people  in  the  younger  age  groups  due  to  the 
baby  boom  since  the  war,  so  that  death  rates  per  thousand  of  population  will  stay 
low  until  this  now  younger  group  grows  to  swell  the  proportion  of  older  people.  Of 
course  the  figure  of  300  million  by  2,000  and  slow  growth  after  that  is  only  a  guess. 
The  factors  which  make  for  growth  or  decline  are  unpredictable  from  any  past  ex- 
perience. But  the  guess  is  probably  better  than  the  figure  arrived  at  by  extrapolating 
present  rates,  which  shows  a  population  of  six  hundred  million  by  2,040.  Even  at 
300  million  by  the  year  2,000  we  will  have  trouble  in  keeping  up  with  education, 
housing  and  urban  development. 

For  the  countries  of  Europe  the  situation  is  less  fluid.  Their  growth  is  already  at 
about  replacement  and  their  birth  rates  if  anything  going  down.  No  great  change 
need  be  expected  there. 

The  most  difficult  guess  is  that  for  Africa,  South  America  and  the  Arab  States 
and  the  countries  of  Asia  (other  than  Japan  v  'ere  the  situaUon  is  like  that  of  Europe.) 
All  these  areas  have  much  in  common:  mass  populations  living  on  the  land  in  a 
tradiUonal  society,  at  a  low  economic  and  educaUonal  level,  with  the  high  birth  rates 
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of  the  past,  and  death  rates  falling.  They  have  public  health  measures  carried  out  by 
their  governments  or  outside  agencies,  with  little  participation  by  the  people  them- 
selves, and  finally  they  have  rates  of  increase  of  from  2  to  4%  a  year,  generally  more 
than  can  be  matched  by  increases  in  their  per  capita  production.  Such  conditions 
make  it  very  difficult  to  raise  levels  of  living  and  of  education  to  the  point  where 
such  populations  will  use  the  old  methods  of  contraception  consistendy.  Until  the  past 
couple  of  years  the  prospect  for  a  rapid  decline  in  births  did  not  look  hopeful.  But 
the  situation  has  changed  with  the  development  of  the  "pill"  and  more  particularly, 
the  intra-uterine  device.  Governments  are  now  able  to  handle  fertility  control  pro- 
grams in  the  same  way  that  they  handle  programs  of  public  health;  with  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  the  people,  but  without  requiring  any  great  effort  on  the  people's 
part.  Many  Asian  governments  have  fertility  control  programs,  including  India, 
South  Korea,  and  Pakistan  which  have  made  fertility  control  an  important  part  of 
their  public  health  services  and  budgeted  large  sums  to  support  the  programs; 
Malaysia,  Ceylon,  Barbados  and  Hong  Kong  where  the  governments  are  helping 
finance  family  planning  organizations;  and  Taiwan,  Tunisia,  Turkey  and  the  Arab 
Republic,  where  the  governments  have  set  up  experimental  projects  looking  to  future 
country-wide  programs  of  fertility  control.  Communist  China  has  an  active  program, 
but  litde  is  known  about  it  in  this  country.  The  manufacture  of  intra-uterine  devices 
has  begun  on  a  large  scale  in  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea  and  shordy  in  India.  In 
all    these   countries   the   I.U.D.   seems  to  be  rapidly  superseding  all  other  methods. 

There  is  no  basis  for  estimating  how  long  it  will  take  to  reduce  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  to  the  point  where  it  is  exceeded  by  per  capita  production,  or  to  a 
replacement  rate  which  would  give  them  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  their  present  over- 
population. If  birth  rates  should  go  down  steadily  and  reach  the  rate  of  replacement 
by  1990,  staying  at  that  point,  world  population  would  still  rise  to  about  six  and 
three  quarters  billion  by  the  year  2060,  after  which  it  would  be  at  equilibrium.  This 
is  a  large  increase,  almost  double  the  present  population,  and  most  of  it  would  take 
place  before  the  year  2000.  Any  faster  growth  would  probably  be  prevented  by 
Malthusian  checks.  It  will  take  all  the  world's  resources  to  make  birth  control  effective 
throughout  the  world  in  so  short  a  time. 
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POPULATION,  PROGRESS  ,  AND  INDIA 

By 

S.  K.  SINGH 

First  Permanent  Secretary 

to  the  Indian  Mission  to  the  U.N. 


According  to  the  best  available  estimates,  200  babies  are  born  each  minute  in 
the  world;  out  of  these,  30  are  born  in  India  and  51  in  China. 

Since  they  attained  political  independence  in  1947,  the  Indian  people  have  been 
engaged  in  a  massive  struggle  to  improve  their  standard  of  living,  through  planned 
economic  development.  In  a  country  with  an  area  of  1.26  million  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  476  million  such  a  struggle  is  both  exciting  and  grim.  Exciting  because 
the  very  prospect  of  improvement,  and  indeed  the  changes  thus  wrought  each  day, 
each  month  and  each  year  in  themselves  are  exhilarating  to  watch.  Grim  because  the 
margin,  in  India,  for  development  and  improvement  even  to  a  basic  subsistence  level 
is  a  tremendous  one,  and  in  essence,  the  struggle  is  one  to  persuade  the  workers  in 
the  fields  and  factories  to  allow  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  be  ploughed  back  into 
further  development,  rather  than  taking  advantage  of  additional  production  for  their 
own  everyday  needs.  And  this  needs  courage,  fortitude,  faith  and  self-abnegation.  It 
is  in  this  context  that  one  has  to  view  the  geometric  progression  in  the  growth  of  our 
population  and  to  realize  that  it  is  a  factor  militating  against  improvement  in 
standards  of  living,   within  the  country,  becoming  quickly  discernible  and  apparent. 

A  few  comparisons,  not  through  any  frustration  or  envy,  but  merely  to  put 
things  in  perspective,  might  be  relevant.  The  total  land  area  of  India  is  one-third  of 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Our  population  is  almost  two  and  a  half  times 
as  large.  While  the  area  of  India  covers  only  2.4%  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  our 
country  lives  more  than  14%  of  the  world's  population.  The  population  of  India  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  was  220  million,  in  1961  it  was  440  million  and  in 
1976,  if  present  trends  persist,  it  might  be  625  million.  While  the  aggregate  increase 
in  the  national  income  of  India,  through  planned  economic  development,  in  the  ten- 
year  period  between  1954  and  1964  has  been  of  the  order  of  42%,  the  increase  in  per 
capita  income  has  totalled  merely  to  16%.  These  few  basic  figures  would  thus  give  a 
specific  perspective  to  how  Indians  recognize,  in  the  context  of  the  developmental 
efforts  and  aspirations  of  the  country,  the  problem  posed  by  the  multiplication  table 
of  population. 

The  rapid  growth  in  India's  population  during  this  century,  and  more  specially 
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during  the  period  of  the  last  two  decades  since  independence,  has  not  been  through 
any  sudden  spurt  in  the  rate  of  fertility,  but  through  a  sudden  and  excessive  de 
crease  in  the  mortality  rate.  While  before  independence,  the  estimated  life  span  of  an 
Indian  was  27  years,  today  he  can  expect  to  live  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  47.  However, 
whatever  be  the  factors  in  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
has  been  mindful  of  the  likely  consequences  that  may  flow  from  such  an  increase. 
India's  role  has  been  that  of  a  pioneer  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
global  dimensions  and  portents  of  the  problem  posed  by  the  growth  of  population. 
In  point  of  fact  two  of  my  illustrious  countrymen.  Professor  Karve  £ind  Mr.  Wattal 
had  started  advocating  family  planning  in  India,  as  early  as  in  the  period  1916  — 
1936.  It  is  significant  that  the  very  first  State-operated  birth  control  clinic  anywhere 
in  the  world,  was  opened  by  the  State  Government  of  Mysore  in  India,  in  1929. 
The  National  Planning  Committee  set  up  by  the  Indian  National  Congress,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  had  already  come  out  unambiguously  and 
strongly  in  support  of  family  planning  as  state  policy  even  in  1932-34.  The  growing 
consciousness  in  India  of  the  dimensions  of  this  problem  has  resulted  in  the  increase 
in  the  allocation  of  resources  from  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  period  to  the  Second  and 
fi-om  that  to  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  period.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  during 
the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  period  (1961-66)  the  amount  of  money  ear-marked  for 
family  planning  and  ancillary  objectives  represents  an  increase  over  the  allocation  for 
the  same  purposes  in  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  of  90  times  —  in  other  words  an  in- 
crease of  9000  per  cent.  Up  to  date,  10,000  family  planning  centres  have  been  es- 
tablished out  of  which  almost  9,000  are  located  in  rural  areas.  By  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  1964  approximately  220,000  vasectomies,  under  the  programme  of 
voluntary  sterilization,  had  been  performed.  What  is  even  more  heartening  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  period  1960-64  public  opinion  surveys  in  India  have  indicated 
that  70%  males  want  limited  families,  and  70^0  women  with  three  or  more  children, 
who  are  in  the  child  bearing  age  groups,  wish  to  learn  more  about  family  planning 
methods.  Contrary  to  expectations,  religio-sociologiCcJ  prejudices  have  not  come  in 
the   way    of  acceptance  by  large  masses  of  people  of  the  correctness  of  this  policy. 

Indeed  while  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  be  cautious,  the  situation  does  not  warrant 
our  being  panicky.  Even  with  the  means  already  placed  by  science  at  die  disposal  of 
humanity,  agricultural  experts  consider  it  feasible,  within  the  capitjJ  investment 
achievable,  to  double  India's  agricultural  output  within  the  next  two  decades.  During 
the  same  period,  it  is  within  the  realms  of  attainment  and  possibility  that  the  output 
of  non-agricultural,  mainly  industrial,  part  of  the  Indian  economy  could  be  slighdy 
more  than  doubled.  Therefore,  the  problem  we  are  facing  is  not  a  desperate  one.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  growth  of  population  can  be  made  subject  to  a  certain  amount 
of  control  and  planning,  the  availability  of  goods  and  services  to  the  common  man 
in  India  can  be  ensured  to  be  doubled  within  the  next  two  decades.  In  other  words, 
given  die  present  rate  of  growth  of  population,  as  a  country,  we  will  continue  to  run 
awfully  hard  merely  in  order  to  maintain  our  standards  of  living  exacdy  where  they 
are  now.  It  is  indeed  desirable  that  all  our  present  hard  work  should  be  productive 
of  tangible  results. 

If  the  thesis  propounded  on  April  23,  1965  in  Chicago  by  Ronald  Freedman, 
President  of  the  Population  Association  of  America  turns  out  to  be  correct,^  perhaps 
the  next   10  or   15   years  will  be  a  period  of  declining  birdi  rates  in  Asia  and  Latin 
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America,  though  perhaps  not  in  Africa.  If  this  does  happen,  in  itself  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  correcting  many  imbalances  which  exist  in  politico-economic  field  in  the 
world  which  our  generation  has  known  so  far. 

The  last  decade  has  already  seen  a  major  shift,  the  world  over,  in  the  attitudes 
of  people  to  problems  of  population.  The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
have  perhaps  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  this  change.  By  merely  keeping  this 
problem  before  the  conscience  of  the  world  and  under  discussion  on  several  inter- 
national forums,  through  slowly  encouraging,  fostering  and  generating  research,  a 
revolution  seems  to  have  come  about.  Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  revolutions 
are  not  gradual,  and  that  this  process  should  be  described  as  one  of  evolution.  The 
real  dramatization  of  the  magnitude  of  this  revolution  will  perhaps  come  once  the 
religious  and  ethical  leaders  of  the  world  accept  the  idea  that  family  planning  is 
not  ungodly  or  unethical.  Many  forms  of  so-called  immorality  are  perhaps  less  im- 
moral than  continuing  a  situation  in  which  large  numbers  of  peoples  of  the  world 
are  permitted  to  work  and  live  in  grinding  poverty,  and  to  hope  for  better  times  is 
made  impossible  through  an  insistence  upon  an  outmoded  norm  of  morality  which, 
in  turn,  engenders  and  encourages  hypocrisy.  On  the  subject  of  population  growth  and 
population  control,  traditional  attitudes  have  indeed  changed.  The  theory  of  the  in- 
evitability of  doom  is  giving  way  to  the  realization  that  economic  development  cannot 
be  ensured,  specially  in  under-developed  countries  of  the  world,  until  the  problem  of 
population  growth  has  been  solved.  In  this  process  one  hopes  India  has  played  her 
part,  while  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  taking  advantage  of  the  process  itself  to  help 
solve  her  own  problems  in  this  field. 
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POVERTY,  BIRTH  CONTROL, 
AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By 

MURRAY  GRANT,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

Health  Director  of  District  of  Columbia 


As  Director  of  Public  Health  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  serve  on  a  number 
of  committees  which  are  common  to  other  agencies  of  government.  In  attending  these 
meetings  with  my  counterpart  directors  of  other  departments  it  is  impossible  not  to 
become    aware   of  a  pattern  of  activity  which  I'm  sure  is  familiar  to  most  of  you. 

The  chief  of  police  will  display  his  maps,  showing  that  high  rates  of  crime  con- 
tinue to  plague  Areas  F  and  G.  The  director  of  highways  will  display  his  maps, 
showing  that  accidents  concentrate  in  Areas  F  and  G.  The  director  of  welfare  gives 
his  caseload  figures;  they  are  in  Areas  F  and  G.  The  superintendent  of  schools  reports 
vandalism  and  truancy  highest  in  Areas  F  and  G.  Then  I  produce  data  on  infant 
mortality,  venereal  disease  and  tuberculosis  .  .  .  and  I  too  must  point  to  Areas 
F  and  G. 

Ten  overlays  of  social  problems  placed  one  atop  the  other  .  .  .  and  each  show- 
ing that  they  will  be  found  in  Areas  F  and  G. 

All  communities  in  this  land  of  ours  have  their  Areas  F  and  G.  In  some  cities  it 
will  be  the  old  south  side,  or  the  waterfront,  or  the  west  end  precinct.  In  surburban 
and  rural  regions  it  may  be  a  crossroads  or  a  shanty  town.  Its  existence  may  be 
better  known  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  but  the  country  sheriff  and  the  county 
health  officer  know  where  their  trouble  spots  are. 

What  is  the  common  denominator  of  these  blighted  sections  of  our  communities? 
How  can  so  many  of  our  social  ills  be  so  clearly  defined  and  localized? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  poverty,  with  all  its  attendant  pathology;  and  who 
can  say  at  what  point  poverty  becomes  crime,  or  school  dropout,  or  mental  illness, 
or  prostitution,  or  the  second  generation  on  relief? 

We  as  professionals  in  public  health  are  no  late  comers  to  this  scene.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  the  products  of  poverty  through  all  our  professional  lives.  Even 
as  we  welcome  this  new  indication  of  interest  at  the  highest  levels  of  government,  we 
are  entitled  to  recall  the  lean  years  when  poverty  was  less  fashionable  than  it  is  today. 

I  do  not  say  this  cynicadly,  but  rather  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  opportunists 
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seizing    a   fad   of  the  moment,  but  rather  the  veterans  of  many  wars.  And  we  our- 
selves must  not  minimize  the  skills  and  experience  we  bring  to  this  cause. 

Poverty  will  manifest  itself  in  various  ways.  It  may  first  appear  as  a  school 
dropout,  whose  truancy  is  the  early  indicator.  Next  there  may  be  an  alcoholic  parent, 
whose  job  disappeared  in  automaUon  and  who  retreated  into  drink.  Then  die  mother 
appears,  seeking  to  'get  on  relief;  the  unwed  daughter  delivers  an  unwanted  baby  in 
die  public  hospital  .  .  .  and  the  family  dissolves  into  chaos.  Prostitution,  petty  crime, 
venereal  disease  all  follow  .  .  .  and  soon  the  family  is  known,  by  name  and  statistic, 
to  all  agencies  of  government. 

Multiplied  by  many  thousands,  this  is  area  F  and  G. 

Multiplied  still  further,  these  constitute  the  impoverished  of  our  nation. 

Of  course  not  all  impoverished  turn  to  crime  and  drugs,  prostitution  and  de- 
linquency. Some  have  sufBcient  reserve  of  resource  or  character  not  to  be  beaten 
down;  others  are  discovered  in  time  by  a  health  or  social  worker.  But  the  pattern 
of  defeat  occurs  often  enough  for  it  to  be  predicted  and  recognized. 

This  is  the  Gordian  knot  of  poverty,  which  some  in  their  impatience  would  seek 
to  cut;  but  such  bold  action  is  often  impossible  .  .  .  and  so  we  must  attempt  to  find 
its  beginnings  and  unravel  it  with  care. 

Opinions  concerning  the  source  of  these  beginnings  will  depend  on  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  talking.  The  educator  would  say  the  answer  is  in  the  schools;  the 
vocational  counselor  would  say  it  begins  with  a  job;  the  welfare  worker  asks  for 
social  rehabilitation;  the  health  official  seeks  to  improve  mental  and  physical  health. 

Yet  all  are  right,  for  the  multiple  nature  of  the  problem  demands  that  a  multiple 
attack  be  made.  It  is  the  combined  skills  of  these  and  other  professionals  which  will, 
hopefully,  prove  effective  in  the  end. 

Which  professional  is  the  first  to  arrive  in  an  individual  poverty  situation  will 
depend  on  the  kind  of  crisis  which  has  occurred.  I  would  guess  it  might  be  the  wel- 
fare case  worker,  because  a  family  slipping  into  poverty  will  probably  exhaust  its 
economic  resources  and  seek  welfare  aid  before  its  other  difficulties  appear.  We  in 
public  health  are  accustomed  to  receiving  such  referrals  from  the  welfare  agency  to 
our  clinics. 

Again  it  is  a  familiar  situation,  in  which  the  welfare  agency  checking  the  family 
for  its  purposes  discovers  a  tubercular  aunt,  an  alcoholic  father,  children  with  no 
immunization,  a  pregnant  unwed  minor  and  all  living  in  two  unheated  rooms.  This 
is  not  as  unusual  a  situation  as  it  may  sound,  as  you  well  know. 

Much  that  we  do  in  public  health  is  for  the  benefit  of  these  impoverished 
medically  indigent  families.  They  cannot  afford  the  services  of  private  medical  care; 
therefore,  we  provide  them  with  clinics,  hospital  care  and  other  services.  The  personal 
health  of  the  individual  is  served,  and  the  total  health  of  the  community  is  maintained. 

For  example,  tuberculosis  is  very  much  a  socio-economic  disease  in  the  public 
health  sense.  It  does  occur,  of  course,  among  persons  who  are  not  indigent,  but  its 
concentration  in  the  community  is  among  poorer  persons  who  live  in  crowded 
quarters,  eat  badly  and  get  litde  medical  attention. 
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It  is  to  society's  advantage  that  this  disease  be  treated  in  the  individual  and  con- 
trolled in  the  community.  Numerous  measures  are  taken  to  bring  this  about.  The 
same  is  true  for  venereal  and  other  diseases  which  are  as  great  a  threat  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  as  they  are  to  the  affected  person. 

Many,  in  fact  most,  of  the  important  diseases  known  to  man  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  occur  more  frequendy  in  those  least  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  treatment. 
It  is  well  known  that  as  you  go  down  the  socio-economic  ladder  the  prevalence  of 
human  disease  rises.  It  is  therefore  natural  for  us  to  expect  that  the  poorer  people 
of  our  nation  are  also  the  most  sick  and  the  most  in  need  of  a  variety  of  health 
services  aimed  at  meeting  their  medical  and  ancillary  hccdth  needs.  It  is  true  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  health  department  services  are  provided  for  all  citizens 
irrespective  of  financial  means.  A  good  example  exists  in  the  area  of  environmental 
health.  Air  pollution,  milk  contamination,  food-borne  disease  and  similar  environ- 
mentcJ  health  problems  are  no  respecters  of  wealth  or  poverty  although  here,  once 
again,  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  problems  are  intimately  related  to  socio-economic 
status.  Obviously,  for  example,  health  inspections  of  dilapidated  houses  are  most 
often  carried  out  in  the  poorer  areas.  So,  too,  infestation  with  rodents  will  tend  to 
occur  in  the  more  crowded  and  poverty-stricken  sections  of  town.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  services  of  public  health  agencies  are  provided  for  the 
so-called  indigents  and  medically-indigent;  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  larger 
cities  of  our  nation. 

In  some  cases  health  departments  are  required  to  determine  eligibility  for  service. 
However  the  problem  for  health  agencies  is  a  particularly  serious  one  because,  quite 
often,  a  family  who  is  at  best  marginal  in  terms  of  income  and  resources  may  not 
meet  the  strict  eligibility  criteria  that  have  been  established  for  a  health  department 
clinic  or  for  hospital  care.  Nevertheless,  the  patient's  illness  is  still  there  and  will 
frequently  become  worse  as  a  result  of  medical  neglect  occasioned  by  the  necessity  to 
turn  the  patient  away  because  he  did  not  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  established.  This 
produces  a  vicious  cycle  because  when  the  patient  becomes  so  seriously  sick  as  to 
become  an  emergency  it  is  almost  uniformly  true  that  the  health  department  will  then 
admit  the  patient  to  service,  as  an  emergency,  for  appropriate  treatment.  By  then, 
treatment  is  usually  more  prolonged  and  expensive  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
patient  had  been  seen  at  an  earlier  date;  further  than  this,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be 
the  family  wage  earner  he  is  now  out  of  a  job,  and  if  the  illness  has  become  par- 
ticularly severe  the  job  loss  may  be  sufBciendy  great  as  to  require  the  family  to  be 
placed  on  welfare  assistance.  Thus,  the  circle  is  complete.  The  patient  who  could 
have  been  seen,  diagnosed,  and  treated  long  before  the  illness  became  severe,  who 
could  possibly  have  been  maintained  on  an  out-patient  basis  and  continue  to  work  to 
earn  a  living  to  maintain  his  family,  now  requires  hospitalization;  the  family  income 
is  gone  for  a  period  of  time  and  the  family  is  now  on  relief.  It  would  seem  that  at 
some  point  or  other  we  have  obviously  missed  the  boat;  or  rather  we  have  missed 
the  point  that  a  person  who  is  sick  needs  treatment.  Whether  or  not  he  is  able  to 
financially  afford  to  pay  for  this  treatment  is  beside  the  point,  and  to  use  the  financial 
status  as  an  excuse  for  not  providing  the  care  does  not  seem  to  make  sense  either 
medically  or,  in  the  long  run,  financially. 

There  have  been  various  studies,  especially  in  recent  years,  which  have  de- 
monstrated the  relationship   betweai   poor  health   and  poverty.  One  which  we  in  the 
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Districtof  Columbia  find  useful  was  made  in  1961  by  a  group  at  Howard  University. 
Although  not  directed  toward  poverty,  the  study  included  those  census  tracts  which 
had  the  lowest  income  families,  many  of  them  no  income  families,  and  the  highest 
rates  of  crime  and  delinquency.  The  study  concerned  cultural  considerations  and 
health  attitudes  in  these  population  groups,  and  there  is  significance  in  both  the  direct 
conclusions  and  the  incidental  findings. 

For  example,  there  seemed  to  be  litde  concern  about  hccdth  and  illness  in  the 
preventive  sense,  although  in  a  general  way  these  people  did  prefer  good  health.  But 
they  were  disinterested  in  much  that  could  be  done  to  maintain  good  health.  Acute 
episodes  of  illness  were  alarming  and  action  would  then  be  taken,  but  once  the  threat 
had  passed,  the  people  stopped  thinking  about  their  health. 

This  confirms  our  own  Health  Department  experience,  which  is  that  persons 
tend  to  think  of  cmd  use  health  services  in  periods  of  medical  crisis.  Clinic  nurses 
are  familiar  with  the  patient  who  presents  himself  with  his  symptoms,  is  examined, 
treated  cmd  scheduled  for  followup.  They  may  or  may  not  take  their  medication; 
they  are  even  less  likely  to  keep  their  later  clinic  appointment. 

Of  course  this  is  somewhat  true  of  everyone,  but  it  is  especially  true  of  the  im- 
poverished patient.  To  him,  personal  illness  is  a  momentary  problem  which  briefly 
overrides  his  many  other  difficulties.  Once  it  is  past  or  has  subsided,  his  lack  of  work, 
lack  of  food,  lack  of  shelter,  become  his  most  important  considerations.  Heedth  is  too 
often  number  ten  on  a  list  of  ten. 

This  has  meaning  in  public  health  administration.  We  have  found  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  provide  medical  care  and  clinics;  we  must  also  solicit  the  interest  of  the 
impoverished  recipient,  convince  him  —  and  often  her  —  that  good  health  is  needed 
and  desirable;  we  must  take  the  service  to  them  in  a  mobile  unit  or  neighborhood 
clinic  location.  Even  then  we  sometimes  see  our  services  passed  by. 

The  attitude  of  the  impoverished  toward  health  is  too  often  neutral  or  negative. 
Good  health  is  not  a  goal  to  be  sought;  rather,  poor  health  and  illness  are  part  of 
their  way  of  life. 

Some  of  this  comes  from  ignorance,  some  firom  indifference,  some  from  thdr 
own  misinformation. 

The  poor  and  the  very  poor  are  likely  to  have  limited  education.  This  may  even 
extend  into  illiteracy.  It  is  therefore  risky  to  assume  that  a  public  health  message  or 
information  actually  reached  them,  or  if  it  did,  that  it  was  understood.  Again,  by 
their  estimation,  their  lives  are  occupied  with  more  pressing  matters  .  .  .  they  cannot 
be  bothered  with  these  seemingly  unimportant  items.  When  necessary,  they  may  show 
interest  in  better  health  or  improved  health  measures,  but  this  interest  is  seldom  sus- 
tained or  acted  upon. 

Preventive  health  services  are  the  key  to  the  maintenance  of  health  in  the  com- 
munity. To  be  effective,  this  must  extend  to  jdl  segments  of  the  population.  It  does 
litde  good  to  immunize  eighty  percent  of  a  city  if  the  disease  you  wish  to  eradicate 
can  find  a  permanent  home  in  the  twenty  percent  who  simply  would  not  respond. 
The  poverty  areas  are  the  hardest  to  reach  in  any  vaccination  program,  and  they 
therefore  remain  as  hard  core  pockets  of  disease  which  may  be  unknown  elsewhere 
in  the  dty. 
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All  of  this  has,  of  necessity,  a  profound  effect  upon  the  subject  that  is  of  most 
interest  to  you,  namely,  family  planning.  There  is,  of  course,  no  question  of  the 
dose  relationship  which  exists  between  poverty  and  birth  control.  It  is  clear,  for 
example,  that  many  women  who  have  large  families  because  of  their  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  family  planning  are  the  women  whose  families  end  up  on 
public  assistance  rolls.  It  is  also  true  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  these  repeated  preg- 
nancies some  of  these  women  develop  health  problems  which  are  cosdy  to  correct 
and  which  often  require  tax  funds.  It  is  because  of  these  factors  and  particularly 
because  of  the  health  problems  associated  with  these  families  that  the  D.C.  Department 
of  Public  Health,  last  year,  received  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  from  the  Congress 
in  order  to  institute  and  operate  a  birth  control  program.  The  program  was  es- 
tablished to  promote  maternal  health  by  means  of  child  spacing,  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  availability  and  advantages  of  birth  control,  to  ftirnish  advice  and 
supplies  to  voluntary  participants,  to  provide  mediccd  supervision  and  follow-up  and 
to  collect  and  evaluate  data.  I  should  like  to  make  the  point  that  the  poUdes  for  the 
program  were  developed  joindy  by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Health  and  Welfcire  Departments  together  with  the  Planned  Parenthood  Association. 

The  program  began  in  April  1964,  and  it  has  already  generated  public  and 
professional  interest  well  outside  the  District.  There  are  seven  clinic  locations  scattered 
throughout  Washington;  these  clinics  accept  certain  referrzds  from  Welfare  Department 
sources,  in  addition  to  taking  as  patients  women  who  have  been  discharged  from 
D.  C.  General  Hospital  after  having  had  a  baby.  D.  C.  General  is  the  Department's 
1400  bed  hospital  for  indigent  and  public  health  patients.  A  third  group  of  eligible 
patients  are  those  who  are  seen  at  their  six-week  post  partum  examination,  at  which 
time,  if  they  wish  to  take  part  in  the  program,  a  physician  discusses  birth  control 
and  offers  medical  advice  and  supplies.  The  patient  may  choose  whatever  method  of 
control  she  wishes:  the  oral  pill,  foam,  diaphragm,  rhythm.  She  will  receive  whatever 
supplies  are  needed  and  continue  to  receive  them  during  the  time  she  is  taking  part 
in  the  program.  We  have  seen,  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  operation,  3016  patients 
(new  admissions)  and  are  hopeftil  of  expanding  the  program  in  the  near  ftiture  by 
broadening  the  eligibility  criteria.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  included  in 
next  year's  budget  request  ftinds  for  the  establishment  of  a  full-time  birth  control  team. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  newspaper  in  discussing  our  birth  control  pro- 
gram suggests  that  birth  control  could  well  become  a  part  of  a  major  anti-poverty 
program  and  suggests  that  the  District  experience  in  this  "may  become  meaningfiil 
throughout  the  United  States."  There  is,  of  course,  no  question  that  a  birth  control 
or  family  planning  program  can  become  an  integral  part  of  an  attack  on  poverty. 
There  is,  dearly,  no  question  that  the  poor  family  is  that  least  able  to  afford  to 
raise  children  and,  as  you  are  very  well  aware,  such  children  as  are  bom  to  these 
families  often  become  charges  of  the  state,  and  too  often  grow  up  under  conditions 
of  the  most  abject  poverty.  Family  planning,  properly  carried  out  with  good  instruc- 
tion and  follow-up,  can  serve  therefore  to  play  an  important  role  in  reducing  the 
extent  of  this  poverty.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  health  aspects  of  birth  control  are 
of  very  considerable  importance  to  us  since  many  of  the  families  we  are  discussing 
have  been  advised  not  to  have  additional  children  for  health  reasons  but  simply 
have  not  had  either  the  know  how  or  wherewithal  to  accomplish  this  objective  even 
if  they  have  the  desire. 
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I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  program  as  I  have  outlined  would  not  come 
easily  to  our  Nation's  Capital.  The  development  of  this  program,  its  acceptance  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  with  whom  we  must  deal,  and  its  acceptance 
by  the  various  factions  within  the  Federal  City,  both  religious  and  other,  took  some 
litde  time.  I  may  say  that  the  program  is  a  purely  voluntary  one.  We  have  been  very 
careful  not  to  exert  pressure  on  individual  beneficiaries  for  them  to  accept  the  service 
offered.  We  have  also  been  scrupulously  careful  to  insure  that  those  members  of  our 
Department  who  were  called  upon  to  directly  operate  the  program  could  refrain  from 
so  doing  if  it  were  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs  and  they  expressed  a  desire  not 
to  participate.  What  seems  to  be  most  important  to  me,  however,  is  that  once  the 
program  got  started  it  appeared  to  gain  rather  wide  acceptance.  Certainly  insofar  as 
the  patients  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  service  are  concerned,  there  is  not  much 
question  that  it  has  been  well  received.  As  you  might  imagine,  within  the  short  space 
of  time  during  which  the  program  has  been  operating  we  have  already  developed  a 
considerable  waiting  list.  In  terms  of  its  future  development,  we  are  hopeful  of  in- 
cluding in  our  program  in  the  near  future  the  use  of  intra-uterine  devices  which  we 
think  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  armamentarium. 

In  terms  of  the  relationship  between  the  program  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  its 
possible  development  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  this 
audience  that  the  fact  that  Congress  did  appropriate  funds  for  this  specific  purpose, 
albdt  just  for  the  District  of  Columbia  program,  sets  £m  important  precedent;  and 
the  fact  that  the  program  is  operating  directly  under  the  eye  of  Congress  could  also 
have  important  implications  on  the  national  level.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  always  difficult,  of  course,  to  endeavor  to  prejudge  what  would  be  the  attitude  of 
Congress  towards  a  larger  development  of  the  program,  particularly  outside  of 
Washington. 

As  you  know  there  have  been  some  rather  dramatic  changes  occurring  within 
the  past  few  months  which  have  resulted  in  the  Federal  Government  playing  a  much 
more  active  role  in  the  family  planning  movement  than  has  heretofore  been  true.  Of 
great  significance,  of  course,  was  the  President's  reference  to  this  problem  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message.  Of  similar  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  willing  to  provide  funds  for  Family  Planning 
Services  within  the  states  as  part  of  that  state's  overall  Maternity  and  Infant  Care 
Program.  These  new  developments  would  appear  to  have  far-reaching  implications 
for  the  future  and  will  undoubtedly  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  stepped  up 
activity  in  the  whole  field  of  family  planning. 
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NOSTRUMS  AND  PRESCRIPTIONS 


By 
ASHLEY  MONTAGU 
Noted  Anthropologist 


DDT  has  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  done  more  than  deity,  democracy, 
and  demographers  combined  to  decrease  mortality  rates.  The  use  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance synthesized  in  a  Swiss  laboratory,  DDT,  in  many  regions  of  the  world,  Ceylon, 
Cyprus,  Greece,  India,  the  Philippiires,  Sardinia,  and  Taiwan,  has  constituted  the 
principal  contribution  toward  the  survival  of  millions  of  reproducing  human  beings 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  work  done  in  that  Swiss  laboratory,  would  never  have 
survived. 

Before  the  advent  of  modern  mediccd  and  public  health  procedures  most  human 
beings  born  never  reached  reproductive  age.  Today  most  do.  When  mortality  rates 
were  high,  a  high  birth  rate  was  essential  to  maintain  the  population.  With  this  was 
associated  social  encouragements  to  early  marriage  and  prolific  reproduction.  These 
were  good  ideas.  But  when  mortality  rates  are  reduced  to  a  low  level  a  high  re- 
productivity  rate  is  not  only  no  longer  essential  —  indeeed,  it  becomes  positively 
endangering. 

The  people  who  have  been  assisted  to  reduce  their  mortality  rates  have  not 
been  assisted  to  reduce  their  reproductivity  rates.  We  have  ourselves  continued  and 
helped  other  peoples  in  the  perpetuation  of  attitudes  toward  childbearing  which  have 
rapidly  become  outmoded  by  the  changes  in  our  ability  to  control  death.  We  need 
today  to  control  birth  —  but  always  with  the  pre-envisionment  of  the  consequences  of 
such  control.  We  have  become  very  good  at  controlling  death.  In  most  civilized 
countries  during  the  last  hundred  years  the  expectation  of  life  of  the  average  individual 
has  more  than  doubled.  We  need  to  understand  and  to  teach  others  that  a  revision 
of  traditional  attitudes  toward  childbearing  in  harmony  with  the  changed  conditions 
is  urgendy  necessary.  That  when  mortality  rates  were  high,  high  childbearing  rates 
were  desirable,  but  that  with  the  achievement  of  low  mortality  rates  lower  childbearing 
rates  are  desirable,  and  high  childbearing  rates  are  not  only  no  longer  necessary, 
but  undesirable. 

Human  beings  must  learn  to  control  their  own  multiplication  as  part  of  their 
concern  with  the  improvement,  and  maintenance  of  the  health  and  wellbeing  of  their 
fellow  men.   The  physical  and  mental  wellbeing  of  human  beings  can  be  gready  im- 
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proved  and  their  longevity  extended,  but  as  a  prerequisite  to  diis  control  of  repro- 
duction will  always  be  necessary. 

At  this  moment  (1965)  there  are  69  million  children  in  the  United  States  under 
the  age  of  18,  and  of  those  69  million  children  12  million  live  in  the  most  abject 
poverty.  Eighteen  out  of  every  hundred  children  living  in  the  most  affluent  country 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world,  live  under  physical  and  moral  and 
intellectual  conditions  which  are  nothing  short  of  catastrophic.  Most  of  these  12 
million  children  should  never  have  been  born,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was 
no  one  to  take  decent  care  of  them.  They  are  a  disaster.  No  one  cares  for  them.  In 
1964  3/4  of  a  million  children  were  arrested.  In  New  York  City  alone  in  the  same 
year  over  40,000  children  were  arrested.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  number  of  children  who  commit  indictable  offenses.  The  increase  in  the  calendar 
of  serious  crimes,  murder,  rape,  assault,  larceny,  theft,  has  been  spectacular. 

These  tragic  children  are  not  simple  statistics,  but  reflect  the  alienation  and 
indifference  of  a  delinquent  society.  Every  one  of  those  children  is  a  human  being  who 
has  been  failed  in  the  most  basic  of  his  rights,  the  right  to  ftilfillment.  A  society  unable 
to  satisfy  the  needs  for  development  of  more  than  a  certain  number  of  its  citizens 
should  see  to  it  that  more  than  that  certciin  number  is  never  exceeded.  And  when  that 
has  been  said  it  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  story. 

Birth  control  has  been  discussed  and  debated  for  well  over  a  hundred  years, 
and  in  some  places  the  idea  still  meets  with  as  much  irrational  opposition  as  it  ever 
did.  While  it  is  perfecdy  true  that  there  is  no  adequate  defense,  except  stupidity, 
against  the  impact  of  some  ideas,  the  impact  of  the  facts  of  overpopulation  has  been 
such  in  recent  years  as  to  cause  a  perceptible  and  hopeftil  rise  of  interest  in  the 
heading-off  of  the  disasters  that  overpopulation  brings  in  its  wake.  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  President  Johnson  said,  "I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowl- 
edge to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of  world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity 
of  resources."  Ex-President  Eisenhower  has  put  the  issue  very  clearly.  "The  popula- 
tion explosion,"  he  said,  "has  become  one  of  the  critiCcd  world  problems  of  our 
time."  In  1851  the  birthrate  of  Great  Britain  was  34.1  per  thousand,  but  by  1964 
the  birth  rate  had  fallen  to  18.5  per  thousand.  And  although  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable decline  in  mortality  rates,  the  annual  rate  of  increases  in  population  has 
fallen  from  12.3  to  0.8  per  thousand  in  the  same  period.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  decline  in  the  birth  rate  has  followed  upon  the  growing  awareness  that  child- 
ren are  expensive  and  compete  with  other  opportunities  for  development,  and  that 
their  hmitation  is  therefore  desirable.  And  for  the  last  hundred  years  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  use  in  Great  Britain  of  artificial  and  other  means  of  limiting  con- 
ception and  births.  These  changes  in  social  habit  and  custom  have  been  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  for  the  population  in  general.  Much  the 
same  devdopments  have  occurred  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Malthus'  dismal  theorem  is,  therefore,  unsound  where  real  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  hving  standards  of  human  beings.  It  remains  true  only  under  condi- 
tions in  which  efforts  are  not  made  to  improve  the  lot  in  general  of  human  beings.  It 
remains  true  where  there  is  no  foresight,  the  last  of  the  gifts  granted  by  the  gods  to 
man,  and  populations  are  abandoned  to  a  natural  increase  in  some  lands,  and  in- 
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crease  is  accelerated  in  others  by  the  combined  elevation  of  the  survival  rates  of 
infants,  mothers,  and  everyone  else,  and  by  increasing  the  expectation  of  life,  by 
reducing  the  death  rate.  With  increasingly  greater  efficiency  this  is  exactly  what  we 
have  been  doing  during  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

Consider  Ceylon,  for  example,  with  the  introduction  of  the  benefits  of  modern 
medicine  and  public  health,  chiefly  through  malaria  control,  the  death  rate  dropped 
firom  19.8  in  1946  to  12.3  in  1949.  The  death  rate  is  now  8.5  per  thousand,  well 
within  the  limits  of  Western  levels,  while  the  birth  rate  remains  at  its  former  level, 
36  per  thousand.  In  other  words,  in  some  10  years  or  so  the  death  rate  in  Ceylon 
fell  by  about  70  percent,  while  the  birth  rate  continues  at  its  former  high  rate.  The 
population  explosion  in  Ceylon  is  not  proving  beneficial  to  that  country.  "Too  Many 
Too  Soon"  is  the  title  of  a  film  recendy  issued  in  Ceylon  by  the  Family  Planning 
Association  —   a  tide  which  simply  and  accurately  describes  the  situation  in  Ceylon. 

If  in  Ceylon,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  men  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  the  con- 
sequences of  a  precipitous  fall  in  the  death  rate  without  a  concomitant  fall  in  the 
birth  rate,  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  with  the  improvement  in 
medical  and  sanitary  conditions  there  was  simultaneous  improvement  provided  in  the 
understanding,  purpose,  and  use  of  methods  of  birth  control,  Ceylon  might  have 
saved  itself  the  kind  of  serious  problems  with  which  it  is  faced  today. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  good  example  of  the  uses  of  foresight  and  planning.  Since  the 
1940's  Puerto  Rico  has  experienced  an  even  more  spectacular  increase  in  population 
as  a  result  of  a  drop  in  the  death  rate  of  82  per  cent  in  one  decade.  This  alarming 
increase  in  population  has  been  slowed  down  by  the  Government- initiated  wide  dis- 
semination of  the  knowledge  and  the  easy  access  to  the  means  of  birth-control.  With 
a  population  of  over  2^/2  million  the  annual  rate  of  increase  is  now  1.7  per  cent  with 
a  birth  rate  of  31  per  thousand,  and  with  one  of  the  lowest  death  rates  in  the  world, 
6.9  per  thousand.  Puerto  Rico  has  a  long  way  yet  to  go,  but  it  has  made  a  good 
start,  and  together  with  its  economic  progress,  the  auguries  promise  well  for  the 
future. 

It  requires  to  be  stated  agciin  and  again,  that  population  is  a  relationship  between 
man  and  his  resources,  and  that  a  moderate  population  increase  of  between  1  and 
1.5  per  cent  per  annum  is,  in  most  cases  a  desirable  increase.  Stationary  populations 
are  likely  to  grow  stagnant,  since  the  death  rates  go  down  and  the  old,  in  effect, 
replace  the  young,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  aptitude  for  progress.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  the  pressure  of  population  has  a  stimulating  effect.  Beyond  that  point  it 
tends  to  have  the  opposite,  a  depressing  effect.  And  so  every  society  must  find  its 
optimum  population  number,  if  it  is  to  function  in  a  healthy  manner.  That  optimum 
number  will  vary  at  different  times  with  different  conditions,  and  the  Good  Society, 
and  perhaps  that  may  also  mean  the  Great  Society,  will  always  attempt  to  keep  its 
human  population  in  healthy  equilibrium  with  the  resources  that  are  available  to  it. 

Nations  and  endangers  the  free  world  struggle  for  peace  and  security.  Gready 
expanded  public  and  private  efforts  must  be  undertaken  to  contain  this  explosion. 
Progress  is  being  made,  but  it  must  be  accelerated.  More  and  more  persons  practice 
birth  control,  increasingly  greater  numbers  desire  to,  and  many  governments  have 
recognized  the  pressing  necessity  of  teaching  their  citizens  to  do  so.  Every  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  a  Department  of  Population  Control.  Such  a  Department  exists  in 
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Japan,  the  only  land  which  has  really  successfully  solved  its  population  problem,  to 
the  extent  that  a  labor  shortage  threatens  there!  Japan  reduced  its  birth  rate,  by 
birth  control  and  legalized  abortion  from  34.2  per  thousand  in  1947  to  17.2  per 
thousand  in  1957  to  7.0  per  thousand  in  1964!  In  other  words,  in  ten  years  the 
birth  rate  was  cut  in  half,  and  7  years  later  by  more  than  half  again. 

Governments  have  many  departments  organized  to  defend  the  people  against 
threats  originating  from  without  their  borders.  But  scarcely  any  have  a  department 
designed  to  protect  the  people  against  the  most  dangerous  of  all  threats  from  within 
their  borders.  I  say  "the  most  dangerous"  because  I  believe,  in  common  with  many 
others,  that  the  devaluation  of  the  quality  of  humanity  by  the  uncontrolled  increase 
in  its  quantity  constitutes  a  vasdy  more  tragic  loss  than  the  reduction  in  its  numbers 
by  the  evils  of  famine,  disease,  or  war.  Freedom  and  freedom  for  human  development 
decreases  as  the  square  of  the  population  increases,  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development  are  curtailed  and  frustrated,  and  self-realization  assumes  not  even  the 
form  of  a  dream,  and  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  under  conditions  of  over 
population,  most  men  are  destined  to  leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Napoleon  it  was  who  cynically  remarked  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  army 
with  the  heaviest  artillery.  It  is  no  longer  true.  The  heaviest  artillery  may  be  entirely 
bogged  down  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  sticky  mass  of  people  that  impede  its 
progress.  God  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  will  treat  life  as  the  sacredness  of  human 
life.  If  we  really  believe  that  life  is  sacred,  then  it  is  time  we  began  treating  it  as  if  it 
were,  and  not  as  some  expendable  thing  that  can  be  disregarded  the  moment  it  is 
brought  into  the  world. 

Man  has  been  described  as  the  only  example  of  a  150  pound  non  linear  servo- 
mechanism  that  can  be  wholly  reproduced  by  unskilled  labor.  It  is  one  way  of  look- 
ing at  him.  Another  is  as  a  challenge  to  fulfillment. 

The  creation  of  a  human  being  should  surely  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  most 
important  activity  of  human  beings,  of  human  society,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
every  birth  entails  a  birthright.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  birthright  of  every 
baby  is  development,  the  fulfillment  of  its  capacities.  It  is  crime  against  humanity  to 
deprive  emy  individual  of  his  right  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  potentialities.  And  yet 
this  is  precisely  the  deprivation  that  the  pressures  of  overpopulation  work  upon  un- 
told millions  of  individuals.  And  this,  especially,  is  the  effect  that  we  too  often  fail 
to  emphasize  when  we  discuss  the  population  explosion.  Nevertheless  this  is  over- 
whelmingly the  most  significant  of  the  disasters  that  overpopulation  wreaks  upon  the 
individual. 

Over  population  is  a  problem  which  is  usually  discussed  in  relation  to  the  food 
supply.  It  is  said  that  uncontrolled  growth  of  population  is  dangerous  because  it 
threatens  our  nutritional  resources,  that  there  will  not  be  enough  food  to  feed  so 
many  new  mouths.  This  is  to  misplace  the  emphasis  completely.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
quite  unsound  to  argue  that  the  food  supply  would  be  insuflBcient  to  feed  the  new 
mouths.  The  truth  is  that  we  already  have  the  means  to  maximize  the  food  supply 
far  beyond  the  needs  of  any  number  of  people.  In  the  United  States  with  a  population 
of  approximately  200  million  we  pay  farmers  millions  of  dollars  not  to  cultivate 
their  land.  Odier  peoples  could  be  taught  to  become  as  efficient  in  food  producUon! 
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It  is  not  the  resources  of  food,  but  the  resources  of  humanity  that  should  be  the 
main  point  of  emphasis  in  discussions  of  the  population  explosion.  Human  beings 
do  not  exist  to  eat,  they  eat  or  should  eat  in  order  to  live,  and  to  live  should  mean 
to  live  as  a  fulfilled  human  being,  and  not  necessarily  a  filled  one.  Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone.  Bread  is  important,  but  not  as  an  end,  only  as  a  means  to  one, 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  humanity  that  is  within  the  capacities  of  every  human  being. 
And  anything  that  impedes  or  threatens  that  humanity  should  be  considered  evil. 
The  pressure  of  overpopulation  constitutes  the  greatest  of  such  evils.  It  is  an  evil 
that  should  therefore  be  attended  to.  Not  by  exorcism  or  recurrent  unproductive 
genuflections  to  noble  idezds,  and  still  less  by  incantation,  but  by  practice  and  by 
hard  work. 

With  even  larger  populations  than  are  threatened  we  could  teach  the  developing 
nations  how  to  increase  their  food  supplies,  their  general  productivity,  their  health, 
but  the  consequences  of  their  learning  to  do  so  would  render  it  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  learn  to  master  and  fulfill  themselves.  Why?  Because  when  the  size 
of  a  population  increases  beyond  the  limits  consonant  with  the  requirements  of  in- 
dividual development,  individucd  development  is  necessarily  slighted.  The  very  pres- 
sures for  survival  produce  the  atomization  and  fragmentation  of  human  relationships, 
disengagement,  alienation,  and  indifference  to  the  lot  of  others;  a  state  in  which  every- 
one must  by  his  own  efforts  sink  or  swim  without  any  expectation  of  support  from 
others. 

Increase  in  size  tends,  in  human  societies,  to  increase  the  complexities  with  which 
such  societies  are  confronted  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  increase  in  quantity. 
And  one  of  the  first  things  that  suffers  under  such  conditions  is  the  quality  of  human 
relationships.  Consider,  for  example,  the  United  States.  It  is  a  big  country.  It  has 
grown  at  a  rapid  rate.  Our  crime  rates  of  every  kind,  our  suicide  rates,  murder, 
lawlessness  of  every  kind,  disorder,  disorganization,  wastage,  injustice,  and  vast 
numbers  of  other  problems,  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  We  have  grown 
too  large  too  quickly.  And  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  grown  into  the  habit 
of  paying  more  attention  to  things  than  to  human  beings.  Human  beings  create  the 
need  for  things,  and  the  business  of  deeding  in  things  yields  greater  cash  returns-or, 
at  least,  so  it  is  believed  by  those  who  believe  in  consumerism-that  enabling  human 
beings  to  fiilfill  themselves.  In  this  big  country  we  have  grown  so  used  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  bigness  that  we  have  erected  quantity  into  a  value,  and  tend  to  measure  the 
value  of  things  by  quantity  rather  than  by  quality.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
the  biggest  buddings,  the  longest  roads,  the  most  cash,  the  greatest  store  of  arma- 
ments, the  largest  colleges  and  universities,  the  most  populous  dties. 

In  edl  this  worship  of  quantity  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  only  genuine 
wealth  of  a  people  lies  in  the  quality  of  those  people.  What  is  the  sense  in  having 
27,500  students  in  a  university,  with  often  more  than  600  students  in  a  class?  Cer- 
tainly it  is  possible  to  instruct  such  numbers,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  educate 
them.  For  in  the  process  of  education  one  is  concerned  with  a  dialogue  between  student 
and  teacher.  The  student  is  recognized  as  a  unique  person,  and  the  exchange  that 
should  be  unhurriedly  proceeding  between  teacher  and  student,  should  serve  to  minister 
to  the  individual  needs  of  die  student,  so  that  he  may  grow  and  develop  as  a  human 
being,  in  the  increase  in  his  sensibilities,  the  broadening  of  his  vision,  in  the  deepen- 
ing of  his  understanding,  as  well  as  in  the  enlargement  of  his  mind  and  the  increase 
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of  his  knowledge.  To  do  all  this  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  under  crowded  condi- 
tions. Under  such  conditions  the  precious  gift  that  lies  within  the  power  of  the  teacher 
to  offer  his  students,  his  own  personeJity,  is  aborted  and  diminished,  if  not  altogether 
lost.  And  what  is  worse,  so  is  that  of  the  student  who  is  pressed  into  a  mass 
conformity,  instead  of  being  helped  toward  the  development  of  his  own  individuality 
and  the  service  of  his  fellow-man,  by  the  pressure  of  the  overcrowded  institutions  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  and  which  reflect  the  consequences  of  the  general  overpopula- 
tion of  the  country. 

What  happens  to  a  country  when  it  becomes  overpopulated  is  in  macrocosm 
what  can  be  observed  occurring  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  city  that  becomes  over- 
populated.  It  matters  not  how  materially  prosperous  the  country,  the  complexities 
produced  by  overpopulation  constitute  a  human  and  social  disaster  for  most  of  its 
inhabitants.  Consider  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Paris,  London.  What  becomes 
of  humanity  in  such  cities?  What  will  happen  to  human  beings  when  populations 
double  and  treble  in  size?  Altogether  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  already  en- 
gulfed by  automobiles  ajid  overcome  by  smog,  the  struggle  for  survival  will  become 
even  more  severe  and  there  will  be  vanishingly  less  time  and  thought  available  for  the 
development  of  the  individual.  The  individued,  indeed,  will  tend  to  get  lost  in  the 
crush.  Schools  and  teachers  will  be  insufficient  to  take  care  of  the  swelling  masses  of 
unplanned  children,  schools  and  classes  will  be  even  more  crowded  than  they  are 
today,  with  a  consequent  lowering  of  standards.  Parents  will  be  able  to  pay  even  less 
attention  to  their  children  than  they  do  today.  Delinquency  and  crime  and  poverty 
will  increase,  and  social  disorganization  rather  than  organization  will  increase. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  there  are  more  poor  people  alive  today  than 
there  have  ever  been  before,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  for  delinquency  and  crime 
rates  of  every  kind.  Less  than  34  years  away  there  will  be  an  estimated  350  million 
Americans.  The  number  of  automobiles  will  have  increased  from  70  million  to  155 
million.  If  you  want  to  see  what  future  America  will  look  like  go  to  California,  that 
land  of  perpetual  pubescence  where  cultural  lag  is  mistaken  for  renaissance,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  land  or  increase  in  real  estate  values,  for  advancing  civilization. 
In  CcJifornia  there  are  the  largest,  biggest,  and  most  complex  freeways  in  the  world, 
where  often  to  drive  under  75  miles  an  hour  is  to  court  death,  a  land  into  which 
pour  1600  people  a  day,  one  half  million  a  year,  where  for  every  1,000  population 
increase  238  acres  are  lost  to  asphalt  or  buildings,  where  it  is  expected  that,  any 
one  can  actually  see,  three  million  acres  of  open  land  disappearing  under  the  in- 
undation of  people.  It  all  looks  like  a  tentative  preface  to  extinction,  and  especially 
of  the  human  spirit,  as  recent  political  and  social  events  in  California  serve  only  too 
gloomingly  to  testify. 

The  rights  of  man  should  beyond  all  others  include  freedom  and  freedom  of  m- 
dividual  development.  Irresponsible  and  unplanned  reproduction  is  not  freedom,  it  is 
die  abuse  of  freedom  and  a  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  freedom.  Poverty  and 
ignorance  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  freedom,  and  overpopulation  is  today  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  And  indiscriminate  reproduction  is 
most  generally  a  consequence  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

Education  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  society  and  raised  standards  of  living  are 
die  beachheads  that  must  be  secured  if  responsible  parenthood  is  to  become  a  reality. 
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But  the  establishment  of  such  beachheads  takes  time,  and  time  is  running  out.  it  is 
important  for  us  to  understand  that  in  most  of  the  lands,  such  as  those  in  Latin 
America,  in  which  the  population  will  double  every  23  years,  that  there  is  no  longer 
time  for  education  if  the  population  growth  is  to  be  controlled.  Even  if  the  fertility 
rate  were  halted  in  the  next  35  years,  the  population  of  South  Asia  will  still  double 
itself  in  those  same  years.  Insofar  as  education  is  concerned  in  such  lands,  the  point 
of  no  return  was  reached  long  ago.  We-and  by  we  I  mean  humanity-must  now  begin 
to  consider  other  means  of  birth  control.  Voluntary  birth  control  cannot  be  depended 
upon  in  such  countries,  not  at  least  until  the  educational  and  living  standards  of 
the  people  have  been  raised,  and  this  will  take  several  generations.  We  cannot  wait 
until  then,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  inundated  by  the  tidal  waves  of  births  which 
are  bound  to  come.  Incantation  and  ritual  declarations  of  hope  in  the  future  are  not 
enough.   More  heroic  measures  than  education  will   be  necessary  in  such  countries. 

There  are  still  people  who  protest  and  resist  vaccination  against  epidemic 
diseases.  Such  people  endanger  the  lives  of  others  as  well  as  of  themselves.  Recogniz- 
ing this  the  laws  of  most  lands  make  vaccination  obligatory.  The  Public  Health 
Services  do  not  spend  years  attempting  to  persuade  people  during  an  epidemic  that 
they  should  be  vaccinated,  they  require  and  if  necessary  force  them  to  be  vaccinated. 
Overpopulation  may  be  Ukened  to  an  epidemic  disease,  and  is  far  more  effectively 
dealt  with  by  preventive  than  by  other  means.  It  is  better  to  prevent  disease  than  to 
have  to  cure  it.  Mankind,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  respect  to  overpopulation  is  now  in 
the  state  of  having  both  to  cure  it  and  prevent  the  possiblity  of  its  ever  becoming 
epidemic  again. 

As  both  cure  and  preventive  of  the  threat  of  overpopulation  in  some  lands  we 
must  today  seriously  consider  the  use  of  chemical  additives  in  food  and  water  which 
will  produce  temporary  sterility.  If  antidotes  were  available  to  offset  the  antifertility 
effect  of  such  additives,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  sterilization  of 
whole  populations,  since  fertility  could  be  restored  at  will.  This  suggestion  was  made 
by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Goldzieher  of  the  Southwest  Foundation  for  Research  and  Educa- 
tion, at  a  symposium  on  population  growth  held  at  Palm  Springs  early  in  November 
1964.  Compulsory  birth  control  may  be  undemocratic,  but  if  it  is  then  so  is 
compulsory  education,  the  compulsory  draft,  compulsory  taxes,  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion, and  compulsory  obedience  to  the  law.  As  Dr.  Goldzieher  remarked,  "There  is 
no  longer  time  to  educate  30  million  Egyptians  (with  a  birth  rate  of  between  40  and 
44  per  thousand,  and  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  2.7  per  cent  per  annum)  of 
the  necessity  of  having  no  more  than  two  children." 

Such  contraceptives  in  food  and  water  may  yet  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  to  humanity.  Such  anti-fertility  agents  should  be  given  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. In  the  high-income  countries  the  population  is  generally  educated  enough 
to  learn  to  change  its  ideas  about  family  size  without  the  necessity  of  compulsion. 
In  the  low  income  countries  there  must  be  a  fundamental  change  in  values,  attitudes 
and  motivations,  before  married  couples  will  voluntarily  come  to  control  fertility. 
Knowledge  and  availability  of  contraceptives  is  not  enough.  And  this  is  not  a  problem 
merely  restricted  to  the  low  income  countries.  There  are  millions  of  individuals  in  the 
United  States,  for  example,  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  control  their  fertility 
voluntarily.  They  cannot  be  reached  by  education,  and  these  are  just  the  people  whose 
fertility  is  by  far  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  from  whose  ranks,  understandably 
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enough,  the  largest  number  of  delinquents  and  criminals  come.  Since  experience  shows 
that  such  individuals  cannot  be  expected  to  control  their  own  fertility,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  society  to  control  it  for  them.  There  is,  I  suggest,  a  simple  rule:  Anyone 
unable  to  support  a  child  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor  or  income  should  not  be 
permitted  to  have  a  child.  The  right  to  have  a  child  should  be  earned  as  a  privilege, 
and  anyone  who  has  not  earned  the  right  to  have  a  child  should  not  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  having  one.  With  rights  go  duties,  obligations,  and  anyone  unable 
to  hilflll  his  duties,  his  obligations,  should  not  enjoy  the  rights  which  entail  such 
duties.  Having  a  child  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  private  will,  but  of  public  welfare. 
Whatever  endangers  the  public  welfare  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  regulated.  If 
a  person  desires  to  drive  a  car,  he  must  first  prove  that  he  is  able  to  do  so,  and 
then  only  after  he  has  obtained  a  license,  and  periodically  renewed  it,  may  he  drive 
a  car.  But  anyone  who  wants  to  produce  children  or  to  indulge  himself  in  ways 
which  lead  to  children  is  perfectiy  free  to  do  so.  As  Dr.  F.  H.  C.  Crick  has  said, 
"Do  people  have  the  right  to  have  children  at  all?  Is  it  the  general  feeling  that  people 
do  have  the  right  to  have  children?  This  is  taken  for  granted  because  it  is  part  of 
Christian  ethics,  but  in  terms  of  humanist  ethics  I  do  not  see  why  people  should  have 
the  right  to  have  children.  I  think  that  if  we  can  get  across  to  people  the  idea  that 
their  children  are  not  entirely  their  own  business  and  that  it  is  not  a  private  matter, 
it  would  be  an  enormous  step  forward."  As,  indeed,  it  would.  And  I  think  that  the 
idea  of  responsibility  should  begin  to  replace  the  irresponsibility  with  which  so  many 
millions  of  children  are  brought  into  the  world.  No  one  should  be  permitted  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  who  has  not  undergone  the  proper  training  and  been 
licensed  by  society.  In  the  much  more  delicate  business  of  operating  upon  the  lives  of 
coundess  human  beings  we  allow  anyone,  without  the  slightest  qualification  or  re- 
sponsibility, to  become  a  parent.  Becoming  a  biological  parent,  parentage,  is  a  matter 
of  a  few  minutes;  becoming  a  responsible  parent,  parenthood,  is  something  else  again, 
a  matter  of  adequate  preparation.  The  unqualified,  the  unprepared,  the  quacks,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  wreak  their  havoc  upon  the  innocent.  Ignorance  and  irresponsi- 
bility, whether  involuntary  or  voluntary,  are  the  same  in  their  effects,  and  they  must 
be  corrected. 

As  I  have  already  said,  if  life  is  sacred,  it  is  time  we  began  treating  it  as  such, 
and  not  as  if  it  were  something  expendable,  to  be  thrown  away  or  treated  with  the 
inconsideration  of  vague  intentions.  Every  birth  should  be  regarded  as  a  contribution 
to  society  as  well  as  to  the  family  and  to  the  child  that  has  been  born.  A  gift  to  be 
treated  with  gratitude  and  reverence,  so  that  the  child  may  be  from  birth  assured  of 
the  optimum  conditions  for  development  and  fiilfiUment.  Anything  short  of  this  is  to 
disinherit  the  newborn  of  his  birthright  and  to  deprive  his  society  of  a  cooperating 
and  contributing  member  of  society.  The  worthiness  of  every  human  being  is  such 
that  it  should  be  considered  a  crime  to  bring  a  child  into  the  world  under  conditions 
in  which  his  worthiness  cannot  be  properly  respected.  Human  beings  are  not  objects, 
commodities,  expendable  sources  of  energy,  to  be  haphazardly  brought  into  the  world 
to  live  miserable  and  unfulfilled  lives.  If  intercourse  is  the  only  pleasure  that  millions 
of  miserable  human  beings  are  able  to  enjoy,  then  without  depriving  them  of  that 
pleasure,  it  should  be  prevented  from  continuing  to  be  the  direct  source  of  untold 
new  miseries. 

To  be  a  human  being  essentially  means  to  know,  to  understand,  and  to  control. 
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Knowledge  and  understanding  appear  to  be  the  essential  prerequisites  of  control.  But 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  too  late  in  some  areas  of  the  world  to  wait  upon 
the  development  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  While  these  must  be  taught,  while 
they  are  being  taught,  sterilization  by  some  such  artificial  controls  as  food  additives 
will,  in  the  interim,  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Pills,  intra-uterine  devices  such  as  rings, 
spirals,  and  the  like,  sterilization  of  the  male  on  either  a  permanent  basis  by 
vasectomy  or  a  temporary  basis  by  tying  off  the  vas  deferens,  or  by  drugs,  the  use  of 
diaphragms,  condoms,  and  other  contraceptive  devices  like  foams,  jellies,  and  so  on, 
should  all  have  their  use  taught  in  every  community. 

Every  community  should  have  a  population  control  office,  just  as  it  has  a  water 
control  board,  a  fire  department,  and  a  police  department,  where  everyone  can  go 
for  advice  and  instruction  in  population  control.  This  should  mean  not  alone  learning 
to  control  the  births  in  one's  own  family,  but  also  helping  others  control  the  births  in 
theirs.  Not  only  this,  "the  facts  of  life,"  as  they  are  euphemistictJly  called  by  a 
hypocritical  society,  should  be  taught  from  an  early  age  in  the  home  and  in  the 
schools,  beginning  with  the  nursery  school,  and  continued  throughout  the  educational 
system. 

The  lesson  is  a  simple  one.  The  function  of  human  life  is  to  live  it,  not  in  misery 
but  in  the  joy  of  human  realization,  of  fulfillment,  not  so  much  in  material  as  in 
human  qucdities.  And  if  we  are  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  human  quality,  then  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  us  to  attend  to  the  control  of  human  quantity.  Eco- 
nomic, technological,  scientific,  and  social  development  should  always  be  regarded 
as  secondary  in  importance  to  the  much  more  significant  development  of  human 
beings.  As  Professor  Harold  A.  Thomas,  Jr.,  has  put  it,  "Human  development  means 
cultivation  of  the  innate  potentialities  of  the  individual,  time  for  work  and  time  for 
leisure,  food,  shelter,  and  the  vitality  of  family  life."  These  possibilities  should 
constitute  the  basis  birthright  of  every  human  being  born  into  the  world.  Anything 
less  should  be  considered  an  offense,  antisocial  and  antihuman,  and  treated  as  such. 
The  best  way  to  treat  such  offenses  is  to  prevent  them.  And  the  best  way  to  prevent 
them  is  to  enable  each  person  to  know  and  understand  why  and  how  such  offenses 
can  be  prevented.  By  teaching  human  beings  to  know  and  understand  their  respon- 
sibility for  themselves  to  others,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  this,  is  I  am  sure 
the  most  effective  way  in  the  long  run  of  solving,  among  others,  the  population 
problem. 

It  is  the  moral  obligation  of  every  intelligent  person  to  do  what  he  is  able  as 
a  responsible  person,  to  ensure,  by  whatever  reasonable  means,  he  can,  the  practice 
of  population  control  himself,  and  the  difiiision  of  the  knowledge  of  it  as  widely  as 
possible.  Superstition,  ignorance,  fear,  poverty,  and  sheer  machiavellianism,  constitute 
formidable  barriers  in  the  way  of  population  control.  But  they  can  be  overcome. 
The  Catholic  Church  and  the  communists,  for  much  of  the  same  reasons,  have 
opposed  birth  control.  In  1959  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  London  put  the  matter 
very  clearly  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  Catholic  wives,  "Our  faithful  CathoUc  mothers 
are  doing  a  wonderful  work  for  God.  In  time,  if  contraceptive  practices  continue  to 
prevail  among  Protestants,  their  number  will  decrease  and  the  Catholic  race  will 
prevail,  and  thus  England  might  again  become  what  it  once  was,  a  Catholic 
country."  Thus,  official  Catholic  doctrine  is  that  population  control  must  be  left 
to  non-Catholics  in  a  breeding  contest  in  which  die  Catholics  will  emerge  victorious. 
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It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  birth  rate  in  such  regions  as  Latin  America  is  so  highly 
correlated  with  the  power  structure  and  dominance  of  the  CathoUc  Church.  But 
fortunately  not  all  Catholics  follow  official  policy,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  fact  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  clientele  of  many  birth  control  advisory  agencies  are 
Catholics.  Also  many  Catholic  churchmen  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  Church's  out- 
moded antipathy  to  birth  control,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  official  Catholic  policy 
will  change  in  the  humane  direction. 

The  communists  oppose  any  form  of  birth  control  for  peoples  other  than  them- 
selves for  the  simple  reason  that  the  more  misery  than  can  encourage  by  overpopula- 
tion the  more  readily  they  believe  they  will  be  able  to  take  over  such  peoples.  Mao 
Tse  Tung  has  stated  that  poverty  is  an  asset  to  the  communists  because  it  generates 
"revolutionary  fervor."  The  Russian  communists  have  opposed  all  attempts  at  birth 
control  for  peoples  other  than  themselves.  As  Professor  Philip  Appleman  has  remarked 
in  his  recent  book.  The  Silent  Explosion,  "Although  they  claim  to  be  against  popula- 
tion control  on  principle  .  .  .  the  Communists  are  nevertheless  taking  steps  to  check 
their  own  population  growth,  apparendy  in  order  to  improve  economic  conditions; 
and  although  they  preach  'the  sanctity  of  life'  to  underdeveloped  countries,  their 
official  opposition  to  population  control  is  actually  making  life  in  such  countries 
more  and  more  degraded  and  miserable.  Thus  an  ostensible  Marxist  belief  does 
double  duty  as  a  ruthless  Cold  War  tactic." 

A  Church  which  has  so  often  been  governed  by  the  principle  of  expediency  may 
yet  persuade  itself  that  by  its  antipathy  toward  population  control  it  is  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  communists. 

It  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  humanity  to  be 
aware  of  the  forces  at  work  which,  whether  through  ignorance,  vested  policy,  mis- 
guided judgement,  or  self-seeking,  stand  in  the  way  of  a  human  population  policy. 
If  we  would  assure  humanity's  future  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  conditions  in  the 
present  that  will  ensure  that  future.  If  anyone  cares  to  ask,  as  Bernard  Shaw  once 
put  it,  "What  has  posterity  done  for  me  that  I  should  do  anything  for  posterity?" 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  clever  —  Satan  was  not  wanting  in  clever- 
ness —  furthermore,  that  Bernard  Shaw  left  no  posterity  and  so  wouldn't  have  known 
anyway,  but  that  what  humanity  will  always  stand  in  need  of  is  involvement  in  its 
past,  present,  and  fiiture,  for  those  of  us  who  live  now  are  the  heirs  of  the  past,  the 
beneficiaries  or  victims  of  the  present,  and  the  makers  of  the  future. 

It  is  man's  moral  obligation  to  be  intelligent,  knowledgeable,  understanding, 
and  committed  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man.  Faced  with  new  chcJlenges,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  think  out  the  appropriate  responses  to  them.  New  challenges 
require  new  responses  that  usually  require  a  deepening  and  more  active  enlargement 
of  our  moral  value.  To  love  our  fellow  man  we  must  understand  what  love  is.  Within 
the  framework  within  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  in  any  other  for  that  matter, 
love  is  behavior  calculated  to  confer  survival  benefits  in  a  creatively  enlarging 
manner  upon  others.  In  order  to  enable  others  to  live  more  fully  and  to  realize 
their  potentialities  fiilly,  whatever  may  stand  in  the  way  must  be  regarded  as  evil. 
Overpopulation  is  the  greatest  of  the  evils  impeding  the  progress  of  individual  fiil- 
fillment,  and  must  be  unequivocally  regarded  as  such.  It  is  for  this  reason  principally 
that  each  of  us  as  responsible  human  beings  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  see 
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to  it  that  the  cancer  of  overpopulation  is  brought  under  control,  and  kept  under 
control,  so  that  its  ravages  may  be  mitigated  and  repaired,  and  human  beings  at 
long  last  may  have  a  chance  to  become  what  they  have  it  in  them  to  be. 
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A  few  days  ago  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medidne  provided  testimony  in  support  of  Dr.  Calderone's  objectives  and  the  need 
for  S.LE.C.U.S.,  concluding  that  the  present  state  of  sex  education  had  resulted  in 
too  many  "misconceptions".  In  a  few  words,  the  significance  of  recent  developments 
in  contraception  is  that  they  prevent  mis-conceptions.  They  do  so  effectively,  safely, 
and  acceptably  for  many  who  would  probably  never  have  achieved  controlled  fer- 
tility with  older  methods.  This  acceptability  signifies  a  potential  for  a  new  demo- 
cratization of  birth  control. 

In  addition  to  the  oral  contraceptives  and  the  intra-uterine  devices,  I  would 
include  aerosol  foams  among  the  significant  new  developments.  With  any  of  these 
methods  consistent  use  will  reduce  the  probability  of  pregnancy  to  less  than  5%  in  a 
year.  A  degree  of  protection  of  zJmost  100%  for  any  single  act  of  intercourse  is 
implied  by  this  because  marital  sex  involves  repeated  exposure  to  the  risk  of  preg- 
nancy. Like  Russian  roulette  which  is  85%  "safe"  when  the  trigger  is  pulled  only 
once,  an  accident  would  soon  result  were  protection  not  edmost  complete. 

As  regards  the  harmlessness  of  these  methods,  suggestions  that  one  or  another 
of  them  might  be  demgerous  to  life  have  not  been  substantiated  by  careful  study. 
Current  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  no  increased  risk  to  users  relative  to  other 
non-pregnant  women.  Such  a  comparison,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  women  would  have  become  pregnant  had  they  not  practiced  effective  contracep- 
tion. Since  more  than  1500  women  died  in  the  United  States  last  year  from  causes 
related  to  pregnancy,  birth  control  unquestionably  prevented  hundreds  of  deaths. 
With  contraceptives,  as  with  other  aspects  of  our  lives,  the  possible  risks  of  our  doing 
something  ought  to  be  weighed  against  the  risks  of  not  doing  it. 

I  mentioned  the  significance  of  the  acceptability  of  these  new  methods.  There  is 
something  like  enthusiasm  among  people  whose  culture,  education,  and  other  social 
factors  keep  them  from  using  the  so-called  "classical"  methods  successfully.  The 
prevention  of  pregnancy  requires  not  only  a  highly  effective  technique  but  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  use  it  consistendy.  It's  not  that  abstinence  isn't  lOO^o  effective, 
it's  just  that  most  couples  tend  to  forget  to  use  it  on  occasion.  Thus  motivation  must 
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be  balanced  against  the  ease  of  use,  and  the  newer  methods  of  birth  control  obviate 
much  of  the  need  for  high  motivation  at  a  time  when  couples  are  apt  to  be  distracted. 

Of  the  three  methods  under  discussion,  the  foams,  pills  and  lUDs,  the  first  are 
most  similar  to  previous  female  methods.  A  spermicidal  agent  incorporated  in  a 
vanishing  cream  type  of  medium  is  packaged  under  pressure  so  that  an  applicator- 
full  inserted  into  the  vagina  before  intercourse  covers  the  cervix,  or  mouth  of  the 
womb,  with  a  barrier  which  prevents  the  ascent  of  sperm.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
individuals,  they  are  non-irritating  to  either  partner.  Their  regular  use  probably  re- 
duces the  risk  of  pregnancy  almost  as  well  as  a  diaphragm  would.  The  superiority 
of  the  foams  is  that  they  do  not  require  either  a  medical  examination  or  a  prescrip- 
tion, and  that  they  are  simpler  to  use  and  require  less  self-handling.  They  are, 
therefore,  acceptable  to  many  women  who  would  not  use  a  diaphragm  well. 

Contraceptive  scholars  have  pointed  out  that  the  intra-uterine  device  is  not  really 
a  new  concept.  It  seems  that  die  Arabs  over  the  centuries  have  managed  to  insert 
small  stones  into  the  uteri  of  their  camels  to  keep  them  from  getting  pregnant.  Some 
speculate  that  this  is  because  the  temper  of  a  camel,  never  sweet,  is  even  worse  when 
she's  pregnant.  There  are  also  reports  of  the  use  of  intra-uterine  contraception  by 
some  tribes  of  the  East  Indies.  In  Europe  and  the  United  States  there  was  a  flurry 
of  interest  around  1930  in  the  intra-uterine  ring  designed  by  Grafenberg.  These  heavy 
metallic  devices,  however,  too  often  appeared  to  damage  the  tissues  of  the  user  and 
soon  fell  into  nearly  total  disrepute.  One  Doctor  Oppenheimer  persisted,  though,  with 
experiments  with  intra-uterine  contraceptives  made  of  silk  worm  gut.  In  1959  he 
reported  on  almost  30  years  of  experience  by  some  300  women  who  had  had  only 
a  few  unwanted  pregnancies,  and  no  problems  with  infection  or  cancer.  Ishihama,  in 
the  same  year,  published  accounts  of  shorter  periods  of  experience  by  20,000  women 
using  a  metal  or  plastic  ring  within  the  uterine  cavity.  Agciin,  there  were  no  undue 
problems. 

On  the  basis  of  diese  reports  a  number  of  investigators  began  a  thorough  re- 
assessment of  the  prospects  for  a  mediod  which  seemed  so  simple,  inexpensive,  safe, 
and  effective.  In  the  U.  S.  at  the  present  time  over  16,000  women  are  taking  part  in 
a  vast  study  of  rings,  coils,  loops,  and  bows,  and  many  others  have  had  similar 
shapes  inserted  by  their  own  physicians. 

With  current  designs  the  lUD  is,  contrary  to  much  of  the  publicity,  not  much 
better  tlian  a  diaphragm  properly  fitted  and  properly  used.  With  either,  about  2-3 
women  out  of  100  would  be  pregnant  within  12  months.  The  enormous  advantage  is, 
of  course,  that  while  in  place  the  lUD  conUnues  to  protect  against  pregnancy.  The 
Chileans  refer  to  the  device  they  make  from  nylon  fish  line  as  the  Boy  Scout  method 
.  .  Siempre  listo,  or  always  prepared.  The  other  advantages  are  equally  obvious 
when  one  considers  the  limitaUons  of  privacy  in  the  homes  of  most  of  die  world's 
people  and  their  impatience  in  making  love. 

But  diere  are  debits,  too.  During  the  first  few  months  the  lUDs  are  apt  to  cause 
heavier  menstrual  flow,  spotting  between  periods,  cramping  and  backache.  Although 
most  complaints  disappear  after  a  few  cycles,  by  this  time  perhaps  10%  of  users  have 
had  the  device  removed  on  their  request  or  on  the  decision  of  the  doctor.  With  present 
designs  an  additional  10%  or  so  wfll  have  expelled  die  device  within  half  a  year. 
Many  investigators  have  concluded  diat  expulsions  and  complaints  are  so  common 
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among  women  who  have  had  no  previous  pregnancy  that  the  lUD  is  simply  not  to 
be  used  with  them. 

It  is  still  too  soon  for  definitive  answers  but  evidence  to  date  indicates  that  the 
lUDs  do  not  cause  Ccincer.  In  fact,  some  gynecologists  reason  that  with  the  heavier 
than  usual  monthly  sloughing  off  of  the  lining  of  the  uterus  it  might  be  all  the  harder 
for  a  cancer  to  get  going. 

Infections  are  a  somewhat  different  matter.  These  seems  no  question  that  pelvic 
inflammatory  disease  is  seen  more  frequently  among  users  of  the  lUD  than  in  the 
general  population  of  women.  Unfortunately,  the  women  who  have  volunteered  for 
diese  studies  represent  disproportionately  a  socio-economic  group  where  such  infections 
are  relatively  common.  The  findings  in  a  carefiiUy  selected  study  population  here 
in  Boston  indicate  that  in  women  with  no  history  of  previous  infections  of  diis  sort 
none  occurs  with  the  lUD  in  place. 

Fertility  appears  to  be  fully  reestablished  after  the  device  is  removed,  and  to  date 
there  has  been  no  congenital  abnormality  reported  among  babies  conceived  and 
carried  with  the  device  in  situ.  The  membranes  and  fluid  surrounding  the  developing 
foetus  would  make  it  quite  improbable  that  babies  would  be  born  with  rings  on 
their  fingers  or  bows  in  their  hair.  But  more  critical  study  is  needed  to  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  some  other  disturbance  of  placental  function,  for  instance,  during  such 
a  pregnancy. 

There  is  much,  obviously,  that  we  still  do  not  know.  Among  the  most  intriguing 
of  the  questions  is  that  of  the  mechanism  of  action  of  the  lUDs.  Although  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  the  presence  of  the  device  prevents  or  disrupts  the  process  of  im- 
plantation of  the  fertilized  ovum  in  the  lining  of  the  uterus  (to  "cause  a  spontaneous 
abortion,"  as  one  popular  publication  expressed  it),  we  now  know  that  it  isn't  that 
simple.  On  the  basis  of  excellent  studies  with  monkeys  it  seems  that  the  speed  with 
which  the  ovum  descends  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus  is  gready  accelerated.  A 
change  in  the  time  at  which  the  ovum  arrives  in  the  uterus  could  certainly  affect  the 
probability  of  its  implanUng,  but  it  isn't  even  dear  yet  that  fertilization  itself  occurs 
in  the  hurried  transit  through  the  tube. 

The  moral  implications  of  this  open  question  are  unresolved.  Dr.  Dupre'  told  us 
this  morning  of  the  dilemma  of  those  who  would  hold  that  human  life  begins  at  the 
moment  the  sperm  penetrates  the  ovum.  What  happens  in  the  case  of  monozygotic 
twins?  Does  the  soul  "split"?  The  Anglican  Church  attacked  this  problem  frontally 
and  concluded  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  mere  biologic  life  and  human 
life  and  that  certainly  human  life  does  not  exist  prior  to  implantation. 

Turning  now  to  "the  Pills,"  their  effectiveness  is  very  probably  complete  when 
taken  regularly,-  and  even  when  1-5  pills  have  admittedly  been  missed  in  a  month, 
pregnancy  rates  have  been  no  higher  than  for  women  using  the  lUD,  vaginal  foams, 
or  diaphragm.  If  she  takes  a  pill  a  day  from  the  5th  to  the  24th  day  after  the  start 
of  a  menstrual  period,  a  woman  will  not  ovulate  except  in  the  rare  instance  where 
cycles  are  so  short  that  in  the  first  month  ovulation  may  occur  even  before  a  single 
pill  is  taken.  The  few  pregnancies  which  have  resulted  under  such  circumstances  have 
proceeded  normally  and  thus  tended  to  lay  the  ghost  of  rumors  that  the  medication 
so  changes  the  uterine  lining  that  abortions  are  induced. 
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Suggestions  that  oral  contraceptives  might  be  dangerous  have  been  carefully 
checked  out  over  the  past  9-10  years  and  new  studies  are  still  being  initiated.  Up  to 
the  present  there  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  no  demonstration  that  their  use  is 
hazardous.  On  the  other  hand,  even  with  more  than  9  years  of  experience  and  use  by 
many  millions  of  women  we  ceinnot  yet  assert  that  they  have  been  proved  absolutely 
safe.  It's  just  that  up  to  now  suspicions  that  they  are  not  are  still  suspicions. 

In  the  specific  instance  of  repeated  reports  that  use  of  the  orals  had  resulted  in 
the  poorly  understood  condition  of  thrombophlebitis,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion appointed  a  committee  of  disinterested  experts  to  study  the  question.  They  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  significant  increase  in  the  phenomenon  among  pill  takers  as 
compared  to  other  non-pregnant  women  .  .  .  the  risk  was  therefore  less  than  among 
pregnant  women  for  thrombophlebitis  is  all  too  common  following  delivery  .  .  .  and 
that  it  would  be  safe  for  a  woman  to  take  pills  cyclically  for  at  least  4  years.  If  she 
were  to  take  them  for  longer  she  should  be  under  a  physician's  supervision  and 
advised  that  the  treatment  was  investigationzd.  They  did  not  imply  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  take  pills  for  more  them  4  years  but  only  that  the  evidence  was  inadequate 
to  permit  their  recommending  that  the  U.  S.  governmental  seal  of  approval  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  time. 

Other  fears  have  been  voiced  that  their  use  might  lead  to  cancer  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs.  Nine  years  of  study  have  fjiiled  to  turn  up  evidence  of  this.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  cancer  rates  may  actually  be  lower  among  women 
who  are  taking  pills,  and  these  same  preparations  are  being  used  with  good  results 
for  the  suppression  and  treatment  of  some  uterine  cancers.  According  to  a  recent 
report  no  breast  cancer  has  been  observed  among  the  sample  of  women  under  study 
over  the  years  although  as  many  as  20  cases  might  have  been  expected.  Obviously, 
such  promising  leads  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  cancer  need  further  intensive 
investigation,  but  the  point  here  is  that  there  is  no  present  indication  that  "the  pill"  is 
medically  dangerous. 

The  side-effects  one  hears  about  are  still  not  completely  eliminated  even  with  the 
newer  lower  dosages.  Some  women  will  note  degrees  of  nausea,  weight  gJiin,  breast 
fullness,  or  spotting  between  menstrual  periods.  There  is  an  acceleration  of  growth 
of  the  non-malignant  "fibroid"  tumors  of  the  uterus.  Except  for  diis  last  problem,  all 
symptoms  are  less  common  after  a  couple  of  cycles.  Women  who  have  used  other 
methods  satisfactorily  may  be  unwilling  to  tolerate  the  discomfort,  but  in  one  study 
group  in  Boston  of  approximately  1000  women  of  low  sodal  and  economic  status 
only  2  or  3%  have  discontinued  because  of  symptoms.  I  think  the  comment  of  one 
of  diem  fairly  well  typifies  the  reaction  of  most:  "If  I  didn't  know  I  was  taking  them. 
Doc,  I  wouldn't  know  I  was  taking  them." 

All  3  of  diese  newer  methods,  then,  fulfill  the  essential  criteria  of  being  safe,  ef- 
fective, and  acceptable.  In  addition,  they  are  cheap.  Their  development  means  diat 
attacks  on  excessive  rates  of  population  growth  and  the  attendant  misery  are  feasible. 
So  the  time  has  come  to  make  them  available  to  all  who  need  them;  to  make  sure 
that  every  couple  has  the  information  necessary  for  meaningful  moral  choices  about 
pregnancy;  to  break  the  hypocritical  silence  surrounding  the  more  than  100,000 
maternal  deaths  around  the  globe  each  year. 

In  the  U.  S.,  1500  maternal  deaths  when  there  are  over  4  million  births  yearly 
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may  seem  an  acceptably  low  risk.  For  white  women,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
upper  income  brackets,  the  risk  is  even  lower  and  no  woman  in  good  health  and 
with  good  medical  attention  need  regard  childbirth  as  hazardous.  But  the  risk  for 
colored  Americans  is  400%  that  of  white  women.  It's  highly  improbable  that  this 
difference  reflects  anything  other  than  the  social,  economic  and  medical  deprivation 
of  non-whites.  The  death  rates  for  infants  are  similarly  non-random.  In  Boston  as 
in  other  urban  areas  the  mortality  in  the  first  year  of  Ufe  is  2-3  times  as  great  for 
Negroes  as  for  whites.  Paradoxically,  it  is  these  families  where  existence  itself  is 
imperiled  that  are  denied  access  to  the  education  and  supplies  the  rest  of  us  use  to 
control  fertility  and  to  assure  the  needed  attention  to  the  children  who  are  born. 
Would  it  really  be,  as  suggested  by  someone  this  morning,  an  attack  on  woman,  an 
attack  on  the  family,  an  attack  on  human  dignity  to  see  that  the  poor,  too,  were 
enabled  to  prevent  undesired  pregnancies  with  their  toll  in  health  and  life  to  women 
juid  children?  Ten  nations  have  infant  mortedity  rates  lower  than  ours  and  35,000 
babies  died  in  the  U.  S.  last  year  who  would  not  have,  had  infant  mortality  here  been 
as  low  as  in  Sweden.  While  there  have  been  howls  of  outrage  in  this  country  about 
the  Swedish  programs  of  sex  education,  contraceptive  availability,  and  legal  abortions 
(at  rates  about  equal  to  our  criminal  ones),  indignation  would  be  better  directed 
against  our  own  indigenous  brand  of  infanticide. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  be  dear  why  I  urge  that  the  newer  contraceptives  be 
made  available  to  our  medically  indigent  population,  and  rhythm  taught  to  those  who 
want  it.  This  policy  is  also  strongly  recommended  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the  American  College  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  the  American  Mediced  Association.  There  is  general 
recognition  that  if  a  couple  does  not  want  to  practice  birth  control  diey  should  not  be 
coerced  into  using  any  method.  It  is  less  readily  seen  that  the  deliberate  withholding 
of  information  from  a  patient  is  coercive,  too.  Neither  form  is  consistent  with  concepts 
of  human  dignity  which  require  informed  decision  making  by  the  individuals  them- 
selves. For  too  long  affluent  Bay  Staters  have  behaved  as  though  personal  decisions 
on  birth  control  were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  their  class  while  an  archaic  law 
has,  in  effect,  made  the  decisions  for  the  poor.  As  Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban 
League  pointed  out,  the  Massachusetts  law  makes  second  class  citizens  of  Negroes. 
As  part  of  the  fight  for  dvil  rights,  for  human  rights,  for  better  health  and  a  better 
life  the  requisite  information  and  materials  should  be  accessible  to  all  of  us. 

It  has  been  (and  will  again  be)  objected  that  such  programs  would  involve 
spending  public  fiinds  for  things  some  tax-payers  don't  approve  of  The  truth  is, 
however,  as  former  Senator  Keating  recendy  pointed  out,  we  are  now  spending 
billions  of  dollars  every  year  on  programs  whose  objectives  are  thwarted  by  too 
many  births.  In  the  U.  S.  Congress,  Representative  Todd  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
help  correct  this  irrational  policy.  Abroad  he  pointed  out  "misery,  anger,  and 
desperation"  have  resulted  from  excessive  rates  of  population  growth,  and  at  home 
"the  cost  to  society  of  taking  care  of  such  families  (larger  than  they  want  and  can 
raise  properly)  is  second  only  to  the  personal  anguish  which  is  the  lot  of  their 
members." 

The  cost  of  doing  something  constructive  must  be  weighed  against  the  enormous 
expense  of  do-nothingness.  In  diis  country  in  1965  we  will  spend  1.5  billion  dollars 
just  on  the  sort  of  soup-kitchen  relief  which  is  given  to  families  with  dependent  children. 
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That  money  would  be  much  better  spent  on  effective  rehabilitation  for  such  families 
than  on  bare  subsistence  payments  for  more  and  more  children.  What  are  the  pros- 
pects for  these  youngsters?  We  have  seemed  so  determined  that  they  be  born,  but 
once  they  are  we  lose  interest  and  fail  to  assure  them  adequate  housing,  schools,  and 
oppormnities.  Is  it  realistic  to  think  that  they  will  have  the  education  and  skills 
needed  for  the  automated  and  demanding  years  ahead?  But  even  that  meager  $35.00 
a  month  which  goes  to  the  family  for  each  child  adds  up  to  $7500  in  18  years. 
Compared  to  that  the  $25  or  so  that  might  be  spent  for  pills  to  prevent  another 
unwanted  birth  represents  no  expense  at  all  but  rather  a  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  doUars  which  could  go  far  in  helping  to  elevate  the  children  of  the  poor  to 
full  citizenship. 

For  the  sake  of  the  families,  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  we  are  obligated  to  see  that  contraception  be  included  as  an  integral  part 
of  health  services  wherever  we  can.  This  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  poverty 
but  it  will  permit  the  other  necessary  efforts  a  chance  for  success. 
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SEXUAL  ATTITUDES  AND 
THE  REGULATION  OF  CONCEPTION 

By 

MARY  STEICHEN  CALDERONE,  M.D. 

Former  Medical  Director 

of  Planned  Parenthood 


If  there  is  one  thing  about  the  population  problem  that  we  can  be  sure  of,  it  is 
that  the  regulation  of  conception,  far  from  being  simple,  is  a  matter  of  exceeding 
complexity.  Ten  years  ago  when  I  first  became  Medical  Director  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  every  one  of  us  in  the  movement  naively  thought 
that  if  only  we  could  have  "The  Pill,"  all  problems  relating  to  over-population, 
whether  in  nations  or  in  families,  would  automatically  resolve  themselves!  We  have 
the  pill,  and  also  other  new  methods  we  hadn't  even  dreamed  of  ten  years  ago  and 
more  coming  up,  but  human  frailty  and  stubbornness  being  what  they  are,  as  well 
as  the  sheer  cussed  inescapability  of  the  mathematics  of  population  increase,  we  are 
like  Alice  and  the  Red  Queen  running  like  mad  to  stay  where  we  are  and  losing 
ground  fast! 

The  regulation  of  conception  involves  not  only  such  obvious  considerations  as 
hangover  cultured  beliefs  about  the  value  of  children  because  of  the  free  labor  and 
ultimate  social  security  in  old  age  that  they  might  provide,  but  also  such  highly 
involved  and  evolving  matters  as  the  following: 

The  status  of  woman  relative  to  that  of  man. 

The  patterns  of  maleness  concepts  as  related  to  and  measured  by  sexual  prowess 
and  fecundation. 

The  neurotic  interaction  of  each  couple,  whether  married  or  unmarried. 

The   effects   on   one's  self  image  of  the  acts  of  sex  and  contraception,  whether 
related  or  separate. 

The  ability  to  make  and/or  carry  out  decisions. 

The  ability  to  be  consistent  and  persistent. 

Varying  patterns  of  sexual  symbolism. 

The  changing  ecology  of  man. 

Perhaps    you   begin  to   sense  my   reasons  for  choosing  the  tide;  SEXUAL  AT- 
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TITUDES  AND  THE  REGULATION  OF  CONCEPTION:  We  could  have  a  single 
perfect  method  acceptable  to  everyone,  and  broadcast  it  free  all  over  the  world,  and 
if  it  was  something  that  required  initiative  and  action  more  than  once  a  year  on 
the  part  of  people,  we  wouldn't  get  far  enough  with  it.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
to  take  into  account  human  sexuality  and  our  present  attitudes  about  it,  and  to  de- 
velop new  attitudes  about  it,  if  we  are  to  regulate  that  result  of  it  that  is  still  con- 
sidered inevitable  by  the  greatest  portion  of  the  world's  population. 

Which  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the  first  basic  step  must  be  to  separate  repro- 
duction from  sexuedity  in  our  thinking.  In  medical  school  the  normal  functioning  of 
various  systems  is  taught:  the  circulatory,  the  gastrointestinal,  the  reproductive 
systems.  Little,  however,  is  taught  about  the  sexual  system,  which  is  not  even  iden- 
tified as  such,  nor  is  it  generally  recognized  that  the  male  rarely,  if  ever,  fiinctions 
reproductively.  The  sexual  system  of  the  female  happens  to  hold  a  set  of  organs  in 
common  with  the  reproductive  system,  but  the  neurohumoral  mechanisms  that  govern 
the  functioning  of  these  organs  as  a  part  of  the  sexual  system  are  entirely  different 
from  those  that  govern  their  functioning  within  the  reproductive  system.  In  fact,  we 
know  little  about  the  functioning  of  the  sexual  system,  normal  or  otherwise.  This  is 
in  amazing  contrast  to  the  very  great  deal  we  know  about  the  reproductive  system 
which  functions  only  occasionally  during  a  certain  portion  of  adult  life,  and  always 
incidentally  to  the  functioning  of  the  sexual  system  which  is  physiologically  and 
psychodynamically  continuous  from  birth  to  death.  It  is  a  cogent  recdity  to  me  that 
any  attempt  to  regulate  the  functioning  of  the  reproductive  system  can  be  successful 
only  when  the  total  functioning  of  the  sexual  system  is  taken  into  account. 

When  we  accept  the  primacy  of  the  sexual  system  in  the  life  and  well-being  of 
man,  it  becomes  easier  to  understand  that  family  planning  —  that  is,  planning  for 
one's  eventual  family  —  actually  begins  in  earliest  childhood,  not  just  with  the  first 
glimmerings  of  sexual  understanding,  but  with  the  development  of  attitudes  regarding 
the  value  of  people  as  persons,  and  their  inter-relationships  on  a  person  rather  than 
on  a  thing  basis.  In  our  culture  at  least,  certciin  attitudes  predominate  that  are  direcdy 
connected  to  the  future  attitudes  about  human  relationships: 

"Something  for  nothing." 

"Happiness  is  purchasable  with  cash." 

"Anything  I  want  I  can  have." 

"If  I  want  it  I  should  have  it  now." 

"People  exist  only  in  relation  to  me." 

"People  exist  for  my  personal  benefit." 

These  are  the  moralities  that  presendy  being  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  com- 
municated to  our  children,  also  carry  over  into  adult  sexual  attitudes.  Their  converses 
receive  visibility  far  less  effectively  and  often. 

Planning  for  one's  family  and  therefore  ultimately  family  planning  per  se,  has 
its  roots  in  childhood  development  of  attitudes  regarding  the  roles  of  men  and  women 
in  their  relationships  to  each  other.  The  child  takes  in  through  non-verbal  communica- 
tion   how  his  mother  and  father  feel   about  each  other  and  about  other  men   and 
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women,  as  sexual  beings.  The  child  cdso  develops  attitudes  about  sex  and  family, 
whether  from  the  loced  mores  of  his  immediate  community,  or  from  the  overall  mores 
of  his  whole  society  as  he  unconsciously  absorbs  them  from  the  communications 
media.  Finally  the  child  receives  impressions  of  the  vcdue  set  by  family,  community  or 
society  on  himself  as  a  boy  or  as  a  girl.  All  of  the  foregoing  and  much  much  else 
besides  is  sex  education  of  the  most  potent  sort,  and  will  reflect  itself  later  on  in  the 
individual's  sexual  and  reproductive  behavior  and  in  his  manner  of  reacting  to 
attempts  by  outside  sources  to  modify  these  behaviors. 

At  the  immediately  prepubertal  stage,  say  around  ten,  sex  education  in  our 
culture  changes  from  being  predominately  non-verbal  to  being  predominately  verbed, 
the  main  sources  being  the  child's  peers  iind  the  communications  media  that  he  now 
consciously  seeks  out.  Occasionally  he  may  receive  some  sex  education  from  parents 
or  school,  although  what  here  passes  for  sex  education  is  most  often  merely  a  parrot- 
ing of  straight  reproductive  information.  Ultimately,  however,  he  is  overtaken  and 
often  overwhelmed  by  the  normal  development  of  the  drive  towards  active  sexual 
expression,  and  finds  himself  trapped  in  this  without  ever  having  had  any  kind  of 
realistic  orientation  to  what  was  in  store  for  him,  or  any  formal  treiining  in  human 
relations,  or  formal  teaching  regarding  the  changes  now  going  on  in  family  and 
societal  structure  and  relationships. 

The  kinds  of  individuals  thus  produced  will  tend  to  look  upon  birth  control 
merely  as  a  way  of  having  sex  without  penalty,  but  because  the  "penalty"  is  a  baby 
which,  once  born,  in  all  cultures  is  a  phenomenon  looked  upon  with  reverence  and 
to  be  somehow  cared  for,  motivation  to  practice  birth  control  may  be  small.  A  major 
objective  for  widespread  regulation  of  conception,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  to 
lift  the  sights  of  the  general  population  from  mere  mechanical  utilization  of  contra- 
ceptive techniques,  to  the  creation  of  an  overall  climate  of  responsible  sexuality  as  a 
part  of  inter-personal  responsibility  —  an  awesome  task  indeed,  in  the  context  of  all 
the  other  changes  happening  to  us.  Walter  Lippmann  has  written,  "We  are  unsetded, 
to  the  very  roots  of  our  being.  There  isn't  a  human  relation,  whether  a  parent  and 
child,  husband  and  wife,  worker  and  employer,  that  doesn't  move  in  a  strange  situa- 
tion. We  are  not  used  to  a  complicated  civilization;  we  don't  know  how  to  behave 
when  personal  contact  and  eternal  authority  have  disappeared.  There  are  no  pre- 
cedents to  guide  us,  no  wisdom  that  wasn't  made  for  a  simpler  age.  We  have  changed 
our  environment  more  quickly  than  we  know  how  to  change  ourselves." 

In  the  Johns  Hopkins  Magazine  for  March  1965,  James  Reston  asks  about 
the  Great  Society,  "Are  we  ready  for  it?"  He  quotes  Thomas  Huxley  speaking  at 
Johns  Hopkins  almost  a  hundred  years  ago  as  follows:  'To  an  Englishman  landing 
upon  your  shores  for  the  first  time,  seeing  your  enormous  wealth,  there  is  something 
sublime  in  the  vista  of  the  fiiture.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  pandering  to  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  national  pride.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  in  the  slightest  degree 
impressed  by  your  bigness,  or  your  materieil  resources,  as  such.  Size  is  not  grandeur, 
and  territory  does  not  make  a  nation. 

'The  great  question,  about  which  hangs  a  true  sublimity  and  the  terror  of  over- 
hanging fate,  is:  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  these  things?  What  is  to  be  the 
end  of  which  these  are  to  be  the  means?' 
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Huxley's  words  and  questions  are  valid  today,  but  the  need  for  their  answers  is 
even  more  urgent.  These  answers  will  not  come  from  my  generation  but  from  yours. 
It  is  fashionable  I  know  —  and  I  even  remember  —  for  each  generation  to  bewail  the 
handicaps  in  the  world  that  has  been  handed  to  it  and  to  berate  the  generation  that 
did  the  handing  on.  Instead  of  this,  I  would  challenge  young  people  to  recognize  the 
gifts  that  have  been  passed  on  to  them  not  by  my  generation  but  by  the  travsiil  of 
all  of  the  previous  generations.  I  won't  insult  your  intelligence  by  attempting  to  list 
these  gifts,  which  far  outweigh  and  outvalue  any  that  have  been  accorded  to  any 
previous  generation  in  the  world's  history,  but  among  the  most  precious  is  that  of 
individual  freedom.  Each  one  of  you  is  becoming  an  adult  at  a  moment  when  the 
potentialities  of  disaster  due  to  ungoverned  reproduction  are  at  last  being  universcdly 
recognized,  and  this  moment  happens  to  coincide  with  the  equally  historic  one  when 
sexual  expression  and  its  formerly  inevitable  result,  reproduction,  can  at  last  be 
effectively,  safely  and  ever  more  easily  separated.  How  will  your  generation  choose 
to  use  its  sexuality  at  this  heady  moment  of  freedom?  Will  you  use  it  as  some  already 
do,  in  exploitation  of  others  whether  in  fear,  or  in  momentary  pleasure,  or  in  anger, 
or  in  emotional  bribery  or  blackmail,  or  as  a  status  symbol,  or  to  express  your 
emancipation  from  your  parents  or  your  masculinity  or  femininity?  How  many  of  you 
will  find  out,  and  by  what  perhaps  bitter  process,  that  freedom  does  not  equate  with 
license? 

If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  reproducing  itself  to  death,  your  generation, 
which  will  be  the  first  one  universally  enabled  to  have  its  sex  without  fear  of  reproduc- 
tion, will  have  to  face  its  sexuality,  as  well  as  its  reproduction,  and  decide  how  to  use 
both.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  caught  in  the  trap  of  over-reproduction  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  sex,  and  if  you,  the  intelligent,  the  educated,  the  leaders, 
want  to  persuade  the  numerically  greater  but  educationally  submerged  group  to 
regulate  its  conceptions,  you  will  have  to  clarify  for  yourselves  before  you  can  make 
dear  to  them,  what  sex  is  really  for  besides  reproduction. 

Each  person  sitting  here  is  listening  as  a  sexual  being,  and  I  myself  am  speaking 
to  you  as  a  sexual  being,  but  although  I  know  for  me  what  sex  is  for,  I  cannot 
answer  for  you,  for  this  is  one  question  that  each  must  answer  for  himself.  I  could, 
however,  suggest  to  you  what  sex  is  not  for:  it  is  not  for  selling  cigarettes  or  movies 
or  cars  or  perfiimes  or  books  or  toothpaste  or  underwear,  nor  is  it  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  any  person  in  any  way.  I  am  convinced  that  sex  is  such  a  powerful  force  that 
it  is  this  very  power  that  has  frightened  us  into  downgrading  and  using  it  for  such 
frivolous  and  destructive  purposes. 

There  are  welcome  stirrings  in  your  generation  of  courageous  questioning  about 
many  things:  This  splendidly  conceived  and  carried  out  symposium  is  one  mark. 
Let  you  continue  your  questionings  into  the  area  of  that  most  profound  and  vital  of 
all  human  relationships,  that  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Reston  says,  "In  a  world 
of  change,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  leaders  of  all  institutions  in  a  democratic  country 
have  to  keep  asking  whether  what  they  are  doing  is  really  relevant  to  present  day 
realities.  The  history  of  the  world  is  strewn  with  habits  and  creeds  that  were  essential 
in  one  age  and  disastrous  in  another."  Most  certainly  these  words  apply  to  un- 
controlled human  reproduction  which  up  to  a  relatively  short  time  ago  was  essential 
for  human  survival  but  presendy  has  become  potentially  disastrous  to  it.  Just  as 
certain,  but  not  yet  as  widely  recognized,  is  the  necessity  for  man  to  turn  and  confront 
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his  own  sexuality,  to  study  it,  to  understand  it,  and  so  responsibly  to  use  it,  that  it 
will  not  use  and  destroy  him.  As  the  patterns  of  social  structure  change,  the  patterns 
of  sexuahty  must  also  be  changed  to  conform.  Whatever  the  changes,  they  should  be 
in  this  sequence  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  be  rational  and  ordered,  rather  than 
irrational  and  haphazard. 

The  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  U.  S.  —  abbreviated  as 
SIECUS  —  has  been  formed  by  thirty  professionals  from  all  of  the  family-helping 
disciplines,  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  questionings  and  research  that  might  help 
us  acknowledge  the  importance  to  us  of  our  own  sexuality,  and  the  equcJ  importance 
of  learning  how  to  integrate  it  into  our  individual  life  patterns  in  responsible  fashion 
and  as  a  creative  and  re-creative  force.  SIECUS  holds  that  open,  objective  discussion, 
at  all  age  levels  and  in  all  sodal  groups,  of  the  role  of  sex  in  the  life  of  man,  is  one 
prerequisite  to  the  development  of  the  ordered  and  rationally  based  social  structure 
that  man  must  establish. 

Teilhard  de  Chardin  has  said,  "Man  is  in  the  full  flood  of  initiative  change." 
Your  generation  now  has  the  priceless  privilege  of  having  a  deciding  hand  in  this 
evolution  of  man  towards  the  new  forms  needed  for  a  new  society,  and  although  I  am 
neither  wise  nor  courageous  enough  to  proffer  guidance,  I  can  and  do  affirm  to 
you  that  responsible  procreation  is  but  a  small  segment  of  responsible  sexuality, 
which  in  its  own  turn  is  but  a  small  segment  of  total  responsibility  in  the  relationship 
of  one  human  being  to  another,  and  in  turn  to  all  others.  Without  responsibility, 
there  is  no  freedom. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ADVANTAGES 
OF  FAMILY  PLANNING 


By 

GRAHAM  B.  BLAINE,  JR.,  M.D. 

Head  of  Harvard  Health  Service 


For  many  decades  psychiatrists,  pediatricians,  sodal  psychologists  and  soci- 
ologists have  been  trying  to  determine  the  ideal  emotional  climate  for  normal  per- 
sonality growth  and  development.  Recendy  a  conference  was  held  in  California  to 
explore  the  facts  about  the  usefulness  of  the  family  unit.  It  was  finally  concluded  that 
despite  its  multiple  faults  and  weaknesses  there  is  no  better  solution  for  child  rearing 
and  group  living  than  that  provided  by  traditional  family  structure.  Before  that 
conference,  researchers  had  fairly  conclusively  proved  that  to  ensure  healthy  psycho- 
logical development  children  need  a  male  and  a  female  adult  figure  in  their  environ- 
ment, the  physical  security  provided  by  a  home  lived  in  reasonably  continuously, 
and  the  setting  of  limits  on  behavior  by  a  consistent  form  of  discipline  from  one 
parent  or  the  other.  In  addition,  it  has  been  found  that  individual  attention  from 
parents  tends  to  increase  self-esteem  and  constructive  aggressiveness  in  children  from 
large  families. 

These  scientific  facts  about  the  psychological  needs  of  children  may  not  be  known 
as  such  by  jdl  parents  but  they  are  fdt  to  be  true  by  most.  Mothers  and  fathers 
have  clear  feelings  about  how  many  children  they  can  afford  in  an  economic  as  well 
as  an  emotional  sense  and  for  the  most  part  these  intuitive  impressions  about  when 
to  stop  adding  to  a  family  are  accurate  and  can  be  trusted. 

If  pushed  beyond  their  budgetary  and  caretaking  limits  fathers  naturally  (and 
perhaps  logically)  seek  escape  from  the  overtaxing  demands  of  their  children  by 
working  harder,  often  taking  two  or  three  jobs  at  a  time,  —  ostensibly  to  make 
enough  money  to  support  the  horde  at  home  but  often  also  as  a  way  of  avoiding  the 
emotioned  responsibilities  of  multiple  fatherhood.  Mothers  may  also  work  for  the  same 
reason  but  usually  Ccuinot  remain  unpregnant  long  enough  to  do  so.  Instead  they 
distribute  their  limited  time  and  energy  amongst  their  brood  as  equitably  as  possible. 
Unless  children  are  limited  to  the  number  which  can  be  comfortably  enjoyed,  this 
amount  of  time  and  energy  falls  far  bdow  the  minimum  requirement. 

For  children  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  develop  normally  they  must  be  part  of  a 
family  which  welcomes  them  and  then  enjoys  them  enough  to  want  to  spend  time 
training,    educating,   and  appreciating  them.   This  cannot  occur  if  family  growth  is 
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determined  only  by  the  strength  of  the  sexual  drive  of  the  marriage  partners.  Our 
instinctual  desires  should  neither  be  repressed  nor  allowed  to  express  themselves  to 
the  detriment  of  our  offspring.  Contraception  and  family  planning  represent  man's 
intelligent  coping  with  the  problems  of  providing  a  healthy  climate  for  the  raising 
of  children. 
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NATURAL  LAW 
AND  CONTRACEPTION 


By 
LOUIS  DUPRE 
Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Georgetown  University 


The  thesis  that  any  form  of  contraception  in  the  legitimate  use  of  marriage 
violates  the  natural  law,  is  based  upon  the  correct  proposition  that  a  deliberate  in- 
tervention in  the  maritcd  act  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  marriage  from  attaining 
its  basic  end,  the  creation  of  new  life,  endangers  an  essential  human  value.  Yet,  the 
inference  is  faulty  because  the  obligation  of  fecundity  which  is  connected  with  the 
use  of  marital  rights  does  not  imply  that  no  single  act  may  be  deprived  by  artificial 
means  of  the  possibility  of  resulting  in  procreation.  The  extension  of  the  precept 
of  procreation  to  every  act  seems  to  be  based  on  one  of  the  following  propositions: 

( 1 )  The  physical  act  of  using  a  contraceptive  device  during  sexual  intercourse 
is  evil  in  itself,  because  it  frustrates  a  basic  activity  of  man's  nature  firom  its  natural 
effect.  However,  in  some  cases  a  frustration  of  man's  physical  nature  may  well  be 
to  the  advantage  of  his  total  human  nature.  Man  has  a  mind  to  intervene  in  his 
bodily  processes  whenever  they  run  counter  to  his  total  well-being  which  is  both 
corporeal  and  spiritual.  To  invoke  the  natural  law  against  such  an  intervention  is 
to  reduce  it  to  a  law  of  his  physical  nature. 

(2)  Contraception  in  the  legitimate  use  of  marriage  is  evil  because  it  prevents 
the  life  giving  act  from  attaining  its  natural  effect  in  the  one  and  only  situation  in 
which  procreation,  an  essential  good  for  mankind  can  legitimately  be  obtained.  But 
this  assumption  seems  to  imply  that  marriage  and  the  marital  act  have  no  other 
end  than  procreation,  or,  if  they  do,  that  it  cannot  be  pursued  with  deliberate  exclu- 
sion of  procreation.  Both  of  these  implications  are  false.  The  fact  that  the  end  of  pro- 
creation cannot  be  further  pursued  without  harming  the  parents  or  the  children, 
does  not  dispense  the  couple  from  seeking  mutucil  fulfillment,  particularly  if  the 
proper  education  of  the  children  demands  it.  This  is  an  equally  essential  good 
of  marriage. 

(3)  Contraception  in  marriage  is  evil  because  it  lacks  a  sufficient  justification 
since   it   tries    to    obtain  an  end  for  which  there  are  always  other  means  available: 
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temporary,  or  in  the  extreme  case,  complete  continence.  But  this  assumption  either 
dismisses  as  irrelevant  all  values  in  marriage  other  than  procreation  or  it  returns  to 
the  physicism  of  the  first  assumption  according  to  which  no  human  value  can  ever 
exceed  the  complete  physical  integrity  of  the  functioning  of  man's  procreative  faculty. 
The  first  position  is  based  upon  an  error  of  principle,  the  second  conflicts  even  with 
the  facts  of  moral  philosophy. 
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A  GYNECOLOGIST  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  BIRTH  CONTROL 


By 

ARCHIE  A.  ABRAMS,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Gynecology, 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 


Birth  control  is  a  far  greater  subject  of  concern  than  the  mere  discussion  of  the 
moral  and  ethical  propriety  of  pills  or  gadgetry. 

In  keeping  a  focus  on  birth  control  alone  it  is  apparent  that  the  larger  subject 
of  sex  education  and  its  importance  has  and  is  being  neglected.  Yet  it  is  in  this  area 
that  we  in  the  health  professions  see  the  heartbreak  and  unhappiness  resulting  from  a 
lack  of  proper  understanding  of  the  physiologic  and  psychologic  aspects  of  sex  and 
its  drives. 

What  better  evidences  can  we  have  than  —  300,000  illegitimate  pregnancies 
annually  in  great  part  among  those  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  —  the 
untold  number  of  criminal  abortions  annually  —  that  every  fifth  bride  is  pregnant 
on  her  wedding  day  —  the  unwanted  child  born  in  wedlock  and  its  threatening 
economic  and  social  impact  upon  the  family.  How  can  anyone  not  have  strong 
feelings  in  this  area? 

To  date  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  appropriate  sex  education  in 
order  to  properly  prepare  the  young  so  that  they  can  more  realistically  deal  with 
this  segment  of  their  lives  and  the  responsibilities  that  it  entails.  Sensitivity  begets 
timidity  in  facing  this  vast  social  problem  and  we  hide  it  under  the  cloak  of  indi- 
vidual family  responsibility.  Query  how  many  families  have  the  capacity  and  maturity 
to  handle  this  problem?  What  fears  keep  us  from  boldly  approaching  a  program  of 
continuing  education  through  existing  institutions  —  is  it  the  fear  of  sanction  —  is 
it  a  fear  of  birth  control  methods  —  is  it  a  fear  of  putting  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
the  young? 

All  this  is  possible  but  I  doubt  that  this  is  necessarily  so;  however,  the  end 
results  cannot  be  worse  than  those  we  are  living  with  today.  I  believe  that  such  a 
program  could  be  devised  after  proper  consultations  with  the  many  disciplines  that 
relate  to  this  problem.  Perhaps  the  Parent-Teacher  groups  throughout  the  nation 
could  well  afford  to  educate  and  also  re-educate  parents  in  this  area.  The  moral 
aspects  can  be  best  handled  through  organized  religion. 

In  conclusion  society  has  a  large  stake  in  this  problem  and  in  facing  it,  it  is 
hoped  answers  might  be  forthcoming. 
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A  PROTESTANT  VIEW  OF  PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD  AND  BIRTH  CONTROL 


By 

REV.  TEX  S.  SAMPLE 

Director  of  Social  Relations, 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches 


The  Christian  life  is  one  of  grateful  response  to  the  love  of  God  as  made  manifest 
in  Jesus  Christ.  This  love  is  not  earned,  it  is  given,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  news 
that  Christians  say  is  good.  The  gospel  ccdls  men  not  to  a  slavery  to  fiat  but  to 
freedom  in  Christ.  It  proclaims  first  not  what  man  must  do  but  what  God  has  already 
done  and  is  doing  now  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  God's  love  seeks  to  make 
human  life  human,  to  realize  the  fullness  of  His  creatures.  The  Christian's  response 
to  God  is  one  in  which  he  seeks  fullness  of  life  for  his  neighbor  and  for  himself.  His 
freedom  is  never  license,  but  is  responsible  to  God,  to  neighbor,  and  to  public  order. 

The  Christian  must,  therefore,  look  at  family  life  from  this  vantage  point.  Man's 
powers  of  procreation  must  be  responsibly  used.  That  implies,  necessarily  I  think, 
planned  parenthood.  Parents  must  plan  families  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to 
provide  for  children.  The  health  and  welfare  of  the  mother-wife  must  be  considered, 
and  the  emotional  and  economic  well-being  of  the  family  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Moreover,  responsible  family  life  implies  that  the  husband  and  wife  should  realize 
themselves  in  the  mutuality  of  conjugal  love.  This,  however,  does  not  give  parents 
the  right  to  limit  children  selfishly.  Inordinate  concern  for  self  means  that  one  is  not 
free  and  has  not  really  responded  to  God's  life-giving  love.  Now,  does  this  mean 
selfish  parents  should  have  children  so  as  to  redeem  themselves?  No,  exercise  and 
fresh  air  are  very  good,  but  do  not  recommend  them  for  a  man  with  pneumonia  — 
do  something  first  about  the  ailment! 

Up  to  this  point  there  would  be  substantial  agreement  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Both  believe  in  family  planning  for  most  of  the  reasons  oudined 
above.  The  disagreement,  of  course,  is  with  regard  to  the  means  employed.  While 
there  is  great  ferment  in  Roman  Catholic  thought,  they  accept  only  the  rhythm  method. 
Protestants  accept  this  and  other  means  which  do  not  endanger  the  well-being  of  the 
wife  or  husband.  Here,  it  seems  to  this  writer  that  Roman  Catholics  are  willing  to  use 
time  as  a  barrier  but  not  space.  To  claim  that  one  may  abstain  from  sexual  inter- 
course for  certain  periods  of  time  in  order  to  plan  families  but  may  not  use  spatial 
means  to  do  so  seems  arbitrary  when  seen  from  the  perspective  of  making  human  life 
human.  One  may  say  that  spatial  means  frustrate  natural  processes,  but  this  should 
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never   mean   that    moral    law  is  violated.   We  deny  many  natural  processes  for  the 
sake  of  moral  (or  human)  purposes.  (E.g.,  is  this  not  the  meaning  of  anesthetics?) 

Sexual  intercourse  is  a  natural  process;  yet,  the  rhythm  method  calls  for  frustra- 
tion of  that  at  the  appropriate  time. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the  Christian's  responsibility  of  planned  parent- 
hood there  is  a  profound  problem  of  social  order  at  stake.  One  has  good  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  the  mounting  world  population.  For  developing  nations  this 
creates  difficulties  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  making  economic  and  technological 
advancements  achieved  by  much  sacrifice  seem  fiitile.  The  massiveness  of  such  popula- 
tion problems  means  that  contraceptives  are  needed  which  are  simple,  effective,  and 
do  not  involve  a  great  deal  of  personal  discipline.  The  church  cannot  really  be  re- 
sponsible to  God  cmd  to  neighbor  if  it  does  not  give  support  to  the  development  of 
such  for  the  enhancement  of  man's  freedom  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  sodal 
order. 
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A  LIBERAL  CATHOLIC 
COMMENTS  ON  BIRTH  CONTROL 

By 

JOHN  ROCK,  M.D. 

Co-Inventor  of  the  Birth  Control  Pill 


We  are  all  aware  that,  except  for  multiple  births,  every  individual  of  the  60 
million  added  during  1964  was  the  result  of  a  single  act  of  sexual  intercourse.  Pro- 
creation, however,  is  not  the  only  end  of  human  sexuality.  All  the  instinctive  sexual 
desires  and  impulses  that  seek  gratification  can  find  it  in  the  highest  degree  within 
loving  marriage.  Thus  love  is  the  second  component  of  human  sexuality;  and  love, 
in  turn,  is  gready  enhanced  when  the  incomparably  good  marriage  act  brings  forth 
a  jusdy  and  thoroughly  wanted  child. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  realize  that  procreation  is  not  accomplished  by 
simple  begetting.  Rational  adults  with  free  will,  directed  by  good  conscience,  can  only 
reproduce  themselves  by  adequately  training  their  well-cared- for  young.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  relationship  between  the  two  ends  of  sexuality,  procreation  and 
love,  extends  into  the  educational  influence  of  love  between  parents  and  their  children. 
In  order  to  preserve  this  freedom  to  love  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  family, 
die  young  must  not  be  too  numerous.  Since,  by  normal  human  physiology,  every 
act  of  coitus  does  not  necessarily  result  in  conception,  these  two  aspects  of  sexuality, 
procreation  and  love,  are  intrinsically  separable.  Therefore,  we  should  effect  their 
separation  when  it  is  advisable,  so  that  love  can  function  in  joyful  fiilflllment. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  the  means  to  accomplish  this,  although  they  are 
not  as  good  as  they  might  be.  On  die  other  hand,  we  have  the  money  and  brains 
which,  if  applied  to  directed  research,  will  bring  fordi  more  and  better  methods. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
AND  FAMILY  PLANNING 


By 

MSGR.  GEORGE  CASEY 

Pastor  of  St.  Brigid's  Church, 

Lexington,  Massachusetts 


The  procreation  of  human  beings  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  times; 
some  say  the  greatest. 

The  Roman  CathoHc  Church  must  face  it,  along  with  all  other  churches,  and 
governments.  It  will  not  go  away  if  we  just  don't  look. 

That  the  Church  recognizes  this  is  most  apparent  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
and  serious  minded  gathering  of  responsible  people  from  all  over  the  world  are 
now  meeting  in  Rome,  searching  for  answers.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  statements 
at  Vatican  Council  of  churchmen  most  eminent  in  theology  and  in  administration. 

New  attention  is  being  given  to  the  theology  of  sex  and  the  theology  of  marriage. 
New  stress  is  being  placed  on  the  obligation  to  rear  children  as  well  as  to  procreate 
them. 

I  have  no  crystal  ball  of  my  own  to  see  what  may  come  in  the  way  of  new 
interpretations  of  ancient  principles,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  asked  by 
responsible  authority,  not  to  speculate  on  the  matter,  but  I  do  expect  something  new, 
some  re-adjusting  to  new  situations. 

If  pressed,  I  would  say  that  this  new  answer  will  come  from  science,  from  some 
discovery  in  the  realm  of  procreation,  that  will  enable  us  to  co-operate  with  nature  in 
limiting  fecundity  when  it  is  desired  and  good. 
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BIOGRAPHIC   statement:   HENRY   P.    CAULFIELD,    JR. 

Senator  Gruening.  Out  next  witness  is  Henry  Caulfield,  Director 
of  the  Resources  Program  Staff  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
He  is  an  expert  on  natural  resources,  economic  and  pohcy  analysis. 
Mr.  Caulfield  makes  his  home  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  asked  him  to  come  here  today  to  speak  specifically  about 
the  water  problems  which  have  been  of  such  concern  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  Mr.  Caulfield  has  been  working 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  water  shortage  in  New  York  and  surrounding 
States. 

He  has  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  national  and  international 
affairs  dating  back  one-quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Caulfield  entered 
Government  as  an  economist  with  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
where  he  served  until  January  1942  when  he  entered  the  Navy. 
After  his  discharge  in  1945  he  was  for  a  brief  period  executive  assistant 
to  the  Director  of  the  war  mobilization  reconversion.  His  next 
assignment  was  as  an  instructor  in  economics  at  WUliams  College  in 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Caulfield  then  joined  the  OflBce  of  Statistical  Standards  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  1950  he  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Near  and  Far  East  developing  a  program  of  economic  and  statistical 
education  for  the  International  Statistical  Institute.  This  project 
was  financed  by  the  United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

In  1951  Henry  Caulfield  became  a  member  of  the  Program  Staff  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the  14  years  which 
have  followed  he  has  become  an  expert  on  natural  resources,  economic 
and  policy  analysis.  From  1955  until  February  1961  he  was  a  re- 
search associate  with  Resources  for  the  Future  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.  I  should  add  that  Dr.  Joseph  L. 
Fisher,  president  of  Resources  for  the  Future,  testified  before  this 
subcommittee  on  July  28. 

Mr.  Caulfield  attended  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Lingman  University  of  Canton,  China.  He  received  his  cum  laude 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  economics  from  Harvard  College  in  1940. 
In  1949  he  was  awarded  a  master's  degree  in  public  administration 
from  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration. Subsequently,  he  took  further  advanced  studies  in  political 
economy  and  government  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Caulfield  is  married  and 
has  three  daughters  and  one  son.  He  has  been  Director  of  the  Re- 
sources Program  Staff  of  Secretary  Udall  since  July  26,  1963.  From 
February  1961  to  July  1963  he  had  been  the  Assistant  Director. 

The  subcommittee  earlier  this  summer  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  UdaU  describe  the  condition  of  our  resources 
and  what  we  could  expect  if  our  population  continues  to  mushroom. 
Mr.  Caulfield  has  specific  information  concerning  our  water  resources 
and  we  hope  he  wiU  discuss  them  in  detail  this  morning. 

Mr.  Caulfield,  will  you  proceed?  Do  not  feel  limited  to  any  one 
aspect  of  this  subject.  We  know  that  you  are  knowledgeable  in  many 
of  its  aspects.     So  go  ahead  and  testify  as  you  think  best. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  P.  CAULFIELD,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  RESOURCES 
PROGRAM  STAFF,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  JOHN  WILKINSON,  STAFF  ASSISTANT 

Mr.  Caulfield.  Thank  you,  Senator  Gruening,  and  Senator 
Simpson. 

I  will  give  my  prepared  statement,  if  I  may,  and  then  we  can  go 
on  from  there. 

Senator  Gruening.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Caulfield.  I  have  with  me  today  John  Wilkinson,  who  assisted 
me  in  preparing  this  statement.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a  staff  assistant. 
Resources  Program  Staff,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  invitation  to  discuss  the  present  and  prospective 
state  of  our  water  resources  in  relation  to  the  crucial  issue  of  popula- 
tion growth.  The  subject  of  water  and  people  has  come,  in  a  rela- 
tively few  years,  to  demand  national  as  well  as  worldwide  attention — 
not  only  relating  to  arid  regions  but  humid  areas  as  well.  The  stakes 
are  high,  as  we  have  learned  from  a  potentially  devastating  crisis  in 
recent  weeks — the  Northeastern  U.S.  drought — in  a  "humid'"  region. 

In  global  aggregate,  water  has  been  and  will  continue  to  remain  in 
lavishly  plentiful  supply.  In  broadest  terms,  this  supply  constitutes 
the  earth's  hydrosphere — vapors  above  the  earth's  surface,  bodies  of 
water  on  its  surface,  and  water  in  underground  storage.  But  over  99 
percent  of  this  global  supply  is  either  salty  or  locked  in  the  icecaps 
of  polar  regions.  Of  the  remaining  fraction  of  1  percent,  an  unde- 
termined amount  lies  deep  within  the  earth,  and  the  balance — that 
with  which  we  are  concerned — moves  above,  on,  and  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  the  hydrologic  cycle. 

Here  in  the  48  contiguous  States,  an  average  of  about  30  inches  of 
rain  falls  each  year — widely  variable  in  a  real  distribution,  of  course. 
About  70  percent  of  this  rainfall  evaporates,  or  is  transpired  by  vege- 
tation, never  reaching  a  stream,  lake,  or  underground  aquifer.  The 
remaining  estimated  1,100  billions  gallons  per  day  is  available  within 
the  contiguous  48  States  for  control  by  the  human  population  for  a 
variety  of  uses.  Alaska  has  an  abundance  of  water,  as  the  chairman 
well  knows,  and  imaginative  proposals  have  been  made  that  waters 
of  Alaska  and  Canada  be  transported  to  our  Western  States  and  as 
far  east  as  the  Great  Lakes. 

You  suggested,  Mr.  Chau'man,  that  I  include  statistical  materials 
with  my  testimony.  In  this  regard,  I  have  drawn  upon  Committee 
Print  No.  32,  entitled  "Water  Supply  and  Demand,"  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  dated  August 
1960.  This  was  a  preliminary  report  on  the  supply  of,  and  demand 
for,  water  in  the  United  States  as  estimated  for  1980  and  2000.  It 
has  received  widespread  attention  in  the  past  5  years  as  a  broad, 
comprehensive  study  of  approximate  water  needs  in  this  country.  I 
know  of  no  subsequent  effort  on  this  most  difficult  and  formidable 
task  of  estimating  water  requirements  in  form,  in  space,  and  over  time. 

I  have  included  five  tables  from  Committee  Print  32  with  this 
statement. 
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Senator  Gruening.  The  tables  will  appear  in  the  hearing  record  at 
the   conclusion   of    your   formal   statement,    Mr.    Caulfield.     Please 

continue.  .^^        .       ,  .    „  „  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Caulfield.  The  first,  table  1,  you  will  notice  this  follows  right 
after  this  page — shows  total  population,  "continental  United  States" — 
and  that,  Senator,  you  will  recall  is  the  old  way  of  expression.  Alaska 
has  become  a  State,  but  these  figures  do  not  include  Alaska. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  would  say  parenthetically  that  we  are  quite 
accustomed   to   Alaska's   not   being   included.     That   has   been   our 

history.  /.  i  ^i 

Mr.  Caulfield.  You  will  notice  that  I  was  very  careful  to  use  the 
phrase  "lower  48."  But  the  document  in  cpiestion  speaks  of  "conti- 
nental United  States,"  and  shows  the  total  population  by  water 
resource  regions  for  1950,  1960,  1980,  and  2000.  . 

Subsequent  Bureau  of  Census  projections  call  for  lower  population 
by  these  dates.  But  the  projections  in  table  1  are  tied  statistically  to 
the  other  estunates  in  the  Senate  select  committee's  work  and,  m  any 
case,  the  lowering  of  the  projections  only  has  the  effect  of  postponing 
for  a  relatively  few  years  the  population  projected.  In  other  words, 
population  quicklv  grows  to  the  higher  figure.  No  estimates  for  the 
United  States  that  I  know  of  project  a  stable  population  level  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  You  will  notice,  for  example,  Senator,  m  the 
first  table  the  high  population  estimate  for  the  year  2000  is  the  one 
that  I  have  seen  used  in  vour  hearings  before,  430  million  m  the  year 
2000.  Right  now,  you  know  that  the  population  is  roughly  195 
million.     Table  2  shows  the  urban  population. 

The  water  resource  regions,  I  might  say,  are  the  regions  that  were 
adopted  a  number  of  years  ago  at ''the  time  of  the  Water  Resources 
Commission  of  President  Truman's  time  and  are  the  regions  that  we 
custom arilv  deal  with  in  water  resources  planning. 

In  table'^S  I  think  it  is  particularly  significant  to  point  out,  sir,  that 
in  1954,  of  300  billion  gallons  a  day  of  withdrawal  from  rivers,  the 
high  proportion  of  that  was  for  agriculture  and  for  cooling  of  condens- 
ing water  in  steam  electric  power  production.  The  relationship 
between  municipal  use  or  manufacturing  use  and  total  withdrawal  is 
relatively  small.     This  is  something  that  needs  to  be  understood  about 

water  supply. 

The  same  relationship  you  will  see  in  the  estimates  for  1980  and  the 
year  2000  in  the  subsequent  tables. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  tables  indicate,  for  example,  something 
that  is  not  widely  known.     And  I  will  speak  more  about  that  later. 

In  table  3  you  ^\^I1  notice  the  last  column.  It  indicates  the  flow 
equaled  or  exceeded  95  percent  of  the  time.  This  is  a  way  of  defining 
minimum  flow.  You  will  notice  that  the  withdrawal  figure  is  in  total 
and  in  most  regions  much  larger  than  the  minimum  flow.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact,  wddely  throughout  the  United  States,  that  water  is 
reused  several  times,  as  it  goes  down  a  river.  As  a  consequence,  you 
can  have  a  total  mthdrawal  figure  that  is  substantially  greater  than 
the  minimum  flow  figure  in  a  river. 

In  broad  summary,  these  statistics  and  projections  tell  us  that 
population  in  the  continental  United  States  may  rise  to  431  milhon 
people  by  the  year  2000,  and  that  more  than  390  milUon  of  these 
people,  or  90  percent,  may  be  living  in  urban  areas.  Today  total 
population  is  195  million  and  roughly  70  percent  five  in  urban  areas. 
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These  projections  tell  us  also  that  total  \\dthdrawals  in  1954  were 
300  billion  gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  that  this  withdrawal  rate 
could  triple  by  the  year  2000  to  nearly  900  billion  gallons  per  day, 
with  the  sharpest  rises — as  expected — in  manufacturing,  steam- 
electric  generation  and  municipal  uses.  The  report  defines  "with- 
drawal uses"  as  those  that  require  withdrawal  of  water  from  a  place 
of  natural  occurrence  into  a  well-defined  hydraulic  system:  irrigation 
(plus  stock  watering  and  rural  domestic  use),  mining,  manufacturing, 
steam-electric  power  and  the  domestic,  commercial,  and  small  manu- 
facturing needs  met  by  municipal  systems.  The  significant  water 
figures  that  I  have  so  far  cited  are  the  1,100  bilHon  gallons  per  day 
available  as  runoff  and  the  projected  900  billion  gallons  per  day  with- 
drawal requirement. 

Can  the  conclusion  be  drawn  from  these  very  summary  tabulations 
that  there  is  no  threat  of  an  overall  national  "water  quantity  shortage" 
to  400  or  more  million  inhabitants  of  the  future?  Not  necessarily. 
There  could  be  such  a  threat. 

SOME    WATER    WITHDRAWALS    EXCEED    WATER    AVAILABLE    AS    RUNOFF 

First,  the  regional  distribution  of  the  stated  withdrawal  need  for 
900  billion  gallons  per  day  in  the  je&T  2000  is  vastly  different  than  the 
distribution  of  the  1,100  billion  gallons  per  day  available  to  us.  In 
several  regions  withdrawals,  as  we  have  seen,  exceed  water  available 
as  runoff.  It  is  only  nature's  restoration  of  return  flows  plus  manmade 
treatment  facilities  that  makes  this  possible.  It  is  this  reuse,  and 
potentialities  of  greater  reuse  in  the  future,  which  mitigates  against  a 
clear  threat  of  shortage  in  some  areas  now. 

Second,  the  future  with  which  your  committee  is  here  concerned  is 
not  the  relatively  short-term  future  of  the  ensuing  35  years,  but  a 
timespan  encompassing  many  decades  beyond  this  relatively  short 
term.  With  no  present  prospect  of  population  stability  the  threat  of 
water  shortage,  at  least  in  inland  areas,  could  become  a  continual 
threat. 

Third,  mere  quantification  of  the  national  water  stock  and  its 
withdrawal  is  likely  to  become  of  less  significance  over  time  to  a 
broader  matter  of  maintenance  of  quality.  As  I  will  point  out  shortly, 
the  threat,  indeed  the  actuality  of  quality  deterioration  in  a  number 
of  areas,  is  already  with  us. 

Fourth,  almost  50  percent  of  the  projected  withdrawal  requirement 
in  the  year  2000  is  for  condensing  water  for  steam-electric  power 
plants.  This  water  is  readily  reusable  downstream,  but  consequent 
temperature  rise  does  affect  its  quality  for  certain  instream  as  well  as 
subsequent  withdrawal  uses. 

Can  the  conclusion  be  dra\\'n  that  a  "water  quantity  shortage" 
does  threaten?  Again,  not  necessarily.  It  need  not,  recognizing  a 
maldistribution  of  rainfall  and  runoff,  over  time  and  space,  a  great 
many  factors  are  nevertheless  working  in  our  favor.  We — and  other 
nations  of  the  world — have  developed  a  considerable  enterprise  in 
overcoming  the  time  and  space  limitations  imposed  by  the  water 
regimen.  We  can  provide  carryover  storage  from  year  to  year,  and 
otherudse  control,  channel  and  transport  water  to  places  of  highest 
use.  I  might  say  parenthetically,  Senator,  as  you  well  know,  we 
spend — State,    Federal,    and   local   governments — billions   of   dollars 
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each  year  in  the  development  of  our  water  supplies,  making  them 
available  for  human  use. 

We  are  learning  to  control  excessive  evaporation,  to  alter  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  to  destroy  useless  water-consuming  vegetation, 
and  to  improve  watershed  management  practices.  We  are  developing 
new  and  improved  techniques  in  the  discovery  and  extraction  of 
hitherto  unknown  underground  water  supplies,  and  we  are  recharging 
underground  areas  for  storage  and  future  use.  We  have  learned  that 
industrial  processes  may  be  altered  and  effluent  treated  in  a  variety 
of  ways  so  that  withdrawn  water  may  be  recycled  and  reused  again 
and  again.  Another  factor  working  in  our  favor  is  the  growing  public 
realization  that  water  is  no  longer  a  free  good,  but  is  now  an  economic 
good,  to  be  priced  as  such,  metered,  and  providently  used,  rather  than 
wasted. 

RESEARCH    NEEDED    ON    DESALINIZATION,    TREATMENT    OF    INDUSTRIAL 

EFFLUENTS 

A  water  resources  research  effort  is  also  underway  on  a  wide  front, 
the  benefits  of  which  will  surely  be  reaped  in  the  coming  decades. 
A  potentially  most  significant  research  effort — and  perhaps  the  most 
difficult — is  on  the  economically  feasible,  large-scale  desalinization  of 
ocean  waters.  The  benefits  to  mankind  from  success  in  this  one  area 
would  be  incalculable.  It  would  actually  enlarge  upon  that  1  per- 
cent of  the  hydrosphere  now  usable  by  mankind  as  fresh  water.  I 
might  also  add  here.  Senator,  another  area  of  research  which  certainly 
seems  to  be  an  area  that  we  need  more  and  more  of,  and  I  think  we 
have  too  little  of  now,  and  that  is  research  into  the  treatment  of 
industrial  effluents.  A  lot  of  emphasis  has  been  put  on  treatment  of 
municipal  effluents.  But  the  subject  of  industrial  effluents  that  are 
coming  into  our  rivers  is  a  subject  on  which  we  need  much  more 
research.  And  if  pollution  control  is  to  be  successful,  we  must  find 
better  and  more  economic  ways  to  make  it  possible  for  industry  to 
control  pollution  rather  than  shutting  down  industry  to  overcome  the 
problems  of  pollution. 

"real    DANGER    SIGNS    AHEAD    FOR    THE    LONG    TERM" 

Thus,  there  is  no  categorical  answer  to  the  question  of  continuing 
sufficiency  or  impending  deficiency  of  water  quantities.  There  are 
real  danger  signs  ahead  for  the  long  term.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  some  reasons  for  cautious  optimism.  It  would  seem  foolhardy 
to  suggest  that  water  will  never  act  as  a  real  restraint  upon  population, 
but  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  suggest,  as  conservationists  of  an 
earlier  era  tended  to  do — not  so  much  of  water  as  other  resources — 
that  we  will  someday  run  out.  And  it  would  be  wrong,  too,  to  suggest 
that  scientific  and  engineering  advances  will  necessarily  solve  all 
problems  of  water  quantity  and  quality.  As  you  know,  we  as  a 
nation  tend  to  assume  a  probability  of  scientific  success  to  solve  our 
problems  in  the  future.  But,  as  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc., 
concluded  in  its  monumental  study,  "Resources  in  America's  Future," 
published  in  1963: 

The  water  supply-demand  outlook  in  the  United  States  should  cause  neither 
alarm  nor  complacency. 
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I  have  deliberately  confined  my  remarks  so  far  to  the  simplified 
concept  of  withdrawal  uses.  The  Senate  select  committee  also  dealt 
in  detail  with  flow  uses  and  onsite  uses.  Flow  uses  were  described  as 
those  for  navigation,  hydroelectric  power,  sport  fish  habitat,  waste 
dilution,  and  fresh-water  discharge  into  estuarine  waters  utilized  for 
commercial  fisheries.  Onsite  uses  were  defined  as  the  water  require- 
ments for  land  treatment  and  structure  programs  designed  to  conserve 
soil  and  moisture,  and  the  water  needs  of  swamps  and  wetlands  that 
serve  wildlife  habitat.  Both  are  important  to  man,  but  I  will  only 
discuss  flow  uses. 

The  flow  uses  of  water  for  transportation,  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
duction, and  recreational  purposes  are  familiar  to  us.  With  the 
exception  perhaps  of  recreation  in  recent  times,  the  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  of  water  in  these  uses  is  not  altered.  Flow 
uses  for  the  disposal  of  wastes  is  another  matter.  If  all  water-de- 
teriorating elements  of  waste  could  be  removed  by  industrial  and 
municipal  treatment,  a  nation's  growing  pojjulation  could  count 
upon  a  much  larger  supply  of  withdrawable  water  of  acceptable 
quality  than  we  can  now  in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  recent  3"ears. 
Increasingly,  as  rivers  and  lakes  have  become  the  disposal  systems  of 
industry  and  cities,  the  heavy  discharge  of  human  and  other  organic 
and  chemical  wastes  has  forced  us  to  control  and  release  fresh  water 
supplies  for  waste  dilution  itself.  It  becomes  an  instream  use  itself. 
Because  of  the  positive  functional  relationships  between  population, 
urbanization,  industrialization,  and  water  pollution,  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem  is  growing  enormously.  And  we  are  now  storing; 
water  for  waste  dilution  alone. 

LAKE  ERIE:  A  PROBLEM  OF  POLLUTION 

In  the  absence  of  better,  and  greater  use  of,  treatment  processes, 
the  burdens  upon  fresh  water  supplies  for  the  mere  dilution  of  waste 
may  become  intolerable.  And  I  might  say,  in  the  case  of  Lake  Erie 
where  recently  a  hearing  was  held,  the  condition  of  Lake  Erie  is  a 
good  example  of  the  case  where,  unless  there  were  some  tremendous 
ways  of  getting  more  water  to  influence  the  movement  of  water  in 
that  lake,  the  addition  of  more  water  for  dilution  purposes  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  the  control  of  the  pollution  going  into  the 
lake  which  is  of  importance.  Moreover,  waste  dilution  is  unlikely 
to  prove  as  acceptable  or  useful  a  device  for  quality  control  as  water 
specialists  thought  who  helped  in  the  preparation  of  the  Senate 
select  committee  report.  Greater  emphasis  upon  pollution  control 
is  no  doubt  going  to  be  needed. 

What  is  apparent  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  continual  contact  with 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems  is  that  demands  for  water 
of  acceptable  quality  and  supply  of  water  of  acceptable  quality  are 
changing  rapidly.  The  definitions  and  assumptions  and  measure- 
ments of  a  few  short  years  ago  are  increasingly  in  need  of  refinement. 
New  techniques,  new  processes,  new  uses,  new  products,  new  sources, 
and  new  locational  influences  have  changed  the  complexion  of  the 
total  demand-supply  relationships  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  broad 
new  quantitative  appraisal  that  more  adequately  treats  of  qualitative 
factors  than  previous  studies  in  this  field. 
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WATER    RESOURCES    PLANNING    ACT    OF    1965 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965  declares,  as  a  state- 
ment of  policy,  that: 

In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding  demands  for  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the 
conservation,  development,  and  utilization  of  water  and  related  land  resources 
of  the  United  States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  basis  by  the  Federal 
Government,  States,  locahties,  and  private  enterprise  with  the  cooperation  of 
all  affected  Federal  agencies,  States,  local  governments,  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, business  enterprises,  and  others  concerned. 

Title  I  of  this  act  establishes  a  Water  Resources  Council  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior;  Agriculture;  the  Army;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Among  the  duties  of  the  Council  the  first  listed  is  as 
follows: 

The  Council  shall  (a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  prepare  an  assessment 
biennially,  or  at  such  less  frequent  intervals  as  the  Council  may  determine,  of 
the  adequacy  of  supplies  of  water  necessary  to  meet  the  water  requirements  in 
each  water  resource  region  in  the  United  States  and  the  national  interest  therein. 

With  the  underlying  problem  of  your  committee  in  mind,  and  with 
the  accumulation  of  additional  knowledge  of  the  past  5  years  now  at 
hand,  it  would  seem  eminently  appropriate  that  such  an  assessment 
or  appraisal  be  high  on  the  list  of  tasks  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
new  Council. 

I  have  dealt  largely  with  quantitative  aspects  of  water-resource 
demand-supply  relationships,  alluding  to  direct  qualitative  aspects 
of  water  only  as  they  bear  on  supply  in  the  traditional  sense. 

A  REASON  FOR  HOPE  IF  PROBLEMS  ARE  ATTACKED 

I  have  also  suggested  that  technological  achievements  in  more 
efficient  use  and  reuse  of  water,  in  creating  new  supplies,  may  progress 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  projected  demand.  We  know 
of  the  marvels  of  technology  in  agricultural  production,  in  industrial 
production,  in  space  exploration,  in  medicine.  Thus  there  is  reason 
to  hope  for  clean  streams  and  lakes  at  some  future  point  in  time. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  for  more  efficient  withdrawal  uses  of  water. 
But  these  are  very  real  and  immediate  problems  which  need  to  be 
attacked  with  full  vigor  if  a  satisfactory  relationship  between  popula- 
tion and  water  is  to  be  realized. 

^'tHE     crushing    weight     OF     SHEER     NUMBERS     ON     ENVIRONMENTAL 

quality" 

Overriding  these  aspects  of  the  water-people  relationship,  however, 
and  certainly  bearing  more  heavily  upon  the  finite  limits  of  natural 
water  resources,  will  be  the  crushing  weight  of  sheer  numbers  on 
environmental  quality.  Where  will  those  of  the  390  million  urban 
dwellers  of  the  year  2000  turn — or  the  600  or  800  million  or  more  that 
may  be  thereafter — who  want  and  need  the  outdoor  recreation  experi- 
ences of  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  camping,  hiking,  or  mere  solitude? 
What  is  the  value  of  a  clean  lake,  stream,  or  beach  that  swarms  with 
an  overwhelming  crush  of  recreationists? 
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As  Secretary  Udall  asked  before  this  same  committee  on  August  10: 

What  kind  of  an  environment  for  life  are  we  creating?  What  will  happen  to 
the  quality  of  life  as  we  approach  the  point  where  available  natural  areas  of  this 
continent  offer  standing  room  only? 

As  population  crowds  in  on  us,  will  it  not  be  the  quality  experience  that  is 
sacrificed  first? 

Is  the  day  coming,  at  some  future  point  down  the  road  of  growth  and  progress, 
when  the  amusement  park  type  of  outdoor  experience  will  be  the  onlv  kind  avail- 
able? 

We  can  only  guess  at  what  will  happen  to  the  individual  as  the  pressures  of 
overcrowding  increasingly  bear  down  on  him — as  the  subtle  diseases  of  over- 
civilization  take  their  toll  of  mind  and  body. 

The  answers  to  these  searching  questions  must  come  from  the  new 
conservation — a  conservation  that  is  challenged  by  a  threat,  as 
President  Johnson  has  indicated,  to  our  total  environment.  The 
answers  will  come,  in  part,  from  wise  use  of  our  forests,  lakes,  wild 
rivers,  fields,  streams,  fish,  wildlife,  seashores,  parks,  parkways,  and 
trails,  and  from  preserved  or  newly  created  urban  green  spaces. 
Our  needs,  now  and  in  the  future,  for  clean  water  are  inextricably 
related  to  our  needs  for  these  resources  too. 

(The  tables  referred  to  previously  follow :) 

Exhibit  162 

Five  Tables  on  Water  Resources  and  Population  in  the  United  States, 
From  Committee  Print  No.  32,  "Water  Supply  and  Demand,"  Senate 
Select   Committee   on   National  Water  Resources,  August  1960 

Table  1.' — Total  population,  continental  United  States,  water  resource  regions,  1950, 

1960,  1980,  and  2000  2 

[Millions] 


1950 

1960 

1980 

2000 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Low 

Medium 

High 

New  England.   .      ..  _     

9.1 

20.5 

8.5 

16.4 

10.4 

11.3 

16.2 

1.2 

2.8 

10.6 

4.1 

5.3 

2  2 

3^3 

3.7 

6.9 

1.0 

1.2 

.8 

4.6 

5.0 

5.6 

9.6 

23.4 

10.6 

19.7 

12.6 

13.7 

19.5 

1.3 

3.1 

12.3 

4.5 

5.9 

2  2 

3.7 

3.7 

8.6 

1.2 

1.7 

1.1 

5.9 

7.2 

8.1 

10.9 

27.9 

13.5 

24.4 

16.2 

17.0 

24.0 

1,4 

3.3 

14.7 

4.7 

6.5 

2.4 

4.2 

3.5 

11.6 

1.6 

2.6 

1.7 

7.6 

11.9 

12.6 

11.8 

30.3 

14.6 

26.5 

17.6 

19.0 

26.0 

1.5 

3.6 

15.9 

5.1 

7.0 

2.6 

4.6 

3.8 

12.6 

1.8 

2.9 

1.8 

8.3 

12.9 

13.7 

13.5 

34.5 

16.7 

30.1 

20.0 

21.7 

29.6 

1.7 

4.1 

18.1 

5.8 

8.0 

2.9 

5.2 

4.3 

14.3 

2.0 

3.2 

2.1 

9.4 

14.7 

15.6 

11.5 

31.2 

16.5 

29.2 

19.9 

21.1 

27.7 

1.4 

3.4 

16.2 

4.7 

6.7 

2  2 

4^5 

3.0 

14.3 

2.2 

3.6 

2.4 

10.0 

17.5 

17.6 

14.2 

38.5 

20.4 

36.1 

24.5 

26.0 

34.1 

1.7 

4.1 

20.0 

5.9 

8.2 

2.8 

5.5 

3.7 

17.6 

2.8 

4.4 

2.9 

12.4 

21.6 

21.7 

18.5 

Delaware  and  Hudson      

50.4 

Chesapeake  Bay _. . 

26.7 

Southeast 

Eastern  Great  Lakes 

47.2 
32.1 

Western  Great  Lakes...  ...  ..  . 

34.0 

Ohio 

44.7 

Cumberland .    ........ 

2.3 

Tennessee 

5.4 

Upper  Mississippi.  ... _. 

26.2 

Lower  Mississippi         ..... 

7.7 

Upper  Missouri .  ...  ....__ 

10.8 

Lower  Missouri             ...     ... 

3.6 

Upper  Arkansas-White-Red 

Lower  Arkansas- White-Red 

Western  GulL.. ...     . 

7.2 

4.8 

23.1 

Upper  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos 

Colorado 

3.6 

5.8 

Great  Basin.  .      ......._.. 

3.8 

Pacific  Northwest          .... 

16.2 

Central  Pacific ..  ... 

28.2 

South  Pacific                  

28.4 

United  States .. 

150.7 

179.5 

224.9 

243.8 

277.6 

266.7 

329.3 

430.8 

1  Table  8  on  p.  35  of  Committee  Print  32,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources,  86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. 

2  Projections  of  regional  populations  excluded  nonresident  population.  Sum  of  individual  regions  do 
not  exactly  add  to  the  total  because  of  rounding.  Absolute  amounts  contained  herein  were  obtained  by 
applying  projected  regional  percents  of  total  population. 

Sources:  1950,  from  Bureau  of  Census  county  populations:  1960,  1980,  and  2000  estimated  on  basis  of 
Resources  for  tlie  Future  national  projections.  Mr.  Constantine  Mastrantonis  of  Resources  for  the  Future 
was  responsible  for  making  regional  projections. 
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Table  2.' — Urban  population,  water  resource  regions,  1950,  1960,  1980,  and  2000' 

[Millions] 


1950 

1960 

1980 

2000 

Low  3 

Medium 

Highs 

Lows 

Medium 

Highs 

New  England                    .      .  ,  .. 

7.0 

16.5 

5.2 

7.0 

8.1 

7.9 

10.2 

.5 

1.2 

6.0 

1.7 

2.4 

1.3 

1.8 

1.7 

4.4 

.5 

.  7 

.5 

2.7 

4.0 

5.1 

7.3 

20.1 

7.3 

10.1 

10.1 

10.0 

12.9 

.6 

1.6 

7.5 

2.2 

3.0 

1.3 

2.3 

2.1 

6.5 

.8 

1.2 

.8 

3.8 

6.3 

7.8 

7.7 

25.5 

10.0 

13.5 

13.0 

12.8 

15.8 

.7 

1.7 

9.1 

2.5 

3.5 

1.5 

3.0 

2  2 

10.  i 

1.2 
2.0 
1.4 
5.2 
11.2 
12.5 

9.0 
28.2 
11.6 
16.9 
15.0 
14.9 
18.8 
.9 

9    9 

3.2 

4.4 

1.9 

3.5 

2.7 

11.3 

1.4 

2.4 

1.5 

6.2 

12.3 

13.6 

10.9 

32.6 

13.9 

21.2 

17.4 

17.9 

22.9 

1.1 

2.8 

13.5 

4.0 

5.5 

9  2 

4^2 

3.3 

13.1 

1.7 

2.8 

1.8 

7.4 

14.1 

15.5 

7.2 

29.5 

12.8 

16.6 

15.8 

15.3 

17.5 

.6 

1.8 

9.7 

2.6 

3.5 

1.4 

3.4 

2.0 

13.3 

1.8 

3.0 

2.0 

7.0 

17.0 

17.6 

10.9 

37.2 

17.6 

26.4 

21.4 

21.6 

28.3 

1.1 

2.9 

15.0 

4.3 

5.8 

2.2 

4.6 

3.0 

16.8 

2.5 

4.0 

2.6 

10.1 

21.2 

21.7 

15.8 

Delaware  and  Hudson...  .      

49.3 

Chesapeake  Bay            .          ... 

24.4 

Southeast .     .... _.  . 

39.4 

Eastern  Great  Lakes        .      ... 

29.6 

Western  Great  Lakes.. 

30.4 

Ohio.   

38.4 

Cumberland    .      ._  ..         . . 

1.8 

Tennessee 

4.4 

Upper  Mississippi      .  . 

22.2 

Lower  Mississippi 

I'pper  Missouri ..  . 

6.4 

8.8 

Lower  Missouri ._ 

3.1 

Upper  Arkansas-White-Red 

Lower  Arkansas-White-Red 

Western  Gulf       .      ...      . 

6.5 

4.2 

22.5 

Upper  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos 

Colorado              .      ... 

3.4 
5.4 

Great  Basin.  ...  ._  .  ._  ...  . 

3.6 

Pacific  Northwest 

14.3 

Central  Pacific..  . .    ...  . 

27.9 

South  Pacific 

28.4 

United  States  * 

96.5 

125.5 

166.1 

192.6 

229.8 

201.4 

279.4 

390.2 

1  Table  9  on  p.  36,  Committee  Print  32,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources,  86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. 

-  Figures  exclude  Armed  Forces  overseas  as  well  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Total  for  U.S.  rural  is  built  up 
from  individual  regions  which  in  turn  have  been  projected  on  the  basis  of  1940-50  change  in  the  percent 
rural  population  was  of  total  population  within  equivalent  water  resource  combinations  of  States.  Urljan 
populations  were  then  obtained  by  subtracting  rural  populations  from  total. 

s  High  regional  urban  population  is  obtained  by  subtracting  low  rural  from  high  total;  conversely,  low  re- 
gional urban  population  is  obtained  by  subtracting  high  rural  from  low  total. 

^  Totals  derived  by  adding  individual  items.  Because  of  larger  latitude  for  variation,  sum  of  U.S.  mini- 
mum totals  for  rural  and  urban  populations  will  be  less  than  national  minimum  and  sum  of  U.S.  maximums 
will  he  greater  than  the  national  maximum. 

Sources:  See  table  1. 


Table  3.^ — Withdrawal  uses:   Total  withdrawals,  1954 
[In  million  gallons  per  day] 


New  England 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Chesapeake  Bay 

Southeast _' 

Eastern  Great  Lakes 

Western  Great  Lakes 

Ohio 

Cumberland 

Tennessee 

Upper  Mississippi ... 

Lower  Mississippi 

Upper  Missouri 

Lower  Missouri 

Upper  Arkansas- White-Red. - 
Lower  Arkansas- White-Red.. 

Western  Gulf 

Upper  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos 

Colorado 

Great  Basin 

Pacific  Northwest 

Central  Pacific 

South  Pacific 

United  States 


Agricul- 
ture 


101 

255 

172 

1,726 

125 

205 

334 

32 

100 

382 

1,438 

25, 369 

125 

6,181 

1,481 

14,310 

8,783 

26, 403 

12, 272 

22, 756 

46, 973 

6,601 


176, 124 


Mining 


17 
68 
66 

170 
42 

100 

166 

2 

46 

76 

102 

71 

3 

41 

42 

155 
38 
58 
71 
40 
46 
38 


1,458 


Manu- 
facturing 


1,624 

3,071 

1,551 

2,099 

4,036 

4,329 

5,789 

49 

641 

1,518 

912 

307 

118 

148 

342 

3,090 

47 

44 

96 

1,156 

526 

408 


31, 901 


Steam- 
electric 


3,571 

8,927 
4,464 
6,249 
5, 365 
6,249 
14,  284 


2,678 
5,356 
1,786 
1,786 
893 
1,786 
1,786 
4,464 


1,786 
2,678 


74, 099 


Munici- 
pal 


1,022 

2,360 

812 

998 

1,675 

2,052 

1,439 

75 

191 

1,075 

238 

372 

180 

251 

225 

667 

84 

187 

172 

762 

733 

1,104 


16,  764 


Total 


6,335 

14,  681 

7,065 

11,242 

11,234 

12, 935 

22, 012 

158 

3,656 

8,407 

4,476 

27, 905 

1,319 

8,407 

3,876 

22,  686 

8,952 

26,  692 

12,  611 

24,  714 

50, 064 

10, 829 


300,  256 


Flow- 
now 
equaled 
or  ex- 
ceeded 
95  per- 
cent of 
time 


6,300 

3,200 

5,600 

21, 000 

2,300 

8,400 

7,400 

1,500 

9,000 

7,800 

2,100 

1,800 

410 

640 

1,000 

920 

245 

905 

804 

9,700 

1,300 

116 


90, 000 


1  Table  12  on  p.  39  of  Committee  Print  32,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources,  86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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Table  4. — Withdrawal  uses:  Total  withdrawals,  1980 
[In  million  gallons  per  day] 


New  England 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

C  hesapeake  Bay 

Southeast 

Eastern  Great  Lakes 

Western  Great  Lakes 

Ohio 

Cumberland 

Tennessee 

Upper  Mississippi 

Lower  Mississippi 

Upper  Missouri 

Lower  Missouri 

Upper  Arkansas-White-Red. _ 
Lower  Arkansas-White- Red.-. 

Western  Gulf 

Upper  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos 

Colorado 

Great  Basin 

Pacific  Northwest 

Central  Pacific  i 

South  Pacific 

United  States 


Agricul- 
ture 


294 

439 

410 

3, 328 

320 

571 

858 

70 

196 

921 

2,110 

25, 361 

248 

5,841 

2,099 

13,  207 

8,168 

22,  770 

10,  645 

20,  583 

43, 528 

5,199 


167, 166 


Mining 


8 
05 
65 
81 

150 
92 

304 

4 

28 

222 

154 

87 

9 

55 

50 

230 
46 

750 
43 
47 

120 
62 


2,672 


Manufac- 
turing 


4,616 
8,285 
5,471 
8, 115 

12,  208 
11,556 
15, 433 

296 

2,334 

3,  523 

2,441 

688 

296 

422 

1,041 

13,  099 
129 
137 
274 

8,452 
1,567 
1,173 


101,  556 


Steam- 
electric 


11, 606 
23,  211 
13, 391 

25, 889 
16, 962 
22, 318 
48, 208 


8,927 

16, 069 

3,571 

7, 142 

1,786 

5,356 

3,571 

15, 177 

1,786 

3,571 

1,786 

4,464 

13, 391 

10,  713 


258, 895 


Municipal 


1,477 

3,753 

1,440 

1,  832 

2,763 

3,360 

2,374 

119 

311 

1,759 

387 

618 

279 

419 

341 

1, 275 

159 

397 

345 

1,402 

1,  603 

2,175 


28,  588 


Total 


18, 001 
35,  753 
20,  777 
39.  245 
32,  403 
37, 897 
67, 177 
489 
11,796 
22,  494 

8.663 
33, 896 

2. 618 
12, 093 

7,102 
42, 988 
10, 288 
27. 625 
13.  093 
34,  948 
60, 209 
19, 322 


558, 877 


1  Table  13  on  p.  40  of  Committee  Print  32,  Senate  select  committee  report. 

Note.— See  footnote  1  on  table  5  (the  next  table).      The  same  general  comment  would  apply  to  1980, 
although  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  did  not  make  an  estimate  specifically  for  1980. 


Taple  5. — Withdrawal  uses:  total  withdrawals,  2000 
[In  mllUon  gallons  per  day] 


Agri- 
culture 1 


Mining 


Manu- 
facturing 


Steam- 
electric 


Munici- 
pal 


Total 


Flow 

now 
equaled 

or  ex- 
ceeded 50 
percent 
of  time 


New  England 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Chesapeake  Bay 

Southeast 

Eastern  Great  Lakes 

Western  Great  Lakes 

Ohio 

Cumberland 

Tennessee 

Upper  Mississippi 

Lower  Mississippi 

Upper  Missouri 

Lower  Missouri 

Upper  Arkansas-White-Red.. 
Lower  Arkansas- White-Red.. 

Western  Gulf 

Upper  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos 

Colorado 

Great  Basin 

Pacific  Northwest 

Central  Pacific 

South  Pacific 

United  States 


491 

571 

1,533 

9,662 

839 

1, 515 

2,428 

152 

423 

5,359 

3,478 

32, 462 

1,520 

6,565 

3,185 

13,  960 

7,011 

19,  965 

9,229 

21,812 

37,512 

4,558 


13 

94 

104 

124 

271 

141 

419 

5 

39 

310 

162 

79 

12 

56 

55 

260 

55 

734 

40 

63 

245 

110 


184, 230 


3,391 


10,030 

17,014 

11,688 

19,  534 

25, 392 

23,504 

29, 386 

677 

5,633 

6,767 

6,405 

2,211 

904 

1,274 

2,378 

38, 709 

745 

671 

751 

19,315 

3,671 

2,548 


18, 748 

35,  709 

20,  533 

41,066 

27,  675 

35,  709 

74, 990 

893 

17, 855 

24, 997 

5,356 

11,606 

3, 571 

8,035 

5,356 

24, 104 

2,678 

8,035 

2,678 

16, 962 

24,  997 

17,855 


2,022 

5,301 

2,193 

2,818 

4, 052 

4,593 

3,471 

163 

441 

2,535 

546 

867 

368 

381 

432 

1,907 

270 

647 

579 

2,262 

2,715 

3,420 


229, 207 


429, 408 


42, 183 


30, 304 

58, 689 

36. 051 
73,  204 
58,  229 
65, 462 

110,694 
1,890 
24,391 
39, 968 
15,  947 
47,  225 
6, 375 
16,511 
11,406 
78,940 
10, 759 

30. 052 
13,  277 
60,414 
69, 140 
28, 491 


39, 000 

19,  000 

32,  000 

126,000 

19,  000 

32,  000 

46, 000 

7, 800 

28,  000 

41,000 

21,000 

14,  000 

5,800 

6,800 

20, 000 

14,000 

1, 870 

7,100 

6,000 

76, 000 

18, 700 

840 


888,419 


560, 000 


I  Table  14  on  p.  40  of  Committee  Print  32,  Senate  select  committee  repoit.  Estimates  of  prospective 
changes  in  irrigated  acreage  and  irrigation  water  requirements  are  based  on  projections  of  USDA.  Esti- 
mates made  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation  were  received  too  late  for  incorporation  in  this  preliminary  report 
but  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  alternative  models  of  water  use  for  final  report.  A  major  difference  between  2 
estimates  is  in  additional  irrigated  acreage  projected  for  2000.  USDA  estimated  the  increase  to  be  about 
1,009,000  acres  for  the  medium  projection  and  about  3,500,000  acres  for  the  high  projection.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  estimated  the  increase  to  be  about  6,000,000  acres.  Thus,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
jection, if  realized,  will  result  in  a  much  tighter  water  situation  than  is  projected  on  the  basis  of  USDA 
estimates. 
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Mr.  Caulfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  you. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Caulfield.  That 
is  a  magnificient  statement  of  yours. 

You  are  reasonably  hopeful  that  man's  ingenuity  will  perhaps  meet 
this  problem.  But  it  is  a  problem  right  now,  it  is  not,  as  we  witnessed 
in  the  New  York  and  Boston  area  recently? 

I  know  that  in  connection  with  some  of  the  restrictions  that  were 
placed  upon  people  it  was  even  suggested  that  in  restaurants  people 
not  be  served  with  a  glass  of  water  unless  they  asked  for  it.  And 
that  seems  to  tally  wdth  your  statement  on  page  7  of  your  testimony, 
the  growing  realization  that  water  is  no  longer  a  free  good  but  an 
economic  good.  Do  you  visualize  the  time  when  we  will  be  charged 
for  each  glass  of  water  when  we  eat  in  a  restaurant? 

Mr.  Caulfield.  That  might  still  go  along  with  the  meal. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  emphasized,  Senator,  that  when  we  invest 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  in  largely  public  facilities — although  there  is 
a  private  industry  in  water  too — we  must  look  upon  it  as  we  look  upon 
other  things,  as  something  we  have  to  pay  for,  to  conserve,  and  to 
use  wisely.  Secretary  Udall  and  I  and  others  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  should  have  to  pay  for  it  in  some  instances,  where  we  know  that 

Exhibit  163 

Two  Charts  Indicating  Three  Rangeis  of  Population  Estimates,  and  Com- 
position, From  Committee  Print  No.  5,  "Population  Projections  and 
Economic  Assumptions,"  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources,  March  1960 

Chart  I 

Total  Population  of  Contiquous  Poetion  United  States  of  America,  Past  and  Projected  Growth,  1900-2000 
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Chart  II 

Total  Ubban  and  Rttral  Population,  Pabt  and  PEOJECTBa)  Growth,  1900-2000, 
Middle  Range,  Migration  Assumption  No.  1 


1950         I960         1970  1980        1990       2000 

YEARS 
NOTE:     The  cficnge  In  the  urbem-rvral  definition  in   1950  resulted  In  an 

increota  In  the  urban  population  of  7,5  million. 
From;  Census  Reports  and  Table  VII. 

we  are  paying  for  it,  in  order  to  conserve  it.  Where  it  is  metered,  we 
get  a  bill  and  we  know  that  when  we  have  leaky  faucets  that  we  are 
paying  for  it  and  not  somebody  else. 

Senator  Gruening.  Of  course,  it  is  now  the  case  in  many  areas  in 
Washington,  householders  get  a  water  bill  each  year,  and  I  think  it 
proper  that  they  should.  I  see  nothing  \\Tong  about  that,  although 
we  inherited  such  abundance  in  our  early  days  as  a  new  nation,  that 
we  just  took  an  infinite  supply  of  water  for  granted.  And  now  we  are 
suddenly  realizing  that  this  can  no  longer  be  the  case.  As  population 
grows,  the  present  shortages  will  be  further  aggravated  and  intensified. 
And  we  know  that  the  Western  States  have  long  suffered  a  water 
shortage. 

You  may  recall  that  the  late  W^alter  Prescott  Webb,  the  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  the 
former  president  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  wrote  a 
piece — I  think  it  was  published  in  Harper's  magazine — in  which  he 
revived  the  old  phrase  the  "American  desert"  as  apphed  to  the 
Mountain  States,  and  called  attention  to  the  great  water  shortage  in 
the  Mountain  States  and  elsewhere.^  Of  course,  he  received  a  lot  of 
indignant  criticisms  from  the  chambers  of  commerce.  But  I  think 
we  all  appreciate  that  he  was  realistic  about  it,  and  that  we  should  do 
something  about  it. 


'  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  "American  West:  Perpetual  Mirage,"  Harper's  magazine,  May  1957,  pp  25-31. 
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Could  you  formulate  an  equation  relative  to  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the  amount  of  water  available?  It  is  certainly  clear  that  if  in 
this  year  when  we  are  approaching  200  million  people  in  the  United 
States  we  already  have  Avater  shortages — spasmodic,  to  be  sure,  and 
occasional — that  by  the  end  of  the  centmy  when  om'  popidation  will 
have  been  more  than  doubled,  and  maybe  25  year  later,  that  is,  AAithin 
the  lifetime  of  people  Avho  are  now  being  born,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  billion  people  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  prospect  that  we 
should  not  view  AA-ith  any  enthusiasm.  I  am  personally  glad  that  I 
won't  be  around  when  that  happens.  I  hate  to  contemplate  what 
the  United  States  AAill  be  like  vdih  a  billion  people  in  it.  It  A\ill  be 
one  vast  urban  sprawl.  Om*  water  resom"ces,  and  all  our  resources 
will  be  severely  hmited.  Open  spaces  wdU  have  largely  disappeared. 
We  vaR  have  a  continous  series  of  urban  subdivisions  stretching  along 
om'  coasts  and  from  coast  to  coast. 

HOW    CAN   WE    KEEP    AMERICA    THE    BEAUTIFUL? 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  problem  we  are  discussing  here 
has  a  Adtal  bearing  on  human  happiness,  and  particidarly  on  the  things 
that  you  have  emphasized;  namely,  that  the  quality  of  life  A\all  be  so 
much  diminished,  that  "American  the  Beautiful"  A\ill  have  ceased  to 
exist.     Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Caulfield.   Yes,  sir. 

I  cannot  contemplate  a  billion  people  living  here.  The  life  we 
know — as  the  lady  that  preceded  me  said — would  be  vastly  changed 
wdth  a  billion  people,  even  though  Alaska  still  has  a  lot  of  room  for 
population  to  groAV  in,  for  example. 

Senator  Gruening.  Well,  if  we  have  the  ingenuity  to  meet  many  of 
our  great  problems  we  ought  to  have  the  ingenuity  and  the  wisdom 
and  purpose  to  meet  this  population  explosion,  this  excessive  human 
breeding,  with  all  the  disastrous  consequences  that  were  pointed  out 
by  Senator  Simpson  and  Dr.  Calderone  and  other  preceding  witnesses. 
As  President  Johnson  in  his  latest  statement  said,  this  was  a  problem 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  President 
Eisenhower  called  it  the  most  pressing  problem  of  our  times.  If  we 
can  get  this  realization  across,  we  may  be  able  to  start  doing  something 
about  it,  although  it  is  very  late.  We  should  have  started  long  ago. 
We  have  had  to  overcome  a  lot  of  psychological  obstacles  to  permit 
even  a  public  discussion  of  this  subject.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  that  period  of  suppression  or  repression,  and 
that  at  least  our  minds  will  be  freed,  and  that  we  can  activate  our 
efforts  to  bring  something  about  which  wiU  change  the  situation. 

Senator  Simpson? 

Senator  Simpson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  Mr. 
W^ilkinson  for  this  presentation.  It  shows  a  lot  of  research  by  many 
brahis.  And  I  am  very  much  interested  in  looking  at  those  charts, 
as  soon  as  I  can  study  them. 

What  can  you  tell  us  with  respect  to  the  advancement  m  the  tech- 
nique of  procuring  water  from  sea  water? 

Mr.  Caulfield.  I  would  not  want  to  pretend  to  be  our  Depart- 
ment's expert  on  the  subject 

Senator  Simpson.  You  wiU  do  until  we  get  a  better. 

Mr.  Caulfield.  As  I  understand  the  progression  in  this  field,  when 
our  Department  began  its  desalinization  research  program  about  15 
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of  SO  years  ago,  the  going  price  of  water  from  tliat  process  was  about 
$5  a  thousand  gallons.  As  3^011  ma}"  hare  seen,  we  have  an  estimate 
from  the  Bechtel  Engineering  Corp.  concerning  a  possible  50-million- 
gallon-a-day  plant.  This  estimate  was  prepared  for  us,  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  for  the  ]\letropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California.  And  it  indicates  what  they  think  they  can  do — • 
and  they  have  put  their  reputation  on  the  line,  as  22  cents  a  thousand 
gallons  of  fresh  water  from  sea  water  at  oceanside  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  a  great  change.  This  is  a  great  result  of  research. 
Of  course,  such  fresh  water  is  only  available  at  the  oceanside.  The 
pumping  charges  from  oceanside  inland  are,  as  you  well  know,  coming 
from  Wyoming,  a  considerable  cost  in  supply  of  water. 

This  type  oi"  technique  would  also  be  available  in  your  country  and 
farther  east  for  brackish  waters.  There  are  good  quantities  available, 
I  think,  in  South  Dakota  and  other  nearby  areas;  I  believe,  also,  in 
Wyoming.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  brackish  water  that  could  be 
converted  b}^  such  process. 

This  is  the  type  of  consideration  that  gives  one  optimism  about  the 
availability  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pollution  of  our  waters 
gives  the  ground  for  pessimism. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  this.  It  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion in  thinking  about  water  in  relation  to  population  that  we  should 
not  deal  in  absolute  categorical  terms.  If  you  had  sufficient  invest- 
ment in  w\ater-cleaning-up  devices,  conceivably  you  could  keep,  in  an 
urban,  industrial- type  area,  a  clean  water  en^dronment.  I  would 
liesitate  to  say  so  for  a  bilhon  people,  but  down  the  road  quite  a  ways 
from  where  we  are.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  neat  answer 
one  way  or  the  other  in  this  field.  There  are  forces  working  both 
ways  in  terms  of  whether  pollution  is  going  to  beat  us  or  whether 
treatment  and  new  supplies  are  going  to  save  us  in  meeting  oui  water 
needs. 

Senator  Simpson.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have,  except  that  I 
would  like  to  say  that  when  the  chairman  announces  that  he  won't  be 
here  in  the  year  2000  and  wonders  about  it,  I  am  sure  there  is  going 
to  be  a  very  beautiful  monument  up  in  Alaska  dedicated  to  you  be- 
cause you  have  given  all  the  water  of  Alaska  to  the  beleaguered 
States  below  you. 

Air.  Caulfield.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  clean  water  up  there,  I  know. 

MAN    BEFOULS    HIS    OWN    ENVIRONMENT 

Senator  Gruening.  We  hope  to  keep  it  clean,  but  even  in  Alaska 
we  have  pollution.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have  to  dedicate 
oiu-selves  to  promptly  before  it  proceeds  further.  It  is  depressing  to 
see  how  rapidly  man  can  befoul  his  own  environment.  That  is 
happening  even  in  those  wide  open  spaces  of  Alaska.  But  I  hope  we 
mil  be  on  top  of  it  before  long.  We  are  certainly  looking  for  the 
support  of  the  Interior  Department  in  this  field. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Late  last  month  an  article  was  sent  to  me  by  E.  Jacob,  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  which  is  of  interest  to  our  discussion  today.  The 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Reporter  last  March,  is  written  by 
Ben  J.  Wattenberg,  with  Richard  M.  Scammon,  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  examines  the  implications  of  population 
growth  statistics  of  the  United  States.     The  questions  posed  at  the 
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end  of  the  article  are  some  of  the  very  ones  we  have  been  asking 

ourselves  here  during  these  hearings. 

(The  article  follows:) 

Exhibit  164 

"Otjb  Population:  The  Statistics  Explosion" 

(By  Ben  J.  Wattenberg  with  Richard  M.  Scammon) 

[Article  in  tlie  Reporter,  Mar.  25, 1965,  pp.  40-41] 

"In  6,200  years,"  a  congressional  committee  was  told  recently,  "the  present 
rate  of  world  population  growth  would  produce  a  mass  of  human  flesh  whose 
radius  would  be  expanding  as  rapidly  as  the  speed  of  light."  The  witness  (an 
expert)  then  went  on  to  say  that  in  only  800  years  there  will  be  one  person  for 
ever}'  square  foot  of  land  surface  in  the  United  States  if  the  present  birth  rate 
continues,  and  that  we  will  have  a  bilhon  people  in  the  United  States  by  2050 — 
just  85  years  from  now. 

These  figures  and  others  like  them  have  caused  understandable  anxiety  about 
population  and  the  "population  explosion."  We  are  asked:  Where  will  it  all  end? 
Are  we  digging  our  national  grave  by  producing  bumper  crops  of  babies  who  will 
eventually  grow  up  to  produce  even  larger  crops  of  babies,  all  of  whom  may  have 
to  live  and  die  standing  up?  Are  we  running  out  of  land  and  resources?  Is 
the  population  explosion  our  national  cancer?  Must  we  live  in  fear  of  it  and  in 
fear  of  the  myriad  problems  that  we  imagine  it  causes? 

PLATING    WITH    NUMBERS 

The  term  "population  explosion"  describes  in  two  words  something  that  can 
also  be  described  in  one:  "growth."  The  question  today  is  whether  the  growth 
is  occurring  with  such  phenomenal  speed  as  to  be  destructive,  shattering,  uncon- 
trollable— in  short,  explosive;  or  whether  it  is  proceeding  at  a  pace  that  is  both 
natural  and  healthy  for  our  society. 

While  there  is  surely  cause  for  concern  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  here  in  the 
United  States  "growth"  seems  a  better  word  than  "explosion."  We  can  see  this 
most  clearly  by  having  a  fresh  look  at  our  American  fertility  rate,  a  more  revealing 
index  of  population  development  than  the  birth  rate,  since  it  registers  the  number 
of  babies  born  in  proportion  to  the  segment  of  the  female  population  able  to  have 
babies.  In  1935,  at  the  depth  of  the  depression,  77  babies  were  born  per  thousand 
American  women  of  childbearing  age.  By  1940  the  rate  had  climbed  to  80,  and 
by  1945,  as  the  war-baby  harvest  began  to  come  in,  it  went  to  up  86.  It  was  the 
year  1947,  when  the  veterans  started  their  families  in  earnest,  that  first  shocked 
the  population  experts.  That  year  the  fertility  rate  shot  up  to  113.  The  rate 
then  dipped  slightly,  but  it  soon  climbed  to  114.  By  1955  it  had  gone  to  118, 
and  by  1957  to  123,  a  40-year  high. 

With  the  rate  at  123,  students  of  population  growth  feared  a  people  jam  of 
monumental  proportions.  Their  population  figures  for  the  world  of  the  future 
were  arrived  at  quite  simply  through  a  fascinating  armchair  game  that  might  be 
called  "I  Project."  The  game  is  easy:  the  player  takes  2  numbers,  or  maybe 
10  numbers,  and  then  adds  a  3d,  or  an  11th,  to  continue  the  series.  Thus, 
since  the  United  States  had  a  population  of  90  million  in  1910  and  180  million  in 
1960,  the  projectionist  may  sny  that  our  population  doubles  every  50  years  and 
that  we  will  have  360  million  people  in  the  year  2010  and  almost  a  billion  and  a 
half  by  2110. 

But  are  these  projections  realistic?  They  might  be  considered  so  if  the  fertility 
rate  of  123  had  continued  to  climb  after  the  year  1957,  or  even  if  it  had  remained 
constant.  But  in  fact  the  trend  is  down:  in  1958  and  1959  it  dropped  to  120; 
in  1960  to  US;  in  1961  it  was  117;  in  1962  it  fell  further  to  112;  and  in  1963  it  was 
108.  The  Public  Health  Service  tells  us  that  the  4,054,000  babies  born  in  1964 
are  the  smallest  annual  total  in  the  past  10  years. 

THE    JOKER    CLAUSE 

Now,  if  we  choose  to  play  the  projection  game  here,  we  can  say  that  American 
births  will  cease  entirely  within  the  next  hundred  or  so  years— that  instead  of 
facing  a  population  explosion,  we  can  brace  ourselves  for  a  population  famine. 
The  point  of  all  this  statistical  byplay  is  this:  the  joker  clause  in  all  the  population- 
explosion  statistics  is  the  one  that  says  "if  birth  rates  (or  growth  rates)  remain 
at  their  current  level."     This  proviso,  in  turn,  usually  manages  to  imply  that  the 
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birth  or  growth  rate  is  uncontrollable,  or  at  best  difficult  to  control  without 
stringent  insistence  on  the  various  birth-control  procedures. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  we  have  birth  control,  or  at  least  something  with 
quite  similar  effects:  a  national  adjustment  of  the  birth  rate  dependent  on  outside 
factors.  In  this  country  (and  in  many  others)  we  are  far  past  the  point  where  we 
proliferate  indiscriminately  and  destructively.  In  1800,  when  we  were  an  open 
land  and  wanted  and  needed  more  children,  the  fertility  I'ate  was  around  275. 
In  the  depression  year  of  1936,  it  was  at  a  low  of  76.  Today,  in  good  times  in  a 
not  so  sparsely  settled  land,  it  is  108.  But  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  at  no 
point  did  matters  get  out  of  hand.  The  national  fertility  rate,  after  all,  is  only 
a  reflection  of  individual  decisions  and  actions.  It  is  not  an  immutable,  fixed 
thing  that  goes  on  unchecked  with  no  relation  to  the  outside  world.  To  suppose, 
then,  that  Americans  today  will  continue  to  proliferate  without  restraint  until 
they  hardly  have  room  to  turn  around  just  doesn't  make  sense. 

This  "unrestrained  proliferation"  would  appear  even  less  likely  in  the  future 
as  a  consensus  of  public  feeling  about  family  planning  develops  and  as  birth-control 
techniques  improve.  Furthermore,  although  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
population  growth  is  harmful,  what  has  actually  happened  while  our  birth  and 
fertility  rates  were  rising?     According  to  a  social  security  bulletin,  for  example: 

"An  infant  born  in  the  United  States  today  is  more  than  twice  as  likely  to 
survive  his  first  birthday  as  a  child  born  30  years  ago.  The  chances  are  that  he 
will  live  10  years  longer  than  if  he  had  been  born  at  the  start  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. Maternal  deaths  have  declined  from  64  per  10,000  in  the  early  1930's  to 
less  than  4  per  10,000. 

"*  *  *  Out  of  every  1,000  children  entering  the  fifth  grade  in  1952,  the  number 
who  stayed  for  high  school  graduation  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  30  years 
earlier.  Today  about  30  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  go  on  to  college, 
compared  with  about  one-eighth  in  the  early  1930's." 

These  changes  took  place  during  a  period  of  American  life  in  which  our  birth 
rate  was  rising  from  its  depression  low  through  the  highs  of  the  1950's. 

Some  people  would  suggest  that  these  changes  came  about  despite  the  increased 
birth  rate;  that  they  would  have  come  in  any  event,  perhaps  even  sooner,  if  the 
population  had  remained  static  or  increased  at  a  reduced  rate.  Others  would 
claim  that  these  things  took  place  because  of  an  increased  birth  rate.  For 
e.xample,  the  British  Economist  Colin  Clark  argues:  "Population  limitation, 
whether  or  not  it  is  good  morals,  is  bad  economics  and  bad  politics." 

Certainly,  nobody  would  advocate  an  1800-10  rise  in  population  of  36.4  percent 
for  the  decades  to  come.  But  neither  should  we  be  terrified  by  continued  Ameri- 
can growth.  Some  of  the  problems  we  face  today  seem  to  be  related  to  a  popula- 
tion explosion  but  actually  bear  little  relation  to  numbers.  The  urban  slum 
appears  overpopulated  but  often  exists  in  an  area  that  is  losing  people;  unemploy- 
ment is  not  specifically  caused  by  population  growth,  since  more  people  create 
more  jobs  as  well  as  fill  them.  The  neoned,  billboarded  suburban  slums  that 
line  our  highways  are  caused  by  faulty  zoning,  not  by  too  many  suburbanites. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  despite  all  the  talk  of  a  "concrete  America,"  there  is  more 
wide-open  space  in  the  Nation  today,  with  a  population  of  nearly  194  million,  than 
at  any  time  since  the  closing  of  the  frontier  in  the  late  19th  century.  This  is 
attributable  largely  to  the  continuing  agricultural  revolution  in  America.  But 
regardless  of  cause,  there  is  now  more  land  categorized  as  "forest  and  woodland, 
not  grazed"  than  there  has  been  for  many,  many  years.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  during  the  1950's,  while  the  pouplation  was  growing  by  18.5  percent,  half  of 
the  American  counties  were  losing  population.  These  counties,  largely  in  the 
farm  areas,  remain  more  "open"  than  before — while  their  former  residents  now 
live  in  cities  or  suburbs.  In  fact,  close  to  half  of  the  current  population  lives  on 
just  1  percent  of  the  land  area;  by  world  standards,  the  United  States  is  still 
considered  a  thinly  populated  nation. 

In  1960  the  Census  Bureau  computed  our  density  per  square  mile  at  50.5 
persons,  compared  with  42.6  in  1950.  Our  present  density  is  54.  By  comparison, 
current  figures  show  that  Switzerland,  a  country  known  for  its  open  scenic  gran- 
deur, has  a  density  about  7  times  the  U.S.  rate  (376),  while  the  Netherlands  (at 
936)  is  more  than  17  times  as  densely  populated. 

In  short,  much  of  the  population  discussion  in  America  today  should  not  really 
concern  itself  with  the  total  numbers  the  United  States  could  support;  indeed, 
we  are  frequently  told  that  our  food  needs  could  be  easily  met  by  far  fewer  farmers 
than  we  have.  Pv,ather,  the  discussion  might  be  most  valuable  if  it  turned  on 
what  would  be  the  best,  or  "optimum,"  number  of  persons  for  our  country. 
America  could  hold  and  support  a  population  of  1  billion  persons  and  still  have  a 
density  of  under  300 — less  by  far  than  the  current  population  density  of  West 
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Germany  (607),  Japan  (678),  the  United  Kingdom  (604),  and  Italy  (436).  The 
question  is  one  of  preference.  Do  we  really  want  that  many  human  beings  in 
our  country?  We  may  well  have  the  power  to  provide  for  them,  but  do  we  wish 
to  do  so?  That  is  the  real  question  of  today's  population  dialog,  not  the  menace 
of  a  body  for  every  square  foot  of  land  in  the  United  States. 

BIOGRAPHIC    statement:   JAMES   V.    BENNETT 

Senator  Gruening.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  V.  Bennett,  who 
has  recently  retired  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Mr.  Bennett  entered  the  Federal  service  in  1919  by  civil  service 
appointment  to  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  as  an  assistant  manag-ement 
analyst.  In  that  capacity  he  was  assigned  to  study  the  Federal 
prison  system.  Following  the  submission  of  his  report  and  investiga- 
tion, he  was  appointed  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  the  Bureau's 
industrial  program.  In  1937,  he  was  named  Director  and  held  that 
office  until  he  reached  mandatory  retirement  age  on  August  31,  1964. 

He  holds  an  A.B.  and  an  LL.D.  from  Brown  University;  an  LL.B. 
from  George  Washington  University,  and  honorary  degrees  from 
Springfield  and  Culver-Stockton  Colleges.  He  was  a  cadet  aviator 
in  World  War  I.  In  1945  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  for  6  months  to 
organize  civil  prisons  in  Germany.  A  recipient  of  War  Department's 
Exceptional  CivUian  Service  Medal,  Navy's  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award,  and  the  President's  Award  for  Distinguished  Federal 
Ci^^lian  Service,  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  active  in  the  criminal  law 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  is  now  its  representative 
in  the  house  of  delegates.  He  is  married  and  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren. The  author  of  numerous  articles,  Mr.  Bennett  is  an  Episcopalian 
and  a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club. 

The  Federal  prison  system  consists  of  some  38  institutions  including 
penitentiaries,  reformatories,  camps,  and  4  halfway  houses. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  stated  that  his  job  w^as  not  only  to  carry  out 
faithfully  the  orders  of  the  com-t  but  also — 

to  make  the  prisoner  into  a  self-respecting  citizen,  trained  to  take  his  place  in  a 
production  line  and  aware  of  his  obligations  to  live  a  law-abiding  life.  To 
accomplish  this  the  prisoner  must  be  made  to  understand  he  is  being  treated  in 
strict  accordance  to  his  just  merits. 

Mr.  Bennett,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here.     Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  V.  BENNETT,  FORMER  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 
OF  PRISONS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

But  the  honor  and  the  privilege  is  on  my  part,  to  be  able  to  be 
present  at  these  landmark  hearings  which  demonstrate  the  courage 
of  yourself  and  the  other  members  of  your  committee  in  tackling,  shall 
I  say,  this  very  difficult  problem. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  you  say  just  now  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
psychological  problems  and  objective  considerations  of  this  problem 
have  been  overcome.  If  that  is  so.  Senator,  j^ou  certainly  deserve 
the  greatest  credit  in  the  world  for  opening'  up  this  qiiestion  to 
discussion. 

And  it  reminds  me,  incidentally,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  we  were 
afraid  to  discuss  in  public  venereal  diseases,  for  example.  But 
there  is  now  no  trouble  about  it.  And  as  a  result  of  opening  up  that 
question  to  discussion  we  have  made  tremendous  progress.     And  I 
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am  sure  that  out  of  these  hearings  will  come  equal  progress  in  this 
very  serious  problem. 

Senator,  in  preparing  for  this  meeting,  and  when  I  was  contacted 
by  your  staff  and  yourself,  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  gathering  together  data  to  show  the  rehitionship 
between  crime  and  overpopiJation.  I  thought  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  studies  to  point  up  the  correlation  between  crime 
on  the  one  hand  and  excessively  large  families,  high  density  areas, 
and  urbanization  on  the  other.  It  seemed  to  me,  of  course,  self-evident 
that  where  huge  numbers  of  people  were  crowded  into  any  given  area 
and  were  in  fierce  competition  with  each  other  for  food,  jobs,  and 
community  facilities,  great  tensions  v,ould  be  created  vrhich  would 
burst  into  violence,  thievery,  sex  crime,  and  degradation.  But  I  was 
wrong  in  this  assumption.  Senator,  that  such  studies  existed,  and  that 
I  could  quote  some  of  them.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  no  real  authoritative  studies  bearing  on  this  point. 

UNKNOWN     factor:     RELATIONSHIP     BETWEEN     OVERPOPULATION     AND 

CRIME   TRENDS 

There  has  apparently  been  very  little  research  to  shove  exactly  the 
relationship  between  overpopulation  and  crime  trends.  We  all  agree, 
I  am  sure,  that  accurate  and  unbiased  information  and  data  about 
crime  causation  can  be  of  inestimable  value  in  cutting  down  the  roundly 
two  and  a  half  million  serious  offenses  reported  last  year.  With  facts 
of  this  kind  in  hand  we  can  do  something  about  the  growing  load  of 
crime  besides  wringing  our  hands,  criticizing  the  courts  for  their 
determination  to  make  the  Bill  of  Rights  a  reality,  or  merely  talking 
about  parental  responsibility  for  juvenile  delinquency. 

As  a  new  and  novel  effort  in  this  direction,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
bill  which  would  make  research  possible  in  matters  relating  to  the 
bearing  the  population  explosion  has  on  crime.  One  facet  of  this 
research  would  involve,  for  instance,  the  relationship  between  mental 
health  and  famil}'  planning.  This  in  turn  would  point  up  the  extent 
to  which  mental  illnesses  of  various  kinds  triggered  crime.  What  I 
am  saying  is  if  we  can  show  that  family  planning  eases  the  tensions 
which  account  for  mental  illnesses  then  we  have  a  partial  solution  to 
the  crime  problem. 

UNWANTED    PREGNANCIES    AND    THE    AFTERMATH 

Dr.  Calderone  in  her  very  fine  testimony  this  morning  brought  out 
some  of  these  facts.  And  I  think  it  is  clear,  and  I  think  the  psychia- 
trists agree,  that  the  unwanted  pregnancies  create  neuroses,  anxieties, 
tensions,  and  so  on,  which  lead  to  broken  homes,  and  which  in  turn 
mean  juvenile  delinquency.  And  I  think  that  research  in  juvenile 
delinquency  causation  would  show  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
parents  are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for  themselves  and  guidance 
for  their  children  because  they  have  failed  to  put  limitations  on  theii- 
offspring.  If  we  can  show  statistical!}^  the  interdependence  of  these 
phenomena,  then  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  persuade  those  having 
religious  scruples  about  planned  parenthood  the  importance  of  the 
ultimate  goals  sought  by  this  legislation. 

54-459 — 66 — pt.  3A 8 
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LAW    ENFORCEMENT   CANNOT    COPE  WITH    EXPANDING    POPULATION 

PRESSURES 

Also  I  notice  that  the  research  fellowships  would  be  made  possible 
by  this  bill  to  study  such  matters  as  the  almost  insuperable  problem 
of  law  enforcement  in  such  overpopulated  areas  as  Los  Angeles'  Watts, 
New  York's  Harlem,  or  Philadelphia's  ghettos.  We  know  that  these 
areas  generate  severe  tensions  because  of  the  constantly  expanding 
population  pressures  which  law  enforcement,  as  it  is  now  organized, 
cannot  cope  with. 

COURTS   FORCED   TO   DEAL  WITH   CRIME   "ON  AN  ASSEMBLY-LINE   BASIs" 

IN   OVERPOPULATED   AREAS 

Our  courts,  for  instance,  must  deal  with  crime  in  such  areas  on  an 
assembly-line  basis.  Injustices  and  bitternesses  result  which  later 
burst  into  crime  and  more  crime — an  ever-widening  menace.  We 
must  hack  at  root  causes  of  crime  which  in  large  part  stem  from 
poverty,  poor  housing,  and  bad  health  which,  of  course  are  bred  in 
large  measure  by  the  population  explosion. 

Think  of  the  situation  our  police  and  courts  must  face  in  trying  to 
stem  the  tide.  In  California  alone,  during  1963  there  were  98,535 
adult  felony  arrests  and  595,992  adult  misdemeanor  arrests.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  244,312  arrests  of  juveniles  for  some  delinquency — a 
tremendous  burden,  almost  a  million  arrests. 

No  one  has  analyzed  exactly  how  great  a  proportion  of  these  come 
from  the  high-density  areas,  but  obviously  a  disproportionately  large 
percentage  originated  there.  Under  the  pending  bill  we  can  get  at 
the  facts  and  perhaps  do  something  constructive  to  reduce  this  drain 
upon  our  resources.  This  is  the  first  and  perhaps  most  compelling 
reason  why  I  favor  the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill,  getting  at  the 
facts,  and  then  we  can  begin  to  approach  this  crime  problem  some- 
what differently. 

HEROIN,    marihuana:    a    mechanism   for   ESCAPE    FROM   THE 

OVERCROWDED   GHETTO 

Secondly,  I  turn  to  a  discussion  of  some  multiproblem,  large  families 
where  crime  and  lawlessness  seem  to  be  the  accepted  behavior  pattern. 
Let  me  touch  in  this  connection  for  a  moment  on  the  narcotic  drug 
problem.  As  you  know  a  great  hue  and  cry  has  pervaded  the  country, 
about  the  dangers  of  heroin,  marihuana  and  other  harmful  drugs. 
We  shovdd  indeed  be  concerned  about  this  menace  but  few  people 
realize  that  it  is  now  largely  a  mechanism  for  escape,  particularly  by 
young  people,  from  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves,  the 
overcrowded  ghettos. 

The  unwanted,  also  in  large  numbers,  turn  to  drugs  to  relieve  their 
anxieties  and  personality  disorders.  These  stem  in  turn  from  their 
feelings  of  rejection.  In  all  my  experience  of  dealing  with  the  disad- 
vantaged and  the  underprivileged,  no  case  is  sadder  or  more  baffling 
than  that  of  the  lonesome,  unwanted  child.  A  considerable  percent- 
age of  those  who  crowd  our  institutions  are  in  this  category.  I 
suppose  there  may  be  a  few  people  who  came  into  the  world  unwanted 
and  rejected,  who  have  made  contributions  to  our  Nation,  but  I  do 
not  know  them.     But  I  do  know  many  who  come  into  the  world 
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unwelcomed  and  imdesired,  who  became  burdens  on  our  culture  or 
sought  to  even  their  grudge  against  society  with  a  knife  or  a  gun  or 
retreated  into  the  solace  of  drugs  acquired  by  assault,  burglary,  or 
prostitution. 

A  FAR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  CRIME  DETERRENT 

Let's  face  the  fact,  as  this  bill  suggests,  that  a  little  knowledgeable 
and  sympathetic  birth  control  advice  to  the  parents  of  such  children 
would  have  been  far  more  effective  as  a  crim.e  deterrent  than  any  penal 
sanction  we  could  devise. 

I  don't  know  how  many  judges  and  probation  officers  suggest  to  the 
parents  of  a  disturbed  youngster,  or  to  the  mother  or  father  trying 
alcohol  as  an  escape  from  the  burden  of  a  large  family,  that  their 
problems  should  not  be  further  complicated  by  bringing  more  unwanted 
children  into  the  world.  There  may  be  a  few  such  brave  souls,  but  I 
know  from  experience  their  number  is  infinitesimal  compared  to  the 
need.  The  reason  of  course  is  because  they  fear  criticism  or  reprisal. 
Especially  if  a  judge,  Senator,  has  to  run  for  office  in  an  open  court 
and  he  advises  birth  control,  you  know  what  the  possibilities,  the 
consequences,  might  be  in  some  areas.  If  Congress  would  pass  this 
bill  and  out  of  it  would  come  the  formulation  of  a  governmental  policy 
with  regard  to  such  inatters,  courts  and  probation  officers  would  be 
far  less  inhibited  in  their  actions  and  counseling.  In  a  word,  some 
really  practical  crime  prevention  measures  would  be  possible  and  we 
could  stop  trying  to  force  people  through  fear  of  punishment  to  forgo 
a  fundamental  human  drive. 

CRIMINAL    CASES    CITED    TO    POINT    UP    NEED    FOR    NEW    APPROACH 

Let  me  describe  if  you  have  time.  Senator,  a  few  actual  cases  that 
point  up  the  need  for  a  new  approach.  Earlier  I  mentioned  the 
problem  of  an  individual  feeling  unwanted,  rejected,  and  how  baffling 
are  such  cases.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  Paul.  In  July  1957,  Paul  was 
committed  to  the  National  Training  School  to  serve  his  minority,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  17  years  of  age,  for  purse  snatching.  Paul  was  one 
of  11  children  born  in  Washington,  D.C.  His  father  was  a  confirmed 
alcoholic  who  frequently  left  the  family  and  was  out  of  the  home  for 
indeterminate  periods  of  time  and  not  providing  support.  The 
mother  was  weak  and  considered  to  be  a  nervous  person  who  was 
neurotic  and  unable  to  provide  the  support  and  guidance  and  affection 
that  these  children  needed.  From  about  the  age  of  3,  because  of 
inadequate  parental  support  and  guidance,  stemming  of  course  from 
the  large  family,  it  was  necessary  to  place  Paul  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

BOY    HAS    SIX    FOSTER    HOMES    IN    14    YEARS 

Between  the  age  of  3  and  17,  Paul  resided  in  six  different  foster 
homes.  In  these  various  foster  homes  and  institutions,  Paul  was 
unable  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  because  he  would  rebel  as 
a  result  of  never  having  learned  to  trust  adults  and  accept  their 
guidance.  After  a  stormy  career  at  the  institution  he  was  released 
only  to  get  back  into  trouble  again  by  committing  a  more  serious 
crime.     We  failed  or  people  say  we  have.     I  think  we  failed,  as  was 
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inevitable  in  such  a  case,  because  we  started  too  late.  Perhaps  we 
did,  but  it  was  inevitable  in  such  a  case,  because  we  started  too  late. 

SOME    PARENTS    UNABLE    TO    PROVIDE    PROPER    SUPERVISION 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  because  many  youngsters  who  involve 
themselves  in  law  violation  come  from  large  families,  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  parents  are  not  interested  in  their  welfare.  In 
not  a  fcAV  cases,  that  I  have  known,  parents  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  dealing  with  large  groups  of  children  in  the  home, 
but  by  reason  of  the  size  of  the  family  itself  and  the  need  for  both 
parents  to  work  and  be  out  of  the  home,  they  are  simply  unable  to 
provide  the  kind  of  supervision  and  day-to-day  close  relationships 
that  these  children  need. 

I  will  skip  over  the  next  case,  Senator,  about  liussell,  because  it  is 
another  illustration  of  what  problems  large  families  create.  We 
didn't  solve  Russell's  problem  either.  And  his  next  stop,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  the  penitentiary. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  will  have  the  case  of  Russell,  which  appears 
in  your  printed  statement,  inserted  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  point. 

(The  item  follows :) 

A  case  in  point  is  the  one  of  Russell.  Russell  was  received  at  the  National 
Training  School  in  April  1964  after  being  committed  by  the  juvenile  court  for  a 
period  of  18  months.     The  offense  was  unauthorized  use  of  an  automobile. 

Russell  was  one  of  15  children.  His  father  worked  regularly  and  seemed  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  15  children.  He  was  simply  unable,  however,  to 
provide  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  adequate  living  quarters.  At  the  National 
Training  School  Russell  was  unable  to  accept  discipline,  was  disobedient,  and 
showed  signs  of  being  arrogant  and  hostile.  He  is  now  nearing  his  discharge  date 
with  no  place  to  go  except  his  overcrowded  home.  Probably  his  next  stop  will  be 
the  penitentiary.  A  little  famUy  planning  would  have  avoided  this  problem  and 
Washington  streets  would  be  safer. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  an  even  more  difficult  case  than  that  of  Russell 
is  a  not  too  unusual  case  of  Tom  who  is  serving  a  2-year  sentence 
for  theft  of  the  mails.    Here  are  the  exact  words  of  our  caseworker. 

Tom  is  the  fifth  of  24  children  (10  of  whom  have  died)  born  to  his  parents. 
His  parents  are  Negro  sharecroppers,  living  on  the  farm  of  a  landowner  in  Ludo- 
wici,  Ga.  Tom  and  his  siblings  grew  up  in  a  two-story  frame  house,  which  his 
parents  still  occupy.  The  top  story  serves  as  a  storage  area  for  the  landlord's 
equipment,  and  Tom's  family  occupies  the  bottom  floor,  which  consists  of  three 
rooms.      Housing   conditions   are   substandard — 

which  is  putting  it  mildly — 

as  no  modern  conveniences  are  available.  Tom  remained  in  a  segregated  school 
until  the  age  of  17,  when  he  became  involved  with  two  other  youths  in  the  bur- 
glary of  a  grocery  store. 

This  youth  is  the  product  of  marginal  economic  conditions  and  a  large  im- 
personal family.  He  is  not  criminally  oriented,  nor  are  his  associates  primarily 
delinquent.  The  size  and  nature  of  his  family  have  simply  made  it  impossible 
for  this  boy  to  be  given  a  proper  social  education.  The  plight  of  his  father,  and 
many  others  like  him,  was  such  that  sexual  expression  was  probably  the  one  and 
only  pleasure  and  emotional  release  available.  Without  birth  control,  the  one 
joy  in  life  ultimately  resulted  in  increased  misery. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  describing  cases  of  this  kind.  I  shall  not 
do  so  because  the  point  is  clear.  Prisons,  punishment,  or  the  law 
in  all  its  majesty  cannot  stop  crime  rooted  in  such  situations.  There 
is  a  more  sensible  and  intelligent  way.  In  a  word  it  is  constructive 
family  planning.     And  education,  advice,  guidance,  and  bu'th  control 
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must  start  now  "with  youngsters  some  of  whom  get  married  at  an  early 

MUCH    CRIME    IS    ICEBERGLIKE 


age 


As  you  know,  Senator,  much  crime  that  we  have  in  this  country  is 
beneath  the  surface,  it  is  iceberghke,  it  doesn't  come  to  the  surface. 
We  don't  get  it  reported  in  our  statistics.  White  colhir  crime,  em- 
bezzlement, shoplifting,  and  so  on  is  just  overlooked.  And  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  that  which  is  underneath  the  surface. 

ILLEGAL    ABORTIONS    SPAWN    DISRESPECT    FOR    LAW 

And  one  of  that  type  of  crime  is  abortions,  as  Dr.  Calderone  brought 
out.  More  than  a  million  abortions,  illegal  abortions,  are  committed 
every  year.  And  that  means  that  we  are  spawning  disrespect  for  the 
law"  when  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on.  If  a  doctor  is  willing  to  commit 
an  abortion,  of  course  he  doesn't  report  it  on  his  income  tax.  And  I 
can  testify  as  to  actual  cases  that  have  been  in  our  institution.  The 
woman  that  was  convicted  for  the  largest  income  tax  evasion  was  an 
abortionist  from  the  west  coast  who  failed  to  report  in  a  single  year 
an  income  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  received  from  illegal  abortions. 
Now,  we  are  losing  respect  for  the  law  when  we  permit  that  sort  of 
thing  instead  of  tackling  it  straightforwardly. 

One  final  word.  Senator,  so  that  you  can  know  some  of  my  own 
experience  here  in  Washington  in  trying  to  help  out  in  this  problem. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  our 
local  hygiene  society.  One  of  our  objectives  is  to  try  to  do  something 
about  prostitution  and  imwed  motherhood. 

In  Washington,  as  in  most  other  large  cities,  about  one  in  every  four 
Negro  babies  born  is  illegitimate.  The  rate  varies  of  course  from  time 
to  time  sometimes  going  as  high  as  one  in  three.  And  as  you  know  the 
birth  rate  for  Negroes,  I  understand  is  40-percent  higher  than  for 
whites.  Moreover,  36  percent  of  unwed  mothers  are  under  20  years  of 
age.  But  whatever  the  figures,  children  born  out  of  wedlock  con- 
stitute a  problem  of  surpassing  importance  to  our  social  well-being. 

Our  group  with  the  help  of  the  Meyer  Foundation  undertook  a 
program  to  educate  teachers,  parent  groups,  and  others  in  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  problem.  We  were  fearful  that  our  budget  support 
would  be  cut  off  if  we  v.^ere  too  forthright,  shall  I  say,  in  our  advocacy 
of  sex  education  and  responsible  parenthood.  It  was  a  ticklish  matter 
to  put  it  mildly  and  we  had  to  proceed  most  cautiously.  We  had  some 
success  with  our  program  and  I  think  we  can  modestly  take  credit  for 
some  of  the  progress  made  here  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 
District's  pilot  program  in  family  planning.  I  understand  this  has 
been  outlined  for  you  by  Mr.  Grant. 

PRIVATE  AGENCIES  NEED  MORAL  SUPPORT,  GUIDANCE  FROM  GOVERNMENT 

This  program,  however,  did  not  come  easily  or  without  opposition. 
Organizations  like  ours,  deriving  their  support  from  a  United  Givers 
Fund,  could  proceed  much  more  rapidly  and  effectively  if  this  bill 
received  the  imprimatur  of  the  Congress.  We  w^ould  be  legitimate 
so  to  speak.  Then,  too,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  could  set  policies  as  to  how  far  private  agencies  such  as  ours 
should  go,  supply  us  with  literature,  films,  and  tested  methods  which 
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we  could  then  implement.  The  Government  itself  need  not  under- 
take of  itself  a  family  planning  campaign  or  go  into  the  business  of 
supplying  contraceptive  devices.  Just  give  the  private  agencies  moral 
support  and  friendly  guidance  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  Free  us  of 
the  fear  of  reprisals  and  near  miracles  can  be  accomplished.  And 
surely  as  night  follows  day  the  burden  of  crime  will  be  lightened. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Senator,  for  your  attention.  And  again 
may  I  express  my  great  admiration  for  the  courage  that  your  com- 
mittee has  displayed  in  the  very  valuable  hearings  that  you  have  held. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bennett.  Al- 
though you  say — and  correctly — that  there  have  been  no  authoritative 
studies  to  show  the  relationship  between  overpopulation  and  crime,  it 
seems  to  me  you  have  made  that  relationship  very  clear.  The  ex- 
amples that  you  have  cited,  which  are  typical — and  I  know"  you  could 
cite  thousands  of  others  from  yom-  experience — demonstrate  very 
clearly  the  relationship  between  many  unwanted  children  brought 
into  the  world  without  any  thought  or  care  as  to  their  futiu-e  and  their 
subsequent  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime,  and  that  other  concomi- 
tant of  crime,  which  you  mentioned,  the  performing  of  illegal  abortions, 
and  the  crime  of  abortion  itself.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  those  who 
have  moral  scruples  against  the  use  of  contraceptive  methods  should 
consider  the  far  more  obvious  and  evident  immorality  of  the  abortion 
practice,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  previous  witnesses,  is 
really  a  desperate  measm-e  on  the  part  of  a  mother  to  get  rid  of  a  situa- 
tion that  could  have  been  prevented  by  her  having  information  as  to 
contraceptive  methods.  You  have  made  an  extremely  valuable  con- 
tribution, and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  continuing  solicitude  for 
the  problems  with  which  you  became  so  well  acquainted  in  your  long, 
distinguished  career  as  Director  of  Prisons. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  believe  it  would  be  relevant  to  our  discussion  today  to  insert  in 
the  hearing  record  some  statistical  information  furnished  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  on  crime  in 
the  United  States  and,  in  particular,  juvenile  crime. 

In  the  booklet  ''Crime  in  the  United  States"  issued  by  Mr.  Hoover 
on  July  26  of  this  j^ear  it  was  stated  that : 

.  *  *  *  A  relationship  is  indicated  between  population  growth  and  the  crime  rate 
inasmuch  as  those  areas  having  the  fastest  growing  populations  generally  are 
reporting  the  highest  crime  rates  (p.  3). 

Also  in  this  booklet,  which  is  subtitled  "Uniform  Crime  Reports — 
1964,"  it  is  stated  that: 

Arrests  for  all  criminal  acts,  excluding  traffic,  increased  5  percent  over  1963. 
For  persons  under  18  arrests  up  17  percent  (p.  1). 

And: 

In  1964  arrests  of  persons  under  18  for  burglary  increased  29  percent  over  1960, 
for  larceny  61  percent,  and  auto  theft  54  percent.  Arrests  of  young  people  for 
murder  rose  26  percent,  forcible  rape  23,  aggravated  assault  60,  and  robbery 
35  percent  *  *  *  (p.  25). 

In  what  are  called  the  "Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas" 
defined  as  "generally  made  up  of  an  entire  county  or  counties  having 
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at  least  1  core  city  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants,"  and  which  make  up 
an  estimated  66.2  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population  (p.  42  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  document),  the  rate  of  crimes  per  100,000  inhabitants  was 
1,699.1.  In  "Other  cities,"  which  are  defined  as  "urban  places  out- 
side standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas,"  most  of  them  having 
2,500  or  more  inhabitants,  and  most  of  them  being  incorporated 
(p.  42  again),  the  crime  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  was  948.9.  This 
category  comprises  12.8  percent  of  the  estimated  1964  population. 
And  finally,  in  "Rural"  areas,  defined  as  "the  unincorporated  portion 
of  counties  outside  of  urban  places  and  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas,  representing  21  percent  of  our  national  population,"  the 
crime  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  was  549.4.  These  statistics  are 
taken  from  table  1,  page  49. 

So,  we  do  have  some  documentation  for  the  fact  that  crime  is 
aggravated  with  increased  numbers  of  people  living  in  closer  proximity 
and  facing  the  many  problems  of  our  complex  society.  I  direct  that 
portions  of  the  statistical  material  furnished  by  Mr.  Hoover  be  made 
a  part  of  the  hearing  record  at  this  point. 

(The  excerpts  referred  to  follow:) 

Exhibit  165 

Excerpts  From  "Crime  in  the  United  States" — Uniform  Crime  Reports — 

1964 

(Issued   by   John    Edgar   Hoover,    Director,    Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  July  26,  1965) 

Crime  and  Population 

The  use  of  a  crime  rate  puts  the  incidence  of  crime  in  perspective  as  it  relates 
to  population  changes.  According  to  figures  released  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  total  U.S.  population  grew  1.5  percent  in  1964.  In  1964  the  national 
crime  rate  was  1,361  offenses  per  100,000  population.  This  was  an  11-percent 
rise  over  1963.  Since  1958  the  increase  in  crime  has  been  almost  six  times  greater 
than  the  population  growth.  It  is  pertinent  to  mention  that  a  crime  rate,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  is  a  victim  risk  rate.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
crime  counts  do  not  represent  the  number  of  criminals  but,  more  accurately,  the 
number  of  victims. 

A  number  of  factors  which  affect  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime  in  a  particular 
community  are  set  forth  on  page  xi  of  this  publication.  A  crime  rate  is  limited  to 
a  consideration  of  the  numerical  factor  of  population  and  does  not  incorporate 
any  of  the  other  elements  which  contribute  to  the  amount  of  crime  in  an  area. 
The  statistical  tables  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  book  disclose  how  the  varying 
crime  experiences,  particularly  among  large  cities  and  suburban  communities,  are 
affected  by  a  complex  set  of  involved  factors  and  not  solely  by  numerical  popula- 
tion differences. 

The  volume  of  crime  in  each  offense  category  exceeded  the  population  increase 
thus  resulting  in  a  rise  in  the  crime  rate.  The  overall  crime  rate  increase  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  voluminous  property  crimes.  However,  the  murder 
rate  was  up  7  percent,  forcible  rape  20  percent,  aggravated  assault  15  percent,  and 
robbery  10  percent  over  1963.  A  relationship  is  indicated  between  population 
growth  and  the  crime  rate  inasmuch  as  those  areas  having  the  fastest  growing 
populations  generally  are  reporting  the  highest  crime  rates  (p.  3). 
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"National  crime  rate:  14  serious  offenses  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  1964.  Eleven- 
percent  rise  in  rate  over  1963.  Since  1958  crime  has  increased  six  times  faster 
than  our  population  grow-th"  (p.  1). 

"Arrests  for  all  criminal  acts,  excluding  traffic,  increased  5  percent  over  1963. 
For  persons  under  18  arrests  up  17  percent"  (p.  1). 

Criminal  homicide 

"About  one-third  of  the  persons  arrested  for  murder  were  under  25  vears  of  age" 
(pp.  7-8). 

Aggravated  assault 

"*  *  *  The  20-  to  24-year-olds  led  the  arrest  rate  age  group.  Persons  under  18 
years  of  age  made  up  15  percent  of  the  total  arrests  for  this  offense  nationally. 
This  was  consistent  in  city  and  suburban  areas;  however,  the  rural  areas  reported 
only  8  percent  of  the  individuals  arrested  for  this  offense  were  under  the  age  of 
18  *  *  *"  (pp.  8-9). 

Forcible  rape 

"There  were  20,550  forcible  rapes  or  assaults  to  commit  this  offense  in  the  United 
States  during  1964.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  many  of  tliese  crimes  /ere  not 
reported  to  the  police  primarily  because  of  fear  or  embarrassment  on  the  part  of 
the  victims.  The  volume  of  these  offenses  constituted  a  21-percent  increase  over 
1963  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  number  of  these  crimes  showed  a 
marlced  increase  in  relation  to  population  growth.  Since  1958  forcible  rapes 
have  increased  30  percent.  In  1964  on  the  average  56  offenses  occiu'red  each 
day"  (p.  9). 

Robbery 

"For  each  100,000  population  chu-ing  1964  there  were  30  arrests  for  this  crime. 
Arrest  activity  by  city  police  showed  a  6-percent  increase  over  1963.  The 
sharpest  increase  was  for  persons  under  18,  up  10  percent.  Arrests  in  the  suburbs 
were  up  4  percent;  however,  rural  arrests  were  down  4  percent.  Yoiuig  persons 
under  the  age  of  18  made  up  28  percent  of  all  police  arrests  for  robbery  and  persons 
luider  25  accounted  for  68  percent  *  *  *"  (p.  14). 

Burglary 

"Burglary  is  the  crime  index  offense  which  happens  most  often.  It  made  up 
43  percent  of  the  serious  crime  in  1964.  The  fact  this  crime  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  growth  is  dem.onstrated  by  the  rise  of  11  percent  in 
the  burglar}^  rate.  In  1963  there  were  524  offenses  per  100,000  population,  but 
in  1964  the  rate  rose  to  580.  This  is  primarily  a  big  city  crime  with  the  influence 
being  felt  in  the  suburban  areas.  The  rate  for  cities  was  double  that  for  rural 
areas  and  about  V/i  the  suburban  rate.  The  incidence  of  burglary  in  the  suburbs, 
however,  is  climbing  faster  than  in  either  the  large  cities  or  rural  sections  of  the 
country"  (p.  15). 

Larceny 

"During  1964  poHce  made  271  arrests  for  larceny-theft  \aolations  per  100,000 
population.  Persons  under  25  years  of  age  accounted  for  75  percent  of  all  arrests. 
Persons  under  21  were  involved  in  66  percent  and  those  under  18  j-ears  of  age  in 
54  percent.  The  highest  arrest  rate  was  in  the  15-to-19-year  age  group.  Total 
arrests  on  larceny  charges  increased  13  percent  over  1963.  Cities  and  suburban 
areas  had  the  greatest  increase,  up  13  percent  and  rural  areas  rose  7  percent" 
(p.  18). 

Auto  theft 

"The  police  were  able  to  arrest  the  person  or  persons  responsible  in  26  percent  of 
the  total  auto  theft  cases.  About  50  percent  of  these  solutions  involved  persons 
under  the  age  of  18.  The  increase  in  auto  theft  arrests  for  persons  under  18 
in  tlie  past  5  years  has  more  than  doubled  the  growth  of  the  young  age  population, 
10  to  17  years,  which  is  primarily  identified  with  this  crim.e. 
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"Total  arrests  for  car  theft  during  the  year  increased  13  percent,  with  male 
offenders  under  18  years  of  age  contributing  a  14-percent  rise.  Persons  18  years 
of  age  and  over  contributed  an  increase  of  10  percent.  In  the  suburban  areas 
total  auto  theft  arrests  were  up  15  percent  while  arrests  of  young  persons  rose 
13  percent  and  those  18  and  over  were  up  19  percent.  In  the  rural  areas  total 
arrests  were  up  12  percent  while  the  arrests  of  young  persons  were  up  17  percent 
and  those  over  18  years  of  age  accounted  for  a  rise  of  7  percent"  (p.  19). 

"A  review  of  total  arrests  of  persons  under  the  age  of  18  reveals  a  continued 
upswing  in  their  involvement  with  police.  The  nationwide  increase  in  all  arrests, 
again  excluding  traffic,  for  persons  under  18  was  17  percent.  In  cities  where 
volume  is  the  highest,  arrests  of  these  young  persons  rose  17  percent.  Suburban 
and  rural  areas  recorded  21  and  22  percent  increases  each.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
total  arrests  in  suburban  areas  were  for  persons  under  18,  20  percent  in  cities, 
and  in  the  rural  areas  young  people  made  up  19  percent  of  arrests  for  all  criminal 
acts  *  *  *"  (p.  24). 

"In  1964  arrests  of  persons  under  18  for  burglary  increased  29  percent  over 
1960,  for  larceny  61  percent,  and  auto  theft  54  percent.  Arrests  of  j'oung  people 
for  murder  rose  26  percent,  forcible  rape  23,  aggravated  assault  60,  and  robbery 
35  percent  *  *  *"  (p.  25). 
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Senator  Gruening.  I  also  will  insert  in  the  hearing  record  at  this 
time  a  graph  submitted  to  me  at  my  request  by  Mr.  I.  Richard 
Perlman,  Chief  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Studies  Branch,  Children's 
Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  graph  shows  trends  in  juvenile  court  delinquency  cases  (excluding 
traffic)  and  chUd  population  10  to  17  years  of  age  from  1940  to  1963 
with  projections  to  1985. 

(The  graph  follows  on  facing  page.) 
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BIOGRAPHIC    statement:    VIRGIL    M.    ROGERS 

Senator  Gruening.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Virgil  M.  Rogers. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  born  in  Moore,  S.C.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Wofford  College  in  Spartanburg,  S.C,  and  subsequently  earned 
his  master's  degree  in  educational  administration  at  Western  State 
College  in  Colorado.  He  has  a  doctor's  degree  in  education  from  the 
Colorado  University  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  Rogers  has  been  a  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent  in  the 
public  schools.  At  the  college  level  he  has  taught,  given  lectures, 
been  director  of  teacher  training  and  a  college  dean.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  at  Gimnison  and  Boulder,  Colo.,  River 
Forest,  111.,  and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  11  years  he  was  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  of  Syracuse  University,  serving  from  1953  to 
1964.  In  September  of  1963  he  left  on  terminal  leave  and  has  since 
that  time  directed  the  National  Education  Association's  automation 
project. 

In  addition  to  considerable  knowledge  of  the  domestic  education 
scene,  Dr.  Rogers  has  traveled  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Africa, 
South  America,  Thailand,  India,  and  Egypt.  In  the  fall  of  1959 
with  a  group  of  educational  administrators.  Dr.  Rogers  made  a 
month-long  study  of  the  schools  and  teacher  training  institutions  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland.  Two  years  later  he  directed  a  similar 
study  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1962,  working  for  the  Peace  Corps,  he  made  a  study  of  the 
educational  needs  for  Nyasaland  (now  known  as  Malawi)  which  is 
located  in  southeastern  Africa.  In  the  winter  of  1963,  at  the  request 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  Dr.  Rogers  made  a 
special  educational  study  in  Colombia,  South  America.  Following 
that  project  he  embarked  on  an  educational  tour  which  took  him 
around  the  world  and  it  was  on  that  trip  that  Dr.  Rogers  examined 
the  population  conditions  in  India,  Thailand,  and  Egypt. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  is  very  pleased 
that  Dr.  Rogers  is  able  to  be  with  us  this  morning  to  testify  at  this 
hearing.  He  brings  a  knowledge  of  educational  problems  and  de- 
velopments which  is  very  nearly  worldwide  in  scope.  He  is  an 
educator  with  experience  at  almost  every  level  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. His  contributions  to  the  population  dialog  today  are  welcome 
and  will  help  all  of  us  know  more  about  the  urgency  of  meeting  the 
educational  needs  here  and  abroad  in  their  relation  to  the  population 
problems. 

Dr.  Rogers,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you.  You  may  proceed  in 
your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIRGIL  M.  ROGERS,  DIRECTOR,  AUTOMATION 
PROJECT,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Gruening. 
My  name  is  Virgil  M.  Rogers,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  this  op- 
portunity today  to  tell  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
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Aid  Expenditures  why  it  is  my  conviction  that  Congress  needs  to  act 
favorably  respecting  Senate  bill  1676. 

I  am  here  primarily  as  a  schoolman  who  has  accumulated  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  as  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  m  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Colorado,  as  a  university 
dean  (Sj^racuse  University),  and  more  recently  as  dii-ector  of  a  special 
project  sponsored  by  the  National  Education  Association  on  the 
educational  implications  of  automation. 

Our  work  in  exammmg  automation's  impact  upon  society  and  its 
implications  for  the  teacher,  the  school  official,  the  school  board,  the 
taxpayer,  and  the  parent  and  the  future  of  our  children  and  youth, 
and  the  distressing  evidence  which  was  accumulated  from  these  studies 
are  the  reasons  why  I  wish  to  present  my  views,  which  are  strictly 
personal,  to  the  committee.  And  I  hope  this  will  answer  m  part 
Senator  Sunpson's  question,  just  how  can  we  reach  the  great  masses  of 
humanity  in  our  slum  areas  in  the  cities. 

As  an  educator,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  all  children  have  a 
decent  opportunity  for  a  good  education.  This  is  not  now  happening, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "free  education  for  all"  has  been  one  of  our 
Nation's  proudest  boasts,  and  an  "educated  electorate"  one  of  her 
fondest  dreams.  In  fact,  our  situation  in  American  education  is 
in  some  respects  growing  more  critical  each  year,  particularly  in  the 
200  largest  cities  and  in  the  rural  sections  of  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  situation  in  the  nonpublic  schools  is  equally  serious, 
and  the  crowding  is  far  worse. 

In  the  automation  project,  we  have  been  concerned  over  the  past 
4  years  with  what  the  machine  is  domg  to  man  and  how  education 
can  help  man  to  cope  with  the  problems  created  by  an  age  of  rapidly 
advancing  technology,  speeded  up  by  $20  billion  poured  into  the 
research  and  development  program  of  the  Nation  annually,  largely 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

automation:  the  effects  on  the  poorly  educated  and  the 

untrained 

We  are  concerned  especially  about  what  machmes  are  doing  to 
the  poorly  educated  and  the  untrained  in  our  society.  We  are 
encouraging  educators  to  revamp  the  vocational  technical  education 
programs  to  provide  for  the  basic  skills  of  learning  and  to  challenge 
and  help  motivate  all  youth  to  remain  in  school  through  the  high 
school  years  and  to  look  upon  education  as  a  process  of  lifelong  learn- 
mg.  We  have  been  concerned  with  developmg  programs  of  retraining 
for  the  jobless;  programs  of  education  in  the  wise  use  of  increasing 
leisure  time;  part-time  work  for  the  youth  from  low-income  families. 
We  have  testified  in  behalf  of  much  of  the  farsighted  educational 
legislation  enacted  by  the  present  Congress.  We  have  been  pressing 
for  better  counseling  and  guidance  programs. 

EDUCATION    MUST    MOVE    AGAINST    ILLITERACY 

We  believe  the  prime  target  against  which  education  at  all  levels 
must  move  is  illiteracy.     We  must  converge  upon  it  from  all  sides, 
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attacking  it  from  all  angles  and  without  letup  until  it  is  completely 
annihilated,  for  automation  and  scientific  progress  have  made  illit- 
eracy obsolete.  There  simply  is  no  longer  any  place  for  the  illiterate 
in  our  society. 

Yet  we  have  an  amazing  amount  of  functional  illiteracy  all  about  us. 
It  is  growing,  and  will  become  immeasurably  worse  in  another  10 
years,  as  still  another  "lost  generation"  grows  up,  as  the  vast  bulk  of 
our  population  continues  to  mass  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country. 

During  the  20  years  since  the  close  of  World  War  II  we  have  seen 
tAvo  great  forces  groAAdng  in  our  country,  and  to  some  extent  in  many 
other  nations.  These  are  (1)  exploding  population,  and  (2)  what  is 
termed  "automation."  As  we  have  examined  the  advancing  stages  of 
technological  development  and  observed  the  mounting  problems  of 
idle,  out-of -school  youth,  the  diminishing  job  opportunities  for  the 
uneducated,  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  the  rapid  population 
growth  among  the  illiterates  is  a  major  complicating  factor  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  temporizing  with  it  in  this  Nation  or  by  attempting  to 
sweep  it  under  the  rug  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  The  same 
phenomenon  has  become  a  catastrophe  in  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
as  has  been  testified  to  here  this  morning. 

It  is  nonsense  for  government,  educators,  or  politicians  to  be  con- 
cerned about  raising  educational  standards  and  remain  oblivious  to 
the  time  bomb  of  population  explosion.  With  little  or  no  concerted 
effort  at  educating  and  counseling  for  family  responsibility  and  for 
family  life  planning,  in  all  candor  how  can  the  school  board  member, 
the  educator,  avoid  panic  at  the  thought  of  the  still  greater  numbers 
we  shall  be  faced  with  in  tomorrow's  overcrowded  and  understaffed 
classroom?  Clearly,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  education  cannot 
even  overtake  the  needs,  let  alone  keep  pace  with  them  or  outdistance 
them  under  these  circumstances. 

EDUCATION    BUDGET    OF    UNITED    STATES    NEEDS     INCREASED     FUNDING 

The  decade  of  growth,  as  presented  in  the  following  school  statistics, 
dramatizes  for  us  the  Nation's  mounting  educational  problem.  The 
Nation  Avill  need  to  channel  more  and  more  of  its  national  budget  into 
education,  while  at  present  welfare,  delinquency,  and  crime  are 
taking  a  growing  lion's  share  of  all  taxes. 

Senator,  instead  of  referring  to  the  table  and  chart  on  page  4  as  I 
had  planned  to  do,  I  would  like  to  pass  that,  because  the  data  are 
obvious.  And  I  understand  the  Senate  is  about  to  convene.  And  I 
would  simply  make  this  brief  statement  about  the  table  and  the  chart, 
that  the  data  are  not  comparable,  because  the  years  are  somewhat 
different.  And  the  basis  for  tabulating  the  secondary  school  figures 
in  the  table  by  the  U.S.  Office  ot  Education  is  different  from  that  used 
by  the  NEA,  since  one  group  has  included  the  junior  high  school 
enrollment,  and  the  U.S.  OflBce  has  not,  that  is,  they  have  considered 
them  in  the  elementary  school. 

So  it  makes  the  statistics  a  little  bit  in  conflict.  But  the  totals 
amount  to  about  the  same. 

(The  table  and  chart  referred  to  follow:) 
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Exhibit  167 
"A  Decade  of  Growth  ix  School  and  College" 

(Taken  from  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  22,  1965,  based  upon  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Data,  1965) 

A  decade  of  growth  in  school  and  college 
[Public  and  private  schools  and  colleges] 


1955-56 


1964-65 


Percent  of 
growth 


Schools: 

Elementary  enrollments 

Secondary  enrollments 

Total 

Teachers: 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Total 

College  teachers 

College  students 

Cost  of  all  school  and  college  education 


26,216,000 
10,403,000 

35,900,000 
12, 900, 000 

36, 619, 000 

48,  800, 000 

30.0 

854,000 
499,000 

1, 128, 000 
803,000 

1, 353, 000 

1,931,000 

23.4 

250,000  I  415,000 

2,927,000  I  5.400,000 

$21,000,000,000  i     $42,0(30,000,000 


66.0 

84.0 

100.0 


Exhibit  168 

''Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Public  Schools,  1954-55  to  1964-65" 

(National  Education  Association,  Research  Division,  Vol.  43,  No.  1,  Februarv 

1965,  p.  S) 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
1954-55  TO  1964-65 

Millions 
of  pupils 
50 


40 


30 


20 
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30.0  mill 
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21.8  mill 


^*2*milli3n 
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SECONDARY 
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•public 


43  million 


27  million 


16  million 


6  million) 


1954  56  1956-57 


1958-59 
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1962-63 


1964-65 
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The  college  and  university  enrollment  has  increased  almost  as  much 
within  the  last  decade  as  in  the  previous  300  years  of  our  Nation's 
life.  We  can  afford  to  be  much  less  worried  about  higher  educational 
opportunities  for  America's  young  men  and  women  than  we  are  over 
the  continuing  millions  of  functional  illiterates  in  our  society,  who  fail 
to  get  even  a  basic  12  years  of  schooling.  Fifty-two  million  Americans 
have  never  even  finished  high  school. 

The  community  junior  college,  mth  its  low-cost  education  (tuition 
free  in  California),  is  rapidly  becoming  the  people's  university,  with 
more  than  a  million  students  enrolled  in  this  division  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  magnificent  record.  The  tragic  fact  is,  however, 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  enter  the 
classroom  for  the  first  time  in  kindergarten  or  first  grade  this  fall  will 
come  to  the  classroom  and  to  the  teacher  completely  unprepared  by 
the  underprivileged  conditions  of  homelife  to  succeed  in  school,  and 
will  in  due  course  drop  out  to  repeat  the  vicious  cycle  of  illiterates 
begetting  illiterates,  leaving  to  society  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
their  offspring  who  may  become  delinquents,  unemployables,  crim- 
inals, or  mental  or  physical  wards  of  the  State. 

BY   1970:    4.2   MILLION   ADDITIONAL   STUDENTS   IN   GRADE   AND   HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

The  National  Education  Association  predicts  an  increase  in  the 
next  5  years  (based  upon  live  births)  of  3.7  million  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  By  applying  this  rate  to  all  schools,  the  increase  will  be 
4.2  million  enrollees.  If  a  somewhat  lower  rate  is  applied  to  the 
decade  1965-75,  the  enrollment  for  schools  (exclusive  of  higher 
education)  could  run  between  56  and  57  million  enrollees. 

Should  costs  increase  by  a  rate  comparable  to  that  of  the  past  10 
years,  the  Nation's  school  budget  will  become  staggering. 

If  we  take  the  predictions  being  made  that  college  statistics  will 
double  again  by  1975,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  10  years,  a 
50-percent  rise  in  the  educational  bUl  must  be  expected,  or  about 
$63  billion.  You  may  recall  that  there  has  been  a  100-percent 
increase  in  the  last  decade.  The  truth  is  that  we  should  be  paying 
much  better  salaries  to  more  qualified  teachers,  whose  class  load 
should  be  substantially  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  plant  equipment 
and  instructional  aids  must  be  greatly  expanded. 

When  we  realize  that  half  the  Nation's  school  buildings  have  no 
libraries  when  measured  by  a  yardstick  of  minimum  standards  for 
school  library  service,  we  can  see  something  of  the  backlog  of  school 
plant  and  equipment  needs  before  us. 

Finally,  Senate  bill  1676  contains  the  long-delayed  help  for  which 
social  workers,  educators,  medical  doctors,  and  family  counselors 
have  been  waiting.  It  will  go  far  toward  helping  young  parents  cope 
with  the  complex  problems  of  planning  for  famUy  responsibility. 

Educational  research  has  clearly  demonstrated  that: 

1.  It  is  largely  the  illiterate,  indigent  parents  who  produce  school 
dropouts  and  the  failures  in  mihtary  service  examinations,  thus 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployables. 

2.  It  is  these  parents  who  are  producing  themselves  at  two  or 
three  times  the  rate  of  educated  people,  on  the  average.     It  is  these 
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parents  who  are  on  the  reUef  rolls  and  welfare  budgets,  and  are  con- 
suming the  tax  dollars  so  badly  needed  for  more  and  better  schools. 

3.  It  is  these  parents  who  may  be  a  second-generation  family  on 
relief  now  in  the  process  of  producing  a  third. 

4.  It  is  chiefly  the  uneducated  and  culturally  deprived  parents 
who  fail  to  plan  for  their  children. 

5.  It  is  among  children  of  illiterate  parents,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  that  we  find  the  largest  percentage  of  physi- 
cally handicapped,  the  largest  number  of  slow  learners  and  disturbed 
children,  the  chief  clutterers  of  our  juvenile  and  criminal  courts,  and 
six  times  the  average  amount  of  venereal  infection. 

This  legislation  will  help  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  fear,  apathy,  and 
child  neglect,  while  helping  to  assure  parents  that  there  is  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  family  affaii's,  with  marital  happiness,  or  intelligent 
family  planning.  Instead,  those  concerned  with  the  problem  are  in- 
terested in  making  the  basic  facts  and  procedures  for  intelligent  action 
available  to  parents,  and  are  ready  to  help  them  establish  a  firm 
foundation  for  responsible  parenthood.  Such  family  planning  can, 
we  believe,  produce  family  relationships  and  personal  behavior  that 
will  assure  a  favorable  home  envu'onment  for  rearing  children.  It 
will  thereby  equip  the  young  child  for  earlier  and  happier  adjustment 
to  the  routines  of  formal  schooling  and  to  the  positive  relationships 
with  his  classroom  peers. 

PASSAGE    OF    S.    1676    WILL    HELP    PARENTS 

With  such  legislation,  the  schools  can  follow  up  on  family  counseling 
w  ith  programs  which  will  include  discussions  on  how  children  learn, 
the  new  approaches  to  the  teaching-learning  process,  facts  about  the 
earliest  years  of  a  child's  life,  the  need  for  security  and  affection,  and 
the  development  of  the  child's  curiosity.  The  parents  can  be  helped 
to  see  the  serious  difficulties  facing  a  family  of  children  too  large  for 
the  parents  to  manage  and  care  for  comfortably.  Stress  can  be  placed 
on  parental  responsibility,  parental  opportunity  for  giving  the  child  a 
good  start  in  school,  and  the  obligation  to  protect  the  very  earliest 
years  from  birth  to  age  4,  5,  or  6  in  the  interest  of  a  normal  childhood, 
which  is  prerequisite  to  a  responsible  and  happy  adulthood.  This  is 
the  fundamental  lesson  to  be  learned,  and  when  it  is  understood, 
mothers  and  fathers  are  motivated  to  get  help  in  limiting  family  size. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  instances  with  remarkably 
satisfying  results. 

This  legislation  can  form  the  foundation  upon  which  new  Govern- 
ment projects  might  properly  be  mounted.  One  such  undertaking 
might  properly  be  called  "Operation:  family  Responsibility."  This 
can  become  the  key  that  opens  the  doors  for  those  working  with  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
are  directed  toward  freeing  millions  of  the  Nation's  children  and, 
later,  adults  from  fives  of  penury  and  deprivation. 

"operation:  family  responsibility" 

"Operation:  Family  Responsibility"  could  indeed  become  the  in- 
strument through  which  "Operation:  Headstart"  and  other  promis- 
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ing  projects  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  can  begin  to  win 
battles  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty.  Until  realism  and  respon- 
sible management  of  family  life  among  the  culturally  submerged  and 
poorly  educated  are  established,  other  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty 
and  slum  culture  will,  I  believe,  remain  piecemeal  and  ineffective. 

In  closing  this  statement,  I  cannot  resist  adding  a  footnote  based 
upon  a  very  recent  experience  which  is,  I  believe,  relevant. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  Caulfield,  the  previous  giver  of  testimony, 
quoted  Secretary  Udall  on  the  problem  of  overcrowding,  You  recall 
his  statement.     In  his  quotation  of  Secretary  Udall  he  says: 

We  can  only  guess  at  what  happens  to  the  individual  as  the  pressures  of  over- 
crowding increasingly  bear  down  on  him,  as  the  subtle  diseases  of  overcivilization 
take  their  toll  of  mind  and  body. 

Having,  within  the  month,  along  with  my  wife,  seen  firsthand  the 
menace  of  exploding  population,  not  only  in  our  American  cities  but 
in  Hong  Kong,  in  India,  and  the  Middle  East,  and  having  studied  the 
problems  related  to  education  and  overpopulation  in  six  South 
American  countries  last  year,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  opposition  to 
this  measure  in  behalf  of  human  compassion  and  decency  would 
wither  with  tomorrow's  rising  sun  if  those  who  object  could  only  have 
the  opportunity  for  similar  experiences.  Another  important  and 
obvious  fact  was  that  the  complex  and  interrelated  problems  of 
ilUteracy  and  poverty  are  prevalent  to  some  degree  in  all  ethnic  and 
nationalistic  groups. 

THE  threats:  revolution  and  mass  starvation 

As  I  read  the  signs  in  these  pools  of  human  misery  and  turbulence, 
the  message  is  clear:  Revolution  and  mass  starvation  are  making  the 
debate  over  popularizing  of  birth  control  knowledge  and  techniques 
purely  academic. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Gruening  and  his  colleagues  are  rendering  a 
great  humanitarian  service  in  supporting  measures  to  give  family 
planning  a  first  priority  billing. 

And,  Senator,  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  efforts  meet  with  success. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  your  committee. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Rogers,  for  a  very 
helpful  statement. 

I  note  that  you  say  that  the  debate  over  popularizing  birth  control 
laws  and  techniques  is  made  purely  academic  by  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  overpopulation.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  subject  that  was  politically 
possible.  Even  today  we  have  persistence  in  many  places  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  application  of  freedom  of  discussion  of  these  ideas.  Some 
feel  this  discussion  is  long  overdue,  having  been  vitalized  by  the  very 
obvious  results  of  the  discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery  which  have 
so  upset  the  traditional  and  age-long  close  balance  between  the  birth 
rate  and  the  death  rate.  This  has  all  happened  pretty  much  within 
my  lifetime.  As  you  know,  so  many  diseases  that  formerly  took 
their  toll  of  life  are  now  virtu  ally  extinct.  We  have  made,  in  the  last 
few  decades,  great  pharmaceutical  discoveries,  changes  in  surgical 
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techniques,  medical  advances,  preventive  medicine,  immunology,  and 
all  these  other  developments  which  have  created  an  entirely  new  situa- 
tion in  the  world.  And  it  is  only  now  that  realization  is  dawning  that 
the  consequences  of  this  progress  in  one  field  necessitates  compre- 
hension and  action  in  these  other  fields  that  we  are  here  discussing, 

I  wonder  whether  you  have  A\Titten  anything  on  the  subject  of 
overpopulation  of  the  six  South  American  countries  which  you  visited. 

Mr.  Rogers.  No;  I  have  not.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  population 
studies.  I  would  be  reluctant  to  do  that.  I  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  an  educator,  that  is,  a  professional 
educator,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  demographer.  So  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  write  on  that.  However,  I  am  preparing 
some  materials  that  impinge  upon  the  population  situation,  but  from 
an  educational  point  of  view. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  would  be  very  happy  if  anything  that  you 
have  written  could  be  made  available  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you,  sir. 

FOREIGN   AID   EFFORTS   THWARTED    BY   POPULATION   EXPLOSION 

Senator  Gruening.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  South 
American  situation,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  this  investigation, 
but  of  another  investigation  which  I  have  been  conducting  under  this 
same  subcommittee,  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  five  Latin  American 
countries,  now  being  WTitten.  This  investigation  follows  a  similar 
study  which  I  made  2  years  ago  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  10 
Middle  Eastern  countries.  Of  course,  it  is  increasingly  obvious  that 
our  aid  efforts  are  going  down  the  drain  in  most  countries,  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  their  coping  \\dth  the  great  increase  in  popula- 
tion. No  matter  how  many  more  schools  we  build  and  what  health 
measures  we  adopt,  we  are  not  only  not  keeping  abreast,  but  are 
running  behind.  This  is  one  of  the  aspects  that  was  so  well  drama- 
tized by  President  Johnson  in  his  address  to  the  United  Nations  when 
he  said  that  $5  spent  for  population  control  might  be  the  equivalent 
of  $100  spent  in  economic  aid.  I  think  he  can  probably  reduce  that 
formula  to:  A  few  cents  spent  in  population  control  might  be  the 
equivalent  of  $100  in  economic  aid. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  wouldn't  doubt  it. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Dr.  Rogers. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

HAROLD    O.    SWANK    TO    TESTIFY    LATER 

I  wish  to  announce  that  Mr.  Harold  O.  Swank,  director  of  the 
Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  today.  He 
has,  however,  asked  to  testify  next  month  and  is  schedided  to  appear 
on  September  15.  Mr.  Swank  says  he  and  his  staff  are  extremely 
busy  working  out  details  to  implement  the  recently  approved  health 
and  medical  care  program  which  Congress  approved  this  session. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditm'es  does  not  wish  to 
interfere  in  this  important  work  and  is  glad  to  have  Mr.  Swank  testify 
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at  a  later  date.  He  will  be  able  to  tell  us  how  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
been  working  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  coercion  or  force  in  any 
aspect  of  its  aid  program. 

STATEMENT    ADOPTED    BY    THE    19TH    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY    OF    UNITED 
WORLD    FEDERALISTS,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 

At  this  time  I  am  placing  in  the  hearing  record  on  S.  1676  a  letter 
containing  the  statement  adopted  by  the  19th  General  Assembly  of 
United  World  Federalists  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  20-25,  1965, 
which  concerns  the  population  explosion,  sent  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  by  Mr.  Sandford  Z.  Persons,  legislative 
du-ector  of  the  United  World  Federalists.  The  full  text  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Persons'  letter  follows: 

Exhibit  169 

Statement  Adopted  by  the  19th  General  Assembly  of  United  World 
Federalists,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  20-25,  1965,  Included  in  a 
Letter  to  Senator  Gruening  From  Sanford  Z.  Persons,  Legislative 
Director,  August  27,  1965 

LTnited  World  Federalists, 
Washington,  B.C.,  August  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  Thank  you  for  announcing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  20  the  public  hearings  being  held  by  your  subcommittee  on 
June  24  on  S.  1676,  a  bill  to  coordinate  and  disseminate  birth  control  information 
upon  request. 

We  request  that  you  include  in  the  record  of  your  hearings  the  following  state- 
ment of  position  adopted  by  the  19th  General  Assembly  of  United  World  Federal- 
ists at  San  Francisco,  Cahf.,  June  20-25,  1965: 

"We  recognize  that  rapidly  increasing  world  population  jeopardizes  the  effec- 
tiveness of  economic  and  social  development,  and  we  urge  all  practical  measures 
limiting  population  growth  to  a  rate  compatible  with  development  of  world 
resources." 

Respectfully, 

Sanford  Z.  Persons, 

Legislative  Director. 

Senator  Gruening.  If  a  spokesman  for  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists wishes  to  testify,  his  contribution  to  the  population  dialog 
would  be  welcome. 

I  would  also  like  to  place  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  time  a  pam- 
phlet called  "Resources  and  the  Future:  Population,"  sponsored  by 
the  Republican  Citizens  Committee  of  the  United  States,  and  pub- 
lished as  Critical  Issues  Paper  No.  12,  by  the  Critical  Issues  Council. 
Their  concluding  paragraph  reads : 

The  Critical  Issues  Council  stands  firmly  on  the  principle  that  each  nation  must 
formulate  its  own  population  policy.  The  existence  of  a  population  control 
program  must  not  be  a  condition  or  precondition  of  foreign  aid,  but  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  provide  assistance  in  this  important  field  to  those 
governments  which  ask  for  it. 

(The  pamphlet  follows :) 
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Exhibit  170 

"Resources  and  the  Future:  Population" 

(Critical  Issues  Paper  No.  12,  published  by  the  Critical  Issues  Council,  sponsored 
by  Republican  Citizens  Committee  of  the  United  States,  first  published  August 
14,  1964) 
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TASK   FORCE    ON    POPULATION 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  chairman  Frank  W.  Notestein 

Wilham  H.  Draper,  Jr.  Robert  L.  L.  McCormick 

FOREWORD 

Seldom  before  have  the  needs  of  the  Nation  so  called  for  principled,  clearly 
reasoned  analysis  of  national  problems  and  fresh  programs  to  meet  them. 

In  these  papers  the  Critical  Issues  Council  seeks  to  provide  American  citizens 
with  an  honest  evaluation  of  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  Republic;  to  offer 
evidence  instead  of  emotion,  purpose  in  place  of  polemic,  and  to  follow  criticism 
with  positive  proposals. 

The  members  of  the  Critical  Issues  Council  are  Republican-oriented  citizens 
with  broad  experience,  insight,  and  proficiency  in  domestic  and  international 
affairs.  Their  positions  are  not  those  of  any  elected  official  or  group,  nor  does 
every  member  of  the  council  or  Republican  Citizens  Committee  necessarily  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  views  expressed.  The  council  endorses  its  papers  as  a  substantial 
contribution  to  public  awareness  of  current  critical  issues  and  to  the  presentation 
of  positive  solutions. 

Note. — -This  paper  is  the  last  in  the  present  series  of  Critical  Issues  Council 
publications,  since  attention  during  the  next  few  months  should  focus  on  candi- 
dates for  office. 

resources  AND  THE  FUTURE!  POPULATION 

The  population  of  the  world,  at  its  present  annual  growth  rate  of  2  percent,  will 
increase  from  3  billion  now  to  more  than  6  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

Much  of  the  population  expansion  will  occur  in  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
where  most  persons  do  not  now  have  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  the 
means  of  industrializing  their  economies  to  supply  basic  needs. 

In  such  countries,  unlimited  rise  in  population  can  doom  to  disappointment 
and  angry  frustration  the  expectations  of  their  newly  awakened  peoples  and  thus 
imperil  stability  and  political  freedom. 

In  the  United  States 

Our  own  population  outlook  is  less  immediately  critical,  but  in  the  long  term 
a  continuation  of  present  rates  of  growth  would  be  serious. 

The  task  force  asked  experts  to  extrapolate  United  States  population  growth 
in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  methods  of  projection: 

U.S. 
population 
Yggf  {millions) 

1930 123 

1940 132 

1950 152 

1960 ISl 

1970 206-211 

1980 233-252 
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If  the  U.S.  population  continues  to  grow  at  its  1962-63  rate  of  1.44  percent,  it 
will  reach  approximately  323  million  by  the  year  2000.  Thus  population  growth 
could  become  the  most  critical  factor  in  American  life.  Certainly  all  other 
indexes  must  be  weighed  in  that  context.  Providing  work,  developing  new 
resources,  and  furnishing  education  are  perhaps  the  most  iriaportant  problems, 
but  our  population  growth  impinges  on  every  form  of  our  activities. 

As  the  number  of  citizens  increases  in  our  Nation,  the  imperative  demand  for 
jobs,  skills,  and  subsistence  increases.  The  main  problem  is  to  keep  these  factors 
in  balance. 

The  United  States  has  potentials  of  energy  and  water  to  supply  the  needs  of  a 
larger  population  than  we  now  have— given  reasonably  farsighted  planning. 
Assuming  prudent  policies  of  soil  conservation,  reclamation,  and  land  use,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  food  shortage  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  same  is  true  of 
textiles,  housing,  and  other  necessities  of  life. 

The  main  problem  caused  by  our  population  expansion  is  that  of  providing 
jobs  for  new  and  less-skilled  workmen.  This  problem  is  currently  unsolved, 
and  will  become  increasingly  acute. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  population  problem  is  immigration  policy. 

Between  1861  and  1962,  36  million  persons  entered  the  United  States  as  immi- 
grants. They  and  their  descendants  today  probably  constitute  more  than  half 
of  our  population.  Most  of  this  immigration  occurred  under  Republican  admin- 
istrations and  pursuant  to  Republican-enacted  legislation. 

The  population  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  has  always  been  to  regard 
immigration  as  helpful  and  to  encourage  it.  This  policy  has  in  time  become  the 
policy  of  the  Nation.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  an  immigrant  and  so  were 
Stephen  Girard,  Albert  Einstein,  Edward  Teller,  and  Wernher  von  Braun — among 
thousands  of  others  of  great  distinction.  Any  attempt  to  cite  the  contributions 
to  our  wealth  and  strength  by  immigrants  and  their  children  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  study,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  they  have  helped  to  make  our  Nation 
what  we  are  proud  to  have  it  be.  We  believe  a  continuance  of  infusion  of  new 
blood  is  in  the  national  interest  and  that  little  conflict  exists  between  reasonably 
healthful  immigration  and  a  sensible  population  growth. 

The  council  therefore  holds  that  appropriately  selective  immigration  to  the 
United  States  should  be  continued.  We  beheve  that  history  demonstrates  that 
the  talents  of  immigrant  citizens  outweigh  any  disadvantage  of  their  added 
numbers.  Indeed,  immigration  contributed  only  10  percent  of  the  population 
growth  in  the  decade  1951-60. 

Background  of  the  population  problem 

Five  years  ago  the  Draper  Committee  recommended  to  President  Eisenhower 
that  the  United  States  (a)  assist  foreign  countries,  on  request,  in  making  plans 
to  deal  with  population  growth,  (b)  assist  local  maternal  and  child  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  (c)  support  research  useful  in  planning  practical  programs  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  expanding  population. 

In  the  same  year  the  American  Public  Health  Association  proposed  that: 

(1)  Public  health  organizations  at  all  levels  of  government  should  give 
increased  attention  to  the  impact  of  population  change  on  health. 

(2)  Scientific  research  should  be  greatly  expanded  on: 

(a)  All  aspects  of  human  fertility. 

(b)  The   interplay    of    biological,    psychological,    and   socioeconomic 
factors  influencing  population  change. 

(3)  Public  and  private  programs  concerned  with  population  growth  and 
family  size  should  be  integral  parts  of  the  health  program  and  should  include 
medical  advice  and  services  which  are  acceptable  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

(4)  Full  freedom  should  be  extended  to  all  population  groups  for  the 
selection  and  use  of  such  methods  for  the  regulation  of  family  size  as  are 
consistent  with  the  creed  and  mores  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Nation's  highest  scientific  body, 
appointed  a  panel  on  population  problems  in  1962;  its  report  declared  that  "other 
than  the  search  for  peace,  no  problem  is  more  urgent."  The  panel  called  for 
expansion  of  research  laboratories  for  scientific  investigation  of  biomedical  aspects 
of  human  reproduction,  U.S.  active  participation  in  international  studies  con- 
cerned with  voluntary  fertility  regulation  and  family  planning,  increased  support 
of  graduate  and  postdoctoral  training  in  demography  and  related  social  and  bio- 
medical sciences,  and  U.S.  assistance  to  other  countries  which  ask  help  in  dealing 
with  their  population  problems. 
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The  report  emphasizes  that  private  organizations  are  not  big  enough  to  do  the 
job  alone. 

Present  U.S.  policy 

The  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  defined  by  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
speaking  before  the  United  Nations  Second  (Economic)  Committee  in  December 
1962: 

1.  The  United  States  is  concerned  about  the  social  consequences  of  its  own 
population  trends  and  is  devoting  attention  to  them. 

2.  The  United  States  wants  to  know  more,  and  help  others  to  know  more,  about 
population  trends  in  less  developed  countries  where  present  levels  of  population 
growth  may  constitute  a  major  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  goals  of  human, 
economic,  and  social  development. 

3.  The  United  States  would  oppose  any  effort  to  dictate  to  any  country  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  dealing  with  its  population  problem.  The  population 
policy  of  any  country  must  be  determined  by  that  country  and  that  country 
alone. 

4.  While  the  United  States  will  not  suggest  to  any  other  government  what  is 
attitudes  or  policies  should  be  as  they  relate  to  population  or  the  adoption  of 
specific  measures  in  its  implementation,  the  United  States  believes  that  obstacles 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  way  of  other  governments  which,  in  the  light  of  their 
own  economic  needs  and  cultui-al  and  religious  values,  seek  solutions  to  their  popu- 
lation problems.  While  we  will  not  advocate  any  specific  policy  regarding  popu- 
lation growth  to  another  country,  we  can  help  other  countries,  upon  request  to 
find  potential  sources  of  information  and  assistance  on  ways  and  means  of  dealing 
with  population  problems. 

5.  The  United  States  believes  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  additional  knowledge 
on  population  matters.  There  is  a  need  for  more  information  about  the  actual 
size  and  composition  of  existing  populations  and  about  future  population  trends — 
and  both  private  organizations  and  governments  as  well  as  international  organiza- 
tions can  help  to  provide  it.  There  is  a  need  for  more  facts  about  alternative 
methods  of  family  planning  that  are  consistent  with  different  economic,  social, 
culture,  and  religious  circumstances.  There  is  a  need  for  more  facts  about  the  im- 
pact of  economic  and  social  development  on  population  trends  and  of  population 
trends  on  economic  and  social  development. 

6.  The  United  States  beheves  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies 
can  have  a  significant  role  to  play  in  the  population  field.  Our  Governinent  has 
actively  supported  the  demographic  work  of  the  United  Nations  from  the  very 
early  days  of  the  organization  and  wishes  to  commend  particularly  the  Population 
Commission,  the  Population  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  and  the  regional  demographic 
research  and  training  centers  for  their  excellent  work.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
United  States  that  these  valuable  efforts  will  be  substantially  expanded. 

President  Kennedy  said  at  a  press  conference  in  April  1963:  "If  your  question 
is,  can  we  do  more,  should  we  know  more,  about  the  whole  reproduction  cycle,  and 
should  this  information  be  made  more  available  to  the  world  so  that  everyone  can 
make  their  own  judgment,  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  a  matter  which  we 
could  certainly  support." 

And  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  26,  1963,  President  Eisenhower 
wrote:  "When  I  was  President  I  opposed  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  provide  birth 
control  information  to  countries  we  were  aiding  because  I  felt  this  would  violate 
the  deepest  religious  convictions  of  large  groups  of  taxpayers.  As  I  now  look 
back,  it  may  be  that  I  was  carrying  that  conviction  too  far.  I  still  believe  that  as 
a  national  policy  we  should  not  make  birth  control  programs  a  condition  to  our 
foreign  aid,  but  we  should  tell  receiving  nations  how  population  growth  threatens 
them  and  what  can  be  done  about  it." 

CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the  \irgency  with  which  the  problems  posed  bj^ 
the  population  explosion  here  and  abroad  must  be  attacked,  the  Critical  Is  mes 
Council  wishes  to: 

(1)  Call  attention  to  the  important  threat  arising  from  too  rapid  I'ates  of 
population  increase. 

(2)  Urge  that  a  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan  effort  be  made  to  deal  with  the 
population  problem  at  home  and  abroad. 
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(3)  Recommend  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  provide  appropriate 
leadership  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  health  departments  in  offering 
help  to  disadvantaged  citizens  in  the  regulation  of  births  by  means  which 
accord  with  their  religious  beliefs  and  individual  preferences. 

(4)  Support  the  policies  of  the  United  States  regarding  population  growth, 
as  declared  before  the  United  Nations,  in  inaugurating  substantially  increased 
research  within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  by  making  the  results 
of  such  research  freely  available  to  other  countres;  and  also  support  technical 
assistance  under  our  foreign  aid  program  to  nations  seeking  to  understand 
and  solve  these  problems. 

(5)  Suggest  that  the  President  or  the  Congress  create  a  representative  and 
impartial  Commission  on  Population  to  study  the  problem  at  home  and 
abroad  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations. 

The  Critcal  Issues  Council  stands  firmly  on  the  principle  that  each  nation  must 
formulate  its  own  population  policy.  The  existence  of  a  population  control  pro- 
gram must  not  be  a  condition  or  precondition  of  foreign  aid,  but  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  provide  assistance  in  this  important  field  to  those  govern- 
ments which  ask  for  it. 


Republican  Citizens  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Trustees 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  honorary  chairman 


George  C.  S.  Benson,  California 
James  B.  Black,  Jr.,  Cahfornia 
H.  Boeschenstein,  Ohio 
Willard  Brown,  Ohio 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  New  York 
Albert  L.  Cole,  New  York 
James  S.  Copley,  Cahfornia 
J.  E.  Corette,  Montana 
Brownlee  Currey,  New  York 
J.  Doyle  DeWitt,  Connecticut 
Peter  M.  Flanigan,  New  York 
Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Oregon 
Willard  W.  Garvey,  Kansas 
John  J.  Gilhooley,  New  York 

B.  Bates  Gunderson,  South  Dakota 
John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Virginia 

G.  (Tim)  Herrmann,  Illinois 

C.  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hilson,  New  York 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Howard,  Massachusetts 
J.  Alan  James,  New  York 

L.  J.  Klambach,  Massachusetts 
Paul  F.  Keye,  New  York 
Addison  Lanier,  Ohio 
Peter  A.  Larkin,  North  CaroHna 
James  A.  Linen  III,  Connecticut 
John  L.  Loeb,  Jr.,  New  York 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  New  York 
David  O.  Maxwell,  Pennsylvania 
Thomas  McCabe,  Pennsylvania 
S.  G.  McCampbell.  Florida 
C.  H.  Mellon  III,  New  Jersev 
Robert  E.  Merriam,  Ilhnois  ' 


WiUiam  E.  Miller,  New  York 

Charles  Moore,  Massachusetts 

Malcolm  Moos,  New  York 

E.  Frederic  Morrow,  New  York 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  New  York 

James  L.  Murphy,  Cahfornia 

Aksel  Nielsen,  Colorado 

Arthur  C.  Nielsen,  Illinois 

John  M.  Olin,  lUinois 

C.  W.  Petersmeyer,  New  York 

William  H.  Peterson,  New  Jersey 

Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  New  York 

Raymond  Pitcairn,  Pennsylvania 

Raymond  Plank,  Minnesota 

Homer  M.  Preston,  Cahfornia 

Gordon  W.  Reed,  Connecticut 

James  Reynolds,  Cahfornia 

Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Washington,  D.C. 

Wilham  E.  Robinson,  Connecticut 

Rodney  W.  Rood,  Cahfornia 

Robert  A.  Rowan,  Cahfornia 

S.  M.  Rumbough,  Jr.,  New  York 

L.  R.  Schilling,  Ohio 

Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  South  Carolina 

Maurice  Stans,  California 

Anna  I^oi'd  Strauss,  New  York 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Virginia 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  New  York 

Austin  Tobin,  Jr.,  New  York 

R.  C.  Van  Dusen,  Michigan 

Hugh  Wallace,  Delaware 

Henry  M.  Watts,  Jr.,  New  York 

James  C.  Worthy,  lUinois 


Don  C.  Frey,  executive  director 

Senator  Gruening.  The  Auo^ust  26,  1965,  issue  of  the  Editors' 
Bulletin,  published  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  included 
an  _  article  which  I  contributed  on  "The  Population  Explosion." 
This  bulletin  is  distributed  to  daily  newspapers  all  over  the  country. 

(The  article  follows :) 
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"The  Population  Explosion 

(By  Senator  Ernest   Gruening   (Democrat,   Alaska),  chairman,  Senate   Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures) 

[Article  in  the  Editors'  Bulletin,  Aug.  26,  1965,  editorial  department,  Democratic  National  Committee, 

VVasiiington,  D.C.] 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  population  explosion.  Yet,  as  James  Reston  said, 
"Probablj'  never  in  history  has  so  obvious  and  significant  a  fact  been  so  widely 
evaded." 

In  1840  the  world  population  reached  1  billion.  By  1920  it  doubled.  In  1955 
it  was  3  billion.  Demographic  projections  predict  4  billion  inhabitants  by  1975— 
an  increase  of  300  percent  in  135  years.  In  our  own  United  States  demographers 
predict  our  present  200  million  will  be  doubled  by  A.D.  2000. 

EXPLOSION  BREEDS  POVERTY 

The  United  States  now  has  the  highest  rate  of  population  growth,  the  highest 
rate  of  unemployment,  and  the  highest  rate  of  public  dependency  of  any  indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world.  These  combine  to  create  social,  economic,  and 
educational  problems. 

Our  schools  are  crammed  and  cannot  adequately  meet  the  demands  created  by 
so  many  new  students.  Nor  can  they  maintain  adequate  educational  standards. 
Unemployment  remains  a  problem,  compounded  by  automation  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  young  people  entering  the  labor  force. 

The  population  explosion  caused  by  man  must  be  solved  by  man.  It  is  because 
of  the  miracles  of  modern  medicine  that  the  centuries-old  balance  between  births 
and  deaths  have  been  rudely  upset.  Many  diseases  which  were  formerly  fatal 
now  have  almost  ceased  to  trouble  mankind.  Our  surgical,  therapeutic,  and 
prophylactic  improvements  likewise  have  not  only  diminished  infant  mortality 
but  lengthened  the  span  of  life  in  ever-increasing  degree. 

TOWARD   A   SOLUTION 

Several  times  this  year  President  Johnson  has  expressed  his  concern.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  he  said,  "I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in 
world  resources."  Addressing  delegates  at  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  he  also  said,  "Let  us  act  on  the  fact  that  less  than  $5  invested  in  popu- 
lation control  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  invested  in  economic  growth." 

Congress  is  concerned.  Ten  Senators  have  cosponsored  my  bill  to  coordinate 
and  disseminate  birth-control  information  upon  request  here  and  overseas,  and 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  is  holding  hearings  on 
this  legislation. 

I  am  convinced  that  private  morality  need  not  interfere  with  public  policy  and 
that  the  two  can  coexist  compatibly.  We  do  seek  the  Great  Society,  and  we 
must  not  let  the  population  explosion  undermine  all  of  our  efforts  as  it  has  in 
other  less  developed  countries.  Even  as  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  prolong  life,  let  us  also  preserve  the  qualitj'  of  that  life  for  everyone. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  will  stand  in  recess  until  next  week. 
Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  in  recess,  to 
reconvene  on  Wednesday,  September  8,  1965,  at  10  a.m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,   1965 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:11  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Gruening. 

Also  present:  Ann  M.  Grickis,  assistant  chief  clerk,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations;  Mary  S.  Glotfelty,  clerk.  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures;  and  Laura  Olson,  special  consultant  on 
population  problems. 

Senator  Gruening.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  opens  its  13th  hearing  on  S.  1676,  a  bill  to 
coordinate  and  disseminate  birth  control  information  upon  request. 
While  the  subcommittee  is  not  superstitious,  it  regrets  that  Hurricane 
Betsy  has  prevented  three  witnesses  from  the  Dade  County,  Fla., 
public  schools,  which  includes  Miami,  from  testifying  today. 

Inclement  weather  precludes  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  superintendent  of 
the  Dade  County  public  schools,  Mrs.  Jane  Roberts,  the  chairman  of 
the  Dade  County  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  Frank  Sloan,  chief  of 
planning  and  policy  of  Dade  County  schools,  from  joining  us. 

The  Dade  County  public  school  system  has  for  many  years  ranked 
as  the  seventh  largest  urban  system  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
faced  enormous  challenges  posed  by  the  student  population  increase. 
The  Dade  County  public  school  system  has  done  this  and  kept  in 
mind  the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  education.  But  the  financial 
strains  on  the  system  as  it  continued  to  grow  have  been  heavy,  and 
school  spokesmen  describe  the  1965-66  budget  strain  as  ''unequaled 
in  the  past  history  of  the  school."  The  subcommittee  looks  forward 
to  hearing  from  the  Dade  County  representatives  at  a  later  date. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  Clifford  Nelson,  president 
of  the  American  Assembly  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
The  Twenty-third  American  Assembly  meeting  at  Arden  House, 
Harriman,  N.Y.,  May  2  to  5,  1963,  was  devoted  to  the  "Population 
Dilemma."  Since  that  historic  date  many  regional  population 
dilemma  assemblies  have  been  held  in  the  United  States.  This  sum- 
mer the  first  Western  Hemisphere  population  assembly  was  held  in 
Call,  Colombia.  Mr.  Nelson  has  agreed  to  tell  us  about  these 
hearings  and  what  they  have  revealed  and  the  subcommittee  looks 
foi'ward  to  his  contribution  to  the  population  dialog. 
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Next  week,  on  September  15,  1965,  one  of  the  U.S.  participants  in 
the  Cali,  Colombia,  population  conference,  Representative  John 
Brademas,  of  Indiana,  will  describe  the  Cali,  Colombia,  meeting  in 
more  detail,  and  there  will  also  be  other  witnesses. 

METHODIST    BISHOP    JOHN    WESLEY    LORD    TO    TESTIFY 

At  this  time  I  will  place  in  the  hearing  record  the  text  of  a  wire 
I  received  August  27,  1965,  from  John  Wesley  Lord,  bishop  of  the 
Washington  area  of  the  Methodist  Church.  This  is  the  text  of 
the  wire: 

Hon.  Ernest  Grubning, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

This  telegram  is  in  support  of  your  bill  to  coordinate  and  disseminate  birth 
control  information  upon  request,  S.  1676.  In  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
bill,  I  ask  the  privilege  to  make  a  fuller  statement  in  January  1966. 

John  Wesley  Lord. 

The  Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expend- 
itures looks  forward  to  hearing  from  Bishop  Lord  when  hearings  on 
S.  1676  resume  in  January. 

BIOGRAPHIC    statement:    CLIFFORD    COLMER    NELSON 

Senator  Gruening.  Clifford  Colmer  Nelson  was  born  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  November  1,  1914.  He  received  an  A.B.  degree  in  1937  from 
Trinity  College  in  Connecticut  and  an  A.M.  in  1941  from  Columbia 
LTniversit3^  In  1963  he  received  his  LL.D.  from  Lawrence  University 
and  in  1965  an  L.H.D.  from  Trinity  College. 

An  Episcopalian,  he  is  married  and  the  father  of  four  children. 
After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II,  he  lectured 
in  English  and  comparative  literature  at  Columbia  University.  In 
1954  he  joined  the  American  Assembly  at  Columbia,  of  which  he  is 
now  president. 

He  is  also  currently  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Columbia 
Journal  of  World  Business,  and  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Higher 
Education  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Nelson,  as  I  recall,  the  American  Assembly  has  cooperated 
with  State  universities  and  colleges  in  many  parts  of  this  Nation  in 
the  sponsorship  and  execution  of  assemblies  on  the  population  dilemma. 
Please  tell  us  more  about  these  important  sessions  and  how  the 
American  Assembly  at  Columbia  University  has  worked  on  them. 

We  are  most  happy  to  have  you  here  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
proceed  in  Avhatever  way  you  think  best. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLIFFORD  C.  NELSON,  PRESIDENT,  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  ASSEMBLY,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  statement  of  mine  concerns  the  status  of  the  American  As- 
sembly program  on  population.  The  program  began  in  May  of  1963 
with  the  Twenty-third  American  Assembly,  held  at  Arden  House,  on 
the  Harriman  (N.Y.)  campus  of  Columbia  University.  Seventy-nine 
participants  came  from  the  worlds  of  business,  education,  government, 
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communications,  the  clergy,  and  the  medical  and  legal  professions. 
After  3  days  of  discussion  they  issued  a  report  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations for  national  policy.  I  would  call  particular  attention  to 
recommendation  No.  9  under  domestic  policy  which  suggests: 

Appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  commission  to  inform, 
after  investigation,  the  Government  and  the  American  people  of  the  nature  of 
population  problems  at  home  and  abroad  with  respect  to:  Implications  for  all 
aspects  of  American  life,  and  relevance  to  our  efforts,  in  cooperation  with  inter- 
national agencies,  to  promote  economic  and  social  progress  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  recommendations  Nos.  2  and  3 
in  that  report  under  the  section  on  world  population  which  read  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  should  extend  assistance  to  developing  nations  at  their 
request  for  the  investigation  of  population  problems  and  in  support  of  programs 
to  promote  the  voluntary  regulation  of  fertility. 

Administrative  means  should  be  established  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
disseminating  knowledge  about  population  problems  and  methods  of  regulating 
family  size. 

Shortly  after  the  Arden  House  Assembly  the  volume  of  background 
readings  was  published  as  "The  Population  Dilemma,"  edited  by 
Philip  Hauser  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  date  47,000  copies  of 
this  volume  have  been  circulated  (almost  entireh^  by  sale).  The 
rights  were  purchased  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese  editions  and  for  a 
special  edition  to  be  published  in  New  Delhi  for  circulation  in  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Ceylon. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  Avill  direct  that  the  final  report  of  this  historic 
assembly  be  entered  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  point,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  the  participants. 

(The  report  and  list  referred  to  follow :) 
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"Final  Report  of  the  23d  American  Assembly,"  and  List  of  Participants 

(In  "The  Population  Dilemma,"  edited  by   Philip  M.  Hauser,  the  American 
Assembly,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1963) 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  participants  in  the  23d 
American  Assembly  at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.Y.,  May  2  to  5, 
1963,  on  "The  Population  Dilemma,"  reviewed  as  a  group  the  follow- 
ing statement.  Although  there  was  general  agreement  on  the  final 
report,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  American  Assembly  for  partici- 
pants to  affix  their  signatures,  and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
every  participant  necessarily  subscribes  to  every  recommendation. 

Never  before  in  history  have  the  security  and  welfare  of  mankind  been  so 
indivisible.  Never  before  has  man  acquired  the  capability  of  achieving  his  own 
extinction.  These  circumstances  require  him  to  marshal  his  intelligence,  control 
his  emotions,  and  rise  above  his  traditional  thought  and  action  in  an  unprece- 
dented way.  Failure  to  do  so  may  threaten  not  only  his  prosperity,  security, 
and  peace,  but  also  his  survival. 

Among  the  serious  threats  to  welfare  and  security,  and  therefore  to  peace,  is 
the  accelerating  rate  of  world  population  growth.  The  less  tangible  but  very 
real  injury  to  personal  development  and  the  maintenance  of  family  life  must  also 
be  of  concern.  Rapid  population  increase  and  its  accompaniments  are  obstruct- 
ing economic  development,  and  thereby  contributing  to  frustration,  social  unrest 
and  political  instability  in  many  areas  of  the  globe.  Rapid  population  growth 
also  contributes  to  complex  problems  in  the  United  States. 

The  23d  American  Assembly  believes  that — 

A.  Present  and  prospective  world  rates  of  population  growth  cannot  be  main- 
tained indefinitely.     Such  growth  contributes  substantially  to  the  perpetuation  of 
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low  levels  of  living  for  two -thirds  of  mankind,  and  creates  difficult  problems  of 
adjustment  in  the  economically  advanced  nations. 

B.  World  birth  rates  must  be  reduced  in  view  of  the  reductions  in  death  rates 
already  achieved. 

C.  Reduction  of  family  size  would  produce  important  gains  for  many  families 
as  well  as  for  entire  nations.  Unrestricted  fertility  tends  to  damage  the  health  of 
the  mother,  impairs  family  life  and  restricts  opportunity  for  adequately  rearing 
and  educating  children. 

The  time  has  come  for  vigorous  and  coordinated  action  to  alert  mankind  to  the 
need  for  a  reduced  rate  of  population  growth  and  to  develop  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral programs  to  assist  nations  which  desire  to  reduce  their  fertility. 

I.    WORLD    PROBLEMS 

A  high  birth  rate  obstructs  the  economic  development  of  low-income  countries 
in  a  number  of  ways.  It  diverts  resources  and  hampers  economic  growth  in 
the  less-developed  economies  and  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  for  a  larger 
population  rather  than  for  a  higher  level  of  living.  It  contributes  to  imbalance 
in  rural-urban  and  regional  population  distribution.  It  generates  an  age  structure 
with  large  numbers  of  young  dependents  in  relation  to  workers.  It  impairs 
efforts  to  improve  the  qualit}'  of  a  population  by  restricting  per  capita  expenditures 
for  improving  health,  raising  educational  levels,  and  teaching  new  occupational 
skills.     It  reduces  natural  resources  per  capita. 

Reducing  the  birth  rate  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate  of  population  increase 
is,  of  course,  not  the  complete  solution  to  the  improvement  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  less-developed  areas.  It  is  a  major  element;  but  other  factors — social  and 
economic — are  also  involved.  These  include  capital  investment,  technology, 
diversification  of  the  economy,  distribution  of  income,  occupational  skills,  entre- 
preneurship,  and  attitudes  and  institutions  favorable  to  innovation  and  social 
reform.  The  expansion  of  international  trade  and  investment  would  also  con- 
tribute to  economic  advance.  More  effective  utilization  of  natural  resources 
is  required;  in  the  short-run  world  resources  are  sufficient  to  permit  rising  levels 
of  living. 

International  migration  can  help  many  persons  and  temporarily  ease  some 
population  pressures.  It  cannot,  however,  solve  the  world's  major  population 
problems. 

Recommendations 

The  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  should: 

1.  Expand  activities  in  the  field  of  population. 

They  have  significantly  improved  population  data  and  research.  They 
should  now  undertake  more  comprehensive  and  intensive  population  research, 
particularly  on  the  interrelationships  of  population,  economics  and  social  change, 
and  develop  more  effective  programs  for  the  dissemination  of  its  findings. 

2.  Expand  and  strengthen  the  population  staff  and  the  regional  population 
training  and  research  centers. 

This  would  enable  the  agencies  better  to  assist  nations  to  comprehend  their 
own  problems  and  formulate  appropriate  solutions. 

3.  Provide  direct  aid  to  countries  wishing  assistance  in  family  planning 
programs. 

The  World  Health  Organization  and  other  international  agencies  should 
recognize  the  consequences  of  their  great  achievements  in  reducing  death  rates; 
they  should  assist  nations  in  dealing  with  the  resultant  population  growth. 

4.  Encourage  and  support,  especially  through  the  WHO,  biological  and 
medical  research  in  human  reproduction. 

5.  Strive  to  contribute  to  the  groiving  world  consciousness  of  the  implications 
of  population  growth  through  appropriate  revisions  of  and  additions  to  youth 
and  adult  educational  materials  prepared  for  tvorld  distribution  by  UNESCO. 

II.   THE   POSITION    OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   ON    WORLD   POPULATION   PROBLEMS 

The  "Statement  of  U.S.  Policy"  to  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  represents  an  important  step  forward.  It  offers  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  to  nations,  upon  request,  "to  find  potential  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  assistance  on  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  population  problems." 
This  policy  should  explicitly  recognize  that: 
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(1)  Population  growth  in  all  countries  affects  the  destinies  of  the  world's 
people.  It  is  an  international  problem  of  concern  to  all.  (2)  Parents  every  where 
should  be  free  to  decide  how  many  children  they  should  have.  (3)  Sustained 
progress  in  economic  well-being  requires  the  reduction  of  population  increase. 

Recommendations 

In  view  of  the  relation  of  population  to  economic  and  social  development,  and 
the  need  for  bilateral  as  well  as  multilateral  programs  of  technical  assistance,  it 
is  recommended  that: 

1.  Since  the  ultimate  objective  of  foreign  aid  is  to  improve  living  conditions, 
the  United  States  give  consideration  to  the  way  in  which  developmental  plans 
are  affected  by  population  trends. 

2.  The  United  States  extend  assistance  to  developing  nations,  at  their  request, 
for  the  investigation  of  population  problems  and  in  support  of  programs  to 
promote  the  voluntary  regulation  of  fertility. 

3.  Administrative  means  be  established  by  the  Federal  Government  for  dis- 
seminating knowledge  about  population  problems  and  methods  of  regulating 
family  size. 

Such  action  is  needed  to  implement  the  statement  by  President  Kennedy  of 
April  24,  11)63,  that  the  Government  could  support  increased  research  in  fertility 
and  human  reproduction,  and  make  the  results  more  available  to  the  world  so 
that  everyone  could  make  his  own  judgment. 

III.   DOMESTIC   POPULATION   POLICY 

There  must  be  a  greater  concern  by  our  National,  State,  and  local  governments 
with  our  own  population  problems. 

The  postwar  resurgence  in  population  growth  coupled  with  the  growth  of 
metropolitan  areas  has  created  complex  problems  not  only  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  but  also  on  a  regional  and  national  basis. 

Rapid  population  growth  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  additional  effective 
demand  and  thiis  to  increased  economic  growth.  Although  there  are  no  in- 
sviperable  economic  difficulties  in  the  short  run,  we  see  increasing  dangers  in  the 
continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  growth  that  would  double  the  population 
every  40  years  with  the  prospect  of  constricted  social  opportunities  and  progressive 
crowding. 

Accelerated  population  growth  has  already  intensified  problems  of  urban  con- 
gestion, education,  and  transportation,  and  contributed  to  pollution  of  air  and 
water  and  crowding  of  outdoor  recreational  facilities.  It  has  required  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  provide  new  and  expanded  public  facilities  and 
services,  with  consequent  increased  taxation.  Furthermore,  the  wave  of  young 
workers  now  entering  the  labor  force  constitutes  a  serious  challenge  to  our  econ- 
omy, which  is  already  confronted  by  readjustment  to  the  advent  of  automation. 
These  challenges  will  require  special  attention. 

Recommendations 

This  American  Assembly  therefore  recommends: 

1.  Intensified  investigation  of  our  population  trends  and  problems — including 
their  long-range  implications  as  well  as  their  short-term  implications. 

2.  Accelerated  research  through  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  private 
agencies,  on  the  biological  and  medical  aspects  of  human  reproduction  so  that  a 
variety  of  improved  methods  of  fertility  control  are  developed. 

3.  Assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
for  making  available  information  concerning  the  regxdation  of  fertility  and 
providing  services  to  needy  mothers  compatible  with  the  religious  and  ethical 
beliefs  of  the  individual  recipient. 

Freedom  of  decision  regarding  family  size  is  a  basic  human  right  which  in 
practice  is  now  effectively  withheld  from  a  portion  of  the  American  people. 
This  discrimmation  would  be  eliminated  by  making  fully  available  to  all  adults 
through  public  and  private  agencies  information  and  service  regarding  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  family  planning  which  accord  with  the  ethical  and  religious 
convictions  of  those  involved. 

4.  The  cultivation  with  the  assistance  of  schools,  religious  organizations,  and 
other  cultural  media,  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  concerning  marriage  and.  parent- 
hood, including  the  responsibility  of  bringing  into  the  world  only  those  children 
whose  parents  are  prepared  adequately  to  care  for  and  educate. 
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5.  Recognition  that  the  United  States  is  an  economic  and  social  unit,  to  the 
end  that  all  of  our  citizens,  no  matter  what  their  area  of  origin  or  race,  are  ade- 
quately -prepared  for  full  participation  in  the  life  of  any  part  of  the  Nation. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  nailhons  of  persons  have  moved  to  urban  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Many  are  ill  prepared  for  life  in  the  areas  to  which  they  moved. 
In  consequence,  problems  of  accommodation  are  severe  for  the  migrants  and  for 
the  communities  to  which  they  come. 

6.  Our  immigration  policy  should  be  in  accord  with  the  following  principles: 

(a)  Selection  among  applicants  without  discrimination  by  race  or 
country  or  origin, 

(b)  Total  immigration  not  to  exceed  the  present  level  except  in 
emergencies, 

(c)  Exclusion  of  persons  who  do  not  meet  established  personal  stand- 
ards such  as  those  relating  to  literacy  and  health,  save  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances, 

(d)  Consideration  of  (1)  special  skills,  abilities  and  employment  op- 
portunities, and  (2)  kinship  to  persons  already  present  in  this  country. 

7.  The  acceleration  of  economic  growth  and  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  view  of  the  current  levels  of  unemployment  and  the  impending  increase 
in  the  labor  force. 

8.  More  research  on  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  with  attention  to  the  lessening  of  waste  and  protection  of  the  claims  of 
oncoming  generations.^ 

9.  Appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  coynmission  to 
inform,  after  investigation,  the  Government  and  the  American  people  of  the 
nature  of  population  problems  at  home  and  abroad  with  respect  to:  implications 
for  all  aspects  of  American  life,  and  relevance  to  our  efforts,  in  cooperation 
with  international  agencies,  to  promote  economic  and  social  progress  throughout 
the  world. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  do  not  yet  recognize  the  full  implications  of 
present  population  trends.  The  Twenty-third  American  Assembly  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  that  time  is  running  out  for  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  world  and  national  population  policy. 

To  continue  to  ignore  world  and  U.S.  population  problems  is  to  ignore  the 
welfare  and  security  of  all  peoples.  We  must  not  remain  complacent  in  the  face 
of  a  major  threat  to  world  peace  and  survival. 
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•  In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  recent  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  on  "Natural  Resources." 
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Since  its  establishment  by  D wight  D.  Eisenhower  at  Columbia  University  in 
1950,  The  American  Assembly  has  held  assemblies  of  national  leaders  and  has 
published  books  to  illuminate  issues  of  U.S.  pohcy. 

The  assembly  is  a  national,  nonpartisan,  educational  institution,  incorporated 
under  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  the  official  administration  of  the  President's 
Commission  in  National  Goals,  which  reported  to  President  Eisenhower  late  in 
1960. 

The  trustees  of  the  assembly  approve  a  topic  for  presentation  in  a  background 
book,  authoritatively  designed  and  written  to  aid  deliberations  at  national 
assembly  sessions  at  Ardeu  House.  These  books  are  also  used  to  support  discus- 
sion at  regional  assembly  sessions  and  to  evoke  consideration  by  the  general 
public. 

All  sessions  of  the  assembly,  whether  international,  national  or  local,  issue 
and  publicize  independent  reports  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  on  the 
topic  at  hand.  Participants  in  these  sessions  constitute  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence and  competence. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  program  did  not  stop  there;  regional  assemblies 
have  been  held  m  places  and  with  cosponsors  as  follows: 

San  Francisco  Assembly,  June  1963,  with  the  World  Affairs  Council 
of  Northern  California. 

An  assembly  at  Airlie  House,  Virginia,  November  1963,  with  George 
Washington  University. 

An  assembly  at  Palm  Springs,  November  1963,  with  Occidental 
College,  with  people  from  southern  California  primarily. 

The  Southern  Assembly,  January  1964,  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  with 
Tulane  University. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Assembly,  February  1964,  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon. 

The  Alid-Anierica  Assembly,  February  1964,  with  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

The  Great  Plains  Assembly,  March  1964,  with  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  at  Lincoln. 

An  alumni  association  assembly,  March  1964,  with  the  Rice  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association. 

The  New  England  Assembly,  April  1964,  in  Boston,  with  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

The  Wingspread  Assembly,  April  1964,  at  Racine,  Wis.,  with  the 
Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  a  student  meeting. 

The  Southwestern  Assembly,  May  1964,  at  Fort  Clark,  Tex., 
with  Rice  University. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Assembly,  September  1964,  at  Logan,  Utah, 
with  Utah  State  University. 

The  Minnesota-Dakotas  Assembly,  September  1964,  at  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  associated  colleges 
and  universities. 

It  is  not  the  objective  of  the  American  Assembly  to  adopt  a  posi- 
tion on  any  subject  and  then  attempt  to  make  that  position  prevail 
throughout  the  Nation.     All  we  have  to  offer  is  a  body  of  background 
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readings  (in  this  case  the  Haiiser  book),  an  agenda,  and  a  conference 
technique.  Aside  from  that  the  meetings  are  locally  autonomous: 
the  cosponsor  invites  the  participants  and  administers  the  meeting. 
Whatever  emerges  by  way  of  a  final  report  is  the  result  only  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  participants  and  not  of  any  lead  given  by  the 
American  Assembly. 

It  has  been  that  w&j  from  the  very  start,  that  is,  in  1950,  when 
the  American  Assembly  was  founded  at  Columbia  by  President 
Eisenhower.  The  assembly  is  a  national,  nonpartisan,  educational 
organization  that  is  chartered  and  incorporated  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York.  What  it  does  is  regularly  hold  conferences 
on  a  National,  State,  regional,  local,  sometimes  an  international  level, 
and  publish  books  and  reports  resulting  from  these  conferences. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  some  of 
the  assemblies.  I  attended  one  at  Harrison,  Hot  Springs,  British 
Columbia  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  know  you  did  and  a  splendid  contribution  you  made 
and  we  are  still  getting  pleasant  overtones  from  Canada. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you.     You  are  very  kind. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  wish  we  might  hold  more. 

To  go  on,  as  I  said,  whatever  comes  out  of  an  American  Assembly 
by  way  of  a  final  report  comes  only  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations, 
the  discussions  of  the  participants,  and  not  on  any  lead  from  us. 

"l  BELIEVE  THERE  IS  A  NATIONAL  CONSENSUS" 

To  get  to  the  point,  through  all  of  these  independent  assemblies 
there  ran  strong  threads  of  concern  about  the  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  both  the  underdeveloped  nations  and  even  (as  some  reports 
pomted  out)  in  the  United  States.  From  my  observations  of  these 
assemblies  I  believe  there  is  a  national  consensus  that  both  private 
and  public  agencies  in  the  United  States  must  give  more  attention  to 
population  problems.  This  is  no  overstatement,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  have  with  me  the  reports  of  11  of  these  independent  assemblies 
which,  incidentally,  are  printed  and  circulated  by  the  cosponsor. 
If  you  would  like,  I  can  read  passages  from  these.  If  not,  I  can  submit 
them  for  the  record  to  support  my  belief  in  the  national  consensus 
that  I  think  exists. 

Senator  Gruening.  Very  happy  to  have  you  read  whatever  passages 
you  think  are  important. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Here  and  there  I  shall  select  some  passages. 

"a  definite  U.S.  POLICY  IS  URGENT" 

From  the  Minnesota-Dakotas  Assembly  held  in  Minnesota,  just 
these  lines : 

A  definite  U.S.  policy  favoring  stabilization  of  population  growth  at  home  and 
abroad  is  felt  to  be  urgent. 

The  statement  concludes  with: 

Overall,  this  assembly  subscribes  to  the  belief  that  economic  well-being  and 
security  require  some  form  of  population  control  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
world. 
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This  is  from  participants  from  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota. 

A    NATIONAL    POPULATION    COMMISSION 

At  the  New  England  Assembly  sponsored  by  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Boston,  the  participants  said  in  their  final  report  in  part 
as  follows: 

We  believe  that  methods  of  conception  control  should  be  available  to  individuals 
in  accordance  with  their  own  preference,  conscience  and  religious  belief.  We 
recommend  the  repeal  of  existing  laws,  particularly  those  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  which  restrict  the  flow  of  contraceptive  information  and  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  contraceptives.  We  recommend  that  information  and  ma- 
terial for  contraception  be  made  available  at  public  health  clinics  and  that  these 
clinics  should  be  subsidized  by  public  and  private  funds.  We  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  National  Population  Commission  to  consider 
the  measures  we  have  recommended  as  well  as  other  suggested  solutions  for  these 
important  problems. 

We  support  the  Clark- Gruening  resolution  to  this  effect. 

The  United  States,  the  Government, 

should  extend  financial  and  technical  assistance  which  other  nations  may 
request  to  permit  the  implementation  of  their  own  policies  of  population  action  and 
research. 

That  was  the  New  England  Assembly. 

THE     UNITED     STATES     SHOULD     OFFER     TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

At  Rice  University,  the  Southwestern  Assembly  said  in  part: 

The  majority  of  the  assembly  members,  however,  is  opposed  to  district  govern- 
mental controls  with  reference  to  population  but  there  is  a  consensus  that  the 
Government  should  assume  additional  responsibility  for  research  and  diffusion 
of  pertinent  information  to  all  citizens. 

They  said  further: 

Information  on  family  planning  within  certain  specified  limits  should  be  made 
generally  available  through  public  as  well  as  private  sources.  Such  information 
and  services  regarding  birth  control  are  considered  to  embrace  three  aspects — 

and  then  they  go  on: 

There  should  be  dissemination  of  information  not  merely  on  the  general  aspects 
of  family  planning  but  also  on  how  to  accomplish  family  planning. 

Toward  the  end  they  say: 

The  United  States  should  stand  prepared  to  offer  technical  assistance,  especially 
in  making  research  available  to  any  interested  country. 

That  was  at  Rice  University,  the  Southwestern  Assembly. 

WE  WISH   TO   SEE   BIRTH   CONTROL   INFORMATION    MADE   PRACTICAL 

At  the  Southern  Assembly,  participants  from  five  or  six  States  of 
the  Deep  South  met,  under  the  auspices  of  Tulane  University,  at 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  they  said  in  part: 

We  wish  to  go  further.  We  strongly  recommend  that  information  and  services 
regarding  effective  methods  of  birth  control  should  be  made  generally  available 
by  both  governmental  and  private  agencies.  Especially  do  we  wish  to  see  birth 
control  information  and  services  made  practical  for  low  income  and  other  dis- 
advantaged groups  who  lack  either  the  means  and/or  the  knowledge  to  exercise 
control  over  their  families. 

We  recommend  that — 
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this  is  on  world  population  policy— 

In  our  relations  with  other  countries  as  well  as  within  our  own  borders,  the 
United  States  encourages  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  technical  informa- 
tion concerning  family  limitation.  As  a  further  step  we  believe  that  the  demo- 
graphic situation  constitutes  an  appropriate  subject  for  discussion  between 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

And  so  on. 

Senator  Gruening.  These  are  all  very  valuable  and  pertinent 
extracts. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Shall  I  continue  or  would  you  like  to  have  me  put 
the  rest  of  these  into  the  record?     They  go  on  in  the  same  vein. 

Senator  Gruening.  I  wish  you  would  continue  because  these  are 
all  useful  recommendations  and  they  indicate  the  breadth  and 
seriousness  of  these  recommendations. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Gruening.  And  the  geographic  contribution  is  also  very 
interesting  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  right.     I  will  be  glad  to  continue,  Mr.  Chairman. 

FUNDS    FOR    research 

In  San  Francisco  the  assembly,  a  municipal  meeting  primarily  for 
San  Franciscans,  under  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  California,  said 
in  their  report: 

Birth  control  is  a  special  problem.  Decisions  in  this  area  are  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual family  prerogative.  However,  the  United  States  should  formulate  a 
national  domestic  population  policy  that  recognizes  individual  privacy  and  free- 
dom to  choose  or  refuse  family  planning  for  birth  control.  Family  planning 
information  and  assistance  should  be  made  available  by  both  public  and  private 
agencies.  Funds  should  be  provided  for  increased  research  and  development  of 
new  birth  control  methods  acceptable  to  various  gi-oups  in  this  country. 

Under  "World  Popidation,"  they  say: 

In  addition,  the  United  States,  if  requested,  should  extend  population  control 
assistance  to  less-developed  nations. 

That  was  San  Francisco. 

ASSUMPTION     OF     RESPONSIBILITY     BY     FEDERAL,     STATE,     AND     LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Mid-America  Assembly  was  held  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
for  people  from  Missouri  and  contiguous  States.  The  Mid-America 
Assembly  recommends  that  we  should  support  the  U.S.  Senate 
resolution  introduced  by  Senators  Clark  and  Gruening  requesting  the 
President  to  create  a  population  commission.     It  also  recommended: 

Assumption  of  responsibility  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  for  making 
available  to  everyone  information  concerning  regulation  of  births  and  providing 
services  to  persons  compatible  with  their  religious  and  ethical  beliefs  of  the  indi- 
vidual recipient. 

On  world  population  policy  they,  too,  said: 

Information,  techniques,  and  support  of  services  concerning  limitation  of 
family  size  should  be  supplied  at  the  request  of  any  country. 

And  so  on. 

These,  may  I  say  again,  are  all  independent  conclusions  reached 
after  several  days  of  deliberation  in  small  roundtable  sessions.     They 
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constitute,  if  you  will — I  shall  go  on  in  a  moment,  but  I  believe  they 
constitute  in  a  way  a  kind  of  poll  in  depth,  not  arrived  at  after  answer- 
ing yes,  no,  or  maybe  in  a  few  seconds  to  the  crucial  questions  of  the 
day,  but  after  careful  consideration. 


I  will  go  on. 


WIDE    DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 


At  Airlie  House  outside  Washington,  in  Virginia,  under  the  auspices 
of  George  Washington  University,  the  participants  recommended: 

The  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
in  making  effective  information  regarding  the  techniques  of  birth  control  widely 
available  for  those  who  request  it. 

With  regard  to  domestic  policy  they  suggest: 

*  *  *  wide  dissemination  of  information  about  birth  control  at  low  or  no  cost 
for  those  who  desire  it. 

They  suggest  that — 

medically  approved  methods  of  birth  control,  including  effective  contraceptive 
devices,  be  made  available  at  low  or  no  cost  to  all  who  request  them,  and  that 
they  be  provided  at  public  expense  by  public  health  clinics  and  health  centers. 

They  go  on  to  support  the  appointment  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion suggested  by  Senators  Clark  and  Gruening. 

That  was  at  Au'lie,  in  Virginia,  with  George  Washington  University. 

ECONOMIC    AID NEGATED    BY    EXCESSIVE    POPULATION 

At  the  Pacific  Northwest  Assembly,  with  the  University  of  Oregon, 
for  people  from  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah,  the 
conclusions  were  in  part: 

It  is  urgent  that  intensive  efforts  be  made  to  insure  that  the  poor  and  uneducated 
be  provided  access  to  information  and  materials  for  regulating  family  size — ■ 

The  same  information  and  materials  available  to  the  educated  and 
higher  income  groups. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  should  be  involved  importantly  through 
the  provision  of  funds,  encouragement  of  research  and  demonstration  projects, 
in  facilitating  the  implementation  of  birth  regulation  progi-ams  and  in  vigorous 
educational  programs  about  the  nature  of  the  population  problem. 

They  say  so  far  as  world  population  policy  is  concerned: 

Economic  aid  to  countries  with  uncontrolled  rates  of  population  growth  may 
be  completely  negated  by  excessive  population  increases.  When  this  is  the  case, 
any  provision  of  aid  by  the  United  States  should  be  determined  upon  the  recipient 
countries'  efforts  to  control  population. 

They,  you  see,  go  a  little  beyond  the  recommendations  of  most 
assemblies  in  tying  foreign  assistance  almost  directly  to  their  popu- 
lation. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  should  provide  aid  on  population  control  when 
requested. 

That  was  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

WE    URGE   THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

The  Great  Plains  Assembly  met  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
There  the  participants  said: 
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We  recommend  that  information  and  services  on  birth  control  should  be  made 
available  by  public,  as  well  as  private,  agencies.  The  low  income  groups  should  be 
encouraged'  to  consider  such  regulation  before  a  large  family  becomes  a  part  of 
their  social  deterioration. 

They  said: 

Approval  of  an  aggressive  policy  in  support  of  population  control  both  within 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world  was,  therefore,  expressed.  We 
urge  the  establishment  of  educational  programs  and  Federal  support  of  birth 
control  programs  through  public  health  and  welfare  agencies  and  local  communi- 
ties. 

I  have  one  more.  This  is  from  Occidental  College,  the  Occidental 
American  Assembly  held  at  Palm  Springs. 

SPREAD    INFORMATION    THROUGH    HOSPITALS,    SCHOOLS,    RELIGIOUS    IN- 
STITUTIONS,   PRESS,    RADIO,    TELEVISION 

Conception  control  information  should  be  made  available,  without  coercion, 
by  public  as  well  as  private  agencies  and  actively  distributed.  The  means  used 
should  include  public  health  services,  hospitals,  schools,  religious  institutions, 
press,  radio,  and  television. 

They  recommend: 

The  program  of  provision  by  public  and  private  agencies  of  conception  control 
pills,  medications,  and  devices  should  be  accelerated  to  the  end  that,  without 
coercion,  they  will  be  truly  available  to  all  of  the  people.  Research  should  be 
encouraged  by  public  and  private  support  to  develop  and  perfect  methods  of 
controlling  fertility  acceptable  on  the  broadest  possible  basis. 

About  policy  abroad  they  say: 

The  United  States  should  urge  serious  consideration  of  this  problem  by  all 
natioiis  and  should  extend  assistance  in  the  control  of  population  growth  to  other 
nations  at  their  request.  This  assistance,  from  both  public  and  private  sources, 
should  include  an  active  and  vigorous  program  of  information  as  well  as  direct 
aid  in  the  form  of  supplies,  research,  and  other  technical  assistance. 

Finally,  this  assembly  respectfully  recommends  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  appoint  a  broadly  representative  group  of  leading  citizens  to  con- 
sicler  all  aspects,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the  profound  dilemma  brought 
about  by  the  dramatic  decline  in  death  rates  and  explosive  increase  in  birth  rates, 
and  to  make  policy  and  program  recommendations. 

And  this  I  daresay,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  line  with  part  of  the 
recommendations  of  S.  1676  about  the  holding  of  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Population. 

THE    TIME    HAS    COME    FOR    ACTION 

Senator  Gruening.  Yes.  I  think  that  events  have  moved  so 
rapidly  and  there  has  been  such  a  ground  swell  of  growing  public 
opinion  that  we  have  really  gotten  beyond  the  Clark-Gruening 
resolution  which  was  introduced  2  years  ago  calling  for  a  Presidential 
Commission  for  study.  I  believe  we  have  progressed  beyond  that. 
We  still  need  a  lot  of  study  and  research  but  the  time  has  come, 
indeed  it  is  overdue,  when  we  need  action. 

THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE    ARE    AHEAD    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  that,  Senator,  be- 
cause the  observations  of  the  extracts  I  have  just  read  from  these 
final  reports  of  the  assemblies  all  around  the  United  States  on  popu- 
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lation  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  this  instance,  population  problems, 
the  American  people  are  not  behind  but  ahead  of  many  of  their  in- 
stitutions, including,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  Government. 

Senator  Gruening.  Including  their  elected  and  appointed  repre- 
sentatives. I  think  that  is  fairly  obvious.  That  is  not  unusual. 
I  found  in  many  issues  of  great  importance  which  later  became  ac- 
cepted policy,  the  people  were  ahead  of  their  representatives.  I  think 
there  is  a  certain  inherent  timidity  on  the  part  of  many  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Instead  of  leading,  they  keep  their  ear  to  the  ground  and 
try  to  estimate  and  appraise  what  public  sentiment  is  before  acting, 
and  in  many  cases  that  is  regrettable. 

A    MOMENT    OF    GREAT    TRANSITION 

In  this  case  the  facts  have  become  so  overwhelming  and  the  need 
so  apparent  for  some  action  that  it  is  clear  that  we  are  at  a  moment 
of  great  transition  in  both  public  opinion  and  resulting  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people's  representatives. 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  I  may  interpolate  these  remarks  in  my  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  one's  view  of  how  we  are  attacking  the  population 
problem  depends  in  part  on  one's  perspective.  If  you  look  at  it  over 
a  million  years,  that  is  about  how  long  it  has  been  taking  to  build 
up,  you  realize  that  high  fertility  has  been  the  central  force  in  man's 
existence,  and  that  much  of  what  we  now  hold  important,  even 
sacred,  in  our  lives  began  in  this  concept  of  high  fertility. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  entertainment,  drama,  which  had 
its  origin  in  this  kind 

Senator  Gruening.  Would  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Our  drama.  A  play,  as  I  remember  it,  and  its 
origin  in  fertility  rites  on  the  Greek  hillside.  Some  of  our  religions 
began  with  fertility  rites.  Anyone  who  doubts  this  has  only  to  read 
Sir  James  Frazer's  "The  Golden  Bough."  It  has  become  a  central 
force,  as  I  say,  of  our  lives.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  so  much 
has  been  done  in  the  last  5  years  compared  with  a  million  to  muster 
our  forces  to  recognize  that  what  was  once  important  for  all  of  us  may 
now  in  the  long  run  damn  us,  and  so  that  from  that  point  of  view, 
this  is  a  quiet  and,  as  I  say,  an  astonishing  revolution. 

But  looked  at  from  the  short-range  point  of  current  history,  I  think 
the  reports  that  I  have  read,  observations  that  I  have  heard  around 
the  country,  reflect  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  pace  of  progress 
that  is  being  made  and  that  we  must  not  let  pleasure  at  what  has  been 
happening,  satisfaction  with  what  has  been  happening,  deter  us  in  our 
efforts  to  go  ahead  and  solve  some  of  these  crushing  problems. 

Well,  may  I  go  on  wdth  my  statement? 

To  return  to  the  American  Assembly  program,  it  did  not  stop  with 
the  domestic  meetings  or  the  circulation  of  the  Hauser  book.  In 
August  of  this  year,  in  Call,  Colombia,  we  held  the  Pan-American 
Assembly  on  Population,  with  the  cooperation  of  Universidadfdel 
Valle,  on  a  grant  from  the  Population  Council  of  New  York. 

WERE    latin   AMERICANS    READY    TO    DISCUSS? 

A  number  of  people  had  suggested  that  we  ought  not  to  try  it;  that 
Latin  Americans  were  not  ready  for  dialog  on  this  sensitive  subject; 
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that  the  church  would  oppose  it;  that  in  any  event  we  would  not  have 
a  good  turnout.  Nevertheless  we  thought  we  would  like  to  find  out 
for  ourselves  and  went  ahead  accordingly. 

YES 

Thanks  in  very  large  measure  to  the  splendid  work  of  Universidad 
del  Valle  (especially  Drs.  Alfonso  Ocampo,  Gabriel  Velasquez,  and 
Ramiro  Delgado)  the  meeting  was  a  resounding  success.  Virtually 
every  nation  in  the  Americas  except  Cuba  had  delegates  present. 
The  discussions  were  candid  beyond  expectation,  and  the  final  report 
a  triumph  of  intelligence.  (Copies  of  the  report  I  am  including  with 
my  statement.)  May  I  point  out  particularly  recommendation 
No.  5 — a  statement  which  few  would  have  predicted.     It  reads: 

In  realization  of  the  educational  aims  of  the  governments  enunciated  previously, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  high  incidence  of  criminal  abortion,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  manifest  desire  of  many  couples  to  properly  space  their  children's  births, 
the  governments,  through  their  appropriate  ministries,  should  make  family  plan- 
ning services  accessible  to  the  people  who  desire  them  and  educate  the  people  to 
their  availability.  These  sei'vices  should  provide  a  sufficient  variety  of  medically 
approved  methods  so  that  they  can  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  the  individual  conscience. 

A  statement,  as  I  said,  that  few  would  have  predicted,  made  in  the 
Pan-American  Assembly,  composed  primarily  of  Latin  Americans. 
There  was  a  North  American  delegation.  It  was  in  fact  the  largest 
delegation  but  the  Latin  American  delegation  outnumbered  it  by  the 
order  of  about  3  to  1. 

MORE    LATIN    AMERICAN    ASSEMBLIES    TO    COME,    IF 

The  results  of  this  historymaking  meeting  of  course  do  not  sum 
up  the  attitude  of  everybody  in  all  American  nations.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done  to  stimulate  public  awareness  and  action,  and 
that  is  why  I  would  like,  if  I  can  get  financing,  to  hold  similar  meetings 
in  many  individual  Latin  American  countries — or  regions — e.g.,  the 
Brazilian  Assembly,  the  Venezuelan  Assembly,  the  Central  American 
Assembly,  and  so  on. 

I  will  hazard  a  guess  that  they  can  be  brought  off.  Judging  from 
the  Pan-American  Assembly,  I  would  say  the  intelligentsia  of  Latin 
America  is  further  along  than  we  had  supposed.  But  permit  me  to 
suggest  that  you  might  wish  to  take  another  "reading"  on  the  Pan- 
American  Assembly  by  consulting  two  Congressmen  who  were  pres- 
ent— John  Brademas  and  Donald  Irwin,  both  of  whom  made  a 
tremendous  impression  by  their  first-rate  ability  in  Spanish  conversa- 
tion and  by  their  intelligent,  sympathetic  attitude.  You  might  also 
wish  to  talk  with  Dr.  Benedict  Duffy  of  AID  and  Mrs.  Everett  Case 
of  President  Johnson's  Commission  on  Foreign  Assistance,  both  of 
whom  were  present  as  observers. 


"the    TIME    IS    RIPE 


To  sum  up,  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  government  at  all  levels 
to  give  the  population  problem  the  full  attention  it  deserves. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Gruexixg.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Nelson. 
We  will  include  the  entire  final  report  of  the  Cali,  Colombia,  confer- 
ence in  the  hearing  record  at  this  time. 

(The  report  follows:) 

Exhibit  173 

"Final    Report    of    the    First    Pan-American    Assembly    on    Population" 

(Held  in  Cali,  Colombia,  August  11-14,  1965) 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  participants  in  the  First  Pan- 
American  Assembly  on  Population  reviewed  as  a  group  the  following 
statement.  The  statement  represents  general  agreement;  however 
no  one  was  asked  to  sign  it,  and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  every 
participant  necessarih^  subscribes  to  every  recommendation. 

introduction 

The  extraordinary  rates  of  population  growth  in  many  of  the  American  countries 
in  recent  decades  have  aggravated  and  will  continue  to  aggravate  problems  in 
almost  every  sphere  of  life,  from  the  diet  of  the  peasant  to  the  investment  necessary 
to  accelerate  economic  and  social  development.  There  is  considerable  variation 
among  the  American  nations  in  their  demographic  situation- — size,  density, 
population  distribution,  and  velocity  of  growth.  While  not  faced  with  severe 
demographic  problems  at  this  time,  Northern  America  is  undergoing  rates  of 
population  growth  which  may  cause  serious  problems  in  the  future.  Most 
Latin  American  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  have  rates  of  population  growth 
which  are  high,  both  in  terms  of  their  growth  of  national  product,  and  in  compari- 
son with  the  demographic  growth  of  nations  in  other  areas  or  eras.  As  a  result 
of  rapid  and  continuing  declines  in  death  rates,  along  with  continued  high  natality, 
the  population  of  the  region  will  double  in  about  25  years,  but  the  number  and 
severit}^  of  the  problems  will  increase  by  an  even  higher  factor. 

Distribution. — Although  overall  population  density  in  Latin  America  is  low, 
the  distribution  of  population  is  uneven.  Since  urban  areas  are  growing  much 
more  rapidly  than  rural,  the  problem  of  maldistribution  is  steadily  growing 
more  severe.  The  "bands  of  misery"  around  many  Latin  American  cities  grow 
thicker  as  rural  inhabitants  leave  the  farms,  as  a  result  of  rural  population  growth 
and  other  social  and  economic  changes. 

Economic  development. — Among  the  factors  which  impair  economic  develop- 
ment, excessively  high  rates  of  population  growth  may  be  cited,  because  they 
reciuire  higher  proportions  of  national  income  to  be  saved  and  invested  merely 
to  maintain  current  levels  of  per  capita  income.  Further,  because  of  the  large 
pi-oportion  of  young  people  in  high  fertility  nations,  capital  is  diverted  from  pro- 
duction to  consumption.  There  is  increasing  difficulty  in  making  per  capita 
improvements  in  community  services  when  new  population  tends  to  absorb  the 
new  homes,  classrooms,  and  hospitals. 

Family  welfare. — High  population  growth  rates  also  affect  the  family.  The 
family  with  many  children  can  save  and  invest  very  little  and  must  spend  a  higher 
proportion  of  its  income  on  consumption  than  'the  family  with  few  children. 
Problems  of  the  degree  and  kind  of  education  are  also  aggravated.  Equally 
important  are  aspects  of  health  and  morality.  Scientific  surveys  indicate  that  the 
average  Latin  American  woman  (at  least  in  cities)  wants  fewer  children  than  she 
has,  but  as  a  result  of  reductions  in  infant  mortahty,  family  size  in  Latin  America 
has  been  increasing.  Latin  American  women  have  not  been  unresponsive  to  this 
discrepancy,  and  high  rates  of  induced  abortion  prevail  in  the  countries  studied 
thus  far,  creating  a  broad  range  of  legal,  moral,  and  medical  problems. 

The  above  reasoning  does  not  imply  that  Latin  America  is  cuiTently  "over- 
populated,"  only  that  the  present  rates  of  growth  are  impeding  social  and  economic 
development.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  Latin  American  nations  should  stop  grow- 
ing, or  have  some  fixed  population,  but  that  a  slower  rate  of  population  growth 
has  many  advantages.  Most  important  of  all,  it  does  not  imply  that  attention 
should  be  shifted  from  the  ^reat  and  imperative  needs  for  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms. 

For  the  kind  of  problems  we  have  been  discussing,  there  are  demographic  and 
other  than  demographic  solutions.  The  latter  refer  to  the  usual  ingredients  of 
economic  and  social  development — investment,  industrial,  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment, higher  educational  levels,  a  more  balanced  distribution  of   income. 
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social  securitj'  measiires,  etc.  We  have  seen  that  these  are  difficult  to  achieve  in 
the  face  of  high  rates  of  population  growth  but  even  low  rates,  without  growth 
in  the  factors  cited  above,  would  result  in  intolerably  slow  social  and  economic 
improvements.  While  the  present  recommendations  concentrate  on  population, 
it  should  be  understood  that  a  judicious  combination  of  demographic  and  other 
solutions  is  essential. 

In  all  instances,  whether  or  not  the  approach  be  demographic,  the  ultimate 
ends  of  improvement  in  the  cultural,  economic,  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
individual  human  being  must  be  kept  in  view.  Our  recommendations  are  intended 
as  means  to  these  ends,  as  ways  of  further  liberating  man  in  his  pursuit  of  higher 
goals. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Every  nation,  according  to  its  special  cultural,  economic,  religious,  and 
demographic  circumstances,  should  develop  a  population  pohcy  embodying  broad 
national  objectives  with  respect  to  population  distribution,  velocity  of  population 
growth,  and  levels  of  mortality,  fertility,  and  migration,  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
policy  of  economic  development.  The  creation  of  such  a  poUcy  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  adequate  public  discussion  and  thorough  analysis  of  demographic, 
economic,  and  social  data. 

(2)  American  governments  should  assign  high  priority  to  the  improvement  of 
collection,  processing,  and  analysis  of  demographic  and  related  data.  Further, 
the  appropriate  ministries  and  planning  boards  dealing  with  such  problems  as 
health,  education,  housing,  and  manpower,  should  include  demographers  as  part 
of  their  personnel. 

(3)  Governments  should  aim  toward  the  enlightenment  of  the  community 
with  respect  to  family  and  sexual  problems,  with  the  end  of  encouraging  responsible 
paternity.  This  means  efforts  to  reduce  illegitimacy  and  to  encourage  couples  to 
have  the  number  of  children  consistent  with  their  own  ideals  and  compatible  with 
the  possibilities  available  to  them  for  the  education  and  care  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

(4)  Private  national  organizations  have  important  roles  to  play  in  dealing  with 
population  problems.  Until  governments  adopt  policies,  such  agencies  should 
serve  to  awaken  public  opinion,  encourage  government  participation  and  serve 
as  a  continuing  stimulus  for  programs  in  research,  communication,  and  service. 
Bv  means  of  pilot  programs  they  can  demonstrate  demand,  feasibility,  and  range 
of  alternative  population  and  sex  education  programs.  Even  after  governments 
adopt  a  program,  the  private  agency  should  remain  a  continuing  stimulus  for  new 
ideas,  pioneering  new  avenues  of  approach  to  family  planning  and  sex  education, 
and  adopting  experimental  programs. 

It  is  higlily  important  that  such  organizations  be  composed  of  representatives 
from  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  professional  community — such  as  physicians, 
sociologists,  economists,  businessmen,  educators,  and  clerics — as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  farm  organizations. 

(5)  In  realization  of  the  educational  aims  of  the  governments  enunciated 
previously,  and  in  recognition  of  the  high  incidence  of  criminal  abortion,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  manifest  desire  of  many  couples  to  properly  space  their  children's 
births,  the  governments,  through  their  appropriate  ministries,  should  make  family 
planning  services  accessible  to  the  people  who  desire  them  and  educate  the  people 
to  their  availability.  These  services  should  provide  a  sufficient  variety  of  medically 
approved  methods  so  that  they  can  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
the  individual  conscience. 

(6)  Considering  the  fact  that  most  nations  have  excessively  high  rates  of 
urban  growth,  special  attention  is  needed  to  problems  associated  with  internal 
migration  and  population  density.  With  respect  to  external  migration,  govern- 
ments should  encourage  personnel  essential  to  economic  and  social  development  to 
remain  in  the  region. 

(7)  Recognition  of  the  dangers  of  population  growth  and  formulation  of  the 
policies  which  may  be  applied  to  population  problems  should  not  divert  attention 
from  the  necessity  for  basic  social  and  economic  reforms. 

(8)  Intergovernmental  institutions  should  provide  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  estabHshment  of  national  population  programs,  providing 
information  and  consultative  services  with  respect  to  administrative  and  technical 
alternatives  in  population  programing. 

(9)  Bilateral  arrangements  with  foreign  organizations  of  public  and  private 
character    should    be    considered    by    governments   and   private  institutions  for 
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technical  and  financial  assistance  in  the  study,  execution,  and    evaluation    of 
population  programs.  .        ,,,        ,  . 

(10)  Universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  seek  ways  of 
introducing  the  scientific  study  of  population  to  all  relevant  university  curriculums 
in  such  fields  as  law,  theology,  education,  economics,  sociology,  medicine,  pubhc 
health,  biology,  and  planning.  In  cooperation  with  government  and  private 
agencies,  and  with  each  other,  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
should  take  the  lead  in  pure  and  applied  research  on  population  problems,  in 
the  preparation  and  training  of  personnel  and  in  the  determination  of  the  appro- 
priate methods  of  education  in  sexual  and  family  matters.  The  university  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  be  focal  points  for  high  level  public 
discussion  and  difi'usion  of  ideas  on  the  population  question.  They  should  also 
participate  actively  in  programs  related  to  population  problems  and  coordinate 
by  means  of  centers  or  work  groups  the  interdisciplinary  study,  research  and 
discussion  indispensable  to  integrated  planning  for  the  solution  of  demographic 
problems. 

(11)  Religious  leaders  should  be  continually  provided  with  the  best  available 
scientific  information  on  biological,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  population 
problems.  This  information  should  be  made  available  to  all  levels  of  the  church 
hierarchy.  In  turn,  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  should  intensify  communication 
with  scientists  in  order  that  the  public  may  fully  comprehend  the  continual  devel- 
opment of  church  thought. 

Senator  Gruening.  As  you  know,  President  Johnson  has  given  a 
great  impetus  to  this  issue.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  he  has  spoken 
foui-  times  about  it.  First,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  when 
he  said  he  would  use  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  this 
population  dilemma  and  its  impact  on  our  resources.  Then  again 
at  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  on  June  25  when,  after  urging 
action,  he  developed  the  interesting  formula  that  $5  spent  in  popula- 
tion control  might  be  as  valuable  as  $100  spent  in  economic  aid,  and 
I  conceive  of  that  formula  being  further  reduced  so  that  maybe  a 
very  much  smaller  sum  would  be  the  equivalent  of  $100  in  economic 
aid. 

Then  again  at  the  swearing  in  ceremony  of  John  Gardner,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  August  18.  And  then 
a  fourth  time  recently  in  a  message  to  the  Second  U.N.  World  Popula- 
tion Conference  held  in  Belgrade  on  August  30. 

So  that  is  a  very  striking  fact.  I  would  assume  that  the  President's 
four  times  reiterated  statement  would  be  interpreted  by  the  heads  of 
his  departments  as  a  kind  of  a  mandate  to  proceed  along  these  lines. 

And  as  you  know,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has  already  gone 
ahead  and  announced  his  program  and  is  proceeding  with  it  to  provide 
contraceptive  information  as  asked  for  for  his  various  wards,  the 
people  in  the  Trust  Territories,  Indians  in  the  48  States,  and  the 
Indians  and  Eskimos  of  Alaska. 

THE    EVE    OF    AN    IMPORTANT    BREAKTHROUGH 

Now,  that  is  action.  And  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  an  important  breakthrough  and  that  we  can  face  this  extremely 
important  problem  which  President  Eisenhower,  who  as  you  know  has 
changed  his  mind  very  drastically  since  he  was  President,  now  con- 
siders it  one  of  the  most  if  not  the  most  pressing  problem  of  our  time, 
and  that  Government  should  reaUy  go  ahead  with  this. 

Now,  this  bill  that  we  are  considering  here,  and  there  are  similar 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  House,  is  not  an  extremely 
drastic  or  radical  bill.     It  is  really  an  exercise  in  freedom  of  thought  as 
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much  as  anything  else.  It  just  opens  the  door  on  a  voluntary  basis  to 
the  educational  process  and  the  implementation  of  that  educational 
process  by  making  this  information  available  freely,  liberally,  gener- 
ously wherever  it  Ts  sought.  And  I  hope  that  this  vnW  be  implemented 
by  an  effort  to  see  that  it  is  sought  and  that  all  those  in  this  world, 
many  of  whom  we  know  crave  this  information  but  haven't  had  it, 
would  like  to  have  it,  can  have  it  made  available. 

Now,  I  think  we  all  realize,  those  who  have  been  interested  and 
concerned  about  this,  that  we  are  late.  This  might  ^yell  have  been 
done  years  ago.  And  it  would  have  been  very  useful  if  it  had  been. 
But  there  were  certain  inhibitions  that  made  that  difficult  to  achieve 
and  as  has  been  said  before  in  these  hearings,  what  is  happening  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  a  saying  attributed  to  Victor  Hugo 
that  there  is  nothing  like  the  force  of  an  idea  whose  time  has  arrived. 

And  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  availability  of  birth 
control  information  is  manifest  as  a  need  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
these  hearings  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  and  then  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  get  favorable  action  from  the  Congress. 

It  need  not  necessarily  be  in  this  precise  form.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
who  are  sponsors  of  such  bills,  this  bill  of  mine  and  the  bills  of  the 
House,  do  not  particularly  care  in  what  form  the  action  takes  place. 
We  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  legislation  proceed  in  parallel  lines 
between  the  foreign  aid  and  the  domestic  aid  aspects  for  very  obvious 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  needed  in  both  fields  and  in  the  second 
place,  we  want  to  feel  quite  certain  that  if  we  promote  this  in  the 
foreign  aid  field,  where  various  State  Department  officials  such  as 
Thomas  Mann  have  stressed  its  great  urgency,  that  there  be  not  a  mis- 
apprehension that  we  are  desu-ing  this  only  for  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  and  we  are  a  little  bit  hesitant  about  doing  it  for 
ourselves  because  while  our  problems  domestically  may  differ  in  extent, 
scope,  quantitatively  than  that  abroad,  it  is  certainly  also  very  earn- 
estly, seriously  needed  at  home. 

"a  meeting  of  minds" 

And  we  have  had  striking  demonstrations  of  that  in  the  last  few 
weeks  w^th  the  water  shortages  that  exist  now  and  which  many  of  us 
have  been  conscious  of  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  if  we 
don't  do  something  about  this  and  our  population  continues  to  double 
at  increasingly  shorter  intervals,  that  we  will  face  very,  very  serious 
and  often  insolvable  problems. 

So  we  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  we  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  splendid  work  of  the  American  Assembly.  This 
is  the  democratic  way  of  discussing  problems  that  are  before  us,  getting 
a  consensus,  a  meeting  of  minds,  and  I  think  this  is  all  part  of  our 
great  mission  here  in  this  freedom-loving  country,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  democratic  process  works. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Thanks  so  much. 

Senator  Gruening.  Thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  relevant  to  include  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  time  a  pamphlet 
which  Mr.  Nelson  has  given  us  telling  more  about  the  work  of  the 
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American  Assembly  and  including   the  names  of  its   trustees  and 
officers. 

(The  pamphlet  text  follows:) 

Exhibit  174 

"The  American  Assembly" 

The  American  Assembly  presupposes  that  the  practice  of  democracy 
demands  individual  sacrifices,  particularly  in  reconciling  divergent 
views  in  order  to  accomplish  a  common  purpose. — Dtvight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

The  American  Assembly  was  established  by  D wight  D.  Eisenhower  at  Columbia 
University  in  1950.  It  holds  nonpartisan  assemblies  and  publishes  authoritative 
books  to  illuminate  issues  of  U.S.  policy. 

An  affiliate  of  Columbia,  with  offices  in  the  graduate  school  of  business,  the 
assembly  is  a  national,  educational  institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  assembly  seeks  to  provide  information,  stimulate  discussion,  and  evoke 
independent  conclusions  in  matters  of  vital  public  interest. 

AMERICAN    assembly    SESSIONS 

The  preparation:  At  least  two  national  assembly  programs  are  initiated  each 
year.  Authorities  are  retained  to  write  background  papers  presenting  essential 
data  and  defining  the  main  issues  in  each  subject. 

The  .\i-den  House  Assembly:  About  60  men  and  women  representing  a  broad 
range  of  experience,  competence,  and  American  leadership  meet  for  several  days 
to  discuss  the  assembly  topic  and  consider  alternatives  for  national  policv. 

The  assembly  technique:  All  assemblies  follow  the  same  procedure.  The  back- 
ground papers  are  sent  to  participants  in  advance  of  the  assembly.  The  assembly 
meets  in  small  groups  for  four  or  five  lengthy  periods.  All  groups  use  the  same 
agenda.  At  the  close  of  these  informal  sessions  participants  adopt  in  tjlenary 
session  a  final  report  of  findings  and  recommendations.     This  is  circulated  widely. 

Other  assemblies:  International,  regional.  State,  and  local  assemblies  are  held 
following  the  national  session  at  Arden  House.  Thus  far,  assemblies  have  been 
held  in  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  in  most 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Over  75  institutions  have  cosponsored  1  or  more 
assemblies. 

AMERICAN    ASSEMBLY    BOOKS 

The  background  papers  for  each  assembly  program  are  pubhshed  as  cloth  and 
paperbound  books ;  the  conclusions  of  the  assemblies  in  pamphlets.  These  studies 
are  put  to  use  by  individuals,  Hbraries,  businesses,  pubhc  agencies,  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  educational  institutions,  discussion  and  service  groups.  In 
this  way  the  deliberations  of  assembly  sessions  are  continued  and  extended. 

American  Assembly  publications: 

1951 — U.S.-Western  Europe  Relationships. 
1952— Inflation. 

1953— Economic  Security  for  Americans. 
1954— The  U.S.  Stake  in  the  U.N. 

The  Federal  Government  Service. 
1955 — United  States  Agriculture. 

The  Forty-Eight  States  (State  Government). 
1956— The  Representation  of  the  United  States  Abroad. 

The  United  States  and  the  Far  East, 
1957 — International  Stability  and  Progress. 

Atoms  for  Power. 
1958— The  United  States  and  Africa. 

United  States  Monetary  Policy. 
1959— Wages,  Prices,  Profits  and  Productivity. 

The  United  States  and  Latin  America.' 
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1960 — The  Federal  Government  and  Higher  Education. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

Goals  for  Americans. 
1961 — Arms  Control:  Issues  for  the  Public. 

Outer  Space:  Prospects  for  Man  and  Societj'. 
1962 — Automation  and  Technological  Change. 

Cultural  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations. 
1963 — The  Population  Dilemma. 

The  United  States  and  the  Middle  East. 
1964 — The  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Congress  and  America's  Future. 
1965 — The  Courts,  the  Public,  and  the  Law  Explosion. 

The  United  States  and  Japan. 
1966 — The  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

State  Legislatures. 

Revised  editions: 

1962 — The  United  States  and  the  Far  East. 
1963 — The  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  and  Africa. 
1964— United  States  Monetary  Policy. 
1965 — The  Federal  Government  Ser\ice. 

The  Representation  of  the  United  States  Abroad. 

HOME    OF   THE   AMERICAN    ASSEMBLY 

Home  of  The  American  Assembly  and  scene  of  the  national  sessions  is  Arden 
House,  which  was  given  to  Columbia  University  in  1950  by  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
E.  Roland  Harriman  joined  his  brother  in  contributing  toward  adaptation  of  the 
property  for  conference  purposes.  The  buildings  and  surrounding  land,  known 
as  the  'Harriman  Campus  of  Columbia  Universitv,  are  50  miles  north  of  New 
York  City. 

Arden  House  is  a  distinguished  conference  center.  It  is  self-supporting  and 
operates  throughout  the  year  for  use  by  organizations  with  educational  objectives. 
The  American  Assembly  is  a  tenant  of  this  Columbia  University  facility  only 
during  assembly  sessions. 

HOW   THE    ASSEMBLY    IS   FINANCED 

From  the  beginning,  the  American  Assembly  has  been  financed  by  contributions 
from  individuals,  foundations,  labor  unions,  farm  groups,  and  corporations 
interested  in  promoting  vigorous  and  informed  consideration  of  major  public 
questions. 

BOARD    OP    TRUSTEES 

Dwight      D.      Eisenhower,      Honorary  Alfred  ]\I.  Gruenther,  Nebraska 

Chairman,  Pennsylvania  W.  Averell  Harriman,  New  York 
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States  during  the  last  2  years.  I  believe  it  would  be  very  useful 
to  the  population  dialog  to  enter  the  entire  final  reports  as  well  as 
the  list  of  participants,  whenever  these  are  available,  and  pertinent 
speeches  and  proceedings  for  each  of  the  13  assemblies  in  the  hearing 
record  at  this  time.  They  demonstrate  the  widespread  attention  and 
concern  being  shown  all  over  the  country  for  the  problems  we  are 
discussing. 

(The  reports  issued  following  the  13  conferences  follow.) 

Exhibit  175 
"The    Population  Dilemma,  a   Statement  of  Policy" 
(San  Francisco  Assembly,  June  27-29,  1963) 
[Issued  by  World  Aflairs  Council  of  Northern  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif.] 

The  San  Francisco  Assembly,  presented  by  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Assembly,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, met  in  San  Francisco  on  June  27  through  June  29,  1963,  to  consider  the 
"population  dilemma." 

The  report  that  follows  was  drafted  on  the  basis  of  the  discussions  held  and  was 
reviewed  by  those  participants  who  were  present  at  the  closing  general  session. 
Although  there  was  general  agreement  on  the  final  report,  it  is  not  the  practice  of 
the  American  Assembly  for  participants  to  affix  their  signatures,  and  it  should 
not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  necessarily  subscribes  to  every  recom- 
mendation included  in  the  statement. 

The  American  Assembly  is  a  program  of  conferences  which  brings  together  rep- 
resentatives of  business,  labor,  farm  groups,  the  professions,  pohtical  parties,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  academic  community.  These  meetings  develop  recommenda- 
tions on  issues  of  national  concern.  The  American  Assembly  is  a  nonpartisan 
public  service  designed  to  throw  light  on  problems  confronting  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  assembly  was  estabhshed  in  1950  by  D wight  D.  Eisenhower,  as  president 
of  Columbia  University. 

preamble 

Burgeoning  population,  particularly  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world,  is 
a  major  factor  contributing  to  economic  underdevelopment,  political  instabihty 
and  social  tension.  The  major  reason  for  this  population  increase  is  the  recent 
progress  achieved  by  medical  science  in  prolonging  life  and  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality. 

Public  awareness  of  and  concern  about  this  population  dilemma  has  developed 
very  slowly  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  potential  availability  of  newly 
developed  methods  of  reducing  fertility  at  lower  costs  presents  opportunities  for 
purposefully  controlling  population  growth.  Countries  can,  if  they  desire,  formu- 
late explicit  domestic  population  policies,  services,  or  information  programs 
to  help  reduce  the  rate  of  growth. 

It  is  vital  that  the  American  public  become  interested  in  and  informed  about 
the  population  issue  itself  and  the  alternatives  available  to  confront  that  issue, 
both  domestically  and  internationally.  This  assembly  has  dedicated  itself  to  the 
task  of  presenting  the  issue  to  the  American  public. 

Poprdation  growth  and  its  implications  for  the  United  States 

The  spurt  in  postwar  population  growth  in  the  United  States  has  had  impacts 
on  many  aspects  of  the  society.  Whether  these  impacts  have,  in  the  aggregate, 
been  harmful  or  beneficial  is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
phcitly  stated  and  agreed  upon  criteria.  Despite  this  difficulty  in  overall  evalua- 
tion of  the  effects  of  population  growth  on  American  life,  there  is  concern  about 
particular  aspects  of  the  issue,  such  as  the  shift  of  population  to  urban  areas,  the 
pressure  on  educational  facihties  and  teacher  supply,  and  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  absorb  young  people  into  the  labor  force.  Problems  such  as  those  asso- 
ciated with  accelerated  population  growth  are  leading  to  increased  public  aware- 
ness and  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  remedial  action.  However,  increased 
population  may  have  a  positive  effeet  by  broadening  consumer  markets  needed 
for  sustained  future  economic  growth. 
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The  need  for  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  United  States  is  increased 
by  population  growth  but  is  desirable  no  matter  what  the  future  population  trends 
appear  to  be.  In  general,  the  present  and  projected  future  conservation  measures 
offer  hope  for  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources.  Progress  is  being  made  in  water 
conservation  and  in  soil  management.  Howev^er,  preserv^ation  of  land  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes  may  be  proceeding  too  slowly  to  assure  ample  future 
availablity. 

Birth  control  is  a  special  problem.  Decisions  in  this  area  are  a  matter  of 
individual  family  prerogative.  However,  the  United  States  should  formulate  a 
national  domestic  population  policy  that  recognizes  individual  privacy  and  free- 
dom to  choose  or  refuse  family  planning  and  birth  control.  Family  planning 
information  and  assistance  should  be  made  available  by  both  public  and  private 
agencies.  Funds  should  be  provided  for  increased  research  and  development  of 
new  birth  control  methods  acceptable  to  various  groups  in  this  country. 

The  U.S.  immigration  policy  should  be  reviewed  now  and  periodicallj^  hereafter 
to  eliminate  obsolete  discriminatory  criteria  such  as  national  origin  ciuotas,  and 
to  enforce  stricter  standards  with  respect  to  criteria  such  as  literacy  and  health. 

Relationships  of  population  to  economic  development 

A  general  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  population  growth  and  economic 
development  is  difficult  to  isolate.  In  the  case  of  economically  advanced  countries, 
economic  development  began  when  population  growth  was  proceeding  at  a 
relatively  slow  pace.  In  the  underdeveloped  countries  today,  rapid  population 
growth  is  occuring  before  sustained  economic  development  is  well  underway. 
Per  capita  income  is  thereby  kept  at  a  low  level  and  present  consumption  may 
tend  to  limit  savings  needed  for  capital  formation. 

In  economically  developed  countries,  where  per  capita  income  is  sufficient  to 
provide  adequate  savings  for  capital  formation,  moderate  increase  in  population 
growth  could  further  economic  development.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that 
a  limiting  of  population  growth  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  fostering 
desirable  levels  of  per  capita  economic  growth  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Other  critical  needs  are  political  stability  and  effective  monetary  policies,  height- 
ened incentives  to  development,  increased  savings  and  capital  investments,  better 
education  and  training,  improved  opportunities  for  innovation  and  entrepre- 
neurial activity,  and  more  effective  long-range  planning. 

The  birth  rate  is  not  likely  to  adjust  automatically  to  tolerable  levels  as  economic 
development  proceeds.  Therefore,  a  specific  policy  which  encourages  moderation 
in  population  growth  is  desirable. 

Successful  economic  development  is  important  to  help  insure  world  political 
stability  and  to  limit  the  encroachments  of  communism  in  the  emerging  nations. 
To  the  extent  that  population  growth  must  be  moderated  to  assist  economic 
development,  it,  too,  is  important  in  achieving  political  stability. 

U.S.  policy  on  world  population 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  should  support  the  statement  of  the  U.S.  policy 
on  population  issued  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Gardner  in 
December  1962,  and  should  encourage  its  implementation  by  our  Government. 

Underdeveloped  countries  should  be  encouraged  in  their  search  for  solution 
to  domestic  population  problems.  This  aspect  of  development  should  be  included 
in  the  U.S.  Government's  aid  discussions  with  underdeveloped  countries.  In 
addition,  the  United  States,  if  requested,  should  extend  population  control  assist- 
ance to  less  developed  nations.  This  assistance,  from  both  public  and  private 
sources,  should  include  not  only  information  but  direct  aid  in  the  form  of  supplies, 
research,  and  technical  experts.  Special  attention  should  be  given  in  this  regard  to 
Latin  America  because  of  its  high  rate  of  population  increase,  its  proximity  to  the 
United  States,  and  its  stake  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies  and  other  aid-giving  countries 
should  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  their  work  on  population  problems.  The 
United  Nations  should  take  more  initiative  in  the  promotion  of  population  re- 
search, the  dissemination  of  these  research  findings,  and  the  extension  of  technical 
assistance  and  supplies  to  those  member  nations  requesting  help  in  the  limitation 
of  family  size. 

International  migration  holds  little  hope  as  a  factor  in  easing  world  population 
problems.  Freedom  of  international  trade,  encouragement  of  international 
investment,  and  prudent  use  and  development  of  world  natural  resources  should 
be  fostered  as  means  of  contributing  to  world  economic  growth  and  of  easing  world 
population  problems. 
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In  conclusion,  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Assembly,  in  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  population  issue,  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appoint  a  Commission  including  leaders  in  rehgion,  sociology, 
demography,  medicine,  health,  and  welfare  to  study  the  entire  problem  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  both  its  domestic  and  worldwide  aspects  and  its  probable  impact 
on  our  citizens,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION  BY  DR.  KARL  BRANDT,  DR.  GEORGE  L.  MEHREN,  AND  DR.  SANFORD 

DORNBUSCH 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  remarks  by  Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  director  of  the  Food 
Research  Institute,  Stanford  University. 

Individual  rights 

"I  left  my  native  country,  Germany,  in  1933  when  a  self-appointed,  half- 
educated  superman  began  to  tinker  with  such  affairs  Ijelonging  to  human  rights 
of  individuals  as  marrying  according  to  their  choice,  having  legitimate  children 
and  rearing  them.  I  have  never  regretted  the  decision.  While  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  this  country  my  partner  in  life  and  I  have  become  the  parents  of  four 
American-born  sons,  who  are  not  only  of  age  but  are  increasing  the  American 
population,  both  by  marrying  European  partners  and  by  having  children  of  their 
own.  As  I  have  leai-ned  this  afternoon  from  some  members  of  this  audience,  this 
sort  of  comportment  by  your  speaker  and  his  family  is  considered  by  them  as 
something  seriously  harmful  to  the  well-being  of  this  great  Nation. 

"Fortunately  enough,  our  Nation  and  my  family  will  survive  these  strange 
views.  But  I  may  say  that  if,  in  1933,  it  had  looked  as  though  such  views  might 
spread  and  enter  into  the  stage  of  shaping  the  mores  and  values  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  probably  have  chosen  some  other  countrjf  as  my  future  home- 
land— maybe  Canada,  maj^be  Australia." 

Dire  predictions 

"On  the  basis  of  demographic  projections  about  the  anticipated  population 
increase  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  public  opinion  is  being  stirred  and  per- 
suaded to  sense  that  a  genuine  crisis  and  potential  worldwide  catastrophe  are 
imminent  *  *  *.  It  is  claimed  that  something  has  to  be  done  not  only  to  control, 
but  to  reduce  fertility.  Mostly  the  disaster  is  predicted  for  other  countries, 
chiefly  in  Asia.  Yet  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to  do 
something  to  avert  the  disaster  in  other  nations  which  are  recipients  of  American 
aid  *  *  *.  The  main  action  is  conceived  as  informing  the  people  about  practical 
methods  of  birth  control  *  *  *  and  making  such  means  available  to  them  *  *  *. 

"What  are  the  predicted  disastrous  effects  if  nothing  or  not  enough  is  done 
fast  enough?  It  is  claimed  that  there  will  not  be  enough  food  and  famine  will 
break  out.  *  *  *  Natural  resources  will  be  exhausted,  it  is  said.  Poverty 
will  increase  to  abhorrent  severity  *  *  *." 

Complexity  of  proble7n 

"It  seems  an  absurd  oversimplification  and  an  insult  to  any  intelligent  group  of 
people  to  assume  that  poverty,  human  suffering,  and  degrading  social  conditions 
would  suddenly  and  effectively  be  cured  in  any  country  and  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  of  poor  people  would  be  reduced  or  abolished  if  all  people  had 
contraceptives  freely  available  *  *  *. 

■'*  *  *  The  sad  truth  is  that  this  enormously  complex  set  of  economic,  social, 
political,  moral,  and  ethical  problems  of  nations  and  ethnic  groups  requires  far 
more  study,  research,  and  comprehension  than  is  at  present  available  *  *  *. 

"Do  we  perhaps  adopt  the  arrogant  verdict  that  wealthy  people  and  wealthy 
nations  have  the  right  to  large  families  because  they  can  afford  them,  but  that  the 
poor  people  and  less  industrialized  nations  have  no  right  to  the  happiness  of  larger 
families  because  they  cannot  afford  them?  What  a  mockery  of  decency  and 
respect  for  others  this  would  be." 

Population  as  the  chief  resource 

"There  prevails  a  deplorable  confusion  even  in  basic  economic  and  social 
concepts.  One  talks  about  resources  as  if  they  were  a  fixed  given  entity  in  a 
fixed  geographical  location.  To  me,  the  only  genuine  resources  on  this  earth, 
from  which  wealth  can  flow  in  ever-increasing  volume,  are  the  intelligence,  the 
skill,  the  creative  mind,  the  determination  to  manage,  and  work  of  people  *  *  *. 
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"People  are  the  resources  of  resources.  Why,  then,  should  one  say  that  in- 
creases in  population  cause  poverty  and  disaster?  *  *  * 

Food  can  be  provided 

"The  assertion  that  today  half  tlie  world  population  goes  to  bed  hungry  is 
fortunately  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  World  food  production  has  outpaced 
population  increase  so  much — according  to  FAO  estimates — that  in  reality  the 
United  States  does  not  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  its  surpluses  despite  an  enormous 
giveaway  with  payment  of  even  the  costs  of  delivery  in  the  recipient  countries. 
The  fact  is  that  all  countries  that  make  the  effort  can  produce  all  the  food  they 
need  if  they  use  the  overabundant  supplies  of  insecticides  and  pesticides,  of 
fertilizer,  and  of  cheap  motor  fuels  for  pumping  irrigation  water.   *  *   * 

"The  concept  of  population  pressure  on  resources — the  land-nuxn  ratio — is  also 
a  much  respected  and  venerated  example  of  erroneous  reasoning.  The  North 
American  Continent  was  overpopulated  when  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
it,  because  the  Indians  had  only  the  skills  to  carve  out  for  their  small  population 
a  scanty  living.  Today,  with  180  million  people  in  the  United  States,  we  are 
seriously  "underpopulated  b}'  any  standards  we  can  reasonably  apply  *  *  *. 

"I  have  convinced  myself  on  the  spot  that  India  can  produce  enough  food  for 
certainly  twice,  or  even  a  larger  population,  with  the  same  means  applied  else- 
where." 

Individual  choice 

"Why  is  it  assumed  that  husbands  and  wives  will  not  get  used  to  the  fact  that, 
in  order  to  have  4  living  children  of  age,  it  does  not  require  12  births?  Does  it 
not  imply,  contrary  to  historical  evidence,  that  the  human  being  is  devoid  of  any 
intelligence?  *  *  * 

"We  had  better  drop  the  arrogant  idea  that  because  we  are  the  leading  power 
today,  we  can  take  other  nations  into  a  sort  of  socio-politico-economic  and  sex 
clinic  and  thereby  solve  their  urgent  problems." 

SUMMARY  OF  REMARKS  BY  DR.  GEORGE  L.  MEHREN,  PROFESSOR  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST  IN  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  AND 
ON    THE    GIANNINI    FOUNDATION,    UNIVERSITY    OF   CALIFORNIA,    BERKELEY 

Since  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  Assembly,  Dr.  Mehren  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Population  and  economic  growth 

There  is  no  compelling  evidence — either  theoretical  or  empirical — that  "bur- 
geoning population,  particularly  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world,  is  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  economic  underdevelopment,  political  instability,  and 
social  tension."  It  is  also  entirely  gratuitous  to  assert  that  as  a  function  of 
"rapid  population  growth  *  *  *  per  capita  income  is  thereby  kept  at  a  low  level 
and  present  consumption  may  tend  to  limit  savings  needed  for  capital  formation." 
While  population  is  obviously  a  major  determining  variable  with  respect  to  levels 
and  rates  of  economic  development,  there  is  no  unique  causal  relationship  of  any 
density  measure  or  index  of  rates  of  change  in  population  to  standard  measures  of 
economic  growth.  This  is  a  major  caveat  in  discussing  the  issue  of  abundance 
or  famine  in  A.D.  2000. 

Projections  of  the  fiiture 

The  projection  devices  generally  used  indicating  future  food  "needs"  of  major 
regions  of  the  earth  are  heroically  simple  and  are  given  in  this  paper  with  the 
warning  that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  predictions.  Generally,  for  each  region 
there  has  been  developed  a  set  of  targets  for  calorie  intake  per  person  and  three 
alternative  levels  of  quality. 

Roughly,  by  A.D.  2000  population  will  have  doubled  in  Africa,  trebled  in  Latin 
America,  and  increased  by  about  250  percent  in  both  the  Far  East  and  Near  East. 

Food  increases 

Without  upgrading  diets  at  all  above  prevailing  levels,  and  with  medium-level 
population  projections,  necessities  for  increases  in  food  supplies  by  2000  A.D.  may 
be  specified  by  areas:  100  percent  for  Africa,  200  percent  for  Latin  America,  1.50 
percent  for  both  the  Far  East  and  Near  East. 

Taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  necessities  for  2000  A.D.,  in  terms  of  the  high 
target  are  impressive.  There  would  be  needed  an  increase  of  105  percent  in 
the  supply  of  cereals,  235  percent  in  pulses,  200  percent  in  animal  protein,  and 
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about  180  percent  in  food  supplies  generally.  If  population  does  increase  in 
general  conformity  with  United  Nations  medium-level  projections,  total  world 
food  supply  must  necessarily  double  in  20  years  and  nearly  treble  in  40  years. 

Resources  available 

Despite  the  limitations  of  climate  and  topography  in  many  of  the  lower  income 
regions,  the  projected  food  requirements  could  quite  easily  be  met  if  known  and 
available  technology  used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  could  suddenly  and 
quite  completely  be  infused  into  these  economies. 

Limiting  factors 

There  are  severe  institutional  limitations  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
and  there  are  severe  climatic  relationships  as  well.  Thus,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to 
conclude  that  there  is  little  basic  prospect  for  indigenous  production  of  foodstuffs 
in  anywhere  near  the  amounts  indicated  by  projections  noted  above. 

Barring  aid,  there  is  little  indication  that  within  the  next  few  years  there  can  be 
sufficient  change  in  low-income  economies  to  meet  even  the  low-level  projections 
of  diet  improvement  and  population  increase.  One  may  assume  that  it  is  unliliely 
that  either  the  population  projections  or  the  higher  level  quality  targets  will  be 
achieved. 

SUMMARY    OP    REMARKS    BY    DR.  SANFORD    DORNBTJSCH,  EXECUTIVE    HEAD,   DEPART- 
MENT OF  SOCIOLOGY,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  agree  with  Dr.  Mehren  that  statistical 
projections  of  the  future  are  most  untrustworthy,  and  I  must  agree  with  Dr. 
Brandt  that  the  problems  of  poverty  and  development  involve  far  more  factors 
than  population  alone.  In  fact,  I  can  accept  every  fact  stated  by  the  two  preced- 
ing speakers  and  yet  come  to  completely  different  conclusions  as  to  what  the 
United  States  should  do.  I  am  too  much  of  an  American  "activist"  to  believe 
that  tliis  country  can  leave  a  problem  as  serious  as  that  of  world  development 
without  making  some  effort  to  assist. 

Population  growth 

The  projections  concerning  population  growth  have,  indeed,  been  wrong  in  the 
last  few  years.  Population  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  all  the  estimates  have 
erred  on  the  low  side. 

Rising  expectations 

Perhaps  the  question  of  recurrent  famine  is  not  the  true  focus  of  attention  for 
our  discussion.  The  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  are  undergoing  a  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations.  They  do  not  feel  that  it  is  their  fate  to  stay  forever 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  They  demand  more  education,  more  industry,  more 
progress,  and  more  of  the  "good  things  of  life." 

By  focusing  on  development,  we  have  discussed  the  numerator  of  our  equation, 
but  what  about  the  denominator?  How  can  the  end  consumption  per  person 
ever  rise  if  the  denominator  rises  faster  than  the  numerator? 

U.S.  policy 

Included  in  the  program  of  the  United  States  should  be  a  policy  of  providing 
birth  control  information  to  those  requesting  it,  in  addition  to  seeing  what  we 
could  do  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  those  countries  who  are  attempting  to  raise 
their  living  standards.     Even  though  we  may  fail,  we  can  do  no  less  than  try. 

SUMMARY  OP  REMARKS  BY  DR.  JOHN  ROCK,  PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  OF  GYNECOLOGY, 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  AND  DIRECTOR,  ROCK  REPRODUCTIVE 
CLINIC  1 

Sex,  stress,  and  survival 

The  sexual  urge  is  a  natural  part  of  marriage  and  it  is  an  important  part  of  love. 
But  if  this  basic  drive  is  allowed  to  bring  forth  children  as  freely  as  nature  provides 
the  opportunity,  we  will  find  the  tensions  in  our  life  increasing  to  the  breaking 
point.  Should  we  human  beings  imitate  the  lemmings,  who  reproduce  until 
there  are  so  many  of  them  that  they  go  berserk  and  rush  into  the  sea? 

>  Editor's  note:  Dr.  Rock  met  the  press  of  San  Francisco  at  a  press  conference  before  his  address  to  the 
ban  Francisco  Assembly.  He  also  broadcast  a  radio  interview  after  speaking  to  the  conference.  This 
summary  digests  remarks  from  all  three  events. 
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Population  and  development 

The  population  problem  as  I  have  seen  it  rests  in  the  discrepancy  between  the 
growth  rates  in  the  various  countries  and  the  ability  of  these  countries  to  supply 
what  their  population  needs  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

The  problem  is  one  of  time.  The  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt  is  a  glaring  example. 
To  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  Egypt  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  arable 
land,  then  find  money  enough  to  invest  in  farm  machinery,  and  then  educate  the 
people  to  use  it.  They  started  building  the  Aswan  Dam  to  increase  the  arable 
land.  It  is  a  tremendous  project  and  by  the  time  it  is  finished,  a  few  years  from 
now,  it  is  estimated  the  population  of  Egypt  will  have  risen  so  high  that  the 
standard  of  living  cannot  have  risen  a  bit.     They  will  be  fortunate  to  stand  still. 

In  the  United  States,  as  well,  the  growth  rate  is  outpacing  our  abihty  to  handle 
population  properly,  as  our  crowded  cities  demonstrate. 

Education,  food,  and  a  higher  standard  of  hving  are  linked.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  provide  world  leadership  toward  these  goals.  Nobody 
who  has  seen  the  tremendous  misery  abounding  in  less  fortunate  nations  should, 
in  my  opinion,  oppose  restriction  of  the  birth  rate  to  match  the  death  rate.  If 
we  do  not  do  something  to  restrict  population  in  these  countries,  they  will  rise 
up  and  follow  demigods  who  will  satisfy  their  own  selfish  interests  or  the  atomic 
bomb  will  take  care  of  the  war  which  they  will  precipitate. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  any  group  in  this  country  to  try  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  most 
favored  nation  on  earth  in  the  attempt  to  provide  world  leadership  in  restricting 
population.  We  offer  help  to  other  countries  in  other  ways.  Why  can  we  not 
help  them  in  this  problem? 

Methods  require  research 

As  to  methods  of  birth  control,  a  properly  financed  research  program  could,  in 
5  years'  time,  make  the  rhythm  method  absolutely  foolproof.  Government 
authorities  so  far  have  not  been  wilhng  to  sanction  such  a  study. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  8  years  of  study  of  oral  contraceptives,  that  if 
used  exactly  as  prescribed,  protection  against  pregnancy  is  absolute.  Cost,  of 
course,  is  prohibitive  for  many  nations.  However,  cooperation  of  government, 
pharmaceutical  houses,  and  chemists  could  lower  cost,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  this  will  occur. 

A  public  policy  needed 

As  it  becomes  increasingl}^  obvious  that  international  safety  depends  on  a  low- 
ering of  the  growth  rate  of  other  countries,  this  country  will  establish  a  public 
policy  which  will  not  only  take  care  of  our  own  growth  rate  but  will  attack  the 
growth  rate  of  other  countries  too. 

There  is  no  basic  difference  among  attitudes  of  var  us  religions  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  need  to  limit  the  family  to  that  number  of  children  which  can  be 
properly  nourished  and  educated.     The  only  difference  is  that  of  method. 
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Participants. 

Assembly  staff. 

The  American  Assembly. 

Introduction 

The  George  Washington  University  American  Assembly  on  the  Population 
Dilemma  reflects  the  deep  concern  of  the  university  community  for  the  society 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  believe  we  must  take  a  position  of  leadership  in 
bringing  about  careful  consideration  of  those  issues  which  most  closely  affect 
mankind. 

As  a  university  which  has  been  in  our  Nation's  Capital  for  nearly  150  years, 
we  find  that  the  community  we  have  come  to  serve  is  not  only  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  even  the  United  States;  the  mission  we  now  face  is  to  serve  the 
world — -a  world  which  modern  transportation  and  communication  have  made 
smaller,  but  which  mankind  is  making  larger  through  a  population  explosion. 
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This  concept  of  world  service  is  easier  to  enunciate  than  to  put  into  practice, 
but  the  university  aheady  has  deep  involvements  in  world  service.  We  are  now 
educating  students  from  82  foreign  countries,  offering  special  programs  for  visiting 
scholars  and  scientists,  experiencing  a  surge  of  mterest  in  our  international  affairs 
curriculums,  and  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  our  involvement. 

This  American  Assembly,  we  believe,  is  also  an  important  part  of  our  service 
to  the  community.  It  focuses  attention  on  a  problem  that  is  not  uniquely  ours, 
but  a  dilemma  that  is  now  facing  the  entire  world.  And  this  is  not  our  first 
expression  of  interest.  For  several  years  we  have  had  a  research  project  in 
population  studies  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Harold  Geisert.  These  studies 
have  led  to  a  series  of  published  reports  available  from  the  university. 

Thomas  Henry  Carroll,  President. 

From  the  Editor 

Participants  in  an  American  Assembly  have  the  benefit  of  carefully  prepared 
background  papers,  written  and  edited  by  authorities  in  the  field.  Each  assembly 
has  its  own  speakers  and  expert  participants.  A  "report"  of  the  thinking  of  an 
assembly  has  a  direct  relationship  to  these  resource  materials. 

In  1963  McGraw-Hill  published  "The  Population  Dilemma"  in  a  paperback 
edition,  available  at  many  newsstands  and  bookstores.  Edited  by  Dr.  Philip 
Hauser,  the  materials  are  identical  with  those  provided  the  George  Washington 
University  American  Assembly,  held  at  the  Airlie  Conference  Center,  November 
14  to  17,  1963.  The  importance  of  the  subject  was  verified  by  the  largest  at- 
tendance recorded  for  an  American  Assembly. 

For  those  who  have  not  read  the  background  papers,  we  include  with  this  final 
report  of  the  George  Washington  University-American  Assembly,  the  speeches  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Gardner.  The  views  of  Father  John  A.  O'Brien,  research  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  have  been  widely  publicized  and  were, 
in  the  instance  of  our  assembly,  "off  the  record."  Father  O'Brien,  who  spoke  as 
an  individual,  has  presented  his  views  recently  in  articles  published  simultaneously 
in  Ave  Maria,  a  national  Catholic  weekly,  and  the  Christian  Century. • 

Readers  of  this  report  are  urged  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  "Population 
Dilemma"  and  form  their  own  opinions  on  the  issues  involved.  While  this 
report  may  reflect  the  editorial  style  of  the  director  of  the  George  Washington 
University'- American  Assembly,  it  survived  a  strenuous  plenary  session,  in 
which  it  was  subjected  to  searching  criticism  and  revision.  In  the  editor's 
personal  view,  the  report  has  emerged  from  that  sentence-by-sentence  revision  a 
strengthened  and  improved  document. 

Particular  credit  is  due  the  participants  in  the  panel  presentation  chaired  by  Dr. 
Oscar  Harkavy  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  very  competent  staff  of  discussion 
leaders  and  rapporteurs. 

John  Anthony  Brown,  Jr., 

Assembly  Director  and  Editor. 

Final  Report — The  Population  Dilemma 

The  George  Washington  University  American  Assembly — This 
final  report  on  the  "Population  Dilemma,"  was  adopted  by  the  partic- 
ipants in  plenary  session,  Sunday,  November  17,  1963.  This  report 
does  not  include  everything  that  was  discussed  at  the  assembly, 
nor  does  it  reflect  ideas  presented  in  only  one  of  the  four  panels. 
It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  American  Assembly  for  participants  to 
affix  their  signatures,  and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  every  partici- 
pant necessarily  subscribes  to  every  recommendation. 

The  condition  of  mankind  is  such  that  there  have  never  been  so  many  hungrj"- 
people  on  this  globe.  A  continuing  high  birth  rate  and  a  falling  death  rate  have 
created  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  population  growth.  The  process  has  reached 
a  point  at  which  no  authoritative  prediction  of  population  warrants  indifference 
or  apathy. 


'  Reprints,  in  limited  number,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of  Public  Relations,  the  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  P.C,  20006. 
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The  relationship  of  the  earth's  population  to  its  natural  resources  and  its 
man-made  institutions,  is  a  crucial  matter  if  mankind  is  not  to  abandon  the 
future  to  the  brutal  laws  of  nature  and  chance.  The  impact  of  accelerating 
population  growth  on  peace  and  well-being  presents  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

This  George  Washington  Univereity  American  Assembly  beUeves  that: 

a.  Man's  present  inability  to  deal  with  the  basic  needs  of  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  population  suggests  that  a  dampening  of  the  rate  of  world  popula- 
tion growth  is  imperative.  The  estimated  present  rate  of  worldwide  population 
increase  is  approximately  2  percent  per  year.  We  believe  that  this  rate  should 
be  reduced  by  at  least  a  half. 

b.  Efforts  to  deal  with  problems  of  economic  development  without  regard 
for  the  rate  of  population  growth  are  absurd  and  wasteful.  Present  concepts  of 
economic  growth,  particularly  as  applied  to  less  developed  areas  of  the  world, 
indicate  the  desirability  of  considering  the  impact  of  population  growth  on 
economic  development.  At  the  best  these  two  forces  may  cancel  each  other.  At 
the  worst  the  planes  of  living  will  be  lowered. 

c.  Present  efforts  to  study  and  understand  the  consequences  of  accelerating 
population  growth,  although  far  from  adequate,  are  indicative  of  a  growing 
worldwide  concern.  Present  support  for  the  concept  of  planning  family  size 
and  responsibh'  controlling  births  comes  from  divergent  sources  that  are  sur- 
prisingly close  in  their  analysis  of  the  problem.  In  method  of  population  limita- 
tion, the  disagreement  is  still  wide.  The  problem  involves,  for  many  people, 
moral  issues  and  deep  personal  convictions.  It  requires  and  demands  cooperation 
and  good  will. 

d.  The  world  has  achieved  a  phenomenal  improvement  in  death  control;  the 
next  step  must  be  the  achievement  of  a  corresponding  improvement  in  birth 
control. 

e.  Family  size  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  personal  choice  by  parents.  Such 
choice  ought  to  be  based  on  knowledge  of  the  consequences  to  the  family  and 
to  society,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  means  of  effective  family  planning.  Since 
reliance  on  voluntary  self-regulation  may  permit  those  who  are  uninformed, 
irresponsible  or  indifferent  to  continue  to  procreate  at  an  undesirable  rate, 
strong  efforts  must  be  made  to  encourage  everyone  to  deal  responsibly  with  this 
problem. 

I.     POPULATION    .\ND    WORLD    AFFAIRS 

The  consequences  of  the  present  population  explosion  ai-e  destructive  to  the 
achievement  of  rising  expectations  in  the  low  income  countries.  Where  the 
present  gap  between  hope  and  reality  is  broadest,  it  is  possible  that  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  techniques  of  health  care  and  sanitation  can  so  suddenly 
transform  the  ratio  of  births  to  deaths  that  the  prospect  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  gives  way  in  face  of  a  tidal  wave  of  people  in  need  of  food,  housing, 
education,  and  other  necessities  of  life. 

This  assembly  does  not  believe  that  efforts  at  population  control  are  the 
exclusive  answer  to  these  problems.  The  complexities  of  sound  economic  and 
social  development  and  reform  go  beyond  population  size,  but  cannot  go  far 
without  serious  consideration  of  this  essential  factor.  Economic  measures — 
liberalization  of  international  trade,  investment,  and  access  to  and  development 
of  natural  resources — may  be  an  effective  means  of  raising  world  income  per 
capita  and  reducing  income  disparities.  These  economic  results  are  desirable  in 
mitigating  international  frictions.  In  addition,  raising  incomes  per  capita  together 
with  the  increasing  of  educational  opportunities  in  the  less  developed  countries 
may  well  promote  reduced  birth  rates. 

The  days  of  mass  migration  in  search  of  a  better  life  are  over.  Migration  will 
not  be  adequate  in  face  of  the  probable  rate  of  world  population  growth,  although 
it  may  reduce  pressures  temporarily  in  a  given  local  area.  Basic  solutions  must 
be  found  elsewhere. 

Our  concern  for  the  impact  of  burgeoning  population  on  world  affairs  leads 
us  to  recommend: 

1.  The  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  in  making  effective  information  regarding  the  techniques  of  birth 
control  widely  available  for  those  who  request  it. 

2.  Increased  support  be  given  to  the  collection  of  improved  population  and 
other  demographic  statistics;  to  continuing  analysis  and  projection  of  these 
data;  to  analysis  of  the  interrelationship  between  demographic  and  socioeconomic 
variables;  and  to  the  dissemination  of  this  information. 
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3.  That  U.S.  aid  will  be  most  effective  in  those  cases  in  which  the  recipient 
countries  have  developed  effective  and  comprehensive  plans  which  include 
attention  to  population  problems  as  well  as  to  fiscal,  monetary,  natural  resource, 
public  administration,  industrial  development,  and  other  questions  of  importance 
to  the  development  of  the  county.  It  is  our  position  that  U.S.  aid  should  also 
be  directed  to  help  low  per  capita  income  countries  to  develop  effective  and 
comprehensive  plans  related  to  population  control. 

4.  That  those  agencies,  public  and  private,  giving  assistance  to  countries  in 
the  planning  of  development  should  take  particular  care  to  call  attention  to 
the  implications  of  the  population  growth  of  such  countries. 

5.  The  population  explosion  is  not  only  a  concern  of  governments  and  inter- 
national political  organizations,  but  also  of  the  international,  nongovernmental 
scientific  community.  We  recommend  that  these  groups  undertake  research  and 
disseminate  information  about  population  problems,  birth  control,  and  the 
nature  of  the  reproductive  process. 

6.  Since  most  advocates  of  birth  regulation  stress  the  privacy  of  the  decisions 
that  must  be  made  to  achieve  responsible  parenthood,  and  since  the  motivation 
of  the  individual  is  involved  in  any  voluntary  program  of  birth  control,  we  urge 
the  great  religious  and  other  private  organizations  to  take  leadership  in  moti- 
vating people  to  accept  the  basic  concept  of  responsible  family  planning.  The 
influence  of  many  of  these  private  international  organizations  transcends  national 
boundaries  and  rises  above  the  exigencies  of  rapid  political  change  and  economic 
fluctuation.  Some  of  these  deal  directly  and  intimately  with  the  individual  and 
his  conscience,  where  the  personal  decisions  must  be  made  in  the  area  of  volun- 
tary population  regulation. 

The  task  belongs  not  just  to  the  state,  nor  to  the  organized  religious  groups; 
it  is  a  task  for  all  the  moral  and  ethical  forces  in  our  society;  it  is  particularly 
a  task  of  the  educational  institutions. 

II.    POPULATION    AND    NATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

This  assembly  is  aware  that  there  are  current  national  problems  which  are 
related  to  the  rapid  population  growth  of  recent  years.  We  are  equally  aware 
that  every  responsible  demographic  authority  predicts  a  substantial  expansion  of 
our  national  population  without  regard  to  our  success  in  finding  solutions  for 
current  problems  of  urban  congestion,  transportation,  air  pollution,  educational 
faciUties  and  personnel,  and  depletion  of  water,  timber,  and  other  resources. 
We  have  unused  productive  capacity;  we  have  not  approached  the  maximum 
population  which  our  resources  can  maintain.  But  optimism  without  regard  to 
the  present  facts  of  population  growth  and  the  widely  disseminated  projections  of 
population  could  lead  us  to  the  very  position  we  wish  to  avoid — one  which  sees 
social  and  economic  progress  retarded  by  excessive  and  badly  distributed  popula- 
tion growth.  We  also  feel  that  there  is  no  economic  justification  for  the  over- 
simplified idea  that  population  growth  automatically  creates  new  markets  which 
in  turn  support  a  growing  labor  force. 

Our  concern  for  the  impact  of  burgeoning  population  on  our  social,  cultural, 
economic,  and  political  institutions  leads  us  to  recommend: 

1.  Immediate  and  extensive  efforts  be  made  to  inform  the  people  of  this  country 
of  the  projections  of  population  growth  and  of  the  enormous  problems  inherent 
therein.  This  should  be  undertaken  by  the  political,  educational,  civic,  and  reli- 
gious leaders  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  by  the  media  of  mass  communication.  More- 
over, our  political  leadership  should  encourage,  through  the  United  Nations,  a 
stepped  up  program  of  awakening  world  leadership  to  this  problem. 

2.  Increased  and  intensified  research  and  investigation  of  the  impact  on  our 
society  of  population  trends;  such  research  and  investigation  to  be  supported  by 
both  public  and  private  financial  grants.  This  problem,  we  believe,  should  be 
assigned  a  high  priority. 

3.  Increased  and  intensified  research  and  investigation  of  the  biological  and 
medical  aspects  of  human  reproduction  in  order  that  a  variety  of  techniques  and 
procedures  to  control  reproduction  may  be  developed. 

4.  Efforts  to  promote  responsible  parenthood  require  more  information  about 
the  role  of  social  and  cultural  factors  as  they  relate  to  family  size.  This  assembly 
urges  the  expansion  of  applied  research  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  to 
provide  more  information  in  this  field. 

5.  Wide  dissemination  of  information  about  birth  control  at  low  or  no  cost  for 
those  who  desire  it,  with  full  recognition  that  the  right  to  decide  what  steps  to 
take  and  methods  to  use  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  should  not  be  abridged  by 
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local  law  or  restriction.     Such  laws  and  restrictions,  now  seldom  rigorously  en- 
forced, should  be  replaced  by  the  concept  of  individual  responsibility. 

6.  That  medically  approved  methods  of  birth  control,  including  effective 
contraceptive  devices,  be  made  available  at  low  or  no  cost  to  all  those  who  recjuest 
them,  and  that  they  be  provided  at  public  expense  by  public  health  clinics  and 
health  centers. 

7.  Honoring  the  requests  of  fertile  individuals  for  sterilization  when  there  is  no 
violation  of  the  patient's  or  physician's  moral  convictions. 

8.  The  revision  of  present  policy  and  programs  related  to  family  and  child 
Avelfare  which  seek  to  minimize  unwanted  and  rejected  offspring  be  carefully 
examined  lest  efforts  to  deal  with  irresponsible  parents  lead  to  harm  to  innocent 
children. 

9.  The  appointment  of  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Population  as  suggested 
by  Senators  Clark  and  Gruening  in  Senate  Concurrent  Ptesolution  56,  and  the 
substantially  increased  programs  of  research  within  the  NIH  as  called  for  in  the 
same  resolution. 

10.  Continued  efforts  to  accelerate  economic  growth,  broaden  employment 
opportunities,  and  revise  and  expand  vocational  training  programs,  together  with 
assurances  that  these  will  be  available  to  all  segments  of  the  population  without 
prejudicial  discrimination. 

11.  Comprehensive  programs  of  natural  resource  conservation  which  become 
increasingly  important  as  population  growth  trends  become  realities. 

12.  The  introduction  of  information  concerning  responsible  family  planning 
into  the  programs  of  schools  and  religious  organizations,  and  particularly  into 
the  media  of  mass  communication.  The  subject  should  receive  attention  in  pub- 
licly supported  adult  education  programs  and  local  social  agencies. 

13.  All  the  above  suggestions  for  short-  and  long-range  iiational  and  interna- 
tional action  demand  qualified  professional  personnel  beyond  our  present  supply. 
Educational  facilities  must  be  expanded  in  all  these  fields  and  efforts  made  to 
attract  qualified  people  to  the  professions  needed. 

These  recommendations,  if  put  into  effect  widely,  will  have  their  own  side 
effects  with  which  society  will  have  to  deal.  This  assembly  recognizes  that  some 
of  our  recommendations  may  create  new  problems.  We  feel  that  study  and 
research,  experiment  and  action,  are  very  much  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  first  steps  are  underway,  supported  by  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of 
responsible  churchmen  of  virtually  all  major  faiths,  a  new  courage  on  the  part  of 
some  political  leaders,  a  real  breakthrough  in  effectiveness  by  agencies  which  have 
been  privately  organized  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  population  growth — of 
which  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  and  the  Population  Council  are  out- 
standing examples.  The  great  foundations  have  declared  their  interest  and 
already  devoted  extensive  funds  to  population  problems. 

This  George  Washington  University  American  Assembly  believes  that  the  facts 
justify  not  panic,  but  confident  action. 

The  choices  here  are  hard  ones.  Population  growth  almost  inevitably  leads  to 
multiplication  of  state  controls,  even  in  our  free  society.  Yet  control  of  popula- 
tion increases  also  involves  some  state  action  in  a  field  of  rights  peculiarly  private. 
For  a  free  societv  there  is  here  a  true  dilemma. 


Population,  Its  Impact  on  Our  National  Society 
(Address  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  an  American  Assembly  under  the  auspices 
of  George  Washington  University. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  American  Assembly  as  a  forum  for 
serious  public  discussion,  and  for  the  great  institution  of  higher  learning  headed 
by  my  good  friend  Thomas  Carroll. 

Through  the  years  I  have  watched  most  approvingly  the  emergence  of  our 
American  universities  as  more  active  participants  in  the  public  life  of  our  country. 
There  is  no  trend  in  American  life  I  would  encourage  more  willingly  or  more 
enthusiastically. 

Our  country  faces  grave  national  and  international  challenges  that  require  the 
devoted  and  active  attention  of  our  best  educated,  best  cultivated  minds. 

These  problems,  like  the  problem  you  are  discussing  in  this  assembly,  are 
usually  exceedingly  complex.     They  require  not  only  our  best  educated  minds, 
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but  they  require  them  in  concert,  working  across  the  lines  of  our  academic  disci- 
plines and  across  the  barriers  that  too  often  have  existed  between  the  academic 
world  and  what  is  called  the  world  of  practical  affairs. 

Actually,  nothing  could  be  more  practical  than  the  training  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

This  is  no  job  for  men  and  women  isolated  from  or  indifferent  to  the  rushing 
tide  of  current  events.  It  is  a  task  for  people  who  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
problems  of  our  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  business  and  government,  as  in  all  the  phases  of  our 
society,  there  is  an  ever-growing  need  for  the  insights,  the  expert  knowledge,  the 
historical  perspective,  which  men  with  advanced  education  can  bring  to  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  policy. 

In  the  Commerce  Department,  many  of  our  principal  officials  have  academic 
as  well  as  business  backgrounds.  And  I  think  this  is  becoming  increasingly  true 
also  of  American  business  management. 

There  is  a  merging  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  scholar,  the  administrator,  and 
the  public  policymaker.  This  is  reflected  in  those  who  have  been  brought  to- 
gether to  pool  their  knowledge  and  understanding  in  these  American  Assemblies. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  your 
program  on  population,  not  only  because  our  Bureau  of  Census  has  some  of  the 
leading  experts  in  this  field,  but  also  because  almost  everything  we  do  in  the 
Department  to  promote  the  development  of  the  American  economy  is  conditioned 
by  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  population  growth. 

If  the  popidation  statistics  teach  us  nothing  else,  they  remind  us  that  the  future 
grows  out  of  the  past.  What  has  happened  in  our  population  trends  sets  the 
stage — and  to  a  large  extent  establishes  the  limits — for  our  future  development  as 
a  nation. 

People,  after  all,  are  the  essence  of  a  nation.  The  United  States  is  a  people 
first  and  a  geographical  area  second.  Our  coimtry  is  what  it  is  because  of  the 
skills,  the  know-how,  the  education,  the  health,  the  energy,  the  character,  and  the 
ideals  of  our  people. 

To  understand  what  an  enlightened  government  and  an  enlightened  people 
can  do — and  what  we  must  do — we  have  to  begin  with  the  demographic  profile 
of  our  Nation. 

This  concept  is  still  surprisingly  little  understood  in  business  or  government — 
despite  the  fact  that  both  make  constant  use  of  population  data.  We  are  still 
pretty  much  the  slave  of  traditional  habits  of  thought.  We  tend  to  concentrate 
on  the  gross  figures  on  population  growth  and  decline  without  looking  within  these 
gross  numbers  to  see  where  the  most  significant  shifts  are  taking  place. 

Many  people  are  very  much  disturbed  these  days  by  the  ballooning  figures  on 
world  population  growth — ^especially  the  trends  in  the  less  developed  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  These  figures  have  aroused,  very  under- 
standably, all  of  the  old  Malthusian  fears  that  population  will  soon  outrun  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

But  this  concentration  on  the  astonishing  figures  on  population  growth  and 
potential  growth  in  the  world  has  had  an  inverse  effect  on  the  thinking  of  many 
Americans.  They  see  that,  in  the  United  States,  Malthus'  thesis  seems  to  be 
inoperative.  So,  while  many  of  their  feUow  citizens  may  be  overly  concerned 
about  our  domestic  situation,  they  are  inclined  to  dismiss  completely  the  problem 
aspects  of  our  population  growth.  They  tend  to  see  our  rapid  population  growth 
in  the  postwar  period  as  the  benign  producer  of  larger  and  larger  markets. 

The  truth,  as  far  as  our  domestic  situation  is  concerned,  lies  somewhat  between 
the  fears  of  the  Malthusians  and  the  enthusiasms  of  many  market  researchers. 

Population  changes  in  the  United  States  present  us  with  both  problems  and 
opportunities.  Tlie  big  challenges  are  to  appreciate  the  imphcations  of  these 
changes,  and  to  plan  carefully  so  we  will  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  problems 
or  lose  out  on  the  opportunities. 

And  this  planning  cannot  be  done  properly  unless  we  are  more  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  within  our  overall  pattern  of  fairly  rapid  population  growth. 

Let  me  cite  one  illustration:  Latin  America's  population  is  currently  growing 
at  2^  percent  per  year.  In  Europe,  the  rate  is  less  than  1  percent  a  year.  The 
United  States  seems  to  fall  comfortably  in  between,  with  a  population  growth  of 
about  1.5  percent  a  year. 

Our  population  growth  rate  is  down  somewhat  from  the  1.7  percent  at  the 
1950's,  but  the  postwar  baby  boom  has  not  tapered  off  as  markedly  in  the  United 
States  as  it  has  in  Western  Europe.     This  means  we  will  be  much  less  likely  to 
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develop  the  kind  of  tight  labor  market  in  the  future  which  would  push  up  our 
labor  costs  and  threaten  our  competitive  position  in  the  world.  But  it  does  not 
mean  we  can  ignore  the  implications  of  population  growth. 

On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  we  face  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  is  to  create  sufficient  job  opportunities  for  the  wave  of" young  people 
born  in  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II.  Yet,  one  of  our  handi- 
caps in  stimulating  faster  economic  growth  to  create  these  jobs  may  well  be  the 
shortage  of  dynamic  young  executives  and  experienced  supervisory"  personnel  in 
the  35  to  44  age  group — the  age  bracket  which,  in  the  remaining  years  of  this 
decade,  will  reflect  the  lower  birth  rates  of  the  1930's.  Despite  a  very  substantial 
growth  in  our  total  population  in  this  decade  we  will  actually  have  fewer  people 
in  this  key  age  group  in  1970. 

The  population  problem  in  the  United  States,  then,  is  essentially  a  problem 
of  understanding  and  planning — of  understanding  the  nature  of  our  population 
profile  and  the  trends  affecting  it,  and  of  planning  to  achieve  our  national  objec- 
tives under  the  conditions  imposed  by  our  demographic  situation. 

This  demographic  context  is  dominated,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  2.7  milUon  a  year.  An 
American  baby  is  born  approximately  every  7t2  seconds.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion births,  deaths,  immigration  and  emigration,  there's  an  addition  of  1  to  our 
population  every  11  seconds.  Every  morning  we  wake  up  to  a  nation  with  8,000 
more  people  to  feed. 

In  1960,  the  date  of  last  census,  the  total  was  nearly  180  million  Americans. 
Now  it  is  estimated  at  more  than  190  million.  And  if  the  current  growth  rate  of 
1.5  percent  a  year  continues,  you  might  mark  on  your  great-gi-andchildren's 
calendar  the  date  2073.  The  population  of  the  United  States  would  hit  1  billion 
in  that  j^ear — just  a  little  over  a  century  from  now. 

Until  recently  our  census  experts  thought  the  1  billion  figure  would  come  14 
years  earlier,  in  2059.  But  the  drop  from  1.7  to  1.5  percent  a  year  in  our  growth 
rate  makes  a  big  difference  when  it  is  projected  over  a  century.  At  the  current 
rate,  we  would  expect  to  have  807  million  people  in  2059,  or  nearly  200  million 
fewer  Americans  because  of  this  apparently  slight  change  in  the  growth  rate. 

Actually,  so  many  factors  can  affect  population  trends  we  cannot  realistically 
project  our  population  growth  over  so  long  a  span.  So  let  me  shorten  the  range 
considerably  and  just  look  at  what  the  population  statistics  can  tell  us  about  the 
year  1970. 

What  will  the  United  States  be  like  7  years  from  now,  in  terms  of  population, 
the  output  of  our  economy,  employment  opportunities,  markets,  and  the  living 
conditions  of  our  people? 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  our  population  is  expected  to  be  about  210  million — 
an  increase  of  29  million  over  1960.  This  will  follow  increases  of  28  million  in  the 
1950's  and  19  million  in  the  1940's. 

But  when  we  look  at  what  our  population  growth  will  mean  for  our  economy, 
the  mere  figure  of  29  million  more  potential  customers  does  not  tell  us  very  much. 

The  businessman  needs  to  know  who  these  customers  will  be.  Will  they  be 
teenagers?     Will  they  be  newly  married  couples?     Will  they  be  retired  people? 

The  businessman  also  needs  to  know  how  much  more  money  these  potential 
customers  will  have  to  spend.  He  needs  to  know  where  they  will  be  living  in 
order  to  design  his  marketing  and  distribution  methods.  He  needs  to  know 
whether  these  additional  millions  will  be  buying  new  homes,  new  cars,  more  baby 
food,  more  services,  or  what  have  you? 

We  can  get  the  answers  to  some  of  these  questions  from  our  census  figures. 
We  know  we  will  have  a  42.5-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  people  14  to  19 
years  old  because  they  have  already  been  born  and  counted.  We  know  we  will 
have  a  53.5-percent  increase  in  the  20-  to  24-year  age  group  for  the  same  reason. 
These  are  the  statistical  results  of  the  postwar  baby  boom,  following  a  period  of 
very  low  birth  rates  in  the  1930's  and  early  1940's. 

But  we  don't  know,  for  example,  just  how  many  of  these  young  people  will  be 
marrying  in  a  particular  year,  how  many  will  be  buying  houses,  or  how  many 
will  be  having  children. 

The  cause  of  the  baby  boom  in  the  late  1940's  is  well  known,  and  decidedly  non- 
economic.  But  the  continuation  of  that  boom  has  reflected  economic  conditions 
as  well  as  other  cultural  factors. 

There  is  a  complex  interaction  between  population  trends  and  economic  trends. 
The  changes  in  our  population  growth  and  in  the  distribution  of  population  by 
age  and  sex  have  great  impact  upon  our  economic  opportunities  and  problems. 
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But  what  happens  in  our  economy  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  various  population 
groups,  in  turn,  has  considerable  influence  on  future  population  patterns.  The 
ability  to  find  jobs  influences  marriage  decisions.  It  afi'ects  decisions  to  establish 
separate  households.     It  affects  the  timing  and  the  number  of  children. 

In  the  1930's,  our  fertility  rate — that  is,  the  number  of  children  born  per  1,000 
women  of  childbearing  age — dropped  sharply.  It  fell  to  76  in  1933  and  climbed 
only  slowly  during  the  rest  of  the  decade.  It  was  only  86  in  1945,  before  the  rate 
soared  to  il3  in  1947  with  the  return  of  our  servicemen. 

During  the  whole  postwar  period,  our  young  people  have  married  earlier,  they 
have  had  their  children  earlier,  more  of  them  have  had  children,  and  more  of  them 
have  had  larger  families.  The  significant  shift  in  family  size  has  been  from  no 
childi'en  or  only  one  child  to  more  families  of  two  and  three  children.  There  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  very  large  families,  and  only  moderate  increases 
in  the  number  with  four,  five,  and  six  children. 

In  this  context  the  fertility  rate  has  varied.  It  dropped  after  the  initial  demobili- 
zation of  our  servicemen.  Then  it  grew  gradually  during  the  booming  years  of 
the  mid-1950's,  reaching  a  peak  of  122.7  in  1957. 

Since  1957  the  fertility  rate  has  declined,  although  last  year  it  was  still  frac- 
tionally higher  than  at  the  first  postwar  peak  in  1947.  This  decline  may  or  may 
not  reflect  the  fact  that  our  economic  growth  has  been  slower  since  1957  than  it 
was  in  the  earlier  postwar  period.  It  is  still  too  early  to  establish  this  relation- 
ship, but  the  implication  is  nevertheless  there. 

Our  fertility  rate  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the  business  cycle,  and  because 
of  the  broader  knowledge  of  family  planning  today,  it  may  be  much  more  sensitive 
to  these  cyclical  changes  than  it  was  in  the  1930's.  A  slight  decline  in  the  level  of 
economic  activity  may  have  a  proportionally  larger  impact  on  population  growth. 

These  things  are  all  important  to  homebuilders  and  to  other  businessmen  whose 
markets  are  affected  by  changes  in  household  and  family  patterns.  They  point  up 
the  circular  relationship  of  population  and  economic  prosperity,  and  warn  us 
clearly  not  to  expect  population  trends  to  bail  us  out  of  some  of  our  troubles  if  we 
neglect  to  pursue  the  policies  necessary  to  assure  full  employment  and  a  higher 
rate  of  economic  growth  between  now  and  1970. 

In  the  Commerce  Department  we  have  tried  to  make  some  projections  of  what 
our  national  economy  might  look  like  at  the  end  of  this  decade,  in  the  1968-70 
period.     To  do  this,  we  have  had  to  make  certain  assumptions. 

We  assume  that  population  trends  will  not  change  greatly.  And  this  in  itself 
embodies  the  assumption  that  we  will  have  a  strong  economy  during  the  remaining 
years  of  this  decade. 

We  assume  that  the  President's  program  of  tax  reduction  will  be  adopted  to 
stimulate  consumer  demand  and  encourage  greater  business  investment. 

We  assume  that  our  unemployment  problem  will  be  reduced  to  more  manage- 
able levels  and  that  we  will  have  reasonably  full  employment  without  serious 
inflation. 

We  assume,  in  short,  that  the  American  people  will  not  fail  to  do  those  things 
that  are  necessary  for  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  We 
assume  further  that  public  opinioii  will  support  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
the  development  and  adoption  of  the  policies  required  by  our  present  situation. 

What,  then,  will  this  mean  for  1970? 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  our  gross  national  product  should  hit  $750  billion,  in 
terms  of  1962  dollars.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  about  30  percent  over  our 
national  output  last  year. 

The  consumer  market  for  goods  and  services  would  expand  by  about  35  percent 
in  real  terms,  and  consumer  durables  would  rise  even  more — about  50  percent. 
Steel  production  would  be  running  at  about  135  million  tons  a  year,  compared  with 
107  million  this  year.  Automobile  production  would  be  close  to  10  million  units, 
compared  with  the  7.6  million  units  expected  this  year. 

In  this  $750  billion  economy,  consumer  incomes  after  taxes  would  increase  from 
$2,100  to  $2,400  per  person.  That  would  be  about  $1,100  more  per  family  in 
constant  1962  dollars. 

^The  market  for  all  consumer  durables  would  rise  from  $47.5  billion  in  1962  to 
$70  billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Other  consumer  expenditures  would  be 
split  evenly — at  $205  billion  each — between  nondurable  goods  and  consumer 
services. 

The  percentage  increase  in  services  is  expected  to  be  greater  for  nondurables, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  in  spending  for  services  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
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slower  than  in  the  postwar  period.  Expenditures  for  services,  which  include 
personal  housing,  were  depressed  during  the  great  depression  and  during  World 
War  II.  They  have  now  returned  to  the  level  of  1929,  and  their  share  of  our 
total  national  production  should  not  increase  significantly. 

In  projecting  our  economic  growth,  as  in  projecting' population,  the  gross 
figures  do  not  tell  the  most  significant  story.  Many  important  changes  will  be 
taking  place  in  the  structure  of  our  economy  and  in  the  composition  of  its  output 
in  the  remaining  years  of  this  decade. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  will  continue  to  employ  fewer  and  fewer 
people.  Mining,  transportation,  and  utilities  will  have  a  net  increase  in  employ- 
ment but  their  share  of  our  total  employment  will  continue  to  shrink. 

Services,  government,  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  are  expected  to 
continue  to  increase  their  share  of  our  total  employment.  And  construction  and 
trade,  which  declined  as  employers  of  labor  in  the  1950's,  are  expected  to  be 
somewhat  stronger  in  the  remainder  of  the  1960's.  Manufacturing,  on  the  other 
hand,  probably  will  not  be  the  rapid  growth  sector  in  terms  of  employment  that 
it  was  in  the  fifties.  Automation  and  increases  in  productivity  will  tend  to 
offset  the  growth  in  total  manufacturing  output. 

The  labor  force  available  to  the  1970  economy  is  expected  to  total  86  million 
workers — 13  miihon  more  than  in  1960.     And  it  also  will  be  significantly  different. 

Only  58  million  of  these  86  million  workers  will  have  been  in  the  labor  force 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade.  Earlier  retirements,  the  influx  of  more 
married  women,  and  the  addition  of  about  26  million  young  workers  during  the 
decade  wiU  give  us  a  somewhat  younger  and  less  experienced  work  force.  But 
it  will  also  be  a  better  educated  work  force.  More  than  half  of  our  total  adult 
population  in  1970  will  be  liigh  school  graduates. 

Each  year  more  of  our  poorly  educated  workers  are  passing  out  of  the  labor 
force.  Of  the  8.3  million  persons  25  years  old  and  over  who  had  had  less  than  5 
years  of  education  at  the  time  of  the  1960  census,  more  than  two-thirds  were 
persons  50  years  old  or  over. 

But  at  the  other  younger  end  of  our  labor  force  we  face  the  problem  of  school 
"dropout."  These  are  young  people  who  have  their  entire  working  lives  ahead 
of  them.  Yet  the  8  million  expected  to  drop  out  of  school  before  completing  their 
high  school  education  in  the  1960's  will  find  few  jobs  available  to  them  in  1970. 
Because  of  the  shifts  ir*  our  economic  mix,  white-collar  workers  who  generally 
require  better  education'.?  already  outnumber  our  blue-collar  workers.  x\nd  today 
most  factory  jobs  are  closed  to  people  who  lack  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  growth  of  service  industries,  of  administrative  and  office  activities,  and 
the  reduced  need  for  heavy  work  in  many  production  processes,  have  favored  the 
growing  employment  of  women.  These  jobs  must  continue  to  open  for  them  in 
increasijig  numbers  because  by  1970  we  will  have  about  3  million  more  married 
women  who  will  have  returned  to  the  available  work  force.  The  percentage  of 
women  14  years  old  and  over  who  are  in  the  labor  force  has  risen  from  20  percent 
in  1920  to  32  percent  in  1960.     By  1970  it  should  rise  to  34  percent. 

The  45-percent  increase  in  young  people  in  the  work  force  will  constitute  a 
great  challenge.  They  are  young  people  who  must  be  educated  and  trained  to 
fit  into  a  highly  complex  industrial  society. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  enrollments  in  our  high  schools  will  increase  by 
50  percent,  and  college  enrollments  will  nearly  double.  At  the  college  and  uni- 
versity level  this  will  require  $2.3  billion  a  year  for  new  facilities — over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  more  than  we  are  spending  today  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  shift  much  of  our  capital  investment  in  education 
from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  higher  levels,  even  if  our  birth  rates  should 
slack  off.  We  must  have  the  schools  in  the  right  places— where  the  children  will 
be — and  this  will  be  affected  as  much  by  our  population  migrations  as  by  our 
population  growth.  We  might  have  empty  classrooms  in  certain  areas  and  still 
have  critical  shortages  in  our  rapidly  growing  suburban  areas. 

Migration  patterns  are  of  paramount  importance  for  business  and  for  govern- 
ment at  every  level. 

Americans  continue  to  move  to  the  West,  and  if  this  well-established  trend 
continues,  in  1970  we  will  find  more  than  37  million  Americans — -17.6  percent  of 
our  total  population — living  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  second  major  m.igration  is  from  our  rural  areas  to  our  urban  centers. 
In  the  1950'3,  three-fourths  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States  experienced 
net  out-migration,  and  in  about  half  of  our  counties  this  migration  was  sufficient 
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to  offset  the  natural  population  growth.     These  counties  had  fewer  people  at 
the  end  of  the  decade,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  28  million 

more  people  in  1960.  ,.      o.  ..  ^u      ^-       ^      ^v,  u 

Many  of  these  counties  and  a  few  entire  States  are  threatened  with  becoming 
economic  backwaters  of  America.  The  markets  that  attract  new  investment 
are  thinning.  Property  values  are  depressed.  Local  governments  lack  suf- 
ficient revenues  to  provide  more  adequate  schools,   sewer  systems,   and  other 

public  facilities.  ,       .        x,  •        -i      •      ^i. 

It  is  the  young  people  who  are  leaving  these  areas— primarily  in  the  ages 
15  through  29— and  these  are  the  future  life's  blood  of  any  community.  Re- 
maining behind  are  the  older  people,  a  group  that  has  been  growing  as  a  propor- 
tion of  our  total  U.S.  population,  a  group  that  needs  more  hospital  services,  a 
group  that  finds  it  difficult  to  adapt  to  new  occupations  and  new  conditions. 

About  90  percent  of  our  U.S.  population  growth  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's 
was  in  the  212  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  that  embrace  central 
cities  of  50,000  or  more  and  their  surrounding  developed  areas.  If  this  trend 
continues  in  the  1960's,   140  million  Americans  will  hve  in  these  metropoUtan 

areas  in  1970.  ,       .,i  i-  i       xi.       r. 

This  means  more  than  65  percent  of  our  people  will  live  on  less  than  9  percent 
of  the  total  land  area  of  our  country.  The  population  density  of  urban  America 
will  be  greater  than  the  present  population  per  square  mile  in  India  or  Haiti. 

And  if  these  migration  trends  continue  until  our  U.S.  population  hits  1  billion, 
we  will  then  have  880  million  Americans  or  88  percent  of  our  total  population, 
living  on  this  same  9  percent  of  our  land  area. 

Within  these  metropolitan  areas,  as  everyone  knows,  it  has  been  the  suburbs 
that  have  had  the  greatest  increases.  They  grew  in  the  1950's  from  24  to  31  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  The  increase  was  17.9  milUon,  almost  equal  to  the 
total  1961  population  of  Canada. 

The  central  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  declined  in  population.  More  than 
one-fourth  had  losses  in  the  1950's,  and  of  our  five  largest  cities,  only  Los  Angeles 
had  an  increase  within  its  city  limits. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  older  suburban  dwellers  have  begun  to  move  back 
to  the  central  cities  in  substantial  numbers,  after  their  children  have  left  home  and 
the  parents  begin  to  feel  the  attractions  of  apartment  living.  Our  census  figures, 
however,  do  not  provide  evidence  of  a  return  to  the  cities.  A  check  of  the  move- 
ments of  white  men  55  years  and  over  in  a  number  of  metropolitan  areas  revealed 
that,  between  1955  and  1960,  at  least  4  persons  still  were  moving  out  of  the  central 
city  for  every  person  who  returned  from  the  suburbs. 

All  of  these  population  shifts  within  our  society  are  as  significant — if  not  more 
significant — for  the  United  States  than  the  simple  fact  of  rapid  population  growth. 
They  will  present  many  new  marketing  and  distribution  challenges  to  American 
businessmen,  and  many,  many  difficult  problems  for  our  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governments. 

Vast  sums  must  be  spent  c>n  expressways  and  mass  transit  facilities  to  accom- 
modate commuters  and  shoppers  in  our  sprawling  metropolitan  areas.  And  how 
we  plan  these  transportation  expenditures  could  have  a  major  impact  on  where  our 
people  will  choose  to  live  in  the  decades  ahead — on  whether  they  will  accelerate 
the  suburban  sprawl,  return  to  the  central  cities,  develop  satellite  communities, 
or  create  some  entirely  new  pattern  of  urban  development. 

Whatever  happens,  slums  must  be  cleared  and  housing  must  be  provided  for 
low-income  families  to  prevent  our  central  cities  from  deteriorating. 

Sewer  systems  and  other  sanitary  facilities  must  be  built  and  expanded  to  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  lakes.  Programs  must  be  initiated  to  assure 
the  protection  of  watertables  and  water  supplies  for  industry  and  personal  con- 
sumption. 

Police  forces  and  f^re  departments  must  be  expanded  to  protect  life  and  property 
from  the  greater  hazards  that  accompany  greater  concentrations  of  people. 

More  parks  and  recreational  facilities  must  be  provided  to  prevent  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  quality  of  American  life  in  those  urban  areas  where  two-thirds  of 
our  people  will  be  concentrated. 

Our  educational  systems  must  be  significantly  upgraded,  as  well  as  expanded, 
if  our  young  people  are  to  have  the  skills  demanded  in  our  technological  society. 

Broad  programs  for  worker  retraining  must  be  undertaken  by  industry  and 
government  if  we  are  not  to  develop  a  permanent  pool  of  middle-age  "unem- 
ployables." 
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Adequate  hospitals  must  be  provided  and  a  better  system  of  hospital  payment 
must  be  established  for  the  growing  older  segment  of  our  society  which  requires 
several  times  the  hospital  treatment  necessary  for  a  person  under  65. 

And,  while  all  of  this  must  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  and  in- 
creasingly urban  society,  we  must  expand  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  depopulation 
of  our  countryside. 

We  cannot  allow  the  enormous  public  and  private  investment  in  rural  and 
small-town  America  to  be  wasted.  Nor  can  we  allow  the  doors  of  hope  to  be 
closed  for  the  millions  of  people  who  will  continue  to  live  outside  our  metropolitan 
areas.  We  must  strengthen  our  programs  to  help  these  communities  to  attract 
new  industries,  improve  their  public  facilities,  and  hold  their  young  people. 

These  are  challenges  we  cannot  ignore.  The  Federal  Government  cannot 
ignore  them,  and  the  Kennedy  administration  has  been  striving  hard  to  develop 
the  necessary  public  and  legislative  support  for  those  programs  requiring  Federal 
leadership. 

But  these  are  not  the  challenges  of  the  Federal  Government  aloiae.  They  are 
the  opportunities  for  service,  as  well  as  the  problems,  of  every  level  of  government, 
and  every  segment  of  our  society. 

People  are  our  true  New  Frontiers.  If  we  plan  wisely,  as  individuals  and 
through  our  collective  institutions,  we  can  accommodate  a  much  greater  popula- 
tion than  we  have  today. 

If  we  are  not  willing  in  the  future  to  make  the  most  of  our  resources,  and 
especially  of  our  human  resources,  then,  we  already  have  too  many  people — too 
many  for  the  amount  of  determination,  will,  and  imagination  we  can  bring  to  beat, 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  we  have  the  intellectual  resources  and  the 
institutional  resourcefulness  to  make  the  American  people  the  masters  of  their 
own  population  growth  and  change. 

I  am  confident  that  through  discussions  such  as  yours,  through  the  application 
to  our  problems  of  talent  such  as  is  assembled  here,  we  can  develop  the  policies 
necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  destiny. 


The  Politics  of  Population — A  Blueprint  To  Follow  the  Breakthrough 

(Address  by  Dr.  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

The  year  1963  will  be  remembered  for  many  things — for  the  test  ban  treaty, 
for  the  ups  and  downs  in  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  open  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Sino-Soviet  split,  and  for  the  struggle  here  at  home  over  civil  rights. 

Yet  there  is  something  else  less  obvious  for  which  I  think  the  year  1963  will 
also  be  remembered.  It  will  be  remembered  as  the  year  of  the  big  breakthrough 
on  population — the  year  in  which  American  public  attitudes  and  American  official 
policy  focused  sharply  on  the  world  population  problem  and  on  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  it. 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  significant  events  of  this  past  year: 

President  Kennedy,  in  response  to  a  press  conference  question,  declared  that 
we  need  to  "know  more  about  the  whole  reproductive  cycle"  and  that  this  knowl- 
edge should  then  "be  made  more  available  to  the  world." 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development  dis- 
tributed to  embassies  and  missions  overseas  the  official  policy  statement  made 
last  December  in  the  United  Nations  declaring  that  the  United  States  would 
"help  other  countries,  upon  request,  to  final  potential  sources  of  information  and 
assistance  on  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  population  problems." 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  issued  a  report  showing  758  projects  costing 
$8.2  million  in  research  concerning  fertility  control  of  which  NIH  itself  was 
supporting  $3.4  million. 

The  United  States  at  the  World  Health  Assembly  in  Geneva  called  for  more 
WHO-sponsored  research  in  the  medical  aspects  of  human  reproduction  and 
pledged  $500,000  to  support  such  a  program. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  by  Senator  William  Fulbright,  of  Arkansas,  authorizing  use  of  AID  develop- 
ment research  funds  "to  conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  controlling  popu- 
lation growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other  assistance  to  cooperating  coun- 
tries in  carrA'ing  out  programs  of  population  control." 

Two  other  distinguished  Senators,  Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ernest 
Gruening,   of   Alaska,   introduced   a  joint   resolution   requesting   the   President 
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"speedily  to  implement  the  policies  of  the  United  States  regarding  population 
growth  as  declared  before  the  United  Nations  by  inaugurating  substantially  in- 
creased programs  of  research  within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  by 
taking  steps  to  make  the  results  of  such  research  freely  available  to  countries 
requesting  such  assistance." 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Population 
held  extensive  hearings  on  population  trends  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  called  on  the  U.S.  Government  to 
"take  the  leadership  in  cooperation  with  recipient  governments  to  develop,  in 
conjunction  with  our  foreign  aid  programs,  population  control  programs  which 
are  consistent,  to  the  extent  possible,  with  the  rehgious  traditions  of  the  nation 
involved." 

Former  President  D wight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  had  stated  as  President  in  1959 
that  "I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  emphatically  a  subject  that  is  not  a  proper 
political  or  governmental  activity  or  function  or  responsibihty"  declared:  "As  I 
now  look  back,  it  may  be  that  I  was  carrying  that  conviction  too  far  *  *  *  we 
should  tell  receiving  nations  how  population  growth  threatens  them  and  what 
can  be  done  about  it." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on  Science  and  Public  PoUcy 
headed  by  Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky  of  Harvard,  former  science  adviser  to 
President  Eisenhower,  issued  a  report  stating  that  "international  cooperation  in 
studies  concerned  with  voluntary  fertility  regulation  and  family  planning  is 
highly  desirable,  and  the  U.S.  Government  should  actively  participate  in  fostering 
such  cooperation  *  *  *." 

Dr.  John  Rock  attracted  national  attention  with  his  book,  "The  Time  Has 
Come,"  in  which  he  called  for  an  end  to  doctrinal  controversy  and  for  further 
research  to  find  family  planning  techniques  acceptable  to  all  religious  groups. 

Georgetown  University  estabhshed  a  new  Center  for  Population  Studies  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Benedict  J.  Duffy  and  the  Harvard  University  School  of 
Public  Health  estabhshed  a  Population  Institute  to  encourage  an  interdisciplinary 
attack  on  the  population  problem. 

The  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations  both  significantly  expanded  their  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  population. 

And  the  American  Assembly  of  Columbia  University  held  its  first  session 
on  the  population  problem  foUowed  by  regional  assemblies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  of  which  this  one  is  a  notable  example. 

This"  list  of  events,  far  from  exhaustive,  will  serve  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
term  "breakthrough"  in  connection  with  the  year  1963  in  the  field  of  population. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  significance  of  these  events  which  are  only  too  well 
known  to  the  members  of  this  assembly.  What  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  describe 
another  aspect  of  the  "breakthrough"  which  took  place  at  the  United  INations 
just  before  the  beginning  of  1963 — to  discuss  with  you  just  v>'-hat  the  U.N.  de- 
cided to  do  about  the  subject  of  population  and  what  the  U.N.  debate  revealed 
about  attitudes  on  this  question  around  the  world. 

Finally,  having  described  the  breakthrough  in  the  United  Nations  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  implications  for  the  future  and  to 
advance,  if  you  will,  a  blueprint  to  follow  the  breakthrough. 


December  18,  1962,  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  recognition  by  the  inter- 
national community  of  the  world  population  problem. 

On  that  day  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  concluded  the  first  debate 
in  its  history  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  population.  It  adopted,  with 
69  affirmative  votes  (including  that  of  the  United  States),  27  abstentions,  and 
not  a  single  negative  vote,  a  major  resolution  calling  for  an  intensified  program 
of  international  cooperation  in  the  population  field. 

Except  for  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  all  of  whom  abstained,  countries  of 
every  major  political,  economic,  cultural,  religious,  and  geographic  identification 
were  among  those  voting  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  presence  of  an  issue  of  such 
incalculable  importance  to  the  future  of  mankind,  the  many  divisions  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  debates  on  m.ost  international  problems  dissolved,  giving 
way  to  a  broad  consensus  on  the  importance  of  the  population  problem. 

While  the  resolution  on  "Population  Growth  and  Economic  Development" 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  United  Nations 
had  not  previously  been  inactive  in  the  population  field.  In  the  17  years  of  its 
existence  the  United  Nations  has — 
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Established  a  population  unit  in  the  Secretariat  (now  the  Population 
Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs), 

Created  the  Population  Commission,  a  group  of  government  representatives 
meeting  once  every  2  years, 

Held  a  World  Population  Conference  under  U.N.  auspices  in  1954, 
Encouraged  Regional  Economic  Commissions  located  in  the  less  developed 
areas — the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America,  and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa — 
to  become  increasingly  active  in  the  population  field. 

And  organized  Regional  Demographic  Research  and  Training  Centers  in 
Bombay,  Santiago,  and  Cairo,  to  provide  advisory  services  to  countries  of 
these  regions. 

Through  activities  such  as  these,  the  United  Nations  has  been  making  a  major 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  population  problem. 

In  the  field  of  information,  it  has  encouraged  and  assisted  member  governments 
to  obtain  factual  information  on  the  size,  composition,  and  trends  of  their  popula- 
tions and  the  interrelation  between  population  growth  and  economic  and  social 
development. 

In  the  field  of  training,  it  has  helped  develop  a  whole  range  of  skills  in  the 
demographic  field — in  census  taking,  population  projections,  and  economic 
analysis. 

In  the  field  of  discussion,  it  has  promoted  a  full  and  responsible  exchange  of 
ideas  on  all  aspects  of  the  population  problem. 

These  contributions  of  the  United  Nations  should  not  be  underestimated. 
When  the  Population  Commission  met  for  the  first  time  in  1947,  demographic 
statistics,  including  census  and  vital  statistics  were  so  incomplete  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible  to  speak  knowledgeably  of  world  population  trends 
or  world  population  problems.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  devoted  labors  of  the  population  and  statistical  sections  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat, both  operating  under  the  guidance  of  the  Population  and  Statistical 
Commissions,  we  would  even  now  not  be  able  to  discern  the  outlines  of  the  world 
population  problem  or  the  problems  of  most  major  regions. 

Seventeen  years  of  slow,  careful  accumulation  of  basic  factual  information 
helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  enlightened  consideration  of  the  economic  and 
social  implications  of  population  trends.  Building  on  this  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment, the  General  Assembly  resolution  on  "Population  Growth  and  Economic 
Development"  was  designed  to  increase  the  level  of  U.N.  involvement  in  the 
population  field.     The  resolution  called  for  action  under  five  main  heads: 

First,  the  Secretary  General  was  requested  to  conduct  an  "inquiry"  among 
member  states  "concerning  the  particular  problems  confronting  them  as  a  result 
of  the  reciprocal  action  of  economic  development  and  population  changes." 

This  inquiry  will  help  focus  the  attention  of  responsible  officials  in  all  coun- 
tries on  the  implications  of  population  trends  for  economic  and  social  planning, 
open  up  channels  of  communication  between  policymakers  and  local  demographic 
experts,  and  encourage  governments  without  competent  experts  of  their  own  to 
seek  outside  assistance.  Such  assistance  will  be  available  not  only  from  the 
United  Nations  but  from  various  foreign  governments  and  private  institutions — 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  from  such  agencies  as  AID,  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  Population  Council. 

Second,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  was  asked, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Specialized  Agencies,  Regional  Economic  Commissions 
and  the  Population  Commission,  to  "intensify  its  studies  and  research  on  the 
interrelationship  of  population  growth  and  economic  and  social  development  with 
particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  developing  countries  for  investment  in 
health  and  educational  facilities  *  *  *." 

The  intensification  of  studies  and  research  called  for  in  this  section  will  involve 
not  only  a  substantial  increase  in  the  program  of  work  of  the  population  sec- 
tion at  U.N.  headquarters,  the  demographic  staffs  of  the  Regional  Economic 
Commissions,  and  the  Regional  Demographic  Research  and  Training  Centers, 
but  also  correlative  studies  in  the  educational  and  health  fields  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  UNESCO  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Third,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was  directed  to  report  its  findings 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  foregoing  to  the  General  Assembly  not  later  than  at 
the  Assembl.y's  19th  session  in  1964. 

Fourth,  United  Nations  agencies  were  asked  to  encourage  and  assist  govern- 
ments, especially  of  the  less  developed  countries,  "in  obtaining  basic  data  and 
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carrying  out  essential  studies  of  the  demographic  aspects  as  well  as  other  aspects 
of  their  economic  and  social  development  problems." 

Fifth,  the  World  Population  Conference  scheduled  for  1965  was  requested  to 
"pay  special  attention  to  the  interrelationships  of  population  growth  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  particularly  in  countries  that  are  less  de- 
veloped *  *  *." 

Although  the  resolution  containing  these  five  action  paragraphs  was  approved 
overwhelmingly  with  no  negative  votes,  a  good  deal  of  controversy  developed 
over  another  section  not  included  in  the  resolution  as  finally  adopted  which  read: 
"*  *  *  and  that  the  United  Nations  give  technical  assistance  as  requested  by 
governments  for  national  projects  and  programs  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
population." 

This  section  was  widely  interpreted  as  calling  for  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  in  the  actual  implementation  of  family  planning  programs.  It  was 
approved  by  a  narrow  margin  in  committee  but  in  the  Plenary,  where  a  two- 
thirds  majority  is  required  on  important  questions,  it  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote 
of  34  in  favor,  34  against,  with  32  abstentions. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  defeat  of  this  paragraph  did  not  alter  the  authority 
already  possessed  by  the  United  Nations  as  a  result  of  previous  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  grant  technical 
assistance  upon  request  to  member  nations. 

The  momentum  generated  by  the  General  Assembly  resolution  was  maintained 
at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  months. 

A  resolution  on  Intensification  of  Demographic  Studies,  Research  and  Training 
introduced  by  the  United  States  in  association  with  Japan  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Population  Commission  in  February 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  April.  This  resolution  spelled  out 
some  of  the  practical  implications  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  and  con- 
tained other  important  provisions  as  well. 
Among  other  things,  the  resolution — 

Invited  the  Regional  Economic  Commissions  to  intensify  their  demographic 
work; 

Requested  the  U.N.  to  accelerate  preparation  of  technical  manuals  for  use 
in  demographic  work,  hasten  revision  of  certain  basic  demographic  publica- 
tions, and  study  the  use  of  electronic  computers  in  the  analysis  of  demographic 
data; 

Requested  adequate  budgetary  provision  for  this  and  other  work; 
And  urged  the  developed  countries  to  "consider  the  value  to  the  developing 
countries"  of  initiating  or  expanding  research  on  the  interrelationship  between 
population  trends  and  economic  and  social  development,  research  related  to 
population  such  as  on  health  and  education,  training  of  experts  in  the  less 
developed  countries  in  demography  and  statistics,  and  providing  technical 
assistance  to  the  developing  countries  in  census  taking,  vital  statistics  and 
utilizing  demographic  data  in  social  and  economic  planning. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  the  U.N.  Secretariat  has 
completed  work  on  the  inquiry  to  member  governments. 

This  inquiry  takes  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  which  has  been  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  including  the  United 
States.  When  the  answers  to  this  questionnaire  are  compiled  and  analyzed  and 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly  in  1964,  the  United  Nations  will  have  before 
it  the  most  comprehensive  information  yet  assembled  on  the  attitudes  and  policies 
of  governments  on  the  population  problem. 

II. 

_  The  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  "Population  Growth  and  Economic  Development"  provided  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  unique  value  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  international  forum. 
It  was  an  enlightening  experience  for  all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to  participate 
on  behalf  of  our  respective  governments.  It  is  tempting  to  describe  this  fascinat- 
ing debate  in  detail,  but  time  will  permit  only  a  brief  (and  inevitably  oversimpli- 
fied) summary  of  the  principal  viewpoints  which  emerged. 

The  first  viewpoint  was  represented  bv  the  Goverimaent  of  Sweden  and  the 
other  sponsors  of  the  resolution— Ceylon,  Denmark,  Ghana,  Greece,  Nepal, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Uganda,  and  United  Arab  Republic.     These 
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supporters  of  the  resolution  argued  that  population  growth  posed  grave  problems 
for  economic  and  social  development  and  that  urgent  action  was  required  to  deal 
with  it.  They  advocated  a  major  increase  in  United  Nations  activity  in  the 
population  field — including  technical  assistance  in  the  field  of  family  planning. 
Support  for  this  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  most  Moslem  countries  (e.g.,  United 
Arab  Republic,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan),  some  countries  of  Asia  (e.g., 
India,  Nepal,  Thailand,  INIalaya,  and  Japan)  and  some  countries  of  Africa  (e.g., 
Ghana,  Guinea,  and  Uganda).  This  viewpoint  found  only  scattered  support  in 
Latin  America. 

A  second  viewpoint  was  put  forward  by  Argentina  and  Ireland,  with  support 
from  a  few  other  countries,  principally  in  Latin  America.  These  countries  ques- 
tioned the  existence  of  a  population  problem,  challenged  the  right  of  the  United 
Nations  to  discuss  it,  and  were  particularly  outspoken  in  opposing  a  U.N.  pro- 
gram in  family  planning  financed  from  technical  assistance  funds  to  which  they 
were  contributing. 

A  third  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  a  substantial  number  of  countries  including 
France  and  other  countries  of  continental  Europe,  some  French  African  countries 
and  some  Latin  American  countries.  These  countries  conceded  the  existence  of 
population  problems  in  some  areas  but  argued  that  action  by  the  United  Nations 
should  be  deferred  pending  further  study.  This  group  opposed  the  controversial 
technical  assistance  section  and  took  the  initiative  in  introducing  the  proposal 
for  an  inquiry  on  member  countries'  population  problems. 

A  fourth  viewpoint  was  that  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
During  the  General  Assembly  debate,  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  of  its  satellites 
expounded  the  traditional  Communist  position  that  Western  discussions  of  the 
population  problem  were  based  on  "neo-Malthusian  fallacies"  and  that  popula- 
tion problems  ceased  to  exist  under  communism. 

This  Communist  line  was  poorly  received  by  the  Assembly.  At  least  one 
representative  of  a  less-developed  country  chided  the  Soviets  for  favoring  plan- 
ning in  all  sectors  of  economic  life  except  the  human  sector — the  one  most 
important  in  its  implications  for  economic  and  social  growth. 

The  negative  Soviet  statement  in  the  population  debate  was  followed  by  a 
significant  shift  in  the  Communist  line.  When  it  came  time  to  vote,  the  Soviet 
bloc  did  not  oppose,  but  merely  abstained,  on  the  General  Assembly  resolution. 

What  is  even  more  surprising,  the  Soviet  representative  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  commended  the  United  Nations  for  its  work 
in  the  population  field,  agreed  that  population  growth  is  an  urgent  problem  for 
less-developed  countries,  and  announced  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  the  demographic  field. 

This  change  in  the  Soviet  position  on  population  in  the  United  Nations  follows 
reports  of  increasing  resort  in  recent  yea.TS  to  birth  control  and  abortion  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  other  bloc  countries  and  of  Khrushchev's  personal  interest 
in  recent  publications  stressing  the  economic  dangers  of  overpopulation. 

The  recent  discussions  at  the  United  Nations  may  signal  a  new  era  of  Soviet 
propaganda  on  the  subject  of  population.  Whether  because  of  internal  problems, 
or  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  less-developed  countries,  or  both,  the  So\  iet 
Union  may  now  be  ready  to  exercise  leadership  in  action  programs  in  the  popu- 
lation field. 

As  for  the  United  States,  our  position  in  the  United  Nations  debate  is  already 
known  to  you.  We  made  a  strong  statement  underlining  the  importance  of  the 
population  problem,  the  need  for  more  knowledge  about  it,  and  the  necessity  for 
each  country  to  determine  its  own  population  policy  in  accordance  with  its  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  religious  circumstances. 

More  specifically,  we  expressed  support  for  the  resolution  on  "Population 
Growth  and  Economic  Development"  in  its  original  form,  which  included  the 
controversial  section  on  technical  assistance.  We  abstained,  however,  in  the 
separate  vote  on  this  section  for  two  reasons : 

First,  because  it  was  superfluous,  neither  adding  nor  subtracting  from  the 
authority  already  possessed  by  the  United  Nations  to  grant  technical  assistance 
upon  request  to  member  nations; 

Second,  because  of  our  belief  that,  in  the  light  of  the  views  expressed  in  the 
General  Assembly  debate.  United  Nations  activity  should  emphasize  those 
three  areas  in  which  there  was  broad  agreement  among  the  members;  namely, 
information,  training,  and  discussion  in  population  problems. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  second  corsideration  in  a  moment. 
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III. 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  the  United  Nations  debates  on  the  popu- 
lation problem?  What  forms  of  international  cooperation  should  we  be  seeking 
on  this  subject  in  the  years  ahead? 

I  believe  we  can  identify  an  emerging  consensus  on  the  subject  of  population. 
My  review  of  the  recent  United  Nations  debate  has  emphasized  the  differences 
between  the  member  countries.  Yet  this  debate — just  as  recent  discussions 
within  our  own  country — also  revealed  a  large  measure  of  common  ground. 

To  begin  with,  the  desire  for  increased  knowledge  about  population  trends, 
particularly  in  relation  to  economic  and  social  development,  is  now  nearly  uni- 
versal. We  have  passed,  almost  without  noticing  it,  from  a  period  in  which  the 
major  uncertainty  concerned  the  existence  of  the  world  population  problem,  to  a 
period  in  which  the  major  uncertainty  is  what  can  and  should  be  done  about  it. 

Moreover,  even  in  the  matter  of  what  should  be  done  about  the  population 
problem,  i(  is  possible  to  see: 

That  there  is  no  significant  body  of  responsible  opinion  among  people  of 
any  major  religious,  ethical  or  ideological  persuasion  which  advocates  totally 
unplanned  or  unregulated  fertility,  although  there  are  sincere  differences 
of  opinion  about  the  means  which  are  morally  permissible  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  means  which  are  available. 

That  there  is  virtually  universal  agreement  on  both  ethical  and  practical 
grounds,  that  decisions  about  responsible  parenthood  can  be  made  only  by 
individual  parents  themselves  in  the  light  of  their  responsibilities  to  their 
children  and  their  society,  and  the  moral  values  which  govern  alike  parents, 
children,  and  societies. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  out  of  this  consensus  a  blueprint  for  international 
cooperation  which  takes  account  of  the  politics  as  well  as  the  economics  of  the 
population  problem. 

The  fundamental  concept  in  such  a  blueprint  should  be  the  principle  of  free 
choice. 

Despite  the  growing  consensus  on  the  matters  already  mentioned,  differences 
continue  to  exist  between  religious  groups  on  specific  methods  of  family  planning. 
When  it  comes  to  implementation  of  population  pohcy,  the  views  of  all  groups 
should  be  respected.  Participation  in  programs  of  family  planning  should  be 
contingent  upon  the  agreement  of  the  covmtrj'  concerned. 

As  we  noted  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  United  Nations  already  has  authority 
to  grant  technical  assistance  in  the  population  field  upon  request  to  member 
governments. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  earmark  United 
Nations  funds  for  those  particular  activities  in  the  population  field  on  which  mem- 
bers are  seriously  divided.  The  potential  resources  of  the  United  Nations  both 
in  terms  of  funds  and  personnel  for  the  implementation  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams are  minuscule  compared  to  the  resources  in  member  countries.  In  the 
pluralistic  society  of  the  free  world  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  sources  of  assistance 
from  governments,  foundations,  universities,  and  even  private  business  firms  as 
well  as  international  organizations. 

All  of  these  have  something  to  contribute  in  the  field  of  population.  All  can 
make  more  substantial  contributions  in  the  future  than  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
What  we  need  is  an  international  division  of  labor,  taking  account  of  the  com- 
parative advantage,  from  the  political  as  well  as  the  economic  and  technical 
point  of  view,  of  the  different  sources  of  potential  assistance. 

The  following  is  a  rough  blueprint  of  a  program  of  international  cooperation 
which  the  United  States  will  be  supporting  in  the  months  ahead  with  respect  to 
the  key  elements  of  the  population  problem : 

1.  Information  and  analysis 

There  is,  as  noted  earlier,  a  need  for  more  demographic  information  and  analysis, 
particularly  on  the  interrelation  between  population  growth  and  economic  and 
social  development.  Since  there  is  universal  agreement  on  this  need,  all  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations,  as  well  as  private  institutions,  can  play  a 
significant  role. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  support  the  expansion  of  United  Nations 
activities  in  the  demographic  field.  The  U.N.  should  be  able  to  help  member 
countries  to  learn  more  about  their  own  population  trends,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  implications  for  economic  and  social  development,  and  to  learn" more  about 
the  attitudes  of  their  people  toward  marriage,  child  rearing,  and  familv  size. 
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Moreover,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  will  respond  to  requests 
for  assistance  from  developing  countries  in  preparing,  executing,  and  analyzing 
population  censuses,  and  in  utilizing  demographic  data  and  analyses  in  social 
and  economic  planning.  It  will  do  this  both  by  making  U.S.  advisers  available 
and  by  training  experts  from  the  developing  countries  themselves. 

2.  Medical  research 

There  seems  to  be  widespread  agreement  on  the  need  for  more  knowledge  about 
the  basic  life  processes  which  govern  childbearing.  As  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out  in  his  press  conference,  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  whole  re- 
production cycle,  and  this  information  should  be  made  more  available  to  the 
world  so  that  everyone  can  make  his  own  judgment. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  need  more  knowledge  on  how  to  overcome 
both  involuntary  childlessness  and  involuntary  parenthood  through  measures 
which  are  consistent  with  different  religious,  cultural,  and  economic  circumstances. 
We  need  particularly  a  great  deal  more  study  of  human  fertility  and  reproduction. 

We  support  studies  to  this  end  through  our  own  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Moreover,  we  favor  the  conduct  of  such  studies  through  the  United  Nations, 
specifically  through  the  medical  research  program  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. At  the  World  Health  Assembly  in  Geneva  in  May  the  United  States  called 
for  more  WHO-sponsored  research  in  the  medical  aspects  of  human  reproduction 
and  pledged  $500,000  to  help  WHO  move  in  that  direction. 

3.  Health  and  social  services 

The  major  obstacle  to  the  implementation  of  family  planning  policies  in  the 
less-developed  countries  is  the  lack  of  a  network  of  health  and  social  services  to 
implement  policy  at  the  village  level.  The  development  of  such  an  institutional 
infrastructure  is  desirable  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  implementation  of 
family  planning  policies.  It  commands  widespread  endorsement  and  should  be 
the  object  of  intensified  efforts  by  governments  and  private  institutions  as  well 
as  by  United  Nations  agencies. 

4.  The  implementation  of  family  planning  programs 

This  is  the  only  area  in  which  major  disagreements  exist  and  may  continue  to 
exist  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Countries  seeking  help  in  the  implementation 
of  family  planning  programs  should  have  access  to  the  wide  variety  of  sources 
of  assistance  available  throughout  the  world. 

While  the  United  States  will  not  advocate  any  specific  family  planning  policy 
to  any  other  country,  we  can  help  other  countries,  upon  request,  to  find  potential 
sources  of  information  and  assistance  on  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  popu- 
lation problems. 

Within  limits  of  scientific  feasibility — and  the  more  prosaic  and  abrasive  limits 
of  the  availability  of  trained  personnel — our  Government  is  well  launched  toward 
this  objective.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  have  committed  more  than 
$3.4  million  a  year  to  reproductive  studies — a  figure  that  is  destined  to  grow. 
Within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  new  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  embraces  research  in  human  reproduction  as  one  of  its 
specific  and  important  functions.  As  this  new  institute  becomes  more  firmly 
established,  expansion  of  federally  supported  research  in  this  field  may  be  ex- 
pected— assuming  that  scientific  institutions  are  ready  and  able  to  merit  Federal 
support. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  is  in  a  position  to  refer  requests  for 
medical  assistance  in  the  population  field  to  appropriate  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  such  as  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  private  organizations,  to 
universities,  and  to  foundations. 

So  far  as  the  actual  provision  of  birth  control  materials  is  concerned,  this  can 
be  done  by  those  governments  whose  citizens  are  not  divided  on  this  question, 
by  private  foundations,  and  by  business  firms. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  arousing  the  world's  concern  with  the 
population  problem.  The  further  challenge  is  to  devise  programs  of  action 
founded  on  the  principle  of  free  choice  which  make  sense  in  political  as  well  as  in 
technical  terms.  In  meeting  this  challenge  our  fundamental  concern  should  be 
to  get  the  job  done,  not  to  draw  doctrinal  issues. 

As  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  said  only  last  month  in  his  address  to  the 
Annual  Banquet  of  Planned  Parenthood- World  Population: 

"In  this  field,  marked  by  deep  differences  of  conviction,  by  slogans,  by  emotion, 
it  may  be  possible  for  statesmen  to  discern  underlying  principles  not  fully  ap- 
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parent  to  the  intense  partisan.  In  this  field  we  need  not  fear  differences  of  con- 
viction. In  this  field,  so  intimately  intertwined  with  the  most  basic  facts  of 
human  life  and  existence,  we  must  fear  ignorance,  inattention,  easy  solutions. 

"We  know,  only  too  well,  that  there  is  no  one,  simple  solution  to  this  many- 
faceted  population  problem.  And  even  with  respect  to  the  most  important 
aspect,  responsible  parenthood,  the  obstacle  is  not  the  intransigence  of  one  group 
or  another. 

"The  obstacle  is  not  political  timidity;  it  is  not  lack  of  consensus.  The  true 
obstacle  is  the  long  neglect  of  population  problems,  only  now  beginning  to  be 
remedied  by  scientists,  by  theologians,  by  administrators,  by  social  scientists, 
and  by  statesmen." 

This  long  neglect  is  now  being  remedied.  That  is  the  principal  meaning  of  the 
extraordinary  events  1963  has  brought  in  the  field  of  population — and  among 
those  events  I  specifically  include  the  convening  of  this  distinguished  George 
Washington  University-American  assembly. 
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American  Assembly,  and  the  George  Washington  University. 
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"Occidental  College  American  Assembly  Final  Report  on   'The  Popu- 
lation Dilemma:  Implications  for  Policy  and  Action'" 

(An  assembly  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  November  28  to  December  1,  1963,  with 

Occidental  College) 

[Printed  by  Grant  Dahlstrom,  the  Castle  Press,  Pasadena,  Calif.] 

Without  doubt  all  participants  who  accepted  invitations  last  September  to 
attend  the  Occidental  College  American  Assembly  conference  at  Palm  Springs, 
November  28  through  December  1,  1963,  on  the  subject,  "The  Population 
Dilemma:  Implications  for  Policy  and  Action,"  left  the  El  Mirador  Hotel  feeling 
they  had  shared  a  profoundly  stimulating  experience.  Clearly  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  tremendously  important,  even  ominous  significance  of  the  subject 
discussed. 

In  over  20  years  of  collegiate  teaching  of  economics,  I  had  encountered  on  the 
theories  and  problems  of  population  a  lack  of  really  deep  belief  that  any  serious 
problem  could  for  long  exist  or  that  changing  death  rates  could  in  any  way  be 
related  to  policy  wath  reference  to  birth  rates.  This  often  naive  optimistic 
tendency  is  derived  from  long  standing,  even  inbred  attitudes  based  on  culture, 
economic  growth,  scientific  and  technological  advance,  and  religious  dogmas. 
In  this  conference  composed  of  a  most  representative  educated  and  informed  group 
of  adults  (representative  by  age,  creed,  geography,  race,  and  profession,  and 
the  latter  comprising  clergymen,  doctors,  educators,  lawyers,  politicians,  govern- 
ment oflScials,  and  social  workers),  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  close  attention 
to  the  facts,  thoroughgoing  candor  in  the  midst  of  good  will  and  tolerance,  and  an 
earthy  practicaHty  which  allowed  no  one  to  escape  the  necessities  of  policy,  pro- 
gram, and  action  through  rehance  on  some  readymade  theory  or  generaUzation. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  summarize  this  regional  American  assembly.  This  was  the 
task  of  the  assembly  itself,  which  was  well  performed  on  the  basis  of  the  excellent 
draft  of  the  discussions  of  panels  and  sections  as  presented  by  the  director  of 
this  assembly,  Merritt  K.  Ruddock,  who  represented  the  panel  chairmen.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  considering  speakers  and  participants  and  the  results  manifest 
herein,  I  was  intensely  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  leading  such  a  responsible 
group  of  American  citizens. 

Arthur  G.  Coons. 

The   Population   Dilemma:  Implications   for  Policy  and  Action — Final 

Report 

This  report  was  drafted  on  the  basis  of  the  discussions  at  the  Palm 
Springs  assembly  and  was  revised  by  those  participants  who  were 
present  at  the  closing  general  session.  Although  there  was  general 
agreement  on  the  final  report,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  American 
Assembly  for  participants  to  affix  their  signatures,  and  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  every  participant  necessarily  subscribes  to  every 
recommendation  in  the  statement 


preamble 


In  the  middle  of  the  20th  century  the  human  race  is  confronted  by  two  manmade 
problems  which  threaten  its  destruction.  One,  the  nuclear  bomb,  man  is  actively 
attempting  to  control.  The  other,  the  population  explosion,  mankind  is  only 
begmnmg  to  understand,  much  less  to  control. 

Realistic  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  the  population  pressures  is  of  the 
utmost  urgency.  The  consequences  are  universal,  affecting  as  they  do  the  whole 
human  race  m  all  parts  of  the  world:  the  highly  developed  as  well  as  the  under- 
developed nations. 

The  U.S.  population  today  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  one  additional  Los  Angeles 
(three  and  a  half  milhon)  per  year,  the  world  at  another  Los  Angeles  every  3 
weeks.  Not  only  is  the  population  growing,  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  accelerating 
with  explosive  effects.  It  took  more  than  500,000  years  for  the  world  to  reach 
Its  present  population  level  of  3  billion.  In  40  years  it  may  double. 
_  In  vast  areas  of  the  world,  hunger,  disease,  and  misery  are  the  ways  of  life; 
in  their  wake  follow  anarchy  and  tyranny.     In  every  area  of  the  world  man  is 
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struggling  with  housing,  medical  care,  education,  crime,  sanitation,  unemploy- 
ment, communication,  and  the  diminishing  supply  of  natural  resources. 

California,  with  one  of  the  highest  living  standards  in  the  world,  has,  through  a 
combination  of  migration  and  natural  increase,  the  greatest  annual  growth  of  any 
State  in  the  Union  and  is  facing  staggering  burdens  in  attempting  to  meet  its 
population  problems. 

The  population  dilemma  stands  athwart  of  virtually  every  effort  that  man  is 
making  to  shape  his  environment  to  meet  his  needs  and  to  realize  his  goals. 
Efforts  to  help  the  underdeveloped  nations  are  being  frustrated  by  their  popula- 
tion growth.  Aid  designed  to  build  their  economies  is  being  consumed  by  the 
day-to-day  demands  of  survival.  As  the  problems  of  mere  existence  increase,  the 
possibilities  of  achieving  higher  values  decrease. 

There  exists  a  remarkable  paradox  in  our  approach  to  population  problems. 
We  have  made  a  massive  effort,  with  dramatic  effect,  to  reduce  the  death  rate, 
and  we  have  largely  ignored  the  birth  rate.  The  result  has  been  a  severe  aggra- 
vation rather  than  an  alleviation  of  the  problem. 

The  historic  population  controls — migration,  famine,  pestilence,  plague,  geno- 
cide, and  war — are  not  tenable.  Accordingly,  this  assembly  adopts  the  following 
principles  which  it  believes  must  guide  every  approach  to  this  problem,  and 
advocates  the  courses  of  action  outlined  in  the  ensuing  recommendations. 

PRINCIPLES 

The  sanctity  of  individual  rights  and  the  fundamental  concept  of  freedom  of 
choice  must  be  preserved. 

The  importance  of  religious  institutions  and  the  relationship  of  the  individual 
to  his  faith  shall  not  be  impaired. 

Life  merely  sustained  at  some  quantitative  level  is  not  the  only  objective. 
Essential  criteria  include  adequate  space  and  environment  to  create  and  preserve 
the  civilized  qualities  of  human  life. 

In  meeting  these  problems,  wherever  possible  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
individual  motivation,  initiative  and  action,  creation  and  support  of  private 
agencies,  and  effective  communication  on  a  people-to-people  basis. 

Where  individual  action  and  private  agencies  cannot  handle  the  problems,  or 
take  the  initiative,  government  funds  and  services  should  be  used. 

The  problem  should  not  be  considered  or  met  without  concern  for  the  need  to 
reemphasize  individual  responsibility,  moral  values,  and  the  importance  of  the 
family  and  its  relationship  to  the  community. 

The  United  States  should  not  expect  of  any  other  nation,  at  whatever  stage  of 
development,  the  acceptance  of  measures  which  we  ourselves  are  not  prepared  to 
adopt. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

U.S.  domestic  policy 

1.  Conception  control  information  should  be  made  available,  without  coercion, 
by  pubHc  as  well  as  private  agencies  and  actively  distributed.  The  means  used 
should  include  pubUc  health  services,  hospitals,  schools,  rehgious  institutions, 
press,  radio,  and  television. 

2.  The  program  of  provision  by  public  and  private  agencies  of  conception- 
control  pills,  medications,  and  devices,  should  be  accelerated  to  the  end  that, 
without  coercion,  they  will  be  truly  available  to  all  of  the  people. 

3.  Abortion  laws  should  be  liberalized  to  legalize  voluntary  surgical  termination 
of  pregnancy  in  cases  of  forcible  rape  and  incest;  high  possibiHty  of  serious  con- 
genital or  other  deformity  of  the  child;  and  serious  health  problems  of  the  mother 
(if  pregnancy  were  completed). 

4.  PubUc  agencies  using  public  funds  should  be  set  up  to  provide  voluntary 
steriUzation  to  those  who  request  it,  with  enactment  of  enabUng  legislation  as 
necessary. 

0.  Research  should  be  encouraged  by  public  and  private  support  to  develop  and 
perfect  methods  of  controlling  fertiUty  acceptable  on  the  broadest  possible  basis. 

6.  Government  at  each  level  should  reevaluate  the  problem  of  preserving  our 
natural  resources.  The  abuse  of  land  and  space,  the  pollution  of  land,  water,  and 
air,  the  decrease  in  nonrenewable  energy  resources  and  inorganic  raw  materials  are 
now  of  serious  import  to  our  Nation.  Concurrently,  an  intensified  erlucational 
campaign  should  be  carried  out  by  private  and  public  agencies  to  stimulate  public 
awareness  as  to  the  necessity  of  conserving  economic  and  recreational  resources. 
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In  the  control  of  population  growth,  everything  shall  be  done  to  insure  equality  of 
access  to  all  natural  resources. 

7.  The  approximate  present  numerical  level  for  immigration  should  be  main- 
tained, but  the  national-origin  quota  should  be  eliminated  and  replaced  with  a 
nondiscriminatory  immigration  policy  based  on  selection  by  standards  of  literacy, 
moral  character,  and  economic  potential,  but  so  framed  as  to  prevent  a  drain  of 
skilled  personnel  from  underdeveloped  countries. 

U.S.  policy  abroad 

1.  The  statement  of  U.S.  policy  on  population  made  by  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Richard  Gardner  in  December  1962  should  be  actively  publi- 
cized, supported,  implemented,  and  expanded. 

2.  The  United  States  should  urge  serious  consideration  of  this  problem  by  all 
nations  and  should  extend  assistance  in  the  control  of  population  growth  to  other 
nations  at  their  request.  It  is  urgent  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cooperate 
closely  in  projects  and  programs  which  are  initiated  by  such  nations.  This 
assistance,  from  both  public  and  private  sources,  should  include  an  active  and 
vigorous  program  of  information  as  well  as  direct  aid  in  tlie  form  of  supplies, 
research,  and  other  technical  assistance. 

3.  Demographic  studies  and  analyses  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program. 

4.  In  determining  whether  and  to  what  extent  foreign  aid  should  be  given  to 
any  particular  nation,  the  effectiveness  of  such  aid,  in  view  of  population  trends, 
must  be  considered. 

5.  A  vigorous  reevaluation  of  our  international  trade  and  investment  policies 
is  required  in  order  that  they  may  better  contribute  to  world  economic  growth 
with  a  consequent  easing  of  the  world  population  problem. 

6.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
should  deal  more  effectively  with  the  population  problem.  The  United  Nations 
should  move  beyond  an  information  program  to  leadership  in  an  action  program. 
The  United  States  should  support  United  Nations  projects  and  programs  designed 
to  provide  information  and  direct  aid  for  the  solution  of  the  population  dilemma. 

Finally,  this  assembly  respectfully  recommends  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  appoint  a  broadly  representative  group  of  leading  citizens  to  con- 
sider all  aspects — both  domestic  and  foreign — of  the  profound  dilemma  brought 
about  by  the  dramatic  decline  in  death  rates  and  explosive  increase  in  birth  rates, 
and  to  make  policy  and  program  recommendations. 


The  Arithmetic  op  People 
(By  William  Vogt) 

The  people  arithmetic  I  want  to  talk  about  tonight  is  really  very  simple. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  it  is  misunderstood,  or  at  least  overlooked.  It  is  hard 
to  accept  that  anything  so  portentous  can  be  as  simple  as — for  example — balancing 
your  checkbook.  Or,  perhaps,  that  anything  as  simple  as  balancing  your  check- 
book can  be  so  portentous. 

After  all,  when  you  have  so  many  dollars  in  the  account,  you  can  add  only  so 
much  before  the  account  exceeds  the  amount  that  can  be  insured  by  the  FDIC. 

And  you  can  take  out  only  so  much  before  your  paper  checks  turn  to  rubber. 

Despite  the  simplicity  of  its  arithmetic,  the  total  population  problem  is  enor- 
mously complicated — but  inevitably  it  must  be  faced  in  terms  of  simple  addition 
and  subtraction.     This  is  a  fact  to  keep  in  mind,  at  all  times. 

This  is  not  a  happy  subject  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  omit  the  custo- 
mary opening  funny  story.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  amusing  about  2  billion  men, 
women,  and  children  whose  standard  of  living  is  far  below  that  of  most  pet  dogs 
and  cats  in  this  country.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  treat  such  a  subject  lightly 
when  the  rate  at  which  these  people  are  propagating  may  double  their  numbers 
by  1999,  and  their  misery  will  iilmost  certainly  grow  at  an  even  faster  rate.  Not 
many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  so  indifferent  to  human  suffering  that  we  can  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  say,  "Let  them  eat  cake." 

Thoughtful  members  of  our  affluent  society,  especially  if  they  have  children, 
must  look  ahead  30  or  40  years  and  wonder  if  we  can  continue  to  exist  as  an 
island  in  a  vast  sea  of  poverty  that  will  almost  certainly  be  far  wider  than  that 
in  the  poor  countries  today. 

For  example:  What  will  be  the  situation  of  California  and  the  other  border 
States  vv^hen,  by  the  end  of  this  century,  less  than  40  years  ahead,  Mexico  has 
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118  million  citizens?     Tliis  is  what  she  would  have  if  she  continued  to  grow  at 
her  current  rate. 

These  multiplying  millions,  on  three  continents,  live  in  diverse  environments. 
I  should  like  to  discuss,  briefly,  later,  simply  noting  now  that  from  these  environ- 
ments must  come  food,  water,  shelter,  clothing,  and  varieties  of  energy  ranging 
from  the  tiny  fires  with  which  the  Guatemalan  highlanders  cook  their  gruel,  to 
petroleum,  coal,  hydropower,  and — ultimately- — the  sun. 

The  biological  processes  perpetuating  these  populations  are,  except  for  minor 
ecological  modifications,  essentially  the  same  as  those  pei'petuating  our  own. 
Had  I  not  been  addressing  such  an  august  audience  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  call  this  talk,  "The  Egg  and  You.''  It  is  basically  that  which  I  am  talking 
about.  It  is  with  the  fertilization  of  the  female  gamete  that  much  of  the  trouble 
starts. 

Such  fertilization  will  take  place  perhaps  160  to  175  million  times  during  the 
next  year.  The  resultant  fetuses  will  be  deliberately  and  artificially  aborted  in 
perhaps  10  to  35  million  cases,  probably  over  a  million  in  this  country  alone. 
There  will  be  "fetal  wastage" — perhaps  10  to  15  percent — from  spontaneous 
abortion,  and  something  near  118  million  infants  will  be  born  alive.  Total  world 
deaths  will  amount  to  about  half  the  number  of  births,  and  the  world  population 
will  increase  by  about  57  million.  (Less  than  10  years  ago  the  excellent  U.N. 
population  office  was  estimating  the  then  current  annual  increase  at  34  million.) 

At  today's  rate  of  increase,  the  world  population  will  double  to  a  little  more  than 
6  billion  in  39  years.  Many  demographers,  including  some  in  our  own  State 
Department,  think  we  shall  pass  the  7  billion  mark  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

The  3  billion  now  alive  represent  facts.  The  6  to  7  billion  represent  fairly  solidly 
based  projections,  with  which  I  happen  to  disagree,  a  faint  adumbration  of  the 
combinations  and  permutations  that  will  complicate  the  world's  problems  within 
four  decades. 

Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  the  oft-repeated  history  of  the  recent 
population  upsurge,  so  I  shall  recount  it  as  briefly  as  possible,  merely  to  refresh 
your  memories. 

It  took  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  about  1850  for  the  human  population 
to  add  up  to  its  first  billion.  It  reached  2  billion  in  approximately  another  80 
j'ears.  The  third  billion  was  added  on  in  about  30  years — and  we  shall  continue 
to  grow  roughly  a  billion  every  12  or  13  years,  until  the  end  of  the  century. 

There  are,  I  think,  few  educated  people  who  do  not  recognize  that  this  sudden 
outburst  of  human  numbers  is  cause  for  grave  concern.  Even  those  who  are 
most  optimistic  about  the  total  number  of  human  beings  that  can  be  somehow 
supported  recognize  that  the  rapidity  of  growth,  in  itself,  raises  extraordinary 
problems.  One  finds  such  concern  not  only  for  the  underdeveloped  countries,  but 
for  Great  Britain  (where  growth  is  not  rapid)  in  the  pages  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist, and  for  North  American  communities  in  newspapers,  school  boards,  and 
water  boards  across  our  own  country.  Even  some  chambers  of  commerce  have 
begun  to  slow  down  peddling  the  desirability  of  population  growth. 

Before  we  consider  some  of  the  actual  and  potential  consequences  of  this 
growth,  let  us  look  briefly  for  an  explanation  of  what  triggered  it. 

Rising  birth  rates  have  had  little  effect,  and  then  only  locally  and  te'  aporarily. 
There  was  the  "baby  boom"  as  soldiers  returned  to  their  families  after  World 
War  II.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  Latin  America,  and  Asia,  eradication 
of  malaria,  checks  on  venereal  disease,  and  improvements  in  food  and  water 
supplies  have  resulted  in  increases  in  birth  rates;  over  the  world,  generally,  after  the 
postwar  bulge,  birth  rates  have  tended  to  fall.  But  though  they  have  retreated 
from  their  physiological  maximum,  in  Africa  they  remain  in  the  high  40's  (per 
thousand  per  year),  in  Asia  in  the  low  40's,  and  about  the  same  in  Latin  America. 
Death  rates,  on  the  other  hand,  have  tobogganed.     A  few  samples: 

Decrease  in  death  rates,  1920-24  to  1957 
Percent 


Antigua 67 

Chile 57 

British  Guiana 59 

Taiwan 67 

Japan 64 

Singapore 76 


54-459 — 66 — pt.  3A 14 


Percent 

Mauritius 60 

Barbados 64 

British  Honduras 56 

Costa  Rica 54 

El  Salvador 40 

Jamaica 65 
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For  Africa,  a  recent  Population  Bulletin,  using  U.N.  sources,  estimates  death 
rates  at  25  per  thousand;  Asia  22,  and  Latin  America,  17.  At  these  figures, 
populations  in  Africa  will  double  in  about  35  years,  Asia  in  about  the  same,  and 
Latin  American  in  28.  Costa  Rica,  the  little  Central  American  country  that  has 
long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  Latin  America,  recently 
announced  an  annual  growth  rate  in  excess  of  5  percent  to  double  in  14  years. 

In  1963,  the  second  year  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  there  are  943  million  more 
people  than  in  1940,  the  year  before  President  Roosevelt  held  out  to  the  world 
the  goal  of  "freedom  from  want" — and  most  of  the  addition  has  come  in  the  under- 
developed countries.  There  are  99  million  more  in  Latin  America,  100  million 
more  in  Africa,  and  577  million  more  in  Asia.  The  average  per  capita  income  in 
Africa,  in  1960,  was  $129;  in  Asia  it  was  $126;  and  in  the  20  republics  to  the  south 
of  us,  it  was  $303 !  All  these  regions  are  characterized  by  highly  skewed  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  median  income  is  very  much  lower. 
(These  income  estimates,  incidentally,  are  among  the  most  unreliable  published, 
but  I  give  them  because  they  are  so  frequently  referred  to.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  simply  do  not  have  facilities  for  collecting  information;  and  as  "guess- 
timates" the  figures  tend  to  be  inflated,  for  a  number  of  reasons.) 

Dr.  Irene  Taeuber,  one  of  our  most  conservative  demographers,  projects 
possibly  another  391  million  people  for  Africa  by  the  end  of  this  century,  421 
million  more  for  Latin  America,  and  2,350  million  additional  for  Asia. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  growth.  There  are — or  soon 
will  be — nearly  3  billion  people  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  alone.  One-half 
to  two-thirds  of  them  suffer  chronic  malnutrition.  Indeed,  this  is  probably 
responsible  for  more  deaths  than  any  other  single  cause. 

Probably  two-thirds  do  not  have  what  we  would  call  decent  housing.  Indoor 
water  supplies,  even  nearby  water  supplies,  are  available  in  a  minority  of  houses. 
Many  of  you  have  undoubtedly  read  Oscar  Lewis'  "Children  of  Sanchez."  Their 
existence  was  luxurious  compared  with  the  lot  of  millions  in  Rio,  Lima,  Calcutta, 
Bombay — or  for  that  matter  around  Mexico  City  itself.  A  shift  in  air  masses, 
resulting  in  drought,  or  in  economic  winds  resulting  in  redistribution  of  trade, 
may  bring  about  actual  starvation  as  it  has  recently  in  Haiti  and  northeastern 
Brazil. 

Literacy  rates  may  run  as  low  as  5  or  10  percent,  as  in  some  of  the  new  member 
countries  of  the  U.N.,  though  most  underdeveloped  countries  claim  a  rate  that 
is  a  good  deal  higher.  Here  again  skepticism  is  in  order:  exaggerated  literacy 
claims  bolster  national  pride  and  the  test  for  literacy  may  mean  that  a  naan  has 
once  been  in  school,  or  that  he  can — with  difficulty — make  out  the  simplest 
printing.  When  literacy  means,  as  it  often  does,  even  in  parts  of  highly  developed 
countries,  the  ability  to  be  misled  by  words  in  print,  it  makes  dubious  progress. 
But  without  reasonably  informed  literacy,  of  course,  as  Jefferson  repeatedly 
emphasized,  democratic  government  is  impossible.  This  is  even  more  true  in 
our  complicated  interrelated  modern  "one  world"  than  in  the  late  18th  century. 
Despite  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  UNESCO  and  in  direct  country-to-country 
assistance,  despite  the  considerable  national  expenditures  of  countries  like  Mexico, 
the  U.N.  reports  that  while  "the  proportion  of  illiterate  adults  declined  *  *  * 
the  total  number  either  remained  stationary  or  rose." 

Adequate  medical  care  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  UNESCO  re- 
ported recently  that,  while  we  in  the  United  States  have  about  1  doctor  to  every 
800  of  our  population,  El  Salvador  and  India  both  have  about  1  to  6,000,  Pakistan 
1  to  18,000,  Nigeria  1  to  30,000,  and  Ghana,  1  to  35,000.  (In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  population  explosion  in  these  countries  is  chiefly  the  result  of  falling 
death  rates,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  absence 
of  doctors.)  These  statistics  are  given  as  a  clue  to  the  quality  of  living  endured 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  where  such  a  simple  analgesic  as  aspirin  may 
be  nearly  as  unavailable  as  a  physician. 

Another  impact  of  the  excessively  rapid  population  growth  has  been  deteriora- 
tion of  the  environment  in  which  many  of  these  billions  live.  This  is  given  scant 
consideration  by  governments,  by  international  organizations,  and  by  groups 
concerned  with  economic  development.  The  result  is  widespread  downgrading 
of  natural  resources,  ranging  from  superficial  overgrazing,  bad  forestry  manage- 
ment, and  soil  erosion,  to  utter  destruction,  wiping  out  water  and  soil  resources — 
to  all  intents  and  human  purposes — forever.  Such  destruction  is  most  common 
under  the  difficult  conditions  of  the  tropics  where  violent  rainstorms  wash  unpro- 
tected land,  and  where  high  temperatures  and  long  dry  spells  contribute  to  destruc- 
tion of  vegetation  and  seriously  retard  its  restoration.     This  was  described  pic- 
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turesquely  by  a  former  North  American  agricultural  attache  in  Brazil  who 
remarked:  "Put  an  Iowa  farm  in  the  Amazon  Valley  and  the  soluble  salts  would 
be  gone  from  its  soil  in  2  years,  its  humus  in  3." 

Literally  millions  of  acres  of  what  is  now  part  of  the  Mexican  desert  were 
luxuriantly  productive  land  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  The  blight  stretches 
far  south  through  Central  America  into  South  America,  at  least  to  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Argentine  and  the  Chilean  Andes. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Americas,  soil  fertility  is  being  lost  at  the  rate  of  3  percent 
a  year.  The  consequences  of  such  abuse  were  recently  and  eloquently  described 
in  a  personal  letter  from  Licenciado  Rodolfo  Brena  Torres,  Governor  of  the 
Mexican  State  of  Oaxaca.     Governor  Brena  said,  in  part: 

"The  problem  of  the  land  is  acute  here.  Lack  of  foresight  started  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  that  covered  the  State  in  the  18th  century;  the  lands  stripped  of 
their  vegetation  were  eroded  by  wind  and  rain,  leaving  this  desolate  landscape, 
sad  to  look  at  and  even  sadder  from  the  economic  aspects — since  there  remain 
regions  so  dead  that  one  can  get  nothing  useful  from  them.  The  population 
increase  makes  the  situation  more  distressing  and  in  the  face  of  the  impossibility, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  population,  to  satisfy  here  the  necessities  of  existence,  it  has 
no  alternative  but  to  emigrate  to  other  places,  at  times  on  a  temporary  basis  as 
when  the  braceros  (migrant  farmworkers)  go  to  work  in  the  United  States,  or 
at  other  times  to  settle  in  Mexico  City  or  in  neighboring  States." 

The  Middle  East  was  ravaged  by  man  and  though  the  Israelis  have  done  an 
extraordinary  job  of  restoration;  this  has  been  possible  only  through  the  combina- 
tion of  a  reservoir  of  superb  and  disciplined  skills  supported  by  an  enormous 
capital  input,  largely  from  the  American  Jewish  community.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  accomplishments  of  this  century.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the 
Arab  States,  often  doubling  in  35  years  or  less,  with  per  capita  incomes  of  less 
than  $200  a  year,  with  little  demonstrated  talent  for  self-government,  with 
virtually  no  reservoir  of  technical  skills— and  without  rich,  tax-exempt  friends 
overseas.  In  parts  of  Africa,  such  as  Masailand,  the  destruction  is  far  advanced 
before  the  population  explosion  reaches  anything  like  the  violence  of  that  in 
Latin  America. 

Similar  situations  are  common  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  as  has  been  brilliantly 
documented  in  Jacques  May's  "The  Ecology  of  Malnutrition." 

When  I  was  in  India  10  years  ago  the  head  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
which  was  doing  a  competent  piece  of  work,  told  me  that,  at  the  rate  permitted 
by  his  money  and  manpower,  100  years  would  be  needed  to  finish  the  job.  Since 
then,  the  Indian  population  is  estimated  to  have  grown  more  than  90  million — 
almost  half  that  of  the  present  U.S.  total. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  interject  a  consideration  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance, which  might  be  expressed  as  a  theorem,  to  wit:  within  any  dynamic 
structure,  a  change  in  any  variable  will  change  all  variables  dependent  upon  it, 
as  well  as  variables  dependent  on  the  affected  variables.  This  is  one  of  the  two 
most  important  thoughts  I  want  to  leave  with  you. 

A  homely  example  will  explain  it.  If  you  are  mixing  pancake  batter  and,  by 
mistake,  add  double  the  amount  of  flour  called  for  by  the  recipe,  milk,  baking 
powder,  salt,  etc.,  must  be  doubled.  Or  if  you  inadvertently  double  the  amount 
of  milk,  flour,  leavening,  salt,  blueberries,  etc.,  must  be  doubled. 

In  the  wider  world  the  structure  is,  of  course,  made  up  of  many  more  components 
and  it  is  complicated  by  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  possibilities  of  human 
behavior,  including  such  processes  of  the  nervous  system  as  dreaming,  hoping, 
wanting — and  sometimes  thinking.  When  even  a  single  factor  is  modified, 
adjustment — often  very  far  reaching — must  be  made  in  all  variables  dependent 
on  it.  Industrialize,  on  the  basis  of  waterpower,  and  the  steep  slopes  providing 
the  water  must  be  kept  in  grass  or  trees — or  terraces  that  demand  a  heavy  labor 
input  such  as  the  Japanese  have  invested:  hydropower  is  especially  important 
in  many  underdeveloped  countries  lacking  fossil  fuels.  (The  cutting  of  trees  to 
provide  firewood  for  locomotives  has  devastated  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
El  Salvador  and  Brazil.)  Build  a  textile  industry  by  clearing  tropical  forest  to 
grow  cotton,  and  the  land  often  becomes — after  relatively  few  crops — unproduc- 
tive enough  to  turn  into  a  semiwaste  requiring  some  sort  or  other  of  costly  special 
treatment.  This  may  involve  tax  rebates,  government  subsidies  for  fertilizer 
(which  in  many  cases  we  still  do  not  know  how  to  use),  and  marketing  agreements 
to  support  the  prices  of  increasingly  costly  production.  Economists  rarely  reckon 
with  this  capital  loss. 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries  scores  of  variables  have  been  changed. 
Colonial  governments  have  been  overthrown  and  with  them  have  gone  adminis- 
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trators,  teachers,  doctors,  technicians  of  one  sort  or  another,  businessmen,  etc. 
The  British  left  behind  them  in  India  an  administrative  and  judicial  elite  but  one 
that  is  not  nearly  large  enough  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  almost  half 
a  billion  people.  The  Belgians  were  driven  out  of  the  Congo  in  a  headlong  rush 
and  left  behind  them — chaos. 

Such  inadequacies  of  management,  common  in  much  of  the  world — not  exclud- 
ing, I  might  say,  my  own  city  of  New  York — are  greatly  complicated  in  the  under- 
developed countries  by  what  has  been  called  "the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions." This  often  suggests  to  me  that  these  countries  should  be  called  not 
"young"  but  adolescent.  They  expect,  or  even  demand,  the  perquisites  of  adults 
without  working  and  waiting  for  them  as  did  the  economically  advanced  nations. 
But  this  very  act  of  expectation  has  an  impact  on  internal  affairs  and  leads  under- 
developed countries  that  cannot  decently  feed  themselves  or  maintain  their  lands, 
to  spend  immense  sums  on  public  buildings,  expensive  homes  for  officials,  steel 
mills,  airports,  etc.  They,  too,  have  their  status  symbols.  And  they  insist  on 
their  right  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  even  when  they  are  living  on  charity. 

No  variable,  however,  has  been  changed  anywhere  during  the  20th  century, 
with  such  far-reaching  effects  as  the  death  rate.  This  has  happened  before,  as  in 
Western  Europe,  but  it  took  place  over  three  centuries  rather  than  three  decades. 
This  modern  cut  in  the  death  rate,  largely  since  the  1940's,  has  sent  a  shock  wave 
through  human  societies,  like  a  tsunami  that  originates  in  an  Aleutian  earthquake 
and  devastates  the  shores  of  Hawaii,  Japan,  and  China. 

Eg3^pt,  which  has  jumped  from  17  million  in  1940  to  28  million,  or  65  percent, 
not  only  had  immediate  outside  help  in  checking  a  cholera  epidemic,  but  a  great 
deal  of  additional  foreign  aid  through  U.N.  and  its  subsidiaries,  not  to  mention 
over  $400  million  from  the  United  States.  Brazil,  which  has  jumped  from  41 
million  to  78  million,  in  the  same  period,  has  received  over  $1  billion  in  foreign  aid 
and  Mexico,  v/hich  has  exploded  from  20  million  to  38  million — 90  percent — in  the 
same  period  has  received  over  $418  million  since  the  war.  These  figures,  which 
have  their  counterparts  for  many  underdeveloped  lands,  do  not  include  private 
investment,  the  contributions  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  Food  for  Peace, 
UNICEF,  CARE,  U.N.  Technical  Assistance,  FAO,  and  similar  organizations. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  all  these  funds  and  technical  aids  have  contributed  to 
reducing  death  rates.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  with  the  documents  available  to 
the  general  public,  even  to  find  out  how  some  of  this  money  is  spent.  But  no 
one  can  deny,  I  think,  that  on  an  unprecedented  scale  we  have  fed  the  hungry, 
cured  the  sick,  and  prevented  disease.  Even  before  the  last  war,  American 
foundations  and  the  USPHS  were  death  fighters  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Only  long  and  painstaking  research  could  attribute  even  a  reasonably  correct 
percentage  of  our  funds  and  efforts  to  the  successful  reduction  of  death  rates. 
I  think,  however,  you  will  agree  that  during  the  period  since  the  Second  World 
War  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  approximately  $90  billion  spent  on  foreign  aid 
has  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  toward  cutting  death  rates.  Housing, 
food,  medicine,  clothing,  education,  sanitation — almost  anything  we  do  has  a  direct 
or  indirect  influence  on  the  rate  at  which  people  are  dying.  Of  course,  we  have  not 
been  alone  in  this  but  of  all  countries  we  have  been  most  "generous,"  a  word  I 
put  in  quotation  marks. 

Because  one  of  our  most  effective  impacts  has  been  on  infant  mortality,  the 
populations  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  predominantly  young — 40  per- 
cent or  more  under  15  years  of  age.  Within  the  next  few  years  they  will  begin 
to  reproduce  and  make  their  contribution  to  the  increase  of  nearly  a  billion  per 
decade.  The  newcomers,  along  with  hundreds  of  millions  already  born,  will 
also  owe  their  existence  to  the  things  we  have  done  to  cut  death  rates. 

As  the  population  increase  spreads,  like  the  mushroom  cloud,  it  is  certain  to 
have  ever  greater  effects  on  the  structure  of  societies  and  welfare  of  human  beings. 
Economists  differ  in  their  estimates  but  many  would  agree  that  for  every  3  percent 
increase  in  population  (and  this,  or  something  near  it,  is  not  uncommon  in  Asia 
and  Latin  America;  it  is  to  be  expected  in  parts  of  Africa)  there  must  be  a  9- 
percent  increase  in  economic  growth  simply  to  pay  for  fixed  capital  investment, 
apart  from  moneys  for  education,  public  services,  etc. — in  other  words,  simply  to 
keep  the  living  standard  where  it  is.  With  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the 
world  having  an  income  of  less  than  $2  a  week,i  the  chance  of  their  saving  even 

1  Most  official  estimates  put  this  figure  somewhat  higher  but  they  are  usually  arrived  at  by  dividing 
national  income  or  QNP  by  population.  In  most  underdeveloped  cotmtries,  however,  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  so  uneven,  the  masses  of  the  people  get  little  share  of  the  progress.  Dr.  Ifigenla  M.  de  Navarrete, 
of  the  University  of  Mexico,  estimates  that  in  1957  only  35  percent  of  the  Mexican  people  had  shared  in  the 
economic  development. 
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this  much  is  small.  And,  as  has  been  emphasized,  the  economists  usually  ignore 
the  additional  cost  of  protection  of  watersheds,  maintenance  of  underground  and 
surface  water  supplies,  control  of  soil  erosion,  sustained-yield  forestry,  etc.  This 
might  be  called  the  infra-infrastructure:  the  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  a  country  like  Mexico  is  as  likely  to  fail  because  of  insufficient  available 
water  as  for  any  other  reason.  (Hundreds  of  millions  of  pesos  have  been  invested 
in  water-development  schemes  but  there  are  only  400  forest  guards  to  protect  the 
watersheds  of  the  entire  country,  the  11th  largest — in  terms  of  area — in  the 
world.) 

If  the  people,  themselves,  cannot  produce  the  savings,  the  capital  must  come 
from  outside  sources.  Yet  as  this  paper  is  being  written,  Congress  is  making 
heavy  cuts  in  foreign  aid  authorizations  that  are  already  inadequate  for  a  retarded 
world  possibly  doubling  its  population  in  40  years. 

Apart  from  this  brief  discussion  of  the  structure  of  human  societies,  and  of  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  happening  to  them  and  to  their  environment  as  we 
change  variables,  the  second  important  consideration  I  want  most  to  leave  with 
you  at  the  beginning  of  these  meetings  is  the  responsibility  we  acquire  by  our 
involvement  with  the  billions:  those  already  born  and  those  to  come  in  the  next 
20  or  30  years.  Our  actions  have  profoundly  affected  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  This  is  a  fact  we  seem  prone  to  ignore  or  refuse  to 
face  up  to.  It  is  certainly  an  understatement  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  ethic — 
the  golden  rule — that,  at  the  very  least,  our  actions,  deliberately  taken,  should 
not  hurt  people.  Yet  decade  after  decade  while  we  have  continued  to  pile 
measure  upon  measure  that  would  cut  death  rates,  we  have  done  literally  almost 
nothing  to  reduce  birth  rates.  This  may  be  the  m.ost  monstrous  miscalculation 
in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

In  the  memorable  words  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Duncan  Howlett,  of  All  Souls 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  "We  have  now  squarely  to  face  this  paradox  human 
We  have  increased  human  hunger  by  feeding  the  hungry.  We  have  increased 
suffering  by  healing  the  sick.  We  have  increased  human  want  by  giving  to  the 
needy.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  face  the  fact  that  this  is  so.  The  truth 
of  it  comes  as  a  shocking  discovery,  for  we  have  all  been  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  tradition  in  which  caring  for  the  least  of  our  brethren  has  been  counted 
the  highest  virtue." 

Id  1842  Samuel  Lover  published  a  delightful  novel,  now  nearly  forgotten,  in 
which  the  hero,  Handy  Andy,  "had  the  most  singularly  ingenious  knack  of  doing 
everything  the  wrong  way."  For  decades,  now,  our  activities — the  broad 
gamut  of  our  activities,  not  merely  the  health  measures — have  followed  Handy 
Andy's  example.  We  have  produced  ever  more  effective  ways  of  reducing  death 
rates.  And  as  I  have  said,  we  have  done  almost  literally  nothing  to  reduce  birth 
rates.  And  we  have  given  not  even  a  tithe  of  our  time,  our  thought,  our  posses- 
sions, and  least  of  all  our  caring,  to  providing  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  our 
actions  have  added  to  the  world  populations.  Our  foreign  aid  has  been  picayune, 
a  2-foot  dam  against  a  20-foot  flood — a  flood  largely  of  our  own  making. 

Is  it  enough  to  say,  to  the  trachoma-blinded  little  Algerian,  "We  didn't  mean  to 
increase  blindness  in  the  world"?  Or  to  the  babies  I  recently  saw  lying  in  the 
gutter  of  Guatemala  City,  with  their  child  mother,  "We  didn't  really  want  to  pile 
miserv  upon  misery  in  Central  America."  Or  to  the  little  Burundian,  writhing  in 
the  throes  of  kwashiorker,  "We  apologize  for  protecting  your  grandmother  against 
malaria — -when  we  do  nothing  to  give  you  and  your  brothers  the  protein  you  need. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  done  to  these  people.  We  have  done  it  by 
a  massive  change  in  that  one  variable,  death.  We  seek  ever  more  efficient  ways 
to  do  it,  though  it  is  now  glaringly  clear  that  our  checkbook  is  way  out  of  balance. 
And  the  "foreign  aid  baby  boom"  is  only  getting  underway. 

I  have  spent  much  time  in  Latin  America,  and  studied  many  of  its  countries. 
From  an  intimate  knowledge  extending  over  20  years  I  see  no  hope  of  averting 
falling  living  standards  during  the  next  three  or  four  decades.  Food  per  capita 
will  decrease,  probably  in  amount,  certainly  in  quality.  As  was  noted  at  the 
recent  World  Food  Conference,  Latin  America  is  producing  less  food  per  capita 
than  before  the  war.  Cities  will  expand— for  a  time— and  become  more  noisome 
through  lack  of  adequate  water  and  sewerage.  Disastrous  floods  such  as  that 
which  recently  took  place  in  northern  Italy,  like  the  one  that  destroyed  Oco- 
topeque  in  Honduras  many  years  ago,  may  be  expected  as  watersheds  are  con- 
verted into  cornfields.  Food  production  will  rise  on  limited  areas  of  level  land, 
while  millions  of  more  acres  are  converted  into  desert. 

The  social  disorders  to  follow  are  almost  unimaginable — but,  especially  in  view 
of  the  "risin.o-  expectations"  in  which  we  have  encouraged  the  people,  they  are 
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almost  certain.  Democracy  must  be  smothered  under  illiteracy,  especially  since 
few  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  expanding  education  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  tide  of  infants.  In  general,  I  can  foresee  little  better 
fortune  for  most  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  6  to  7  billion  people  by  the  end  of  this 
century  projected  by  highly  competent — and  conservative — demographers,  will, 
I  am  afraid,  almost  certainly  be  limited  in  many  places  by  the  old  Malthusian 
checks  of  hunger,  disease,  and  even  war — or  at  least  revolution.  We  shall  un- 
doubtedly rush  in  with  Handy  Andy  fire  extinguishers,  like  Food  for  Peace  or 
emergency  foreign  aid,  but  the  chance  of  containing  the  flames  grows  less  every 
year. 

Thomas  More  is  supposed  to  have  said,  "Every  man  is  born  under  sentence  of 
death."  A  mere  30  years  ago  there  were  only  2  billion  facing  that  sentence.  A 
mere  30  years  hence  some  demographers  believe  there  will  be  6 — or  even  7 — bil- 
lion marching  toward  that  inevitable  fate.  Death  is  natural,  normal,  unavoidable 
and  even,  in  some  circumstances,  to  be  welcomed.  But  when  the  years  between 
birth  and  death  hold  little  of  joy  to  compensate  for  the  tragedy  and  suffering,  it  is 
hard  not  to  believe  that  millions  will  feel  like  Job  when  he  cried,  "Why  died  I  not 
in  the  womb!     Why  did  I  not  give  up  the  ghost  when  I  came  out  of  the  belly?" 


The  Ethics  of  Family  Planning 
(By  Rt.  Rev.  James  A.  Pike) 

Let  me  start  on  a  negative  note  and  say  that  in  the  old  days,  in  talking  about 
population  control,  some  rather  way-out  positions  used  to  be  taken  which  made 
it  impossible  to  even  gather  as  broad  a  group  as  this  together. 

To  take  one  example.  There  was  a  time  when  the  pamplilets  in  the  dioceses 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  would  answer  the  birth  control  problem  by 
stating  how  good  it  was  to  have  a  large  number  of  children,  and  quoting  the  word 
of  God  to  Abraham  about  "multiply  and  go  forth."  That  is  not  said  that  way 
much  any  more.  The  last  time  it  was  said  loudly  was  in  a  CBS  population 
explosion  documentary  in  which  I  had  a  bit  part  some  years  ago,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  demographer  from  Oxford,  who  said:  "There's  no  problem  here  with 
population  because  our  space  exploration  program  is  progressing  so  fast  we  can 
send  all  our  extras  out  to  other  planets,"  and  he  said  it  in  all  earnestness,  so  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said.  From  that  way-out  position,  we  can  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  that  was  typical  of  Protestants  and  liberals  of  the  secularist  stamp  for 
quite  a  while,  that  what  we  want  is  "freedom."  That  is  quite  wrong  too,  as  I 
think  I  can  make  clear. 

The  point  now  is  that  happily  there  has  been  a  change  in  outlook  regarding 
the  great  undergirding  premises  which  enables  us  to  talk  honestly  about  specific 
particulars.  Leaders  of  all  persuasions  are  saying  plainly:  "We  are  talking 
about  a  question  of  responsibility.  We  are  talking  about  taking  seriously  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  trying  to  find  ways  and  means  responsibly  to  meet  the 
crisis  which  populations  present  in  places  like  India,  and  in  perhaps  the  individual 
family  under  given  circumstances."  This  is  essentially  the  same  etliical  problem, 
namely  to  live  and  act  responsibly. 

The  premises  now  are  pretty  much  the  same.  So  first  I  would  just  outline 
these  premises  of  ethical  responsibility,  because  there  is  nothing  denominational 
or  denominationally  separating  aboutthem  any  more. 

The  first  premise,  which  anyone  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  heritage  would  grant, 
and  actually  anyone  in  that  round  obversion  of  Judaeo-Christian  ethics  known  as 
humanism  would  grant  is  this:  Every  man  is  called  to  live  responsibly,  whether 
through  a  direct  explicit  connection  with  the  ethics  of  the  Biblical  tradition,  or  as 
part  of  a  culture  which  is  centered  about  these  ethical  convictions. 

The  first  great  commandment,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Christian  tradition,  is  simply 
this:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one,  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  soul,  and  all  thy  mind,  and  all  thy  strength." 

What  is  this  saying?  It  is  telling  us  that  an  explicit  part  of  this  heritage  is  that 
there  is  only  one  other.  There  are  no  corners  or  areas  of  life  that  are  free  from 
claim,  from  judgment,  from  the  necessity  of  responsible  decisionmaking. 

The  totalist's  claim  (as  the  ethical  culturists  or  humanists  would  translate  it) 
is  in  terms  of  a  demand  upon  him  because  he  is  a  member  of  mankind.  Still,  if 
he  thought  about  it,  he,  too,  would  not  say  that  there  are  areas  of  life  that  are  just 
"freedom."     Sure,  he  is  free  in  the  sense  that  individuals  make  the  decisions. 
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This  is  ultimately  always  necessary,  no  matter  what  sort  of  counsel  is  given  by 
priests  or  psychiatrists,  or  anyone  else.  It  is  the  individual  who  finally  makes 
the  decision,  so  it  is  true  in  that  sense.  But  no  man  is  free  from  the  overall  claim 
of  responsible  decisionmaking. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  am  wandering  off  in  terms  of  general  moral  theology 
or  etliics  at  this  point,  and  am  not  talking  about  the  subject,  but  I  think  this  is 
the  basis  where  we  should  start. 

In  the  small  version  of  this,  the  microcosm  of  the  problem,  this  would  mean 
that  an  individual  married  couple  is  committed  by  this  plane  to  "family  plan- 
ning." I  do  not  use  the  words  "birth  control"  yet,  because  this  implies  two  things 
that  would  overly  narrow  what  I  mean  here.  Birth  control  has  all  too  often  been 
associated  with  not  having  children.  It  does  not  matter  now  because  the  move- 
ment has  worked  out  of  it,  but  due  to  the  tension  caused  by  the  subject,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  early  planned  parenthood  movement  overfocused  on  not  having 
any.  That  is  not  true  now.  The  question  of  medical  aid  toward  fertility  in 
relationship  to  that  kind  of  family  planning  is  a  part  of  this  whole  thinking,  too. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  not  having,  but  of  deciding  responsibly  whether  or  not  to 
have.  Either  not  at  all,  in  the  case  of  certain  extreme  conditions  of  health  or 
psychological  difficulty,  or  economic  deprivation;  or  not  to  now;  or  not  to  until 
then;  or,  4  are  fine  but  no  more  in  this  situation  and  maybe  12  would  be  fine  in 
a  given  situation. 

It  is  the  question  of  a  conscientious  decision  made  in  purity  of  heart,  so  far  as 
may  be  freeing  oneself  from  unworthy  considerations.  (And,  by  the  way,  there 
can  be  unworthj^  considerations  about  having  too  many  children  as  well  as  about 
not  having  them.  Sometimes  just  pride — you've  had  five  girls,  and  by  gosh  you've 
got  to  prove  you  can  have  a  boy.)  There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  both  ways  that  are 
not  the  best  consideration  perhaps,  but  as  far  as  may  be  deciding  in  purity  of 
heart  what  does  seem  to  be  responsible  here,  and  then  moving  from  this  to  imple- 
ment that  decision.  If  it  is  a  decision  you  ought  to  be  having  a  child,  then  if 
there  is  any  difficulty  about  it,  there  is  a  positive  duty  to  seek  medical  aid  for 
fertihty.  I  would  say  here,  therefore,  the  same  thing  applies  in  the  other  direction. 
If  it  is  an  honest  decision  not  to  have  children,  there  is  a  similar  duty  to  seek 
acceptable  means  for  not  having  them. 

That  same  approach,  I  think,  applies  to  the  world  problem.  If  we  see  that 
there  is  a  danger  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  best  values  for  men,  either  given  nations 
or  vaguely  and  baldly  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  then  as  citizens,  as  people  who 
affect  pubUc  opinion,  either  by  helping  to  decide  things,  or  by  pushing  others  to 
decide  things — which  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  through  the  process  of  helping 
form  public  opinion,  and  having  something  enlightened  to  say  in  talking  to 
others — the  same  thing  applies.  We  are  called  to  act  responsively  in  regard  to 
such  matters. 

To  go  back  to  the  world  in  Genesis  about  Abraham  multiplying.  From  what 
I  know  of  the  demography  of  that  period,  if  I  were  giving  an  address  on  the  ethics 
of  family  planning  to  Abraham  and  his  colleagues  and  associates,  I  am  quite  sure 
my  stress  would  be  very  heavily  on  the  side  of  that  very  text.  Considering  the 
barrenness  of  the  Middle  East  "at  that  stage  in  the  development  of  history  I  am 
sure  that  was  the  way  things  should  be  pushed.  But  one  would  not  quite  put 
the  emphasis  in  the  same  place  giving  a  lecture  in  Calcutta  today.  Nor  would 
one  counsel,  perhaps,  a  couple  in  a  certain  situation  that  way.  It  would  depend 
again  on  the  circumstances,  but  the  overall  ethic  has  not  changed;  that  is,  the 
ethic  of  responsibility  and  responsible  decisionmaking  of  the  overall  claim  on  life. 

Now  we  come  to  the  ways  and  means.  It  is  true  that  here  there  is  some  divi- 
sion of  people  who  would  buy  everything  up  to  now.  As  I  say,  this  is  a  day  in 
which  we  can  discuss  the  situation  without  division,  which  is  a  great  thing,  be- 
cause the  air  is  at  least  clear  to  come  down  to  what  we  can  do  about  ways  and 
means,  and  maybe  ways  and  means  more  broadly  acceptable  for  some  who  are 
committed  to  certain  negatives  in  that  regard.  The  use  of  certain  methods  of 
birth  control  is  not  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  apparently  not  by 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  (we  have  for  that  only  a  statement  of  their  primate 
in  this  countrv),  not  by  Orthodox  Jews,  and  then  there  are  some  small  Protestant 
groups  who  will  not  make  any  statement  at  all  on  this  subject,  but  who  apparently 
do  not  want  to  sav  they  would  be  in  favor  of  such  matters. 

On  the  other  hand,  "mv  own  communion  (in  its  rather  full  treatment  of  this 
subject  at  the  Lambeth  "Conference  in  1958,  which  I  feel  was  one  of  the  best 
thought  out  and  fully  developed  official  ecclesiastical  statements  to  date)  and  other 
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major  Christian  bodies,  as  well  as  the  general  temper  of  the  mind  of  the  secularist 
community,  is  not  opposed,  or  indeed  is  for  the  use  of  these  same  medically- 
approved  methods. 

I  must  be  careful  here,  however,  or  else  we  may  be  closing  some  doors  we  need 
not  close.  At  Lambeth  in  1958,  we  were  careful  of  the  approach  we  took,  and 
were  not  endorsing  any  particular  method.  We  were  endorsing  that  which  seemed 
the  most  effective  available  in  1958.  The  formula  for  the  pill  had  not  yet  been 
discovered,  for  example.  We  would  have  been  open  to  that  or  to  whatever  comes 
along  that  seemed  the  most  effective,  and  would  regard  as  immoral  the  use  of  a 
less  effective  way  when  a  better  one  is  known. 

This  is  because  of  another  of  my  premises  that  I  mentioned  only  by  implica- 
tion. I  believe  if  we  are  convinced  something  is  right,  or  perhaps  I  can  better 
put  that  by  saying  if  we  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God  as  we  can  best  discern  it, 
then  we  have  a  moral  duty  to  use  the  most  effective  means  to  achieve  it.  There 
is  a  morality  about  the  use  of  means,  as  well  as  about  the  choice  of  ends — unless 
there  is  something  about  that  particular  means  which  destroys  other  values  or  is 
inherently  immoral. 

The  present  state  of  the  disagreement  here  is  simply  this,  and  I  am  not  arguing, 
by  the  way,  for  either  position.  I  am  simply  trying  to  focus  on  where  we  should 
move  next  to  solve  such  a  conflict  in  certain  moral  premises.  My  own  tradition, 
for  example,  would  say  that  there  are  two  primary  purposes  or  ends  for  sexual 
intercourse  in  marriage.  One  is  procreation,  an  obvious  one,  and  the  second  is  a 
sacramental  purpose.  That  is,  that  this  act  within  marriage  is  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace  and  union.  The  inward  and  spiritual 
side  is  that  pooling  of  hopes,  fears,  strengths,  and  weaknesses  in  a  permanent 
commitment.  The  outward  and  visible  is  the  actual  physical,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  sensuous  act,  because  God  is  not  against  sensuality.  It  is  a  good 
world,  a  fleshly  world.  God  made  it  that  way,  and  there  is  nothing  inherently 
evil  about  something  because  it  is  sensual.  In  fact,  on  the  joys  of  life,  just  for 
their  own  joy,  I  rely  very  heavily  on  that  word  from  Genesis:  "On  the  sixth  day 
the  Lord  looked  down  on  all  that  He  had  made  and  said  'It  is  very  good'  "  and  I 
have  often  said  that  if  the  world  is  good  enough  for  God  to  have  made,  it  is  good 
enough  for  us  to  enjoy. 

Again  there  is  no  conflict  on  that  premise  between  traditions.  The  Puritan 
approach  to  sex  was  in  the  nature  of  accepting  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  For  some 
centuries,  many  writers  throughout  church  history  (we  cannot  blame  it  all  on  the 
Puritans),  right  from  the  beginning  would  seem  to  imply  this.  Fortunately, 
men  like  St.  Augustine,  and  some  of  the  other  church  fathers,  are  not  infallible 
m  anybody's  tradition.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  it  was  only  about 
the  17th  century  that  any  cleric  or  theologian  in  any  tradition  had  anj^thing 
very  warmhearted  to  say  about  sex  in  marriage  even,  let  alone  sex  outside  it. 
The  first  one  that  seems  to  appear  is  Jeremy  Taylor,  one  of  our  priests  in  the 
1700's,  in  his  book  "Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying."  Apparently  he  was  a  very 
happily  m.arried  priest,  because  what  he  said  was  very  nice,  and  he  said  it  rather 
warmheartedly. 

So  we  have  a  lot  to  overcome  there,  and  there  have  been  certain  side  effects  of 
that  incipient  dualism  which  has  been  very  hard  to  wash  out  of  the  church's  life, 
any  church,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  were  so  quickly  plummeted  into  the 
gentile  world  and  never  quite  escaped  a  number  of  these  incipient  heresies,  just 
due  to  the  context  in  which  Christianity  so  rapidly  developed.  I  might  mention, 
just  to  show  you  how  that  can  influence  a  church,  that  in  the  marriage  office  of 
my  church  throughout  the  world,  at  the  height  of  the  service  the  husband  says 
to  the  wife:  "With  my  body  I  thee  worship."  That  was  dropped  out  of  the 
American  rubric.  You  cannot  say  anything  like  that  m  church  m  this  country, 
at  least  until  recently,  it  is  not  very  nice.  The  whole  Puritan  pietistic  atmosphere 
is  such  that  we  lost  that  fine  direct  statement  about  the  goodness  of  sex  m  this 
relationship. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  function,  the  sacramental  one.  A  sacrament  has  a  two- 
way  direction  working  in  it.  Take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or 
Eucharist,  or  mass  as  it  is  called  in  the  different  traditions.  The  sharing  in  bread 
and  wine  is  not  only  the  expression  of  that  union  with  God  in  Chi-ist  and  with 
each  other  through  Him,  but  is  also  the  means  of  grace,  means  whereby  we  are 
in  this  relationship  which  some  of  us  would  call  the  Pi.eal  Presence. 

This  act  within  marriage  has  a  two-way  dhection  too:  it  is  not  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  commitment  and  the  love  that  is  there,  but  it  is  also  a  means  of 
grace;  it  fuels  and  refuels  anew  inward  and  spiritual  relationship.     Now  we   say 
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ourselves  that  this  is  a  suitable  second  primary  purpose.  That  distinction  is  a 
fairly  important  one  because,  increasingly  and  happily,  even  Roman  Catholic 
literature  on  this  subject  lays  a  strong  stress  on  this  second  purpose.  It  is  still 
secondary,  but  it  is  moving  up  at  least  and  is  receivmg  as  much  space  in  pamphlets 
as  does  the  other.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  superior  way  as  to  a  sister  communion, 
because  the  fact  that  sometimes  it  takes  time  for  these  things  to  reach  the  right 
stress  can  certainly  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  our  own  position  on  this 
subject. 

In  1920,  the  Lambeth  Conference,  the  same  body  that  came  out  in  1958  as  I 
indicated,  declared  the  use  of  contraception  to  be  sinful.  In  1958  we  said  family 
planning  was  a  moral  obligation.  That  is  quite  a  shift  from  1920  to  1958,  and 
sometimes  I  am  challenged  on  that  by  people  who  say:  "How  can  your  church 
change  on  things  like  that?"  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  will  not  be  offended  when  I  say  that  is  one  advantage  in  not  being 
infallible.  The  point  is  that  we  cannot  claim  we  knew  it  all,  all  the  time.  In  any 
case,  the  remaining  thing  for  the  moral  theologians  to  work  up  would  be  this: 
If  there  is  one  primary  purpose  only  for  a  natural  act,  the  deliberate  frustration 
of  that  one  primary  purpose  by  some  artificial  means  would  be  wrong,  whatever 
may  be  certain  secondary  things  which  would  be  defined  by  those  who  would  make 
them  secondary.  If  there  are  two  primary  purposes,  then  a  responsible  selection, 
in  order  that  the  sacramental  purpose,  for  example,  may  continue  for  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  marriage,  would  not  seem  wrong.  There  we  get  do\vn  to  the 
nub  of  the  matter. 

Broad,  sweeping  statements  about  "this  is  artificial,"  would  rule  out  everything 
from  the  barber's  shears  to  the  surgeon's  scalpel.  We  do  use  things  that  our 
minds  have  developed  that  are  imported  into  a  situation  to  achieve  purposeful 
ends.  And  by  the  way,  a  part  of  that  great  "shema  Israel"  is  that  we  shall 
worship  God  with  our  whole  minds.  We  are  supposed  to  use  our  heads  about  the 
world,  and  we  do  change  the  natui'al  things  in  the  world  purposiveiy. 

I  think  it  was  the  late  French  scientist,  Le  Comte  de  Nuy  in  his  "Human 
Destiny,"  who  said:  "Man  is  the  first  being  evolved  who  henceforth  was  in  on  the 
evolving."  We  help  make  the  world.  We  are  cocreators  with  God,  coevolvers. 
He  began,  as  we  read  in  Genesis,  turning  chaos  into  order.  Well,  He  has  not 
finished  yet,  the  world  is  still  quite  a  mess.  Unfortunately  we  are,  due  to  His  gift 
of  freedom,  capable  of  turning  some  of  the  order  He  has  achieved,  or  that  previous 
generations  have  achieved,  back  into  chaos.  So  that  the  task  of  the  ordering  of 
the  world,  the  purposeful  direction  of  its  forces,  is  a  holy  task. 

Now  when  we  decide  that  this  big  raging  river,  that  so  often  floods  and  destroys, 
is  going  to  be  readjusted  in  order  to  create  regular  irrigation  and  electric  power, 
we  have  not  done  a  wrong  thing  because  what  we  did  was  "artificial,"  as  long 
as  the  legitimate  use  of  water  is  irrigation  and  electric  power.  Now  right  in 
there  somewhere  lies  a  realm  where  greater  understanding  and  greater  rethinking 
is  needed  ail  around.  I  think  this  is  often  overlooked  in  that  almost  obfuscating 
misunderstanding  of  the  present  Roman  Catholic  position.  Tliere  has  not  been 
sufficient  awareness  of  the  fact  that  this  position  is  solidly  grounded  in  logic, 
and  that  that  first  premise  is  very  much  involved  in  where  one  goes  in  the  logic 
from  there.  I  will  say  right  now — and  this  may  bother  any  of  you  that  are  very 
libertarian — that  if  I  granted  that  first  premise  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  then 
stated,  I  would  grant  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  reason  any 
other  way.  I  am  operating,  and  my  tradition  is  on  a  somewhat  different  first 
premise,  and  therefore  we  come  out  with  a  different  conclusion.  I  think  that  in 
all  this,  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  make  the  grade  on  the 
world's  population  problem,  or  on  the  helping  of  individual  families,  we  ought  to 
have  our  thinlcing  very  straight  and  have  it  grounded  in  our  own  deepest  morality. 
I  do  not  think  just  a"  sense  of  freedom,  the  "get  off  my  back,"  "don't  tread  on 
me,"  "we  don't  want  anything  that  gets  in  the  way  of  anything,"  kind  of  old 
Americanism,  gives  a  moral  basis  for  the  right  kind  of  acting,  thinking,  or  under- 
standing of  other  persons  who  have  difficulties  in  their  minds  with  certain  particu- 
lar ways  and  means. 

On  the  means  level,  which  I  am  not  at  all  embarrassed  to  discuss  here  in  this 
fraternal  breadth,  what  can  we  do  in  order  to  get  off  the  ground  in  helping  some 
of  the  large-scale  effects  of  the  population  explosion?  How  do  we  help  India, 
for  example,  when  by  our  medical  assistance,  we  have  really  enhanced  the  popu- 
lation problem,  though  we  do  not  regret  it?  We  are  glad  a  lot  of  diseases  have 
been  cleared  up,  andthat  is  fine.  But  what  about  the  other  end  of  the  problem? 
How  can  we  help  there?  Politically  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  off  the  ground  in 
a  large  national  way  when  there  is  a  dispute  about  means. 
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First  of  all,  one  means  that  everbody  grants  needs  further  study  is  the  pill.  I 
am  not  an  expert  on  all  the  possible  implications  of  it.  I  could  say  I  believe  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  it  be  used,  if  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1964  it  is  the  best  we 
have  and  is  free  of  other  negative  things  that  might  not  be  wise  when  we  study  it 
further.  But  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  John  Rock,  has  produced  a  fine  book  called 
"The  Time  Has  Come,"  which  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  this  whole  problem,  and 
he  himself,  I  think,  is  still  hopeful,  that  perhaps  this  is  a  way,  due  to  the  fact  that 
that  there  has  not  been  a  final  determination  within  his  own  church.  He  gives 
some  very  interesting  reasoning,  and  a  couple  of  arguments  that  I  think  are  fairly 
specious,  but  it  shows  his  great  eagerness  to  have  this  make  the  grade.  Out  of  his 
large  concern,  shared  by  many  Roman  Catholic  leaders  like  Father  John  O'Brian 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  others  you  have  heard  from,  I  hope  that  a  way  round  can  be 
found  that  is  both  loyal  to  the  tradition  and  its  honest  logic  on  one  hand,  and  yet 
helps  meet  the  real  need.  He  says  so  many  good  things  in  the  book  that  it  is 
probably  not  fair  to  quote  this  one,  but  he  has  found  that  certain  Vatican  officials 
authorized  the  use  of  the  pill  by  nuns  in  the  Congo,  or  at  least  endorsed  it  in 
official  publications,  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  terrible  danger  there  of  murder 
and  rape,  on  the  grounds  that  they  should  in  that  way  be  freed  from  this  un- 
wanted and  terrible  basis  of  pregnancy.  He  says,  therefore,  that,  if  it  apphes 
in  that  emergency  situation,  why  not  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  in  a 
state  of  emergency?  But  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  maich  out  of  that.  There 
is  quite  a  big  leap  in  there  somewhere.  I  would  also  like  to  see  the  full  report 
of  the  text  of  whatever  was  issued  to  authorize  the  pill  in  that  particular  case  in 
the  first  place.  I  am  not  too  reassured  that  we  will  get  there  by  that  route. 
Nevertheless,  he  and  others  would  maybe  feel  that  this  is  one  avenue. 

Whether  or  not  I  did  not  change  in  my  own  thinking,  about  3  or  4  years  ago  (on 
the  second  run  of  the  CBS  population  documentary),  I  asked  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  devote  several  million  dollars  to  research  in  this  whole  area 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  broader  variety  of  ways,  some  of  which  indeed  might  be 
acceptable  all  across  the  board,  so  we  do  not  just  get  stymied  on  the  question  of 
means  in  something  we  have  got  to  meet  in  a  big  way. 

I  specifically  mentioned  one  method  of  birth  control,  the  rhythm  method. 
Aptly,  Father  O'Brian  took  note  of  that  and  said  that  was  a  good  sign  of  large 
heartedness  all  around,  and  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  learn  how 
this  method  can  be  made  fully  rehable.  There  is  no  one  opposed,  if  he  thinks 
about  it,  to  the  rhythm  method,  except  on  the  grounds  that  as  of  now  it  is  some- 
what chancey.  But  as  far  as  saying  this  is  some  unacceptable  method,  whereas 
mechanical  contraceptives  are  acceptable,  of  course  that  could  never  be  said. 
Naturally  there  are  certain  advantages  to  the  rhythm  method,  if  it  were  on  a  more 
reliable  basis.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  with  an  adequate  empirical  base 
for  the  research,  it  can  be  made  more  reliable.  And  then  there  is  the  interesting 
question  that  Rock  raises,  that  perhaps  the  use  of  the  pill  in  connection  with 
rhythm,  in  terms  of  regularization  of  cycle,  might  be  both  scientifically  wise  and 
also  acceptable  under  the  moral  law  of  his  church.  But  one  cannot  do  much  about 
that  without  more  information.  Studies  of  this  sort,  particularly  in  that  realm, 
take  a  very  broad  empirical  base,  and  therefore  a  good  deal  of  money.  Fortunately, 
certain  institutes  for  population  research  have  been  established,  seeking  to  help  in 
this  whole  direction.  This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  something  being  done  by 
other  traditions;  there  is  one  at  Georgetown.  From  this  we  might  have  a  better 
study  of  the  actual  results  of  the  pill,  and  other  possible  birth  control  methods 
which  might  well  fit  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  these  other  traditions  which, 
as  I  say,  have  some  sincere  difficulty  in  accepting  what  to  date  has  seemed  to  be 
most  effective. 

The  tests  of  the  answers  we  want  would  be  obvious,  I  think.  One,  that  it  does 
not  conflict  with  a  firmly  held  position  by  a  particular  group,  if  possible.  Second, 
adequacy  in  terms  of  relation  of  means  and  ends.  What  are  these  ends  again? 
If  the  only  end,  the  only  thing  to  be  concerned  about  in  the  relationship  of  sexual 
intercourse  to  marriage,  was  that  children  not  be  produced,  then  we  have  a  good 
method  now,  that  needs  no  more  research  at  all,  and  that  is  total  abstinence.  It  is 
very  effective  in  terms  of  there  being  no  children.  But  it  would  seem  to  me,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  deny  the  sacramental  role  of  sex  in  marriage,  so  it  blocks 
something  else  that  is  important.  Therefore  that  does  not  seem  the  acceptable 
answer.  I  give  that  extreme,  rather  way-out  example,  just  to  indicate  the  process 
that  we  must  go  through  on  the  ethics  of  this.  Does  it  preserve  the  positive 
values,  does  it  enable  responsible  results  because  it  is  a  sound  means  to  those  re- 
sults?    And,  hopefully  for  unity  within  our  own  land,  getting  on  with  what  we 
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can  do  locally  to  help  people,  and  on  the  international  scene  discovering  a  means 
which  does  not  bother  the  consciences  of  any  substantial  group  of  our  citizens. 
I  am  not  hopeful  enough  that  anything  can  be  found  in  any  realm  that  somebody 
might  not  like,  but  at  least  we  should  take  into  account  these  larger  groups  of 
citizens,  so  that  we  will  have  unity  in  our  efforts,  both  locally  and  abroad. 

I  am  not  a  scientist  or  physician,  and  therefore  can  go  no  further  than  I  have, 
perhaps  indeed  I  have  gone  too  far,  as  to  these  various  ways  and  means.  I  think 
as  to  the  processes,  the  thinking  and  evaluation  and  the  judgments  that  we  are 
trying  to  reach,  I  should  perhaps  outline  the  ethical  basis. 

The  good  sign  in  our  times  in  this  regard  is  represented  perhaps  by  the  fact  of 
this  gathering.  People  are  concerned,  and  will  take  time  to  talk,  to  listen,  to 
learn,  to  feel,  to  probe  and  to  read,  and  this  is  happening  everywhere  under  many 
kinds  of  auspices.  I  think  the  American  Assembly,  which  I  have  served  before 
in  other  capacities,  has  very  wisely  recognized  this  important  matter.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  we  keep  our  thinking  clear,  and  keep  in  contact  one  with  another 
across  various  lines,  and  get  our  facts  straight,  and  care  enough  about  our  fellow 
human  beings,  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  some  of  the  answers. 

My  interest,  I  suppose,  is  that  all  men  everywhere  recognize  the  claim  on 
their  lives,  and  desire  to  live  responsibly.  Actually  this  whole  subject  to  tell 
the  truth,  is  simply  a  footnote  to  that  point.  An  application  of  this  responsibility, 
which  in  our  times  is  terribly  crucial,  is  the  population  problem,  and  the  way  we 
give  our  time,  money,  interest,  and  whatever  skills  we  may  have  to  it  in  terms 
of  the  many  choices  around  us.  However,  the  things  to  which  we  can  devote 
ourselves,  do  vary,  at  different  times,  places,  and  generations. 

I  have  said  the  claim  is  unalterable  and  total,  and  goes  on  forever.  The 
fact  that  now  we  care  a  lot  about  this  is  right,  because  this  is  the  challenge  of 
our  day.  A  challenge  which,  I  think,  is  second  only  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
explosion  in  its  significance.  The  two,  by  the  way,  are  very  much  related  in 
terms  of  perils  and  dangers.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  relationship  of  overpopula- 
tion to  that  frustration  which  leads  to  the  adopting  of  weird  ideologies.  Communist 
and  otherwise,  and  also  rash  warfare.  Therefore  I  say  two  things  to  close.  To 
the  degree  that  your  overall  ethical  perspective  brings  you  to  this  task  of  under- 
standing and  energy,  great.  But  to  the  degree  that  your  concern  about  this 
field  can  lead  you  to  the  recognition  of  the  whole  plane  which  applies  to  every- 
thing in  your  lives,  I  say  hooray  too. 


Developing  U.S.  Policy  Conceening  the  Population  Explosion 

(By  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.) 

A  week  ago  today  our  President  was  assassinated.  I  suppose  none  of  us  ever 
suffered  a  greater  shock,  nor  did  America  as  a  whole,  nor  most  of  the  world. 
During  the  last  few  dramatic,  poignant  days  all  of  our  citizens  have  been  thinking 
of  this  terrible  event. 

Many  of  our  public  servants,  from  President  Johnson  down,  have  been  paying 
tribute  to  President  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  pay  him  tribute  too  tonight  in 
connection  with  this  very  problem  of  population.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  our  first 
Catholic  President,  and  as  such  obviously  had  certain  difficulties  in  connection 
with  this  problem  because  of  the  known  position  of  his  church.  As  a  candidate  4 
years  ago,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign,  he  was  asked  his  attitude 
toward  the  question  of  population  and  toward  possible  legislation  in  connection 
with  birth  control  or  the  giving  of  assistance  to  countries  on  our  aid  program,  and 
he  answered  that  forthrightly,  saying  that  if  that  problem  did  arise,  if  legislation 
were  passed  which  required  his  action,  his  action  would  be  determined  by  his  best 
judgment  of  the  good  of  the  American  people,  without  regard  to  any  rehgious 
position  of  anj'  kind. 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Brazil,  to  assist  the  Ambassador  with  the 
problems,  mostly  then  financial,  economic,  and  political,  and  report  back  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Brazil  was  in  financial  crisis  then  and  has 
been  almost  ever  since— conditions  are  probably  as  bad  now  or  worse  than  they 
were  then. 

I  reported  to  the  President  in  person  and  outlined  the  financial  situation  in 
northeast  Brazil  where  one-third  of  the  population,  some  25  million  people,  five 
in  the  9  northeastern  States  of  Brazil  under  normal  drought  conditions,  poor  soil 
conditions,  and  high  population  growth  (3.5  percent)  so  that  each  year  these  25 
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million  people  add  another  million.  All  of  the  estimates  and  statistics  indicate, 
that  in  that  part  of  Brazil  which  has  been  historically  the  poor  part  of  Brazil, 
the  poorest,  perhaps,  of  all,  Latin  America,  the  average  income  is  about  $100  per 
capita  a  year,  about  the  same  or  nearly  as  low  as  India,  for  example,  and  that  with 
this  population  growth  of  about  3.5  percent  a  year,  and  with  a  growth  in  economic 
resources  of  less  than  that,  this  $100  a  year  is  decUning  slowly  each  year.  It  is  a 
part  of  a  situation  in  which  all  of  Latin  America  exists,  namely,  that  before  World 
War  II  the  per  capita  production  and  consumption  of  food  throughout  all  of  Latin 
America  was  greater  than  it  is  today,  which  to  some  degree  certainly  explains  the 
appeal  of  Castro  to  so  many  in  Latin  America. 

I  explained  this  situation  to  the  President.  He  fully  understood  what  I  was 
talking  about.  A  year  or  two  ago.  Bob  Cook,  head  of  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau  in  Washington  (the  organization  that  collects  and  publishes  more  accurate 
statistics  on  the  population  problem  than  any  other  organization  in  the  world,  and 
assists  in  gathering  the  information  and  statistics  for  the  United  Nations  which 
publishes  figures  for  the  world,  too),  told  me  that  when  President  Kennedy  had 
been  a  Representative  in  Congress,  when  he  had  been  a  Senator  in  the  Senate, 
his  staff  had  had  more  inquiries  directed  to  the  Population  Reference  Bureau 
than  any  Representative  or  any  Senator  in  Washington.  In  the  course  of  our 
discussion,  the  President  expressed  agreement  with  the  work  that  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  the  Ford  Foundation  had  been  doing  in  the  area  of  population, 
trying  to  find  the  solution,  and  said  he  hoped  that  work  would  continue  and  expand. 
'Past  administrations  in  our  Government  had  either  been  blind,  had  ignored, 
or  had  done  nothing  about  the  population  problem,  and  in  fact,  had  never  officially 
admitted  that  it  existed.  President  Kennedy  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  problem 
and  in  numerous  speeches  he  and  members  of  his  administration  pointed  out  the 
difficult  situation  in  Latin  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
the  increase  in  population,  particularly  where  it  exceeded  the  rate  of  growth  ot 
economic  resources. 

Last  December,  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Gardner,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Kennedy  administration,  presented  to  the  United  Nations  the 
first  official  statement  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  covering  the  entire  population 
problem,  just  as  you  are  having  it  covered  for  you  by  the  various  speakers  during 
these  3  days. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  summaries  of  the  problem  and  the  threat  that  the 
excessive  rate  of  population  growth  makes,  not  only  to  underdeveloped  or  less- 
developed  countries,  but  to  this  country  as  well.  In  fact,  a  good  many  of  Mr. 
Gardner's  illustrations  referred  to  the  State  of  California.  The  statement 
went  on  to  announce  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  which  did  not 
go  all  the  way  a  group  like  this  might  hope  that  it  would,  but  went  much  further 
than  any  previous  statement  or  policy,  because  there  had  never  been  one. 

Shortly  after  this  statement  in  the  United  Nations,  the  population  policy  that 
had  been  enunciated  went  out  to  all  of  our  embassies  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  fully  conversant  with  this  problem,  because  he  vv^as  previously  presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  in  that  capacity  had  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  health  situation,  and  the  growth  of  food  in  Mexico  and  other  countries. 
Up  until  this  time  it  was  only  the  administrative  or  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  that  had  said  anything  or  done  anything  about  the  population 
problem. 

Early  this  year,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  published  a  very  exhaustive, 
thorough,  and  painstaking  report  that  urged  that  our  Government  get  into  this 
problem  with  both  feet.  Soon  after  this  was  published,  and  soon  after  Dr. 
John  Rock  had  published  his  book  which  looks  to  a  solution  of  the  religious  problem 
involved,  President  Kennedy  was  asked  at  a  press  conference  his  views  on  thia 
problem.  He  clearly  stated  that  additional  research  in  the  whole  reproductive 
cycle  was  called  for  and  had  his  approval,  and  that  the  results  of  that  research 
should  go  out  throughout  the  world,  so  that  people  everywhere  and  nations 
everywhere  could  make  their  own  judgment  on  the  basis  of  full  information. 

Then,  based  largely,  I'm  sure,  on  the  actions  of  the  administration  and  the 
beginnings  of  recognition  of  the  problem  by  our  Governm.ent,  Senator  Clark, 
for  the  first  time,  brought  the  problem  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  made  a 
great  speech  2  or  3  months  ago  in  the  Senate.  Just  about  that  time  Senator 
Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  proposed  that  the  Congress  recognize  by  law 
an  amendment  to  that  bill  stating  that  aid  should  be  given  to  countries,  as  part  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  who  requested  that  help,  and  that  additional  research 
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in  this  problem  should  be  carried  on.     It  would  be  the  first  time,  if  that  legislation 
became  effective,  that  this  problem  had  ever  appeared  in  American  law. 

Following  this,  Senator  Gruening  from  Alaska,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that 
he  would  like  to  suggest  to  Senator  Clark  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  undue 
political  timidity  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  "I  suspect,"  Senator  Clark  said, 
"particularly  in  the  light  of  the  position  taken  by  so  many  eminent  Catholic 
laymen  and  theologians,  that  one  need  not  any  longer  have  any  political  timidity 
in  advocating  research  into  the  problem  of  population  control.  As  the  Senator 
knows  there  is  a  rather  substantial  Catholic  population  in  my  State  (Pennsyl- 
vania). I  received  no  adverse  criticism  of  any  consequence  because  I  was  advo- 
cating positive  research  and  discussion  in  this  area.  Many  of  our  colleagues  who 
are  inclined  to  hold  back  in  that  area  need  really  feel  no  serious  concern  that  what 
they  do  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  their  political  life." 

The  Fulbright  amendment,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  was  retained  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  but  was  not  included  in  the  House  version.  The  conference 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  is  now  dealing  with  reconciling  the  various  provi- 
sions. Whether  or  not  that  provision  will  remain  when  the  bill  becomes  law 
I  do  not  know. 

About  a  month  ago,  Ambassador  Stevenson,  representing  the  administration, 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  spoke  in  New  York  on  the  problem 
of  population,  and  advocated  a  direct  approach  to  trying  to  find  a  solution.  He 
said,  and  I  quote,  "our  knowledge  of  the  basic  life  processes  involved  in  human 
reproduction  needs  to  be  enlarged,  so  that  parents  can  have  the  knowledge 
they  need  to  overcome  both  involuntary  parenthood  and  involuntary  childless- 
ness." As  President  Kennedy  said  last  April:  "We  need  to  know,"  and  this  is 
quoted  from  the  President,  "more  about  the  whole  reproductive  cycle  and  this 
knowledge  should  then  be  made  more  available  to  the  world." 

Ambassador  Stevenson  stated  that  "it  should  be  made  unequivocally  clear 
that  in  this  field,  as  in  others,  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies  will 
not  engage  in  propaganda  and  will  not  seek  to  influence  the  policies  of  member 
countries,  it  can  and  must  provide  international  mechanism  for  making  knowledge 
available  to  all  countries  who  desire  it,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  solutions  to 
their  population  problems."  He  pointed  out  also  in  that  same  address,  that  the 
United  States  had  recently  made  a  contribution  of  $500,000  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  order  to  permit  that  organization  to  start  research  in  this  problem 
on  its  own.  It  has  been  suggested  that  other  countries  also  contribute  so  that 
this  problem  can  be  researched  on  a  United  Nations,  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion level.  So  President  Kennedy,  our  first  CathoUc  President,  awakened  the 
Government's  recognition  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem,  that  it  is  serious, 
that  it  involves  particularly  the  less-developed  countries,  but  that  it  also  appHes, 
and  will  continue  to  apply  more  and  more,  in  our  country.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  President  Kennedy  in  that  connection,  and  to  hope  that  President 
Johnson  will  continue  in  the  same  path. 

I  first  became  interested  in  this  whole  problem  when,  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  I  visited  Japan  in  1948.  I  had  asked  Paul  Hoffman  to  head  a  group 
of  small  businessmen  including  Percy  Johnson,  the  president  of  the  Chemical 
Bank,  and  half  a  dozen  others  to  study,  recommend,  and  report  on  the  economic 
policies  with  which  we  were  then  handling  the  Japanese  occupation.  I  felt,  and 
the  Army,  which  was  the  agent  of  the  occupation  felt,  that  the  policies  then 
invoked  were  on  the  basis  of  retribution  and  vengeance,  and  that  they  would 
not  work  if  we  intended  and  hoped  ever  to  get  the  cost  of  feeding  the  population 
and  keeping  the  country  going,  off  our  backs.  They  did  recommend  basic  changes 
in  those  policies  but  we  found  in  the  course  of  that  investigation  and  study  that 
a  serious  problem  lay  ahead.  The  Japanese  over  the  years  had  been  purposely 
building  up  their  manpower  in  order  to  gain  strength  throughout  the  Orient. 
They  had  been  planning  on  and  developing  their  so-called  coprosperity  sphere. 
They  were  in  Manchuria,  they  were  in  southeast  Asia,  and  it  was  because  we 
said  "halt"  in  effect,  that  as  a  result  of  their  increased  population  and  their 
requirements,  as  they  saw  them,  for  increased  living  room,  that  they  attacked 
us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  A  direct  result  of  population  pressures — without  any 
question.  But  what  we  sav/  there  was  the  great  effect  of  American  medicine,  the 
antibiotics  and  the  other  plague  killers  that  were  brought  to  Japan  as  a  part  of 
the  occupation.  The  death  rate  in  Japan  changed  drastically  within  2  or  3  years 
and  the  plagues  that  took  so  many  of  their  people  before  had  stopped,  while  15 
million  Japanese  were  brought  back  from  Manchuria  into  the  small  Japanese 
islands.     Nobody  wanted  Japanese  immigration  or  immigrants  in  any  part  of 
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the  world,  so  that  they  had  to  stay  within  those  rather  barren  and  not  too 
productive  islands,  on  which  practically  every  acre  was  already  being  cultivated 
that  could  be  cultivated.  We  could  foresee  within  15  years,  maybe  less,  that  at 
the  rate  of  population  growth  they  then  had,  the  population  would  have  blossomed 
to  such  an  extent  that  those  islands  could  no  longer  support  them  and  they  would 
be  back  on  a  level  of  feeding  and  economic  standard  as  low  as  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Japanese  themselves,  as  the  years  went  by,  recognized  this  problem  and  as 
probably  you  all  know,  really  did  something  about  it.  As  a  government,  as  an 
educational  process  throughout  their  islands  and  among  their  people,  and  as  a 
nation,  they  decided  they  were  not  going  to  jeopardize  the  future  that  the  war 
had  brought  to  a  close  temporarily,  but  that  they  were  going  to  recover  from  war 
and  were  not  going  to  let  excess  population  growth  prevent  that  rebirth.  From  a 
rate  between  2  and  3  percent  annual  growth,  within  a  very  few  years  they  reduced 
it  to  below  1  percent  a  year,  and  undoubtedly  this  success  in  curbing  their  popula- 
tion growth  made  it  possible  for  the  tremendous  economic  expansion  and  increase 
in  their  standard  of  living  that  makes  Japan  the  most  prosperous  nation  today  in 
the  Orient. 

Then  in  1958,  President  Eisenhower  appointed  the  committee  to  study  military 
assistance.  Before  we  made  our  trips  throughout  the  world,  having  broken  up 
into  subcommittees  in  order  to  see  on  the  spot  what  the  aid  problems  were  in  the 
military  and  economic  assistance  areas,  we  decided  that  one  of  the  problems  we 
would  look  at  was  the  growth  of  population.  It  was  not  a  problem  everywhere, 
but  in  so  many  countries  it  was  preventing  economic  growth  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
that  it  was  really  making  a  mockery  in  many  ways  of  our  economic  aid  program. 
All  it  was  doing  in  some  areas,  was  to  hold  the  line  and  prevent  a  deterioration, 
but  it  was  not  even  doing  that  everywhere,  because  the  population  was  growing 
as  fast,  and  in  some  cases  faster,  than  the  economic  resources  that  they  and  we 
together  could  bring  to  bear. 

So,  unanimously,  our  committee  of  10,  which  included  Protestants,  Jews,  and 
Catholics,  recommended  4  years  ago  that  our  country,  as  part  of  its  aid  program, 
give  help  in  this  area  when  it  is  asked  and  when  the  population  problems  of  the 
particular  country  made  it  important  and  necessary.     We  recommended  that 
research  be  carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  in  our  aid  program,  and  in  the 
Institutes  of  Health,  in  order  to  try  to  determine  what  the  problem  really  was 
basically,  and  how  it  could  be  attacked.     As  you  all  know,  President  Eisenhower, 
who  incidentally  is  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  American  Assembly,  which  he 
was  responsible  for  instituting,  decided  this  problem  was  not  the  realm  of  govern- 
ment, that  private  organizations  should  tackle  it  and  that  as  he  puts  it,  "I  think, 
this  is  about  the  last  thing  that  governments  should  engage  in."     Fortunately,  we 
have  a  new  convert,   Dwight  Eisenhower.     In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
about  3  or  4  weeks  ago  he  said  the  following:  "The  time  has  come  also  when  we 
must  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  population  explosion  on  our  mutual 
assistance  system.      Unless  we  do,  it  may  smother  the  economic   progress  of 
many  nations,  which,  without  technical  and  economic  assistance  are  striving  to 
build  a  decent  standard  of  hving.     The  world  population,  now  above  the  3  billion 
mark,  will  have  reached  3.5  bilUon  by  1970  (which  is  only  a  few  years  off)  and 
will  have  doubled  to  6  biUion  (some  estimates  are  over  7  billion)  by  the  year 
2000.     A  large  proportion  of  this  increase  is  occurring  in  countries  which  are 
having  difficulty  in  feeding  and  clothing  their  present  population.     Countries 
such  as  these,"  and  I'm  still  quoting  President  Eisenhower,  "need  more  than 
anything  else  some  means  of  holding  their  population  growth  in  check.     Other- 
wise, I  just  do  not  see  how  we  can  effectively  help  them  for  the  long  pull.     There's 
no  real  progress  or  security  in  a  nation  which,  with  outside  help,  raises  its  produc- 
tive capacity  by  2  percent  a  year  while  the  population  raises  3  percent.     Popula- 
tion control,"  he  continues,  "is  a  highly  sensitive  problem,  of  course.     When  I 
was  President,"  and  this  took  courage  for  any  man  to  say,  "I  opposed  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  provide  birth-control  information  to  countries  we  were  aiding, 
because  I  felt  this  would  violate  the  deepest  rehgious  convictions  of  large  groups 
of  taxpayers.     As  I  now  look  back,  it  may  be  that  I  was  carrying  that  conviction 
too  far.     I  still  beheve  that  as  a  national  pohcy  we  should  not  make  birth  control 
programs  a  condition  to  our  foreign  aid"  (nor  do  I),  "but  we  should  tell  receiving 
nations  how  population  growth  threatens  them  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
Also  it  seems  quite  possible  that  scientific  research,  if  mobiHzed  for  the  purpose, 
could  develop  new  biological  knowledge  which  would  enable  nations  to  hold  their 
human  fertility  to  nonexplosive  levels  without  violating  any  moral  or  religious 
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precepts."     So  that  Eisenhower  can  be  lined  up  as  part  of  this  American  assembly- 
tonight  in  favor  of  some  form  of  reducing  excessive  rates  of  population  growth. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  What  can  we  do?  What  can  the  United  States 
do?     What  can  the  world  do? 

Just  one  to  two  statistics.  Dr.  Vogt,  last  night,  gave  you  a  picture  that  cer- 
tainly indicates  how  this  problem  threatens  the  human  race  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other,  I  would  think,  including  the  nuclear  bomb.  I  spoke  of  Latin 
America.  Latin  America  today,  including  Mexico,  has  about  200  million  popula- 
tion. The  United  States  and  Canada  together  have  about  200  milUon  or  a  few 
more.  So  that  at  the  present  time  Latin  America  and  Northern  America  are 
about  equal.  We  have  a  high  rate  of  population  growth.  In  fact  a  hundred 
years  from  now  if  the  rate  goes  on,  we'll  be  very  close  to  a  billion  in  this  country. 
But  our  rate  of  growth  is  lower  than  that  of  Latin  America.  Latin  America  has 
the  greatest  population  rate  of  any  continent,  any  large  area,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  century,  only  36  or  37  years  from  now,  when  your  children  and  mine  will 
undoubtedly  still  be  alive,  the  population  of  this  country  and  Canada,  at  the  rate 
we're  growing,  will  be  increased  by  approximately  50  percent.  We  will  be  around 
300  million  instead  of  200  million.  But  Latin  America,  now  about  the  same  as 
we  are,  will  be  twice  that  size  or  600  million,  three  times  the  size  that  it  is  today, 
and  today  it  can't  feed  and  clothe  itself,  and  take  care  of  its  economic  requirements, 
its  educational  requirements  and  all  the  promises  that  its  leaders  have  made  to 
their  people.     So  it  is  a  terrible  problem. 

I  lived  in  Mexico  for  about  6  years,  and  I  remember  one  day  walking  down  the 
Reforma,  the  big  main  street  that  goes  through  Mexico  City,  and  seeing  lined  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  avenue — it's  a  beautiful  avenue — a  thousand  jeeps.  They 
were  spaced  a  little  apart  from  each  other  and  they  went  for  maybe  a  mile,  up  and 
down  the  Reforma  on  both  sides.  Each  one  of  those  jeeps  was  furnished  with  the 
necessary  equipment  and  had  a  driver  and  a  skilled  technician  ready  to  move  out 
in  the  areas  of  Mexico  to  fight  malaria.  They  were  lined  up  there  in  order  to 
show  the  people  of  Mexico  City  on  what  scale  this  was  going  to  be  carried  out. 
It  had  been  financed  half  by  the  United  Nations,  I  understand,  and  half  by  the 
Mexican  Government.  And  those  thousand  jeeps,  with  their  technical  personnel, 
went  into  the  highways  and  byways  of  Mexico  to  get  rid  of  the  mosquito,  to  do 
away  with  malaria,  which  was  a  terrible  drag  on  Mexico's  health  at  that  time. 
This  was  about  8  years  ago,  and  in  the  course  of  about  6  months  to  a  year  malaria 
was  practically  eradicated  from  Mexico. 

As  you  all  know,  there  have  been  improvements  in  contraceptives.  The 
pill  was  a  great  step  forward,  the  plastic  ring  is  perhaps  going  to  be  a  greater 
advance.  It  is  still  experimental  but  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be  successful 
and  at  very  little  expense,  the  tests  that  have  been  made  indicate  that  in  most 
it  prevents  pregnancy  over  a  period  of  years  until  it  is  desired  to  have  another 
child,  when  it  can  be  removed,  and  all  is  as  it  was. 

Just  think  for  a  minute,  and  I'm  dreaming  of  the  future,  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  possible,  but  I  am  assuming  that  the  plastic  ring  is  as  successful  as  the 
early  checkings  indicate.  Now,  take  a  country  like  India,  which  has  a  definite 
population  control  policy  and  has  been  increasing  the  number  of  clinics  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  and  has  been  trying  to  educate  its  people  to  the  terrible  problem 
of  overpopulation.  (I  read  about  2  weeks  ago  an  article  you  may  have  seen  in 
the  New  York  Times  by  Ambassador  Bowles  who  has  just  returned  to  India, 
pointing  out  that  population  is  the  great  problem  for  India,  that  they  are  adding 
about  9  or  10  million  additional  mouths  to  feed  each  year.)  Just  suppose  that 
on  a  grand  scale,  because  this  problem  has  got  to  be  met  that  way,  a  thousand 
jeeps  with  nurses  and  midwives  or  doctors,  went  thoughout  India.  Ambassador 
Bowles  said  there  were  millions  of  Indian  mothers  who  would  like  to  limit  their 
families  but  they  just  do  not  know  how,  and  if  a  thousand  jeeps  took  movies 
along,  and  illustrated  and  explained  and  educated  and  trained  the  midwives 
in  each  village  and  town,  and  left  the  necessary  materials  for  plastic  rings,  you 
can  see  what  can  happen  in  the  course  of  5  years.  Something  of  that  kind 
on  a  grand  scale  has  to  happen,  not  only  in  India  but  in  northeast  Brazil  and  all 
of  Latin  America  and  Ceylon,  and  Egypt.  In  Egypt,  for  example,  you  have 
all  heard  of  the  Aswan  Dam  which  we  refused,  because  of  arguments  with  Nasser, 
to  finance.  The  Russians  agreed  to  finance  it,  and  it  is  now  being  built.  It  is 
going  to  recoup  thousands,  I  guess  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  acres  of  arable  land 
along  the  Nile  for  cultivation  and  food  growth,  and  is  the  greatest  project  in 
Egyptian  history  by  far.     It  will  take  about  11  years  to  finish  the  dam.     It  has 
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been  under  construction  I  guess  about  3  or  4  years,  and  I  understand  it  will 
add  nearly  a  third  to  the  food  production  in  Egypt.  By  the  time  the  11  or  12 
years  are  over  and  that  one-third  is  added,  it  will  just  keep  Egypt  even  with  its 
population  growth. 

So  this  is  a  problem  that  faces  all  of  us,  the  United  States  and  every  other 
country.  Everyone  in  the  United  States  who  understands  the  problem  needs  to 
attack  and  petition  our  Government  to  take  a  more  active  part.  Private  organi- 
zations, and  foundations,  and  individuals  will  have  to  contribute  their  time  and 
their  money,  their  help  and  their  thought,  because  otherwise  your  children  and 
mine  will  have  to  suffer  the  direct  consequences. 

But  I  believe  we  can  be  hopeful.  The  threat  has  really  only  become  acute  in 
the  last  20  years,  with  the  death  cycle  and  the  birth  cycle  thrown  out  of  balance. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  if  human  minds  will  tackle  the  problem  on 
the  necessary  scale  it  can  certainly  be  overcome.  Man  still  is  not  powerless;  with 
his  God|-given  intellect  and  power  of  will  he  can  still  control  his  own  destiny.  He 
does  not  need  to  breed  like  the  rabbit.  Nor  does  he  need  to  live  in  the  rabbit 
warrens  and  slums  of  the  world.  James  Reston  has  written:  "It  may  be  that  the 
greatest  menace  to  world  peace  and  decent  standards  of  life,  is  not  atomic  energy, 
but  sexual  energy.  Immense  progress  has  been  inade,"  he  says,  "in  the  field  of 
production,  but  is  being  wiped  out  by  the  velocity  of  reproduction,  and  the 
oroblem  is  not  likely  to  be  solved,"  he  ends,  "by  leaving  it  to  the  birds  and  to  the 
bees." 

In  this  new  crusade  for  humanity  we  cannot,  nor  can  our  Government,  leave  it 
any  longer  to  the  birds  and  the  bees  and  certainly  not  to  the  rabbits.  Victor 
Hugo  wrote:  "More  powerful  than  the  trend  of  mighty  armies  is  the  idea  whose 
moment  has  arrived." 

The  moment  for  this  idea  to  sweep  our  country  and  the  world,  for  those  who 
understand  the  true  implications  of  the  population  explosion  and  to  recognize 
that  it  must  be  curbed  to  save  the  human  race,  has  now  arrived. 
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Exhibit  178 

"  'The  Population  Dilemma'  Final  Assembly  Report:  Findings  of  the 
Participants  in  the  Ninth  Southern  Assembly  of  Tulane  University" 

(The  Southern  Asseml)ly,  Tuhme  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Assemblv,  Cohimbia  Universitv,  held  at  the  Buena  Vista,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Jan- 
uary 30-February  2,  1964) 

The  Southern  Assembly 

The  Ninth  Southern  Assembly  of  Tulane  University  was  a  regional  conference 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems,  both  domestic  and  international,  which 
result  from  the  worldwide  population  explosion,  and  their  relationship  to  both 
present  and  future  American  policies.  It  was  sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Assembly,  Columbia  University,  which  originated  the  assembly  idea 
in  1950.  The  participants  were  leading  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  selected 
from  the  fields  of  business,  labor,  agriculture,  education,  government,  and  the 
professions.  The  9th  Southern  Assembly  followed  both  in  time  and  procedure 
the  23cl  American  Assembly,  held  at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.  Y.,  in  May  1963. 
Both  also  used  "The  Population  Dilemma"  as  background  material  for  the  dis- 
cussions. 

For  further  information  write  L.  Vaughan  Howard,  director,  the  Southern 
Assembly,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.  70118. 


The  American  Assembly 

The  American  Assembly  is  a  national,  nonpartisan  program  of  conferences  which 
brings  together  leading  Americans  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  who  represent 
a  variety  of  pursuits  and  viewpoints.  The  aim  of  the  assembly  is  to  throw  impar- 
tial light  on  the  major  pi'oblems  which  confront  America  so  that  citizens  can  take 
effective  action  toward  solving  these  problems.  Following  each  conference  the 
background  papers  and  the  report  agreed  upon  by  the  participants  are  distributed 
as  widely  as  possible  for  use  as  a  discussion  guide  in  schools,  colleges,  study  groups, 
civic  organizations,  and  the  like. 

Further  information  can  be  secured  from  The  American  Assembly,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Population  Dilemma 

Note. — At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  participants  in  the 
Southern  Assembly  on  "The  Population  Dilemma"  at  the  Buena 
Vista,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  January  30-February  2,  1964,  reviewed  as  a 
group  the  following  report.  Although  there  was  general  agreement 
on  the  final  report,  it  is  not  the  practice  for  participants  in  regional 
assemblies  to  affix  their  signatures,  and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
every  participant  necessarily  subscribes  to  every  statement  in  the 
report. 

final  assembly  report:  introduction 

Americans  must  recognize  and  resolve  the  severe  domestic  problems  resulting 
from  the  increased  rate  of  population  growth  in  this  country  during  the  years  since 
World  War  II.  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  is  a  critical  year  in  the  evolution 
of  our  population  problems,  since  the  first  huge  wave  of  postwar  babies  is  begin- 
ning to  seek  work  or  advanced  training  for  future  employment.  The  critical 
nature  of  our  growth  rate  is  further  emphasized  when  we  reahze  that  these  same 
postwar  babies  are  also  beginning  to  marry  and  have  their  own  families,  adding 
still  further  to  our  burgeoning  population.  Finally,  when  we  note  that  the  most 
rapid  rate  of  increase  is  among  those  segments  of  our  population  which  can  least 
afford  growth,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  immediate,  intelli- 
gent, and  human  steps  must  be  taken  to  lower  our  rate  of  population  growth  to  a 
level  more  consistent  with  the  individual's  and  the  society's  ability  to  provide  for 
increased  numbers. 

If  in  the  United  States  high  rates  of  population  increase  pose  such  a  challenge, 
rates  which  are  twice  as  high  in  most  underdeveloped  areas  have  more  serious 
impUcations.     Over  3  billion  people  inhabit  the  earth  today,  and  more  than  50 
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million  are  being  added  each  year.  Unprecedented  rates  of  population  growth, 
and  the  likelihood  of  even  greater  growth  rates  in  the  future,  are  fully  as  important 
as  anything  else  in  thwarting  the  eflforts  made  in  poorer  countries  toward  social 
and  economic  progress.  Aspirations  for  improved  living  standards  are  becoming 
general  throughout  the  world.  We  as  a  nation  have  no  choice  but  to  help  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  the  problems  which  these  goals  have  created. 

POPULATION    POLICY    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES 

1.  We  strongly  advocate  unrestricted  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in 
establishing  in  the  United  States  that  growth  rate  which  would  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  individual  freedom  and  liberty,  and  the  standard  of  living  which 
we  now  have  or  to  which  we  aspire.  Population  growth  is  the  net  result  of  millions 
of  family  decisions.  However,  these  families  do  not  live  in  isolation  from  each 
other.  Ideas  about  what  is  the  "proper"  family  size  are  learned  from  others  and 
widely  shared  within  a  neighborhood  or  community.  Furthermore,  these  ideas 
are  subject  to  change,  sometimes  rapidly.  By  free  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
considerations  involved  in  })eing  socially  responsible  parents,  we  are  sure  that  a 
strong  influence  can  he  exerted  toward  lessening  the  number  of  families  that  are 
too  large  in  terms  of  the  family's  own  sustenance  requirements.  80  urgent  are 
these  needs  that  we  advocate  immediate  cooperative  effort  among  both  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  to  make  known  to  all  our  people  that  there  are 
population  problems  in  the  United  States,  and  that  every  day  of  inaction  only 
magnifies  their  cumulative  ill  effects. 

2.  We  wish  to  go  further.  We  strongly  recommend  that  information  and 
services  regarding  effective  methods  of  birth  control  should  be  made  generally 
available  by  both  governmental  and  private  agencies.  Especially  do  we  wish  to 
see  birth  control  information  and  services  made  practical  for  low  income  and  other 
disadvantaged  groups  who  lack  either  the  means  and/or  the  knowledge  to  exercise 
control  over  their  family  size.  Because  many  people  lack  the  motivation  to  control 
their  fertility,  information  programs  should  include  the  wide  dissemination  of  edu- 
cational materials  showing  the  implications  for  the  family  itself  of  having  too  many 
children.  Careful  and  general  educational  efforts  to  reduce  illegitimacy  should 
be  made.  In  particular,  there  should  be  a  continuing  reexamination  of  the 
Nation's  v/elfare  and  aid-to-dependent-children  programs  with  the  aim  of  lowering 
illegitimacy.  These  radical  departm'es  from  our  traditonal  policy  are  made 
necessary — in  fact  are  even  demanded — by  the  specter  of  a  population  of  close 
to  1  billion  a  himdred  years  from  now. 

We  recognize  that  these  changes  must  be  accompanied  by  increased  efforts  on 
the  part  of  families,  educational  institutions,  and  the  churches  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  moral  standards  and  proper  family  values.  We  recommend  that  all 
churches  carefully  reexamine  their  responsibilities  to  the  disadvantaged  groups, 
particularly  those  in  the  metropolitan  centers. 

3.  Research  should  be  more  aggressively  undertaken  particularly  in  two  areas: 

(a)  Research  toward  the  development  of  improved  methods  of  birth  control;  and 

(b)  social  research  into  ways  of  achieving  mass  acceptance  of  family  planning. 
Such  research  is  worth  the  cost,  and  should  be  financially  supported  by  both  pri- 
vate and  governmental  organizations.  As  much  as  we  value  research,  however, 
we  know  that  much  of  the  knowledge  that  we  already  have  could  be  more  fully 
put  to  use,  and  we  are  in  no  sense  willing  to  await  the  results  of  the  research  we 
suggest  before  acting  on  the  problem.  As  the  research  I'esults  become  available, 
we  will  be  able  to  strengthen  our  action  programs  on  the  basis  of  new  knowledge. 

4.  We  recommend  certain  fundamental  changes  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  United  States  as  an  institutional  means  of  achieving  a  better  fit  between  our 
manpower  and  the  occupational  requirements  of  our  highly  complex  industrial 
system.  The  immediate  stimulus  for  change  is  the  appearance  of  the  postwar 
babies  as  jobseekers;  in  the  future,  problems  of  training  large  numbers  of  both 
young  and  mature  workers  will  increase  even  more. 

Specifically,  the  first  requirement  is  an  expansion  in  the  financial  outlay  for 
school  systems  at  all  levels.  Additionally,  and  just  as  important,  new  types  of 
schools  and  training  programs  must  be  established  on  both  high  school  and  post- 
high  school  levels  to  insure  an  increased  opportunity  to  secure  the  type  of  occu- 
pational preparation  that  fits  both  the  requirements  of  our  industrial  system  and 
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the  abilities  of  the  individual.     Greater  skills  are  now  required,  and  means  must 
be  found  to  provide  the  necessary  training  and  motivation. 

5.  We  recognize  that  the  domestic  and  international  population  explosion  may 
warrant  a  reevaluation  of  our  present  immigration  policies.  We  recommend  a 
continuing  study  of  these  policies.  Such  studies  should  consider  possible  revisions 
to  nieet  changed  national  and  international  conditions. 

6.  We  vigorously  support  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  recom- 
mend that  an  increasing  emphasis  on  conservation  education  be  a  national  policy. 
We  cannot  permit  ourselves  the  optimism  of  assuming  an  abundance  of  resources 
indefinitely  merely  because  few  shortages  are  in  immediate  view.  Even  without 
shortages,  difficulties  could  easily  occur  if  we  continue  to  squander  our  resources. 
For  one  thing,  usable  water  could  become  scarce  much  before  water  itself  runs 
out.  Also,  costs  of  finished  products  will  rise  if  through  waste  we  experience  in- 
creasing expense  in  extracting,  transporting,  and  processing  more  inaccessible 
resources  of  decreasing  quality. 

WORLD  POPULATION   POLICY 

1.  A  gloomy  future  is  ahead  for  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  under 
present  demographic  conditions.  The  rapid  lowering  of  death  rates  now  pro- 
duces rates  of  increase  far  higher  than  can  be  sustained  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
At  some  point  space  and  sustenance  will  not  be  adequate  to  support  additional 
growth.  Given  these  world  trends,  large-scale  programs  directed  toward  popula- 
tion control  are  imperative  if  even  minimum  goals  of  economic  development  and 
social  progress  are  to  be  achieved. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  cannot  avoid  concern  about  the  conse- 
quences of  population  trends  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  fate  of  other  countries 
affects  our  own.  Without  making  demands  of  other  governments  for  policies  or 
programs,  there  is  mucli  that  the  United  States  can  do.  We  recommend  tliat,  in 
our  relations  with  other  countries  as  well  as  within  our  own  borders,  the  United 
States  encourage  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  technical  information  con- 
cerning family  limitation.  As  a  further  step,  we  believe  that  the  demographic 
situation  constitutes  an  appropriate  subject  for  discussion  between  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  when  programs  of  cooperation  and 
foreign  assistance  are  undertaken. 

3.  The  imminent  requirements  of  massive  population  serve  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  world  cooperation  in  the  development  and  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth.  The  attainment  of  such  objectives  should  not  overlook 
the  moral  and  economic  implications  inherent  in  such  an  international  effort. 

4.  The  United  States  should  recommend  that  the  United  Nations  extend  its 
interest  in  world  population  problems.  The  basic  task  is  to  inform,  although 
each  country  must  develop  its  own  solutions.  At  the  same  time  the  United 
Nations  can  advise  according  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  each  country.  We 
recommend  that  the  following  sequence  of  steps  be  undertaken: 

(a)  recognition  of  the  implications  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population; 
(6)  a  statement  of  concern  about  these  implications; 

(c)  continuing  research  by  appropriate  U.N.  agencies  into  every  aspect  of 
population  growth  and  its  consequences; 

(d)  pohcy  recommendations,  officially  promulgated,  tailored  to  specific 
types  of  demographic  situations  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
provision  of  information  and  services  through  such  agencies  as  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

5.  The  United  States  should  similarly  encourage  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  population  control  in  all  appropriate  international  organizations. 

CONCLUSION 

Alarming  projections  of  population  numbers  will  not  be  borne  out.  Lest  this 
statement  appear  to  render  a  strange  optimism  to  our  conclusion,  we  must  add 
that  the  scourge  of  premature  death  from  famine,  social  upheaval,  and  other 
uncontrollable  causes  will  limit  human  numbers  if  we  fail  to  limit  them  ourselves. 
The  dilemma  posed  by  this  assembly  topic  might  he  phrased  in  various  ways,  but 
here  we  emphasize  the  difficult  but  "still  possible  choice  between  rational  planning 
now  and  irrational  drifting  toward  certain  peril  in  the  future. 
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Introduction 
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in  the  growth  of  world  population,  the  differences  in  rate  of  growth  that  exist 
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among  regions  of  the  world,  and  in  the  possible  consequences  of  these  trends. 
It  is  increasingly  recognized  that  these  demographic  changes  have  major  impli- 
cations for  political  stability  and  world  peace,  for  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  for  individual  liberties  and  personal  well-being.  This  current  interest 
results  in  part  from  the  fact  that  only  recently  have  census  data  become  avail- 
able which  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  reliable  to  show  unmistakenly  the 
actual  and  potential  rates  of  population  growth  for  all  regions  of  the  world.  More 
immediate  stimuli,  perhaps,  are  the  widely  publicized  interpretations  of  the  likely 
consequences  of  maintaining  a  rate  of  world  population  growth  which  has  acceler- 
ated at  an  even  increasing  speed  during  past  decades  and  promises  to  reach  new 
heights  in  years  to  come. 

A  wide  coverage  in  the  mass  media  of  these  developments  and  their  possible 
consequences  has  aroused  the  interest  of  thinking  persons  everywhere,  but  has 
not  provided  opportunities  for  systematic  exploration  and  discussions  in  depth. 
Thus,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  American  Assembly  of  Columbia 
University,  first  through  its  national  assembly  at  Arden  House,  at  Harriman, 
N.Y.,  and  then  through  its  regional  assemblies  across  the  Nation,  should  provide 
a  means  for  bringing  together  selected  groups  of  Americans  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  rapidly  changing  population  situation. 

Approximately  75  carefully  selected,  prominent  citizens  of  the  5  Pacific  North- 
west States  convened  at  the  Village  Green  Motel  in  Cottage  Grove,  Oreg.,  on 
February  6,  1964,  for  the  Fourth  Pacific  Northwest  Assembly.  These  participants 
included  labor  leadei's,  businessmen,  physicians,  local  and  State  officials,  lawyers, 
teachers,  clergymen,  and  representatives  of  newspapers  and  television  stations. 
The  theme  of  the  assembly  which  attracted  these  busy  individuals  away  from 
their  daily  activities  was  "The  Population  Dilemma."  They  came  to  participate 
and  to  learn  and  were  given  every  opportunity  to  do  so.  They  were  first  formed 
into  3  discussion  panels  with  about  25  members  plus  a  discussion  leader  and 
rapporteur.  In  these  groups  they  talked,  listened  and  studied  in  daylong  sessions, 
struggling  with  a  series  of  difficult  questions  regarding  the  nature  of  population 
developmeiits,  their  likely  consequences,  and  possible  implications.  A  series  of 
luncheon  and  dinner  speakers  provided  them  with  additional  facts,  speculation,  and 
philosophy. 

Sunday  morning,  February  9,  the  participants  in  plenary  session  considered  a 
first  draft  of  a  final  report  prepared  by  the  executive  director  with  the  assistance 
of  the  three  rapporteurs.  This  statement  was  based  upon  the  major  points 
reported  out  of  the  daily  discussion  groups ;  and,  as  modified  in  the  plenary  session, 
it  reflects  in  varying  degrees  the  contributions  of  all  those  who  participated  in  the 
assembly. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  participants  in  the  assembly  achieved  complete 
consensus,  a  goal  that  was  neither  sought  nor  expected.  The  participants  were  a 
cross  section  of  intelligent  adult  citizens  coming  to  grips  with  questions  involving 
firm  convictions  and  strongly  held  moral  and  religious  beliefs.  Perhaps  only  those 
who  participated  fully  in  the  long  discussion  sessions,  and  are  aware  of  the  variety 
of  backgrounds,  opinions  and  beliefs  represented  in  the  group,  can  realize  the  extent 
to  which  the  final  report  represents  a  genuine  learning  experience  in  the  finest 
democratic  tradition.  No  participant  escaped  the  stimulus  and  fatigue  of 
wrestling  with  difficult  questions  as  the  discussion  groups  gradually  hammered 
out  areas  of  agreement.  In  this  instance,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  American 
Assembly  has  served  the  Nation  well. 


Opening  Remarks 
(By  Clifford  C.  Nelson,  President,  the  American  Assembly) 

The  Sumerians  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  were  able  to  predict  the  future.  So 
hard  did  they  work  at  it  that  they  even  believed  it;  and  a  whole  priestly  caste 
gained  a  reputation  by  its  ability  to  foretell  events.  They  did  this  on  the  basis 
of  close  examination  of  the  appearance  and  composition  of  sheep  livers.  They 
were  seldom  right,  of  course,  but  never  in  doubt. 

Today  it  seems  that  some  of  us  moderns  also  go  in  for  divination  by  entrails. 
Thus  you  have  those  who,  after  examining  I  don't  know  what,  saj'  with  confidence 
that  before  long  we  shall  all  be  standing,  there  being  too  many  people  to  permit 
our  lying  down,  and  the  Earth  will  be  tilted  by  our  weight,'  and  if  population 
shoots  up,  we  will  have  to  be  shot  up  to  the  Moon.    And  so  many  fantastic  things 
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happen  these  days  that  many  of  us  are  prepared  to  believe  this  foreboding.  If, 
after  all,  whole  groups  can  retire  to  the  wilderness  to  await  the  end  of  the  world,  it 
is  possible  that  some  will  believe  in  standing  room  only. 

There  are  those  on  the  other  hand  who  have  said  that  science  will  provide  and 
we  shall  one  day  be  able  to  feed  mankind  from  the  produce  of  flowerpots.  For 
centuries,  science  was  for  all  practical  purposes  ignored,  and  people  were  bathed  in 
classical  learning;  the  Reverend  Malthus,  for  example,  seems  to  have  under- 
estimated the  promises  of  scieiace  and  technology.  Now,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  science  and  technologj-;  they  are  upon  us  like  a  juggernaut.  And  so  we 
are  prepared  to  believe  in  the  flowerpot  theory  also,  or,  to  say  with  Voltaire's 
Dr.  Pangloss,  that  "all  is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  for  all  our  learning,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  future; 
If  we  don't  know  what  will  happen  to  us  tomorrow,  we  certainly  can't  speak  with 
certitude  of  the  course  of  history  a  year  from  now,  let  alone  decades. 

But  we  do  have  a  pretty  good  idea.  Judging  from  the  trend  of  oiu'  life  in  the 
recent  past  and  what  we  are  doing  today,  we  can  make  a  reasonable  guess  at 
what  we  shall  do  tomorrow.  This  is  not  mysticism.  It  is  rather  that  wonderful 
quality  called  foresight,  rooted  in  intelligence. 

Fortunately,  crackpot  thinking  does  not  dominate  the  field  of  population  studies. 
Fortunately,  these  studies  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  competent  profes- 
sionals who,  far  from  gazing  into  a  crystal  ball,  look  carefully  at  the  past  and 
present,  and  from  their  observations  make  modified  judgments  about  the  future. 
They  are  not  trying  to  spin  gold;  they  are  practicing  foresight.  And  what  they 
come  up  with  is  sober  indeed,  and  little  source  of  comfort. 

You  knovf  the  outlook  from  reading  the  book.  We  are  presented  with  certain 
grim  facts.  To  me,  the  outstanding  of  these  facts  is  that  much  of  the  world  is 
improperly  nourished — in  body  and  mind — and  that  it  is  these  very  people  who 
are  increasing  wildly  at  a  rate  of  compound  interest,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
deplorable  to  appalling.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  a  modern  version  of  the  labor 
of  Sisyphus,  the  king  of  Greek  mythology  who  was  condemned  to  roll  a  stone 
up  hill  only  to  have  it  come  tumbling  down  just  before  reaching  the  top.  As  we 
struggle  upward  to  reduce  mortality,  we  know  that  the  fertility  problem  will 
drive  us  down.  In  effect,  we  are  having  to  start  the  labor  all  over  again.  This 
seems  to  be  a  fact. 

Now,  we  like  to  say  that  facts  speak  for  themselves,  but  this  simply  isn't  so. 
Facts  seldom  speak  for  themselves,  nor  are  they  always  understood  when  they 
do.  And  when  they  are  understood,  it  doesn't  necessarily  follow  that  they  will 
be  accepted  and  acted  upon.  To  make  the  truth  readily  available  is  not  enough. 
Facts  must  have  people  to  speak  for  them. 

With  regard  to  population,  whose  job  is  this?  Some  will  say  that  it  should  be 
the  labor  of  the  very  governments  which  have  done  so  much  through  health 
measures  to  reduce  the  death  rate.  I  will  not  speak  of  all  governments,  but  no 
democratic  government  can  act  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  its  people^ 
without  a  national  consensus;  if  it  does,  the  action  will  be  short  lived.  Two  examples 
will  suffice:  with  a  national  consensus  the  test  ban  treaty  was  signed;  prohibition, 
passed  without  a  consensus,  didn't  last.     Consensus  is  a  hallmark  of  democracy. 

But  the  very  subject  we  are  discussing  here  compounds  the  problem  of  demo- 
cratic procedure.  The  more  people  you  have,  the  more  organization  you  must 
have— that  is,  the  more  government."^  The  more  government,  the  more  bureaus 
and,  therefore,  the  more  specialists  to  run  them ;  and,  therefore,  the  more  remote 
the  individual  citizen  from  the  decision  process  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
articulating  public  opinion — as  compared,  for  example,  with  the  New  England 
town,  where  democracy  worked  so  well  precisely  because  there  were  so  few  people, 
\-irtually  all  of  them  within  walking  distance  of  the  issue  and  all  of  the  issues 
relatively  siniple. 

So  we  are  witness  to  the  spread  of  devices  to  defend  ourselves.  Two  of  them  are 
the  referendum  and  the  opinion  poll.  The  referendum  is  fine  if  too  many  are  not 
forced  on  \is  at  once,  and  if  there  has  been  time  for  ample  ventilation. 

The  poll  is  another  good  weapon,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  some  can  be  horribly 
inaccurate.  In  5  minutes  answer  yes,  no,  or  maybe  to  the  crucial  questions  of  the 
day.  Perhaps  you  will  remember  what  happened  to  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
polls  three  decades  ago.  It  was  the  Literary  Digest,  that  gave  a  bad  case  of 
indigestion  and  had  to  be  exterminated. 

We  in  the  American  Assembly  believe  in  the  poll— but  the  poll  in  depth  —the 
kind  which  expresses  opinion  after  study  and  deliberation.  Hence,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  validitv  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Assembly. 
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Without  exercises  like  these,  we  may  as  well  close  up  our  democratic  shop. 
In  these  days  of  rapid  change,  we  need  more  of  them,  not  fewer.  Now  I  know 
that  the  word  "change"  has  become  tiresome.  We  are  fed  up  with  reminders  that 
we  live  in  a  world  of  rapid  change.  But  though  we  hate  the  cliche,  we  cannot 
escape  the  fact.  In  past  history  important  changes  occurred  over  a  period  longer 
than  a  single  lifespan,  so  people  got  used  to  more  or  less  fixed  social  conditions. 
No  matter  what  the  label,  they  were  conservative.  Now,  however,  the  timespan 
of  change  is  much  shorter  than  one  man's  lifetime.  So  we  simply  must  get  used 
to  facing  new  situations  every  day,  for  things  change  so  fast  that,  as  one  wag  has 
put  it,  the  future  isn't  what  it  used  to  be. 

With  regard  to  population,  we  may  soon  have  to  change.  I  was  amused  to 
learn  that  in  the  19th  century  some  Eskimos  were  shocked  to  see  British  explorers. 
The  Eskimos  thought  they  themselves  were  the  only  people  on  earth.  Now,  a 
relatively  short  while  since  then,  there  threatens  to  be  a  deluge  of  people,  especially 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  who  may  soon  have  to  change  dramatically — -to 
live  with  an  idea  very  painful  to  man's  disposition.  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply," 
says  the  Bible.  Yet,  we  must  begin  to  understand  that  the  large  family,  the 
source  over  the  centuries  of  so  much  comfort  and  satisfaction,  even  of  economic 
survival,  may  now  lead  to  disaster.  And  I  think  the  more  we  talk  about  these 
things,  the  m^ore  command  we  shall  exercise  over  them.  Ultimately,  public 
awareness  through  national  dialog,  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  contraceptives. 
Pericles  reminded  us  that  "instead  of  looking  upon  discussions  as  a  stumbling 
block,  we  think  it  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  wise  action  at  all." 

Finally  this,  I  began  by  saying  that  the  future  could  not  be  proved.  However, 
I  think  that  by  intelligent  hindsight  and  foresight,  we  can  make  two  reasonable 
observations.  The  first  is  that  events  will  not  come  out  all  right  if  we  merely  sit 
by  and  let  them  happen.  We  can  be  ruined  by  cast  iron  maxims  and  vm varying 
routine.  The  second  general  truth,  which  I  accept,  is  that  things  may  indeed 
come  out  all  right  if  man  keeps  working  at  them. 

Let  no  one  underestimate  the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of  this  meeting. 
They  will  make  a  subtle  contribution  to  the  inevitable  national  consensus  on  our 
population  problem. 


Some  Recent  Developments  in  Contraception  Research 

(Address  by  Alan  J.  Margolis,  M.D.) 

(Alan  J.  Margolis,  M.D.  is  an  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  California  Medical  Center  where  he 
is  doing  research  on  intrauterine  contraceptive  devices) 

When  thinking  of  population,  many  of  us  think  of  large  numbers.  Birth  control 
is  a  very  personal,  intimate  problem.  The  problem  must  be  approached  through 
education,  understanding,  moral  values,  and  the  culture  in  which  one  lives. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  there  will  be  no  one  single,  universal  means  of  birth 
control.  What  is  accepted  as  appropriate  in  one  area  has  no  relationship  to  the 
control  of  population  in  other  areas  and  economic  levels  of  the  world. 

:^  :^  :^  :f:  :{:  :^  :^ 

Because  of  the  intense,  emotional  involvement  in  the  act  of  love,  the  birth 
control  device  must  be  (a)  simple  in  nature,  (6)  effective,  and  (c)  remotely  related 
to  the  act  of  love.  In  the  United  States  the  oral  contraceptive  is  the  most  popular 
as  it  meets  these  requirements. 

Hi  ^  %  :(c  4:  4:  :<: 

A  considerable  amount  is  known  regarding  reproductive  processes  and  fertiliza- 
tion in  lower  animals,  but  little  is  known  in  primates — going  up  to  man.  In 
northern  California,  a  primate  colony  is  being  formed  where  the  reproductive 
processes  of  eight  diflferent  species  of  primates  will  be  studied  in  order  to  more 
clearly  understand  these  processes. 

******* 

Before  making  personal  observations,  a  fundamental  distinction  must  be 
made  between  fertilization  and  conception. 

A.  "Fertilization"  is  the  union  of  the  ovum  and  the  sperm. 

B.  "Conception"  is  the  actual  implantation  of  the  fertilized  ovum  into 
the  uterine  wall. 
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The  research  in  progress  on  contraception  has  two  criteria: 

A.  There  must  be  no  harm  to  the  individual  involved. 

B.  Method  must  prevent  the  normal  course  of  events — pregnancy. 

There  are  several  approaches  from  the  researcher's  point  of  view — 

A.  We  can  jump  over  animal  experiments  and  deal  with  human  beings. 

B.  Learn  everything  you  can  about  the  entire  processes  of  fertilization  and 
conception — -long  way  around  but  shortest  way  home. 

C.  Experiments  that  have  been  conducted  with  rats  are  merely  for  the 
means  of  seeking  after  the  truth  and  finding  basic,  natural  mechanisms  for 
transferability  from  rat  pregnancies  to  human  pregnancies. 

A  study  of  pathological  pregnancies  is  necessary  to  determine  why  there  is  a 
termination  of  pregnancy,  what  has  happened  to  them,  and  why  the  body  aborts 
them. 

******* 

Intrauterine  contraceptive  devices  (lUCD)  have  been  known  and  researched 
for  30  years.  The  disadvantages  of  infections  and  bleeding  made  them  unaccept- 
able in  many  cultures.  Little  research  was  completed  from  1933  to  1948.  Dur- 
ing this  period  only  one  paper  was  published  in  this  area.  Isolated  areas  where 
lUCD  was  still  used  were  Asia  and  Japan. 

******* 

In  1962  there  was  an  international  conference  dealing  with  lUCD.  Studies 
reported  during  this  time  indicated  remarkable  reliability  of  this  contraceptive 
method.  Intrauterine  contraceptive  devices  composed  of  polyethelene  or 
stamless  steel  were  recommended.  These  eliminated  the  inflammatory  and  in- 
fectious effects  of  gold,  silver,  or  silkworm  gut  devices.  The  scientific  approach 
to  lUCD  was  politically  acceptable  at  the  time  of  this  conference. 

******* 

The  cost  for  lUCD  would  be  approximately  20  cents  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

******* 

It  is  believed  that  fertilization  does  occur  with  the  use  of  lUCD,  but  that  there 
is  no  conception.     Because  of  this,  religious  and  moral  objections  may  arise. 
******* 

Considerable  research  is  being  done  in  the  area  of  male  sterility,  but  at  the 
present  time  there  are  many  noticeable  adverse  side  effects. 

******* 
Medication  is  available  which  induces  ovulation  and  regulates  the  menstrual 
cycle.     This  makes  the  rhythm  method  more  effective. 

******* 

Commercially  made  materials  for  lUCD  are  available  to  physicians  in  the 
United  States. 

******* 

There  is  little  possibility  for  a  simple  test  to  predict  ovulation  which  could  be 
used  on  a  mass  scale  within  the  coming  5  years.  The  general  effectiveness  of 
contraception  through  immunology  is  problematical. 


Population  and  the  Dilemma  of  Higher  Education 
(Address  by  Roy  E.  Lieuallen) 

(Roy  E.  Lieuallen  is  chancellor  of  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education.    Prior  to  his  appointment 
to  this  position  in  December  1961,  he  served  as  president  of  Oregon  College  of  Education) 

When  we  think  of  our  own  home  or  city,  it  seems  rather  pleasant  to  hear  that  a 
growth  in  population  is  anticipated.  To  us  in  the  sparsely  settled  West  growth 
has  traditionally  meant  not  less  but  greater  abundance — more  business,  an 
increased  tax  base  and  hence  better  schools  and  roads.  A  prognostication  of 
population  growth  justifies  investment  in  real  estate  and  leads  us  to  plan  with 
assurance  for  the  future;  it  causes  every  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to 
experience  a  warm  glow  of  confidence.  And  growth  is  the  universal  forecast 
for  the  entire  United  States  between  now  and  1970. 
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According  to  a  forecast  which  will  be  published  shortly  by  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Census,  all  areas  of  Oregon  will  show  a  population  rise  because  of  natural 
increase  between  now  and  1985,  even  though  a  net  outward  migration  is  prophesied 
after  1970.  The  census  board  forecasts  a  growth  rate  of  7.6  percent  between 
1960  and  1965  and  a  total  growth  of  16.4  percent  between  1960  and  1970.  Al- 
though this  population  increase  is  less  than  that  anticipated  in  the  State  of 
Washington  and  substantially  lower  than  the  population  boom  predicted  for 
California,  it  nevertheless  presents  serious  problems  to  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  State  government,  and  especially  to  those  of  us  who  have 
responsibilities  for  managing  a  system  of  higher  education  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  am  aware  that  this  group  is  concerned  with  the  worldwide  aspects  of  the 
population  dilemma.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  useful  for  you  to  see  justwhat 
problems  are  incurred  in  one  aspect  of  State  government  when  a  State  which  is, 
if  anything,  underpopulated  at  present  receives  a  moderate  increase  in  population — 
16  percent  over  a  10-year  period. 

Since  we  in  the  business  of  education  are  primarily  interested  in  the  numbers  of 
college-age  persons  in  the  State  at  any  particular  time,  let  us  take  a  look  at  these 
figures  beginning  with  1960.  In  1960,  if  the  population  of  the  State  were  ex- 
pressed in  bars  representing  5-year-age  cohorts,  the  years  from  infancy  through 
4  years  of  age  at  the  bottom,  and  then  a  bar  for  every  5-year-age  segment  up  to 
85  years  and  over,  all  superimposed  in  order  on  top  of  the  first  years,  this  design 
would  somewhat  resemble  a  triangle  with  the  younger  age  groups  forming  a  long 
solid  base.  But  the  age  groups  do  not  diminish  regularly  or  follow  a  straight 
line  toward  the  peak  of  the  triangle.  There  are  many  more  young  people  in  the 
10-  to  14-year-age  group  than  there  are  in  the  15-  to  19-year  group,  so  there  is 
an  indentation  for  the  15-  to  19-year  group.  Moreover,  the  two  age  groups  be- 
tween 20  and  29  are  very  small  indeed,  and  are  considerably  exceeded  by  all 
age  cohorts  between  30  and  55.  As  I  have  said,  this  chart  represents  population 
distribution  as  to  age  in  1960,  and  persons  who  were  20  to  30  years  old  then  are 
those  who  were  born  during  the  depression  years  1930-40.  These  age  groups 
form  a  narrow  waist  in  a  shape  which  would  otherwise  resemble  a  triangle.  In 
1960,  a  substantially  greater  number  of  the  population  was  aged  35  to  50,  but  the 
real  bulge  at  the  bottom  of  the  triangle  comes  in  the  group  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age.  This  was  the  picture  in  1960.  Now,  in  the  forecasts  as  broken 
"down  by  the  Census  Bureau  we  have  adjusted  the  age  cohorts  to  show  specifically 
college  age  population — that  is,  young  people  between  18  to  24  years  of  age. 
We  find  that  there  were  141,245  within  this  age  group  in  1960.  Looking  ahead 
to  1965  we  see  that  this  number  will  rise  to  190,420,  an  increase  in  5  years  of  32 
percent  during  a  period  in  which  the  population  of  the  State  as  a  whole  has  risen 
only  7.6  percent.  By  the  year  1975  this  age  group  will  have  swelled  to  number 
249,393,  an  increase  of  78  percent,  while  the  population  of  the  State  as  a  whole 
will  have  risen  only  slightly  over  16  percent. 

And  so  we  have  lesson  No.  1  from  the  census  figures.  Within  the  next  dozen 
years  the  percentage  of  increase  in  student-age  population  will  be  many  times 
greater  than  the  percentage  increase  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  And  there  is 
another  lesson  that  we  can  learn  from  this  one.  A  glance  at  the  age  cohorts 
established  bv  the  Census  Board  in  its  forecast  for  1980  shows  that  the  number  of 
births  is  not'  decreasing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  constantly  rising.  Hence,  we 
can  rest  assured  tliat  the  sharp  rise  in  college-age  population  which  is  almost 
upon  us  today  is  not  a  temporary  phenomenon — a  "population  bulge"  which  will 
be  dissipated  in  a  few  years — but  a  large  and  permanent  increase  in  numbers 
which  will  be  followed  by  no  reductions — only  by  more  moderate  advances. 

There  is  a  third  statistic  which  we  draw  from  our  own  experience,  and  this  also 
is  a  figure  which  must  be  reckoned  with.  This  statistic  is  the  increasing  percent- 
age of  college-age  population  who  choose  to  go  on  to  some  form  of  post-high- 
school  education.  In  1956  this  percentage  was  approximately  18.4.  By  1960 
it  had  risen  to  22.75  percent.  This  fall  it  approached  27  percent  and  we  anticipate 
that  by  1965  nearly  30  percent  of  the  college-age  population  of  Oregon  will  be 
enrolled  in  some  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  State — and,  further,  that 
by  1970  this  figure  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  percent. 

"  Hence  we  have  a  built-in,  substantial,  and  continuing  increase  in  post-high- 
school  enrollments,  mostly  college,  which  strikes  us  at  a  time  when  the  numbers 
of  retired  persons  are  also  increasing  rapidly  and  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
numbers  of  employable  persons  in  the  age  groups  25  through  50  will  be  abnormally 
low.     In  other  words,  the  population  both  yor.ng  and  old,  in  the  age  groups 
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which  normall.v  receive  rather  than  contribute  tax  money,  show  major  increases 
at  a  time  when  those  who  are  in  the  wage-earning,  taxpaying  span  of  life  are 
abnormally  few.  This  creates  an  additional  strain  on  the  economic  fabric,  not 
only  of  this  State  but  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  because  these  figures  which  we 
have  examined  in  Oregon  almost  surely  obtain  throughout  the  Nation. 

Now,  this  sophisticated  audience  does  not  need  to  be  briefed  on  employment 
trends  in  the  United  States  today.  It  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  fewer  jobs  for  common  laborers,  farmers,  and  farmworkers — in 
other  words  for  the  uneducated  and  the  unskilled — and  there  will  be  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  professional  persons  and  skilled  workers.  Now,  if 
highly  trained  and  educated  persons  are  readily  employable  and  are  able  to  com- 
mand good  salaries  and  high  wages,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  persons  are  economic 
assets  to  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  if  unskilled  and  undereducated 
people  will  not  be  readily  employable,  or  are  likely,  because  of  limited  job  oppor- 
tunities, to  be  among  the  last  to  "be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  persons  are  economically  undesirable  citizens.  There  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  they  will  bo  recipients  of  public  support  rather  than  contributors  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live. 

We  must,  therefore,  add  another  dimension  to  our  enrollment  prognostications. 
If  educatecl  persons  are  economically  desirable  citizens  and  if  uneducated,  or 
partially  educated,  citizens  are  not  economically  desirable,  then  we  must  recognize 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  require  us  to  urge  all  qualified  young  people — 
and  all  older  persons,  too,  who  can  benefit  therefrom — to  continue  their  education 
and  to  try  to  obtain  further  training.  And  we  can  carry  this  still  further  by  ap- 
plying what  I  hope  is  a  brandnew  pseudosyllogism  which  I  have  just  composed. 
It  goes  this  way:  Education  is  a  good  thing.  There  can't  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Therefore,  there  can't  be  too  much  education.  Followed  to  a  further  con- 
clusion we  might  say:  if  a  young  person  goes  on  to  obtain  his  doctorate  and  then 
engages  in  research,  he  is  likely  to  be  the  most  valuable  asset  any  community 
can  find. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  go  into  this  a  little  more.  It  has  for  some  time  been 
apparent  to  forward-looking  businessmen  and  to  community  leaders  that  brain- 
power is  the  major  attraction  for  new  industry,  and  that  the  new  science-oriented 
industries  in  their  choice  of  possible  locations  are  interested  primarily  in  oppor- 
tunities for  continued  research — i.e.,  location  near  a  university  with  established 
research  facilities.  The  second  most  important  consideration  to  new  industry  is 
availability  of  highly  trained  professional  personnel.  Cheap  labor  and  transporta- 
tion are  no  longer  prime  factors  in  attracting  the  new  science-oriented  industries. 
Brainpower  has  become  the  first  and  essential  ingredient. 

And  so,  if  we  are  to  meet  our  obligations  to  the  community,  to  the  State  and  to 
the  Nation,  we  must  add  another  dimension  to  our  problem  of  numbers.  It  is 
this.  We  should  also  educate  our  young  people  thoroughly^ — to  the  limits  of  their 
capabilities.  We  are  dealing,  therefore,  not  only  with  ever-expanding  numbers 
of  young  people  of  college  age  and  with  a  society  which  finds  it  necessary  to  send 
ever-increasing  percentages  of  these  young  people  to  college.  We  now  face  the 
reality  that  we  should  educate  these  young  people  in  greater  depth  and  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  ever  before  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  age 
of  automation. 

Here  in  Oregon  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  being  overwhelmed  by  a  veritable  flood  of  students.  Our  own 
enrollment  estimates  are  more  conservative  than  those  of  the  Western  Interstate 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  (WICHE)  and  other  sources.  But  even  our 
most  conservative  projection  forecasts  an  enrollment  increase  of  more  than  70 
percent  between  1963  and  1972  within  the  State-supported  4-year  colleges  and 
universities.  This  forecast,  I  may  add,  depends  upon  continuous  and  wholesome 
growth  of  Oregon's  independent  colleges  to  absorb  their  percentage  of  the  enroll- 
ment growth;  and  the  forecast  also  assumes  tremendous  expansion  of  Oregon's 
community  college  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  going  to  be  completely  honest,  we  must  take  mto 
consideration  some  other  aspects  of  our  statistical  forecast  about  which  I  have 
already  given  you  a  few  hints.  Point  1 :  Although  enrollment  pressures  may  be 
relieved  at  the  freshman-sophomore  level  because  a  great  number  of  these  students 
will  have  been  siphoned  off  by  the  community  colleges,  enrollments  will  be  heavier 
than  ever  before  at  the  most  costly  upper  division  and  graduate  level.  It  costs  a 
great  deal  more  to  put  a  student  through  the  last  2  years  of  college  when  he  is 
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beginning  to  specialize,  than  to  put  him  into  the  large  required  classes  which 
normally  take  up  a  good  part  of  his  freshman  and  sophomore  j'^ears. 

Point  2.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  man  or  woman  with  an  advanced  degree 
who  is  capable  of  independent  scientific  research  is  the  most  valuable  product 
of  the  university  system.  I  am  not  speaking,  mind  you,  in  cultural  or  artistic 
terms,  nor  am  I  referring  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  all  education  to  the  student 
himself;  nor  even  to  the  fact  that  an  educated  citizenry  is  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  democracy.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  highly  educated  professional 
person  is  an  asset  to  his  community  as  an  attraction  to  new  industry  and  as  a 
prime  mover  in  the  expansion  of  existing  industry.  Modern  industry  goes  where 
the  brains  are,  because  brainpower  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  new  science- 
based  industry. 

But  this  essential  ingredient  is  expensive.  A  student's  instruction  il  costs  in- 
crease with  every  year  he  spends  at  the  university.  The  more  specialized  the 
student  becomes — and  the  more  valuable  —the  greater  is  the  expense  to  the  State, 
up  to  the  point  where  he  can  begin  to  make  his  own  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

To  recap  then,  our  higher  educational  system  in  Oregon  will  within  the  next 
decade  be  rocked  with  a  70-percent  increase  in  numbers  of  students ;  it  will  receive 
many  of  the  students  from  the  community  colleges  at  the  expensive  upper  division 
level;  and  if  we  are  doing  our  share  to  diminish  the  nationwide  shortage  of  Ph.  D.'s 
an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  these  students  will  go  on  to  take  advanced  degrees 
at  even  greater  expense  to  the  State. 

This  is  the  problem  Oregon  faces  today  in  higher  education.  It  is  with  us 
today,  just  as  these  young  people  we  have  been  talking  about  are  with  us  today. 
And  they  are  very  real.  As  someone  once  said,  "They  are  statistics  with  shoes 
on." 

There  is  no  immediate  solution  to  this  problem  except  to  finance  higher  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future.  The  problem  won't  just  go  away  if  we 
don't  look  at  it — there  is  no  panacea,  no  miracle  drug  or  push  button  automation 
that  will  enable  us  to  educate  twice  the  number  of  students  for  the  same  amount 
of  money.  Scholars  and  educators  all  over  the  world  are  looking  for  educational 
breakthroughs — and  they  are  finding  some,  such  as  the  language  laboratories, 
ETV,  and  other  developing  techniques.  These  improve  the  quality  of  education 
but  do  not  lower  the  cost — any  more  than  travel  by  jet  is  cheaper  than  the  old- 
fashioned,  coal -fired  railroad  trains. 

Higher  education  in  Oregon  is  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  example  of  the 
dilemma  which  can  be  caused  by  even  a  very  modest  increase  in  population. 
I  have  tried  to  blueprint  just  how  this  can — and  has — occurred.  But  this  audience 
should  remember  that  higher  education  is  only  one  of  many  examples  of  the 
population  dilemmas  all  State  governments  are  facing  today. 

For  it  seems  to  be  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  although  growth  presages  expanded 
business  opportunities  and  glowing  prosperity,  the  tax  base  never  seems  to  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  the  needs,  and  increased  expenditure  of  tax  moneys  always 
precede  growth  in  collections. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  education,  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  an  ex- 
plosive rise  in  the  birth  rate.  It  may  be  many  years  before  we  get  any  return 
for  our  investment  in  the  education  of  young  people  as  they  come  along — and  as 
they  keep  coming  along — but  this  return  will  be  tremendous  and  lasting  if  we  do 
our  duty  now. 

Some  Moral  and  Ethical  Aspects  of  Population  Control 
(Address  by  Paul  Mundy) 

(Paul  Mundy  is  professor  of  sociology  and  chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology  at  Loyola  University 

in  Chicago) 

Firstly,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  influence  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  his  convening 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  his  express  desire  for  "aggiornamento"  (bringing  the 
Church  up-to-date  so  that  its  ancient  doctrines  and  principles  will  be  fully  relevant 
to  today's  world),  has  stirred  the  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  world.  Some  hopes 
and  expectations  inside  and  outside  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  realized;  others 
will  not.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  hope  of  some  persons  that  the  Catholic 
Church  will  change  its  official  teaching  on  artificial  contraception  will  not  be 
realized.      Given  the  fact  of  the  Church's  repeated  and  solemn  teachings  in  regard 
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to  what  she  designates  as  the  natural  law  violations  represented  by  mechanical 
appliances  and  chemicals  (steroid  hormones  preventing  ovulation)  that  frustrate 
nature,  I  see  no  evidence  of  reversal  of  this  official  position. 

Several  factors  of  varying  relevance  are  occurring  at  the  official  level  and  they 
should  be  noted: 

1.  Moral  theologians  are  grappling  with  and  rethinking  problems  in  this  area 
of  human  fertility  as  never  before.  There  is  a  growing  concern  that  the  language 
and  logic  of  natural  law  theory  are  neither  intelligible  nor  persuasive  to  great 
numbers  of  people.  The  division  between  moralists  and  the  general  public  is 
recognized  as  a  deeply  disturbing  fact. 

2.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  talk  about  "responsible  parenthood"  in  the 
context  of  changed  and  changing  social  and  economic  conditions:  the  roles  of 
children  and  parents  in  an  urbanized  society,  increased  educational  demands 
for  children,  decline  of  infant  mortality,  etc.  As  one  European  Jesuit  puts  it,  in 
effect:  The  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  about  God  sending  man  and 
woman  forth  to  multiply  and  fill  the  earth  does  not  end  with  that;  it  tells  them  to 
subdue,  to  dominate  the  earth — and  this  can  be  done  only  through  the  exercise 
of  reason  in  all  respects,  including  sexual  life  and  fertility. 

3.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  insist  on  more  than  an  exclusive  preoccupa- 
tion with  procreation  as  the  primary  end  of  marriage,  the  generative  act,  the 
generative  faculty.  Procreation  and  education  are  properly  stressed  as  constitut- 
ing the  primary  purpose  and  increasingly  the  secondary  purpose  ("the  mutual  help 
of  the  couple  and  lessening  of  concupiscence")  is  described  as  also  of  intrinsic 
importance.  There  is  no  denying  the  primary  biosocial  purpose;  there  is  rather 
the  stronger  affirmation  that  human  sexuality  involves  the  personalist,  relational, 
social-psychological  purpose  too  (for  the  well-being  of  the  children  as  well  as  for 
the  fostering  of  love  of  husband  and  wife). 

4.  The  family  ideal  is  not  simply  and  necessarily  the  "large  family."  Qualita- 
tive as  well  as  quantitative  aspects  of  family  life  are  seemingly  more  often  dis- 
cussed. Couples  are  reminded  that  the  church  states  the  principles;  they  them- 
selves must  decide  what  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  periodic  continence.  Increasingly 
they  are  reminded  that  family  limitation  is  not  the  issue;  rather,  the  means  em- 
ployed is  crucial.  Given  worthy  motives,  the  use  of  the  "safe  period,"  they  will 
be  told,  does  not  flaunt  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  reasonable  acts  of  men 
can  never  be  so  construed.  In  fact,  the  use  of  periodic  continence  may  be,  not 
merely  desirable,  but  necessary  for  some.  Thus  the  medical  and  moral  aspects 
should  be  communicated  before  or  early  in  marriage  by  physician  and  priest;  this  is 
recommended  by  some  Catholic  moralists.  And  so  this  positive  teaching  about 
the  "safe  period"  tends  to  be  more  frequently  recommended  as  needed  for  an 
adequate  preparation  for  marriage. 

5.  What  about  "the  pill"  or  "a  pill"?  The  pill,  as  Dr.  John  Rock  well  knows, 
has  produced  complete  objection  by  Catholic  moralists,  since  the  use  of  steroid 
hormones  to  cause  temporary  direct  sterilization  is  judged  to  frustrate  the  nature 
of  the  generative  faculty  (though  not  the  generative  act).  A  pill  that  would 
succeed  in  fixing  precisely  the  day  of  ovulation,  of  regularizing  the  menstrual 
cycle,  however,  has  not  received  this  condemnatory  response  from  moral  theo- 
logians. Should  it  be  developed  in  the  future,  there  would  very  likely  be  no 
objection  raised  to  it. 

6.  There  is  also  among  Catholic  moralists,  I  believe,  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  facts  of  demographic  change  in  the  world,  less  inclination  to  dismiss  the 
import  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  ahead.  There  is  a  greater  willingness 
to  listen,  to  be  informed,  to  understand — and,  I  suppose,  the  hope  that  this 
courtesy  and  humility  will  be  reciprocated. 

7.  Out  of  this  grows  the  realization  that  it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  say, 
"We  are  opposed  to  artificial  conception."  Awareness  grows,  too,  that  verbali- 
zation about  emigration,  more  equitable  distribution  of  goods,  the  need  for  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  possible  scientific  advances  in  the  future  are  not  an 
altogether  satisfactory  way  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  issue.  While  the  Catholic 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  betray  his  deepest  moral  convictions,  he  can 
be  expected  to  be  appealed  to  for  action  in  the  positive  ways  that  are  open  to 
him.  There  are  shalls  as  well  as  shall  nots  in  morality.  It  appears  that  increas- 
ingly the  moralists  are  concerned  about  the  acts  of  omission  as  well  as  commission 
that  flaw  the  moral  dimension  of  life. 
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The  Population  Dilemma:  A  Summing  Up 
(Address  by  Philip  M.  Hauser) 

(Philip  M.  Hauser  is  professor  of  sociology  and  chairman  of  the  department  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  he  also  serves  as  director  of  the  Population  Research  and  Training  Center  and  the  Chicago  Com- 
munity Inventory.  He  vs^as  formerly  U.S.  representative  to  the  Population  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  Assistant  Director  of  tlie  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  and  many 
articles  in  the  population  field) 

THE   WORLD 

It  took  all  of  the  millennia  of  man's  existence  on  this  earth  until  1850  to  produce 
a  world  population  of  1  billion  persons  simultaneously  alive.  But  it  took  only 
75  additional  years  to  produce  a  second  billion,  a  number  achieved  by  1925;  and 
only  37  additional  j^ears  to  produce  a  third  billion,  a  number  achieved  by  1962. 
The  prospect  is  that  a  fourth  billion  will  require  about  15  years  and  a  fifth  billion 
less  than  10  j-ears  thereafter. 

In  1950  there  were  2.5  billion  persons  on  this  globe.  Of  this  number  only  800 
million  were  in  the  economically  advanced  areas  in  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Japan;  and  1.7  billion  were  residents  of  the  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  By  the  year  2000,  drawing  on  U.N.  estimates, 
probably  too  conservative,  the  population  of  the  world  will  have  increased  to  6.9 
billion.  The  economically  advanced  areas  wUl  have  increased  to  1.4  billion. 
The  underdeveloped  area  population,  however,  will  have  more  than  tripled  to 
5.5  billion;  that  is,  the  population  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  will  increase 
during  the  second  half  of  this  century  by  a  greater  number  than  all  of  mankind 
managed  to  produce  from  his  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

Present  and  projected  rates  of  population  growth  in  the  developing  areas  are 
obstructing  efforts  to  raise  levels  of  living.  For  to  increase  the  level  of  living  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  aggregate  product  more  rapidly  than  population  growth. 
The  more  rapid  population  growth  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  raise  levels  of  living. 
In  the  present  world  situation,  failure  to  raise  levels  of  living  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  may  make  the  difference  between  war  and  peace  and  may  affect  the  outcome 
of  the  cold  war. 

THE    UNITED    STATES 

Accelerating  population  growth  is  also  generating  major  problems  for  the 
United  States. 

Our  postwar  boom  in  babies  is  exacting  a  high  price  from  the  American  people — 
as  measured  in  human  as  well  as  financial  costs.  The  baby  boom  will  from  now 
on  worsen  the  U.S.  unemployment  problem,  greatly  increase  the  magnitude  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  exacerbate  already  dangerous  race  tensions,  inundate  the 
secondary  schools  and  colleges,  greatly  increase  traffic  accidents  and  fatalities, 
augment  urban  congestion  and  further  subvert  the  traditional  American  govern- 
mental system. 

Needless  to  say  high  fertility  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  accounting  for 
these  difficult  problems.  But  it  is  a  major  factor  in  making  them  worse.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the  baby  boom  is  now  contributing  to 
high  employment.  Our  postwar  babies  who  reached  flood  stage  after  demobiliza- 
tion in  1946,  are  reaching  labor  force  age  in  the  sixties.  The  number  of  new 
workers  under  25  years  of  age  entering  the  labor  force,  averaging  600,000  per 
year  during  the  sixties,  is  three  times  the  number  of  new  workers"  who  entered  the 
labor  force  between  1955  and  1960.  The  bulge  in  new  entrant  workers,  coming 
at  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing  a  high  level  of  chronic  unemployment  and 
increasing  automation,  may  constitute  the  gravest  challenge  our  economy  has 
ever  faced  in  peacetime.  If  the  volume  of  unemployment  mounts  as  our  postwar 
offspring  begin  to  reach  18  in  1964,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  unemployment 
conipensation  and  relief  costs  will  mount;  and  that  the  Government  will  be 
obliged  to  experiment  with  various  types  of  programs  to  effect  decreases  in  unem- 
ployment. Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  also  be  anticipated  that  consumer 
demand  will  slough  off  in  many  areas — the  teenage  market,  the  marriage  market 
and  other  markets  oriented  to  the  marriage  market  including  consumer  durables; 
and  that  general  consumer  demand  may  decline  as  the  public  interprets  mounting 
unemployment  as  indicating  an  uncertain  economic  outlook.  We  have  yet  to 
demonstrate  that  we  can  generate  new  jobs  as  fast  as  we  did  babies  after  the  war. 

Similarly  although  the  high  birth  rate  is  not  responsible  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency it  will  greatly  increase  the  volume  of  juvenile  delinquency  during  the 
sixties.     Persons  15  to  19  years  of  age,  who  account  for  most  juvenile  delinquency. 
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will  increase  by  44  percent  during  the  decade.  This  means  that  even  if  juvenile 
delincjuency  rates  remain  the  same,  the  number  of  delinquents  of  this  age  will 
increase  by  44  percent  at  a  time  when  the  social  order  is  already  sorely  troubled 
by  its  present  magnitude. 

'  High  fertilit}'  does  not  directly  produce  internal  migration,  but  it  does  accelerate 
imbalance  between  population  and  resources  in  the  relatively  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  country  and,  therefore,  stimulates  increases  in  migratory  streams. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  high  fertility  has  increased  the  volume  of  internal 
migration  from  the  South  to  the  North  and  West  including  the  flow  of  Negroes. 

Moreover,  the  high  fertility  of  the  Negro,  at  levels  little  below  that  of  India,  is 
a  major  deterrent  to  his  economic  and  social  advance.  The  large  numbers  of 
children  born  to  low  income  Negro  families  cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  level  of 
education  and  skill  prerequisite  to  the  Negro's  climbing  the  economic  and  social 
ladder.  Continued  frustration  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  higher  living  levels  and 
broader  social  acceptance,  it  may  be  expected,  will  worsen  present  already  serious 
race  tensions. 

High  fertility  in  the  forties  and  early  fifties  inundated  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  United  Stiites  during  the  later  fifties.  It  will  swamp  secondary  schools  which 
can  expect  a  4S-percent  increase  in  enrollment  during  the  sixties  and  colleges  which 
will  almost  double  in  enrollment  between  1960  and  1970.  The  anticipated 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  education  will  be  among  the  prices  we  will 
pay  for  our  baby  boom. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  high  fertility  has  not  been  an  unimportant  factor 
in  subverting  the  traditional  patterns  of  government  in  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  that  rapid  population  increase  has  augmented  urban  and  metropolitan 
concentration  and  produced  chronic  and  acute  economic,  social  and  political 
problems,  it  has  had  a  major  influence  in  altering  our  traditional  division  of 
responsibilities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  for  the  continued  expansion  of  Federal  Government, 
despite  our  ideological  traditions  to  the  contrary,  is  a  direct  result  of  increased 
population  and  especially  increased  population  concentration  which  has  produced 
our  mass  societv  and  metropolitanism  as  a  way  of  life. 

Finally,  the '  rapidly  increasing  urban  and  metropohtan  populations  have 
drastically  altered  the'form  of  local  government  envisioned  by  the  constitutional 
fathers.  "Local  government  today  is  by  no  means  that  envisaged  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  that  it  is  supplemented  by  governmental  structures  such  as  the  school 
district,  the  port  authority,  the  sanitary  district,  the  water  district,  the  drainage 
district,  the  park  district,"  the  metropolitan  area  planning  commission,  and,  also, 
by  such  instrumentalities  as  the  interstate  compact  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Rapid  urban  and  metropolitan  growth  which  has  already  outmoded  local 
government  structure  is  further  accelerating  its  obsolescence.  Twentieth  cen- 
tury agglomerations  of  population  and  economic  activities  approximated  by  the 
Federal  Government's  delineation  of  metropolitan  areas,  have  long  ago  outgrown 
their  inherited  ISth  and  19th  century  forms  of  local  government.  The  crazy- 
quilt  patchwork  of  separate  governmental  agencies  \yhich  has  emerged  over  the 
years  is  becoming  increasingly  inefficient  and  ineff'ective. 

THE    DILEMM.\ 

We  are  forced  to  live  with  and  in  some  manner  to  deal  with  the  population 
problems  that  we  have  inherited  from  the  past.  For  example,  under  the  pressures 
generated  by  our  postwar  resurgence  in  population  growth,  we  have  expanded 
our  elementary  school  plant,  and  we  are  faced  with  doing  the  same  during  this 
decade  with  oiir  secondary  school  and  college  plants.  But  despite  our  efforts,  we 
are  experiencing  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  our  education.  As  our  postwar 
babies  reach  labor  force  age  during  the  sixties,  we  shall  pay  a  high  price  in  strivmg 
to  provide  jobs  or  support  of  some  kind  for  our  tidal  wave  of  new  workers. 

It  is  easier  to  ignore  the  tasks  that  aim  at  preventing  the  population  problems 
of  the  future.  In  consequence,  we  are  expending  huge  resources  for  treatmg  the 
deleterious  consequences  of  past  rapid  population  growth  while,  ni  the  main,  we 
continue  to  do  little  or  nothing  about  the  present  excessive  growth  which  will 
produce  even  more  acute  problems  in  the  future.  For  example,  as  a  nation  we 
are  just  beginning  to  consider  whether  we  should  assist  the  underprivileged  who 
desire  such  assistance  to  control  their  fertility— both  within  the  United  States 
itself  and  abroad. 
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la  this  situation  lies  the  population  dilemma — the  choice  of  unsatisfactory- 
alternatives.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  to  choose  between  continued 
indifference  to  the  implications  for  the  future  of  present  population  growth  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  consequences  of  such  indifference.  To  formulate  appro- 
priate population  policy  and  take  necessary  action  requires  changes  in  established 
attitudes  and  behavior  which  meet  with  resistance — more  from  some  quarters 
than  from  others.  But  to  take  the  easy  way  out  at  the  present  time  ia  to  com- 
pound the  difficulties  of  the  future.  To  avoid  the  ounce  of  prevention  in  the 
present  will,  in  the  future,  require  many  pounds  of  cure. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  control  runaway  population  growth?  There  are  only 
two  ways  to  dampen  world  population  increase.  One  is  to  increase  the  death 
rate  and  the  other  is  to  decrease  the  birth  rate.  There  are  no  nations  or  cultures 
in  the  world  prepared  to  accept  an  increase  in  mortality  as  a  way  of  controlling 
population  growth.  In  consequence,  only  the  control  of  fertility  remains  as  a 
way  to  check  population  increase. 

In  the  Western  World  both  death  and  birth  controls  are  widely  accepted.  In 
general,  western  countries,  to  resolve  problems  arising  from  too  rapid  population 
growth,  need  only  do  a  little  more  of  what  they  are  already  doing.  In  the  Western 
World,  it  is  primarily  the  poor  and  the  uneducated  who"  do  not  yet  control  their 
fertility. 

In  the  underdeveloped  areas  the  problem  is  much  more  difficult.  First,  the 
mass  populations  in  these  areas  do  not  yet  have  the  motivation  and  incentive  to 
control  the  size  of  their  families.  Second,  forms  of  family  planning  do  not  yet 
include  methods  acceptable,  feasible  and  efficacious  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  Certain  it  is  that  efforts  to  increase 
family  planning  even  in  countries  with  policies  of  population  control  like  India 
and  Pakistan  have  not  yet  met  with  widespread  notable  success. 


Agenda  for  Panel  Discussions,  Pacific  Northwest  Assembly 

FIRST   session 

Population  growth  in  the  United  States 

1.  In  what  respects  is  our  postwar  national  resurgence  in  population  growth 
(a)   beneficial?   (b)   harmful? 

2.  What  should  U.S.  population  policy  be  in  respect  to  the  rate  of  national 
population  growth? 

3.  In  view  of  the  population  prospect  what  should  U.S.  policy  be  in  respect  to 
natural  resources? 

4.  Should  any  changes  be  made  in  U.S.  immigration  policy? 

second  session 
Population  growth  in  the  United  States  (continued) 

1.  What  are  the  implications  of  viewing  the  United  States  as  an  interacting 
demographic  unit  (ch.  8)? 

2.  How  much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  maturing  of  our  postwar  babies 
as  a  factor  in  unemployment  in  the  sixties?     What  are  its  policy  implications? 

3.  Should  information  and  services  on  birth  control  be  made  available  by  public 
as  well  as  private  agencies  to  assist  the  lower  income  and  disadvantaged  groups 
to  regulate  their  births? 

4  In  view  of  our  answers  to  the  foregoing,  should  the  United  States  have  an 
explicit  domestic  population  policy?     If  so,  what  should  be  its  chief  ingredients? 

THIRD    SESSION 

World  population  policy 

1.  In  considering  our  policy  toward  world  population  problems,  what  emphasis 
should  we  place  on  the  relation  of  population  growth  to:  (a)  economic  develop- 
ment; (6)  orderly  social  progress;  (c)  international  peace? 

2.  What  principles  should  we  support  on  the  following  as  related  to  world 
population  problems:  (a)  international  migration;  (6)  international  trade; 
(c)  international  investment;  (d)  world  natural  resources? 

3.  In  view  of  our  answers  to  1  and  2,  what  should  be  the  position  of  the  United 
btates   regarding  present  and  prospective  rates   of  world   population  growth? 
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4.  What  role  should  we  recommend  for  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  in  respect  to  the  world  population  prospect? 

FOURTH    SESSION 

U.S.  policy  and  the  newly  developing  nations 

1.  What  bearing  should  the  relationship  between  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development  have  on  our  policy  toward  the  newly  developing  nations? 

2.  Should  the  United  States  extend  assistance  to  less  developed  nations,  at 
their  request,  in  projects  and  programs  which  they  initiate  to  promote  the  pur- 
posive regulation  of  fertility  and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  voluntary 
limitations  of  births? 

3.  Taking  account  of  the  special  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America 
and  the  urgency  of  population  problems  in  many  Latin  American  countries, 
should  we  increase  our  assistance — -either  through  governmental  action  or  through 
private  agencies?     If  so,  what  means  can  we  recommend? 


Final  Report:  Pacific  Nortetwest  Assembly 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  participants  in  the  Fourth  Pacific  Northwest 
Assembly  at  the  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove,  Oreg.,  February  6  to  9,  1964, 
on  "The  Population  DUemma,"  reviewed  as  a  group  the  following  statement. 
Although  it  represents  general  agreement,  nobody  was  asked  to  sign  it  and  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  necessarily  subscribes  to  every 
recommendation. 

World  population  is  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  and  constantly  accelerating 
rate.  An  even  more  rapid  increase  is  expected  during  the  remainder  of  the  20th 
century.  The  present  and  potential  problems  related  to  this  rapid  increase  in 
numbers  are  aggravated  by  marked  regional  variations  throughout  the  world  as 
well  as  within  countries. 

The  more  economically  developed  nations  of  the  world  have  had  moderate  suc- 
cess in  achieving  control  over  their  population  growth.  In  general,  up  to  this 
point,  these  nations  have  been  able  to  absorb  their  population  increases.  How- 
ever, problems  of  increasing  intensity  are  expected  in  many  of  these  countries. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  world's  population  resides  in  societies  or  nations 
that  are  just  beginning  to  industrialize.  These  countries,  which  are  generally 
characterized  by  low  levels  of  living,  low  rates  of  economic  development  and  fre- 
quent periods  of  political  instability,  produce  the  major  proportion  of  the  world's 
babies.  Furthermore,  with  extensive  aid  provided  by  more  developed  nations, 
these  newly  developing  areas  have  achieved  unprecedented  rates  of  decline  in 
mortality.  Consequently,  prospective  rapid  rates  of  population  growth  portend 
major  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  for  these  areas. 

These  problems  cannot  be  dismissed  as  regional  matters  of  no  concern  to 
Americans  because  of  a  shrinking  world  and  increasing  international  interaction 
and  interdependence.  To  ignore  these  problems  now  would  invite  even  more 
serious  problems  in  the  future.  This  Pacific  Northwest  Assembly  believes  that 
mankind  has  the  responsibiUty  and  ability  to  solve  these  problems. 

In  regard  to  the  population  of  the  United  States,  this  assembly  believes: 

(1)  That  the  United  States  should  have  a  coordinated  population  policy  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Nation  comprises  a  single  demographic  unit. 
For  example,  wide  regional  differences  in  income  produce  internal  migratory  flows 
which  create  serious  problems  for  in-migrants  and  for  the  communities  to  which 
they  come,  especially  if  there  are  great  disparities  in  education  and  occupational 
skills.  There  is  a  need,  therefore,  for  national  policy  to  supplement  local  efforts 
directed  to  reducing  wide  regional  differences  in  levels  of  living,  including  the 
encouragement  of  migration  where  appropriate.  This  policy  would  serve  to 
maximize  the  probability  of  creative  and  rewarding  lives  for  the  present  generation 
and  to  maintain  adequate  safeguards  over  the  physical  environment  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  coming  generations. 

(2)  That  the  maturation  of  postwar  babies  accompanied  by  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  families  has  the  potential  for  a  major  stimulus  to  the  domestic 
market  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  size  of  the  group  entering 
the  labor  market  requires  extraordinary  public  and  private  effort,  at  both  the 
national  and  local  levels,  in  expanding  the  economy  to  increase  employment 
opportunities.     A  major  concern  in  the  United  States  must  be  the  education, 
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training,  and  retraining  of  the  labor  force  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  a  developing, 
expanding,  and  changing  societ}'. 

(3)  That  the  American  people  must  be  made  aware  of  the  implication  of  current 
demographic  trends  in  the  United  States,  and  the  need  to  reduce  the  Nation's 
rate  of  population  growth. 

(4)  That  access  to  birth  control  information  is  a  right  comparable  to  the 
inclividual's  right  to  other  forms  of  social  and  medical  information  and  service. 
It  is  urgent  that  intensive  efforts  be  made  to  insure  that  the  poor  and  the  unedu- 
cated be  provided  access  to  information  and  materials  for  regulating  family  size 
available  to  the  educated  and  higher  income  groups.  This  is  a  responsibility  that 
should  involve  a  variety  of  public  and  private  agencies,  not  climinishing  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  family.  In  all  instances,  information  and  service 
should  be  obtainable  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  not  be  imposed  in  any  manner  that 
would  be  contrary  to  the  individual's  moral  or  spiritual  values  or  personal  dignity. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  should  be  involved  importantly  Through  the 
provision  of  funds,  encouragement  of  research  and  demonstration  projects,  in 
facilitating  the  implementation  of  birth  regulation  programs,  and  in  vigorous 
educational  programs  about  the  nature  of  the  population  problem. 

(5)  That  more  flexible  procedures  responsive  to  the  Nation's  changing  economic 
and  cultiu-al  needs  with  respect  to  numbers,  skills,  and  talents  are  needed  to 
govern  immigration.  Moreover,  an  effective  and  rational  policy  should  not  be 
narrowly  nationalistic  but  should  be  developed  in  a  global  context. 

(6)  That  present  conservation  policies  should  be  broadened  and  strengthened 
by  a  carefully  developed  program  of  research,  planning,  and  education.  National 
policy  with  regard  to  natural  resources  cannot  be  divorced  from  international 
implications.  Conservation  programs  should  coordinate  respective  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government,  State  governments,  and  private 
enterprise. 

In  regard  to  the  United  States  and  world  population  policy,  this  assembly 
believes : 

(1)  That  differential  rates  of  population  growth  around  the  world  are  intimately 
linked  with  problems  of  economic  development,  orderly  social  progress,  political 
stability,  and  international  peace.  Economic  aid  to  countries  with  uncontrolled 
rates  of  population  growth  may  be  completely  negated  by  excessive  population 
increases.  When  this  is  the  case,  any  provision  of  aid  by  the  United  States 
should  be  determined  upon  the  recipient  countries'  efforts  to  control  population. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  should  provide  aid  on  population  control  when 
requested.  Such  assistance  should  not  only  consist  of  specific  methods  to  control 
population  growth  but  should  include  programs  to  improve  the  educational  level 
of  the  recipient  countries  in  order  to  make  the  aid  effective.  In  general,  however, 
the  provision  of  such  information  should  be  carried  out  by  world  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  That  the  United  States  should  work  cooperatively  with  other  nations 
on  worldwide  problems  of  population  growth  by  (a)  supporting  efforts  toward 
increased  and  freer  international  trade,  (b)  encouraging  international  investments 
both  private  and  governmental,  and  (c)  working  through  the  United  Nations 
to  develop  a  more  complete  inventory  of  the  world's  resources  and  to  develop 
programs  of  mutual  benefit  to  insure  their  efficient  utilization.  International 
migration  provides  no  more  than  marginal  relief  for  countries  experiencing  popu- 
lation pressure. 

(3)  There  is  need  for  a  much  fuller  public  exploration  of  the  significance  of 
world  demographic  problems.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  en- 
courage cooperation  with  other  governments  in  demographic  and  biomedical 
research  and  in  a  massive  and  vigorous  program  of  public  education  regarding 
demographic  matters. 

(4)  That  solutions  to  the  critical  problems  of  population  growth  require  a 
spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation  among  the  individual  members  of  the 
different  races,  religions,  and  nationality  groups  which  make  up  the  population 
of  the  world. 
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Mid-America  Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma 

(Feb.  13  to  16,  1964,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.) 

(Article  which  appeared  in  Missouri  Alumnus,  AprU  issue,  1964) 

Preface 

On  February  13  to  16,  1964,  a  group  of  about  70  prominent  citizens  met  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  for  the  Mid-America  Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the  American  Assembly, 
Columbia  University.  For  3  days  they  engaged  in  roundtable  discussions  and 
on  the  fourth  day  in  plenary  session  approved  a  final  report  of  findings  and 
recommendations.  The  final  report  appears  in  the  pages  following,  along  with 
the  highhghts  of  an  address  by  Philip  A.  Hauser,  professor  of  sociology,  University 
of  Chicago.     Also  included  is  the  roster  of  participants  and  the  assembly  staff. 

As  nonpartisan  educational  institutions,  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the 
American  Assembly  neither  endorse  nor  take  a  stand  on  the  views  expressed  in 
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this  report.  Nor  are  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Population  Council,  Cordelia 
Scaife  May,  or  Laurel  Foundation,  whose  generosity  has  made  the  Mid-America 
Assembly  program  possible,  to  be  associated  with  recommendations  growing 
out  of  it. 

Elmer  Ellis, 
President,  University  of  Missouri. 

Clifford  C.  Nelson, 
President,  The  American  Assembly. 

Final  Report  i 

This  body  here  assembled  reaffirms  its  belief  in  and  support  of  the  basic  principles 
expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  deal  with  the  fundamental  rights  and  dignity  of  man. 

Our  discussions  have  made  it  clear  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  preserve 
and  extend  these  ideals  to  many  segments  of  our  population  who  do  not  presently 
enjoy  them  and  to  many  large  areas  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  denied. 

We  consider  it  appropriate  that  action  be  taken  which  would  dedicate  the  use 
of  American  institutions  and  resources  toward  the  achievement  of  these  goals. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  continuation  of  present  rates  of  population  growth 
in  the  world  can  only  lead  to  conflict  in  competing  for  living  space,  be  a  deterrent 
to  general  economic  well-being,  and  be  fraught  with  disruptive  influences  in 
family  life  and  personal  development.  Man  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
control  his  environment  in  important  ways,  but  in  general  he  has  not  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  develop  rational  control  of  his  numbers.  The  development  of 
medical  science  and  its  widespread  acceptance  has  the  effect  of  prolonging  life 
and  saving  infant  lives.  This,  reinforced  with  protection  of  water  supplies, 
adequate  sewage  and  waste  disposal,  other  sanitation  advances,  and  increased 
access  to  food  has  resulted  in  great  additions  of  population.  The  impending 
crisis  in  world  population  can  very  well  occur  without  an  increase  in  the  birth 
rate  and  may  even  confront  mankind  should  birth  rates  decline.  It  should  be 
clear  that  we  have  "death  control,"  but  we  have  not  balanced  the  equation  with 
an  equally  energetic  and  rational  attack  on  the  control  of  births.  The  problem 
is  particularly  acute  in  newly  developing  nations  of  the  world.  However,  it  is 
not  without  point  in  developed  nations  like  the  United  States  where  rapid  growth 
and  redistribution  of  population  contributes  to  many  difficult  and  complex 
problems. 

I.  population  grow^th  in  the  united  states 

An  average  annual  increase  of  about  3  million  persons  during  the  decade  of  the 
1950's  in  the  United  States  represents  about  a  50-percent  increase  over  the  volume 
of  growth  experienced  in  the  1940's.  This  growth,  along  with  the  shift  or  re- 
distribution of  population,  has  created  serious  problems  both  for  the  metropolitan 
areas  which  are  gaining  population  and  for  rural  areas  wliich  are  losing  people. 
Likewise,  the  changes  in  numbers  and  shifts  of  population  have  confronted  local 
and  State  governmental  levels  with  severe  problems  not  yet  solved  and  in  many 
areas  not  realistically  faced. 

The  present  needs  of  country  and  city  governments  are  particularly  acute  in 
such  areas  as  education,  housing,  unemployment,  and  automation,  highways,  and 
other  services  and  facilities  for  day-to-day  living.  Increasingly,  local  governments 
are  being  pressed  beyond  their  tax  and  other  revenue  resources  to  support  neces- 
sary services.  Consequently,  growth  of  metropolitan  areas  and  dechne  of  "out 
State"  areas  has  brought  questions  of  the  responsibilities  of  different  governmental 
levels — i.e.,  local.  State,  Federal — and  questions  of  representation  and  apportion- 
ment. The  rate  of  growth  of  population  is  now  at  a  point  where  our  population 
will  double  in  numbers  within  40  years.  An  unprecedented  wave  of  young  workers 
is  now  entering  the  labor  force  and  the  numbers  will  be  high  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead.  The  need  for  vocational  training,  housing,  and  other  facilities  for 
these  youth  is  one  of  the  crucial  problems  of  our  time. 

The  Mid-America  Assembly  recommends 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  lower  our  rate  of  growth  by: 

1.  Development  within  the  schools,  religious  organizations,  and  other  cultural 
media  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  concerning  marriage  and  parenthood,  including 

>  At  the  close  of  their  discussions,  tlie  participants  in  the  Mid-America  Assembly  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Feb.  13  to  Ifi,  1964,  on  the  population  dilemma,  reviewed  as  a  group  the  final 
report.  Although  there  was  general  agreement  on  the  final  report,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Mid-America 
Assembly  for  participants  to  affix  their  signatures,  and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  every  participant 
necessarily  subscribes  to  every  recommendation  inclu  led  in  the  statement. 
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the  responsibility  of  bringing  into  the  world  only  those  children  whom  parents 
are  prepared  adequately  to  care  for  and  educate. 

2.  Support  of  the  U.S.  Senate  resolution  introduced  by  Senators  Clark  and 
Gruening  requesting  the  President  "to  create  a  Presidential  commission  on  popu- 
lation which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  to  inform,  after  investigation,  the 
Government  and  the  American  people  of  the  nature  of  population  problems  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  respect  to  the  implications  for  all  aspects  of  American 
life,  and  the  relevance  to  our  efforts  in  cooperation  with  international  agencies 
and  other  nations  to  promote  economic  and  social  progress  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate." 

3.  That  there  be  established  Governors'  commissions  on  population  in  the 
various  States  which  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  a  continuing  program. 
The  commissions  should  be  charged  with  the  following  functions  to  be  carried 
out  either  through  their  own  offices  or  in  cooperation  with  others: 

(1)  Proposing  and  coordinating  research. 

(2)  Conducting   an  education   program   which   would  include   collection 
and  dissemination  of  information. 

(3)  Recommending  appropriate  legislation. 

This  commission  would  coordinate  its  efforts  with  any  appropriate  Federal  or 
other  agencies. 

4.  Assumption  of  responsibility  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
for  making  available  to  everyone  information  concerning  regulation  of  births,  and 
providing  services  to  persons  compatible  with  the  religious  and  ethical  beliefs  of 
the  individual  recipient. 

Recognition  and  action  leading  to  change  in  other  aspects  of  our  domestic 
population  problem  by: 

i.  Recognition  that  the  Nation  is  an  economic  and  social  unit  and  that  all 
our  citizens,  no  matter  what  their  origin  or  race,  should  be  adequately  prepared 
for  life  in  any  part  of  the  Nation.  (We  face  the  fact  of  widespread  relocation 
of  youth  and  others.  Their  vocational  training,  education,  and  employment  are 
some  of  the  considerations  important  in  tliis  connection.) 

2.  Maintaining  the  level  of  immigration  currently  permitted  but  eliminating 
the  discriminatory  national  origin  quotas  now  in  effect.  Qualifications  for 
entrance  should  be  based  on  skills,  education,  personal  qualifications,  and  humani- 
tarian considerations. 

3.  Conserving  and  efficiently  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  view  of  the  sizable' population  increases  in  sight.  There  should  be 
increased  research  on  natural  resources  with  the  objective  of  reducing  waste  and 
protection  of  resources  for  the  generations  to  come. 

II.    WORLD    POPULATION    POLICY 

With  respect  to  world  population  policy,  the  assembly  urges  that: 

1.  The  rate  of  population  increase  in  the  world  should  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

2.  Information,  techniques,  and  support  of  services  concerning  limitation  of 
family  size  should  be  supplied  at  the  request  of  any  country  and  that  it  accompany 
our  aid  program,  but  adoption  of  birth  control  should  not  be  a  condition  for  the 
receiving  of  aid.  (A  significant  number  of  participants  felt  that  the  adoption  of 
birth  control  should  be  a  condition  for  the  receiving  of  aid.) 

3.  We  support  the  Fulbright  amendment  to  the  1964  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  to  allow  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  conduct  research  into  the  problems  of  population  growth.  In  fact,  the 
participants  in  the  assembly  were  in  favor  of  the  original  version  of  the  Fulbright 
amendment  which  called  for  "technical  and  other  assistance  to  cooperating 
countries." 

4.  In  the  long  run,  freedom  of  migration  should  be  our  objective.  In  the  short 
run,  many  nations  will  need  to  control  immigration  to  avoid  complicated  domestic 
problems  such  as  are  involved  in  population  redistribution  which  already  con- 
fronts some  nations. 

5.  The  United  Nations  should  continue  and  expand  its  work  in  demography; 
it  should  officially  express  its  concern  with  the  current  rate  of  world  population 
growth;  it  should  sponsor  and  support  research  on  problems  of  rapid  population 
increase;  it  should  provide  information  and  assistance  on  family  planning  as  part 
of  its  World  Health  Organization  activities.  Specifically,  we  strongly  urge  that 
the  United  Nations  seek  to  develop,  improve,  and  standardize  demographic 
statistics. 
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III.    U.S.    POLICY    AND    THE    NEWLY    DEVELOPING    NATIONS 

The  most  acute  manifestations  of  excessive  population  growth  are  reflected  in 
the  newly  developing  nations.  The  participants  in  the  Mid-America  Assembly 
considered  the  matter  of  U.S.  policy  toward  these  nations  and  have  the  following 
recommendations  to  make: 

1.  We  should  attempt  to  publicize  to  the  peoples  of  the  developing  areas  of 
the  world  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  control  of  world  population. 

2.  The  United  States  should  recognize  that  economic  development  requires  an 
integrated  program  involving  several  elements.  It  is  important  that  medical  and 
educational  services  be  a  part  of  programs  of  economic  assistance.  It  is  by  these 
means  that  people  may  have  some  hope,  through  family  planning,  of  achieving 
a  higher  level  of  living. 

3.  Taking  account  of  the  specific  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America 
and  the  urgency  of  population  problems  in  many  of  these  countries,  we  should 
increase  our  assistance  through  our  governmental  and  private  agencies  with 
demographic  considerations  being  given  high  priority. 

4.  The  United  States  should  enlist  the  support  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  undertaking  a  strong  effort  to  improve  economic  conditions  through  the 
solution  of  the  population  problems  of  the  newly  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
We  should  use  every  means  at  our  disposal — governmental,  private.  United 
Nations,  Organization  of  American  States — with  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities 
for  and  the  ideal  of  voluntary  limitation  of  births. 

[Editor's  note:  Omitted  from  this  exhibit  is  a  speech  given  by  Dr.  Philip  M. 
Hauser,  professor  of  sociology.  University  of  Chicago,  on  February  13,  1964,  on 
"Population  Perspectives."  This  same  speech  was  given  by  Dr.  Hauser  during 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Assembly,  and  is  included  in  exhibit  179.     (See  p.  1540.)] 
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Exhibit  181 

"The  Population  Dilemma,"  Article  on  the  Great  Plains  Assembly 
Which  Appeared  in  Nebraska  Alumnus,  May  1964;  and  a  Preface  by 
Roy  G.  Holly,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Graduate  and  Pro- 
fessional Education  and   Research,  the   University  op  Nebraska 

(The  Great  Plains  Assembly,  March  1964,  with  the  University  of  Nebraska, 

at  Lincoln) 

The  Great  Plains  Assembly— Population  Dilemma 

preface 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  American 
Assembly,  individuals  from  the  Great  Plains  States  met  at  the  Nebraska  Center 
for  Continuing  Education  on  March  12  to  15,  1964,  to  discuss  the  various  aspects 
of  the  population  explosion  which  is  affecting  economic,  social,  pohtical,  and 
spiritual  thought  tliroughout  the  world.  The  background  material  for  the 
participants  was  provided  by  the  document  "The  Popuhition  Dilemma,"  written 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Philip  M.  Hauser,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  American  Assembly  was  founded  in  1950  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  then 
president  of  Columbia  University,  as  a  nonpartisan  educational  organization 
dedicated  to  producing  a  better  informed  and  more  effective  citizenry.  Its 
techniques  are  to  publish  material  on  vital  current  topics  and  sponsor  national, 
regional,  and  local  meetings.  This  nonpartisan  Great  Plains  Assembly  is 
intended  to  inform  the  participants  and,  through  discussion,  assist  in  formulating 
and  expressing  opinions.  This  report  does  not  represent  the  position  of  either  the 
American  Assembly  or  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions,  the  participants  met  in  plenary  session  to  review 
the  report  that  appears  on  page  8  of  this  issue  of  the  Nebraska  Alumnus.  It  was 
drafted  from  material  collected  by  the  rapporteurs  as  expressing  the  attitudes  of 
the  groups.  Although  there  was  general  agreement  on  this  final  report,  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  American  Assembly  for  participants  to  affix  their  signatures. 
It  should  not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  necessarily  subscribes  to  every 
recommendation  included  in  the  statement.  Where  a  number  of  participants 
shared  a  minority  viev/point,  this  is  presented  and  so  indicated. 

Roy  G.  Holly,  M.D.,  Ph.  D., 

Vice  Chancellor. 


'The  Population  Dilemma' 

[Nebraska  Alumnus,  May  19641 


One  of  the  continuing  and  outstanding  groups  to  meet  at  the 
Nebraska  Center  for  Continuing  Education  is  the  Great  Plains 
Assembly,  whose  participants  this  year  discussed  the  population 
dilemma.  The  following  is  the  final  report  of  the  4-day  session.  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  there  was  general  agreement  on  the 
report,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  subscribed 
to  every  recommendation 

A  high  rate  of  population  growth  is  a  mixed  blessing.  In  the  United  States 
the  greatest  growth  is  in  populations  with  low  economic  status  in  urban  areas. 
Present  unemployment  and  educational  problems  are  aggravated  by  this  growth. 
In  areas  with  low  population  density,  capable  of  producing  large  amounts  of 
surplus  consumer  goods,  population  growth  has  a  beneficial  effect  only  if  the 
overall  economy  can  assist  the  expanding  population  in  the  urban  areas  to  use 
these  goods.  These  general  principles  are  also  true  of  the  world.  We  conclude, 
however,  that  some  of  the  stresses  present  and  already  visible  socially  and 
culturally  within  our  country  are  even  more  difficult  to\leal  with  in  relations 
among  the  nations. 

The  assembly  recognizes  that  the  unprecedented  number  of  births  since  1945  has 
produced,  and  will  continue  to  produce,  a  large  number  of  young  adult  Americans. 
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If  then,  in  the  next  35  years,  couples  produce  an  average  of  only  two  children  each, 
our  Nation's  population  will  double  by  the  year  2000. 

In  view  of  the  proportion  of  productive  to  nonproductive  citizens  that  even 
this  low  rate  of  growth  will  establish,  we  feel  that  the  economy  as  a  whole  will 
suffer  from  any  greater  growth.  For  this  reason  a  deliberate,  rather  than  acci- 
dental, population  policy  should  be  arrived  at.  In  consideration  of  the  local 
characteristics  of  population  growth,  there  is  no  single  national  solution.  For 
this  reason,  we  urge  a  Federal  program  implemented  by  the  smaller  political  units. 

Since  natural  resources  have  limits,  our  present  policies  for  their  conservation 
and  proper  use,  such  as  control  of  water  in  local  jurisdictions  and  in  large  interstate 
areas,  should  be  expanded.  In  addition,  there  should  be  expansion  and  preserva- 
tion of  national  parks  and  monuments  and  primitive  areas  for  recreational  as 
well  as  economic  purposes. 

Under  circumstances  in  which  efforts  are  being  made  to  restrict  population 
growth,  the  United  States  should  continue  its  program  of  restricted  immigration, 
with  continuing  review  toward  improvement. 

The  existence  of  large  groups  of  unskilled  and  uneducated  adults,  frequently 
with  large  numbers  of  minor  dependents,  who  are  at  liberty  to  migrate  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  indicates  that  uncoordinated  local  solutions  of  economic 
and  population  problems  are  unlikely  to  succeed. 

Attempts  to  create  employment  by  such  devices  as  shorter  workweeks,  elimina- 
tion of  "moonlighting,"  restrictions  on  automation,  and  the  elimination  of  women 
from  the  labor  market  are  not  adequate  solutions.  The  development  of  entirely 
new  industry,  such  as  the  exploration  of  outer  space,  provides  new  jobs,  but  at 
least  by  present  expex-ience,  not  at  a  sufficiently  great  rate  to  absorb  all  those 
entering  the  labor  market. 

The  entry  into  that  market  of  the  increasing  number  of  Americans  born  since 
1945  aggravates  these  problems  and  will  continue  to  do  so  at  an  increasing  pace. 
We  conclude  that  the  only  real  possibility  of  maintaining  our  standard  of  living 
in  the  long  run  is  restriction  of  population  growth. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  information  and  services  on  birth  control  should 
be  made  available  by  put  die,  as  well  as  private,  agencies.  The  low-income  groups 
should  be  encouraged  to  consider  such  regulation  Ijefore  a  large  family  liecomes  a 
part  of  their  social  deterioration. 

The  majority  of  the  participants  at  the  asseml^ly  did  not  comment  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  abortion  or  sterilization.  A  minority  discussed  these  problems  and 
considered  that  although  voluntary,  legalized  abortion  would  probal:>ly  not  l^e 
accepted  at  the  present  time,  a  program  of  educational  efforts  in  support  of  volun- 
tary sterilization  would  be  helpful  and  would  V;e  given  general  popular  endorse- 
ment, especially  as  appUed  to  low-income  and  disorganized  families. 

The  population  problems  of  other  nations  are  similar  to  and  in  most  cases  of 
greater  magnitude  than  those  of  the  United  States.  We  unanimously  endorse  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  studying  these  problems  and  beginning  their 
solution. 

It  is  agreed  that  pressure  exerted  in  this  area  by  the  I'nited  States  on  an  indi- 
vidual nation  might  be  open  to  serious  misinterpretation  as  nationalism  or  chauvi- 
nism, whereas  a  similar  approach  through  the  United  Nations  would  be  free  of  this 
stigma. 

Considerable  discussion  was  devoted  to  extending  recognition  of  the  population 
problems  of  foreign  countries  in  American  foreign  aid  programs.  It  was  agreed 
that  other  programs  directed  toward  population  control  could  also  be  established 
through  the  United  Nations. 

The  patterns  of  population  growth  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  which 
are  presently  newly  developing  are  such  as  to  aggravate  their  problems.  The 
two  solutions  for  this  which  have  been  effective  in  the  past — war  and  pestilence — 
in  a  modern  world  are  no  longer  local  or  isolable  events. 

We  conclude  that  restriction  of  population  growth  is  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  global  social  and  economic  progress,  and  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace. 

The  assembly  felt  that  continued  restrictions  on  immigration  were  required,  and 
that  international  migration  is  of  very  limited  value  in  solving  population  prob- 
lems. Similarly,  patterns  of  international  trade  and  investment  may  benefit  one 
segment  of  a  nation  to  the  detriment  of  another.  If  these  relationships  are  to  be 
evolved  for  the  benefit  of  all,  we  urge  improved  international  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  increased  international  economic  relationships. 
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Although  little  formal  discussion  was  directed  to  the  relationships  between 
population  factors  and  economic  development,  certain  features  of  these  relation- 
ships were  clearly  assumed  by  the  assembly. 

Among  these,  for  example,  was  the  understanding  that  an  increasing  population 
with  a  high  proportion  of  productive  workers  is  able  not  only  to  increase  services 
and  production,  but  also  to  increase  demand  for  services  and  products.  Regard- 
less, however,  of  natural  resources  and  production  techniques,  a  population 
heavily  overburdened  with  nonproductive  members  may  sink  under  its  own  sheer 
weight  of  numbers.  In  such  an  unbalanced  population,  only  bare  subsistence 
may  be  achievable ;  mere  survival  replaces  progress. 

There  was  unanimity  that  although  economic  conditions  have  an  influence  on 
the  birth  rate,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  birth  rate  adjusts  itself  to  an  ideal 
level  effectively.  We  recommend  that  the  best  demographic  information,  there- 
fore, should  be  brought  to  bear  in  this  area. 

There  was  a  strong  consensus  in  support  of  present  U.S.  policy  in  regard  to 
population  problems  both  in  its  international  agreements  and  in  its  activities 
within  the  United  Nations. 

Since  a  principal  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid  program  is  to  assist  underdeveloped 
nations  to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  and  since  the  standard  of  living  is  deter- 
mined by  total  production  divided  by  the  population,  we  recommend  that  our 
Government,  before  it  enters  into  cooperation  with  economic  development  pro- 
grams of  other  nations,  determine  that  such  programs  take  realistic  account  of  the 
population  factor. 

Approval  of  an  aggressive  policy  in  support  of  population  control  both  within 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world  was,  therefore,  expressed.  We  urge 
the  establishment  of  educational  programs  and  Federal  support  of  birth  control 
programs  through  public  health  and  welfare  agencies  and  local  communities  as  a 
helpful  accompaniment  for  proposing  similar  programs  to  other  nations. 
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Rice  University  Alumni  Assembly  on  "The  Population  Dilemma," 
March  1964,  Final  Report,   Revised 

(March  23,  1964,  Rice  Memorial  Center,  Grand  Hall,  Houston,  Tex.) 

"The  Population  Dilemma" 

Final  report  of  the  Rice  Alumni  Assembly,  following  discussions 
on  March  16  and  18,  1964,  followed  by  extended  discussion  in 
plenary  session  on  March  23,   1964 

1.00  The  present  rapid  rate  of  population  increase,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  worldwide,  poses  serious  problems  which  merit  our  most  careful  thought. 

1.10  Our  national  policies  in  regard  to  our  own  population  increase  may  differ 
in  some  respects  from  our  national  policies  which  bear  on  the  population  problems 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

1.20  To  grasp  the  present  status  of  the  matter,  and  to  formulate  policies  for 
the  future,  the  most  significant  past  statistical  data  are  those  covering  the  years 
following  World  War  II. 

2.00  Americans  must  recognize  and  seek  to  resolve  the  severe  domestic  prob- 
lems resulting  from  our  country's  recent  increased  rate  of  population  growth. 

2.10  The  postwar  national  resurgence  in  population  growth  has  had  both 
beneficial  and  harmful  aspects. 

2.11  In  the  hght  of  short-term  economic  advantages,  the  population  growth 
has  contributed,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  such  beneficial  results  as — 

(o)   A  constant  increase  in  the  gross  national  product. 

(6)  A  constant  expansion  in  consumers  of  and  markets  for  manufactured 
goods,  most  of  which  goods  were  once  considered  luxuries,  but  many  of 
which  are  now  considered  necessities  for  millions  of  families. 

2.12  During  the  postwar  years,  the  sharp  population  increase  within  the 
United  States  has  created  problems  in  these  respects: 

(a)  School-age  children  requiring  education  increased  in  number  more 
rapidly  than  did  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  or  the  availability  of  physical 
facilities.     As  a  result,  the  quality  of  education  has  declined  in  many  areas. 
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(6)  As  the  war  babies  reach  employable  age,  there  are  and  will  be  sub- 
stantial job  shortages,  either  temporarily  or  for  protracted  periods  of  time. 

(c)  School  dropouts  cause  an  increase  in  the  work  force  qualified  to  handle 
only  unskilled  and  semiskilled  work;  and  at  the  same  time,  automation 
sharply  reduces  the  demand  for  labor  at  these  levels. 

(d)  Statistics  clearly  indicate  that  our  population  increase  has  been 
greatest  among  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  below  average  in  formal  educa- 
tion and  earning  power.  Wage  earners  in  such  families  may  not  be  able  to 
provide  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

2.13  Factors  other  than  the  mere  increase  in  population  have  raised  other 
related  problems  during  the  same  years,  such  as  these: 

(a)  With  technological  advances,  the  same  amount  of  per  capita  consumer 
goods  may  be  produced  with  the  expenditure  of  fewer  man-hours;  and,  in 
the  aggregate,  this  provides  our  citizenry  with  more  off-work  time. 

(6)  Increased  efficiency  in  food  production  has  brought  about  some 
unemployment  and  a  significant  population  shift  from  rural  to  urban  areas; 
and  time  is  required  for  people  to  become  proficient  in  the  types  of  work 
available  in  new  surroundings. 

(c)  The  movement  of  people  to  unfamiliar  surroundings  permitted  by  our 
fluid  poDulation  brings  about  problems  of  social  adjustment  that  would  not 
occur  with  a  less  fluid  population. 

2.14  Population  shifts  to  crowded  urban  areas,  unemployment,  and  attendant 
social  problems  pose  further  questions  which  may  warrant  action  by  governmental 
or  other  agencies  in  respects  such  as  these: 

(a)  Some  areas  from  which  there  has  been  a  sizable  exodus  have  become 
depressed  areas.  Governmental  agencies  must  choose  between  subsidizing 
these  areas  in  a  sizable  way  or  (except  for  dire  emergencies)  lettmg  normal 
market  factors  in  a  capitalistic  economy  determine  which  localities  will 
thrive  and  which  will  be  overtaken  by  nonuse,  decadence,  and  blight. 

(6)  Poverty  anywhere  probably  affects  us  all.  Depressed  areas  are  (at 
least  in  emergencies)  aided  with  tax  funds  supplied  by  persons  throughout 
our  Nation. 

(c)  The  rate  of  population  growth  should  not  exceed  the  ability  of  the 
economy  to  provide  a  satisfactory  standard  of  citizen  well-being.  If  an 
excess  occurs,  welfare  programs  will  inevitably  be  increased  regardless  of 
liberal  or  conservative  policies  toward  welfare  payments  to  unemployed 
persons. 

(d)  In  instances  in  which  there  is  substantial  population  influx  to  large 
cities,  increased  oflf-work  time,  and  unemployment,  vexmg  problems  such  as 
air  pollution  and  traffic  congestion  require  attention;  and  many  times  there 
is  also  an  increase  in  the  per  capita  rate  of — 

(i)   Commission  of  acts  contrary  to  law. 

(ii)  Psychiatric  behavior  by  individuals,  including  suicide. 

(iii)   Births  to  unwed  mothers. 

2.20  The  question  of  whether  our  rate  of  domestic  population  increase  at  any 
time  is  alarming,  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  sufficiency  of  our  natural  resources. 

2.21  For  the  most  part,  the  present  population  of  our  Nation  has  not  yet 
severely  tested  the  adequacy  of  our  natural  resources. 

2.22  In  instances  in  which  there  is  scarcity  of  a  particular  item  within  our 
own  country,  this  can  usually  be  readily  supplied  by  normal  international  trade, 
in  the  absence  of  major  war. 

2.23  Though  past  experience  indicates  that  Yankee  ingenuity  may,  for  an 
extended  future  time,  minimize  acute  shortages,  this  should  not  be  taken _  to 
indicate  that  exhaustion  of  natural  resources  could  not  become  a  compeUing 
reason  for  national  population  control. 

2.30  Before  reaching  a  final  conclusion  as  to  our  policies  regarding  our  own 
population,  consideration  must  be  given  to  whether  we  should  seek  to  maintain 
a  population  of  a  specific  size,  vis-a-vis  the  population  of  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  From  this  aspect,  it  is  felt  that  there  is  no  serious  quantitative  popula- 
tion problem.  Considering  modern  weaponry,  relatively  few  persons  are  required 
for  combatant  roles,  should  we  become  called  upon  to  defend,  with  force,  our 
territory  or  our  principles. 

2.40  Our  national  policies  regarding  domestic  population  are  affected  by 
various  reMgious  views  and  by  the  mores  of  our  society. 

2.41  Any  form  of  contraception  is  opposed  by  some  groups. 
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2.42  There  are  conflicting  views  as  to  whether  legal  prohibition  of  voluntary 
abortion  should  be  continued: 

(a)  In  instances  in  which  the  health  (not  the  life,  as  is  the  test  in  most 
States  at  present)  of  the  mother  is  at  stake. 

(b)  Irrespective  of  health  of  the  mother,  in  the  instance  of  unmarried 
women. 

(c)  Irrespective  of  the  health  of  the  mother,  in  the  instance  of  married 
women. 

2.43  While  compulsory  sterilization  or  abortion  might  be  theoretically  desir- 
able if  overwhelming  evidence  should  indicate  that  offspring  would  be  congenitally 
feebleminded,  the  difficulty  of  administering  any  such  problem  makes  it 
impracticable. 

2.50  Constant  reevaluation  of  the  severity  of  the  population  problem  is 
essential.  Rapid  change  in  technology  prohibits  looking  too  far  into  the  future. 
For  the  present,  however,  and  considering  all  of  the  foregoing,  our  national  pohcies 
should  cover  the  points  here  set  forth. 

2.51  We  strongly  advocate  unrestricted  discussion  and  dissemination  of 
information  about: 

(a)  The  problems  involved  in  establishing  a  growth  rate  consistent  with 
prmciples  of  individual  freedom,  which  might  best  result  in  attaining  a 
standard  of  hving  to  which  we  aspire. 

(b)  The  responsibihties  parents  accept  in  bringing  a  child  into  the  world — 
to  feed,  educate,  and  generally  rear  such  child,  inculcating  in  him  an  awareness 
of  the  responsibihties  he  must  one  day  assume. 

(c)  Methods  of  contraception;  effectiveness  of  contraception;  and  possible 
effect  on  health  and  related  matters. 

2.52  The  U.S.  Government  should  take  steps  to  have  such  information  reach 
every  potential  parent  in  the  country.  The  campaign  should  be  planned  with 
care  and  delicacy,  but  done  on  a  massive  educational  scale.  In  order  to  reach 
those  lower  class  people  who  seem  hardest  to  educate,  but  most  hkely  to  over- 
produce, "Madison  Avenue"  advertising  agencies'  tactics  should  be  enhsted  to 
plan  a  continuing  campaign.  For  rural  areas  not  reached  bv  communications 
media  which  reach  urban  areas,  it  is  recommended  that  clinics,  pubhcly  supported, 
should  be  estabhshed,  maintained,  and  pubhcized.  It  is  the  consensus  that  a 
campaign  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be  effective  can  onlv  be  carried  on  if  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government,  even  if  by  local  or  private  agencies.  Private 
agencies  now  do  and  will  continue  to  do  a  fine  job,  but  are  inadequate  by  them- 
selves to  provide  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  an  all-out  massive  campaign  to 
educate  the  pubhc.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  the  most  logical  agency  to  initiate  the  program ;  and  the  emphasis  here  should 
be  more  on  education  and  less  on  welfare. 

2  53  Religious  groups  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  and  extend  the 
evaluation  of  their  beliefs  about  the  applicability  to  present-day  population 
problems  of  tenets  considered  fundamental  in  centuries  past  and  of  admonitions 
from  ancient  religious  leaders  or  from  divine  authority,  as  to  an  obligation  to 
populate  the  earth.  In  this  respect,  critical  analysis  should  be  made  as  to  whether 
an  admonition  to  populate  the  earth  when  its  population  was  probably  about 
one-fourth  bilhon,  would  not  be  stated  by  the  same  reUgious  leaders  or  the  same 
devine  authority,  in  view  of  the  probabihty  that  by  2100,  the  earth's  population 
will  be  over  50  billion — based  on  an  expected  population  of  6.9  bilhon  in  2000  and 
on  an  expected  doubhng  each  35  years  thereafter. 

2.54  Research  should  be  more  aggressively  undertaken  toward:  (a)  Developing 
improved  methods  of  birth  control;  (6)  social  research;  (c)  ways  of  achieving  mass 
acceptance  of  family  planning. 

2.55  Reheving  the  already  overloaded  school  conditions  and  improving  educa- 
tion generally  will  do  much  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  bv  our  citizenry 
ot  the  population  dilemma  and  of  birth  control  as  a  possible  solution;  and  to 
that  end: 

(a)  An  expansion  in  the  financial  outlay  for  school  facihties  at  all  levels 
IS  imperative.  This  must  be  done  although  school  financing  is  difficult  in 
small  industry  areas  with  high  population  density. 

(b)  There  must  be  a  stepped-up  program  to  induce  young  people  of 
character  and  abihty  to  become  educators,  and  (by  adequate  compensation 
and  general  attractiveness  of  the  position)  to  retain  quahfied  persons  in  the 
ranks  of  educators— so  that  newly  constructed  facilities  will  be  equally 
well  staffed.  ^       j 
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(c)  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  there  should  be  an  earlier 
separation  of  students  according  to  abilities — i.e.,  whether  those  qualified  for 
higher  education  would  go  on,  and  those  deemed  not  so  qualified,  but  capable 
of  acquiring  certain  skills,  would  go  to  tax-supported  trade  schools. 

2.56  The  task  of  furnishing  certain  services  should  generally  be  continued 
along  present  lines,  by  privately  financed  agencies  and/or  by  governmental 
agencies  at  various  levels,  in  areas  such  as: 

(a)  Placement  of  children  born  to  unwed  mothers.  Where  experience 
shows  that  welfare  to  the  mothers  is  misused,  this  program  should  be  modified 
and  gradually  curtailed. 

(6)    Medical  services   occasioned   by   pregnancies   in   instances   in   which 
there  is  an  inability  to  pay,  except  in  obvious  misuse  of  the  program,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  (a),  above. 
It  was  the  consensus  that  government  (at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  level) 
should  furnish  free  contraceptives,   to  those  families  who  normally  could  not 
afford  them. 

2.57  Bills  should  be  drawn  for  consideration  by  State  legislative  bodies,  to 
legalize  voluntary  abortions  in  the  instances  of: 

(a)  Danger  to  the  health  of  the  mother. 

(b)  Unwed  mothers,  irrespective  of  danger  to  health. 

We  strongly  urge,  however,  that  no  laws  should  be  enacted  or  Government 
agencies  set  up  in  any  effort  to  control  birth  rates  through  any  involuntary  means. 

2.58  In  view  of  the  fact  that  "overpopulation"  is  a  relative  term  intertwined 
with  availability  of  job  opportunities  and  adequacy  of  natural  resources,  it  is 
strongly  urged  that: 

{a)  Continuing  study  be  given  to  availability  and  sufficiency  of  natural 
resources,  possible  substitutes  and  replacements  for  any  which  may  become 
acutely  scarce,  and  improved  efficiency  of  recovery,  transportation  or  utiliza- 
tion of  any  such  resources. 

(b)  Stress  be  placed  on  conservation  of  such  resources. 

(c)  Vocational  training  be  provided  and  stressed  (not  to  the  exclusion  of 
general  academic  learning),  so  that  young  people  attaining  employment  age 
may  acquire  reasonable  skill  in  approaching  those  jobs  which  will  most  likely 
be  available  in  a  highly  industrialized  society,  where  important  technological 
advances  seem  destined  to  continue.  Free  public  school  education  should  be 
extended  for  2  years  college  training  in  technical  work. 

(d)  Studies  be  initiated  and  pursued,  to  determine  how  standards  of  Hving 
may  be  increased  constantly  without  being  dependent  on  a  "boom"  economy 
(as  in  the  postwar  years) ,  without  sizable  monetary  inflation,  and  without  a 
dangerous  rate   of   population   growth. 

(e)  Increased  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  preserve  and  to  increase 
areas  available  to  the  public  as  National  or  State  parks  and  forests. 

2.59  It  is  the  consensus  that  under  immigration  practices  in  fine  with  existing 
ones,  the  impact  of  immigration  on  the  population  of  our  Nation  is  relatively 
insignificant.  U.S.  immigration  poHcy  should  rest  on  our  abiUty  to  survive  with 
productivity.  We  should  continue  to  restrict  numbers  and  select  on  abiHty 
to  contribute  to  our  society.  It  is  hoped  that  by  our  free  society,  our  social 
programs,  our  general  standard  of  living,  and  the  financial  rewards  obtainable  under 
a  capitalistic  economy,  we  may  lure  to  our  Nation  an  exceptionally  fine  caliber  of 
immigrants,  to  fill  quotas  more  or  less  in  fine  with  existing  ones.  We  should  not 
hurt  our  foreign  image  by  severe  curtailment  of  the  present  quota,  but  we  should 
tell  the  countries  of  the  world  that  we  cannot  solve  their  overpopulation  problems 
by  absorbing  their  surplus  any  longer;  they  must  solve  their  problems  internally. 

3.00  Americans  should  urge  their  governmental  officials  to  follow  intelligent 
and  constructive  policies  toward  the  population  problems  now  existing  and  which 
will  soon  exist  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 

3.10  The  population  dilemma  is  much  more  acute  in  many  other  countries 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

3.11  The  rate  of  population  increase  is  often  highest  in  areas  in  which  standards 
of  living  are  low,  general  education  is  poor,  and  information  on  birth  control  is 
either  taboo  or  virtually  nonexistent  for  other  reasons. 

3.12  The  rate  of  population  growth  is  also  extremely  high  in  some  countries 
in  which  the  amoinit  of  available'nonhuman  energy  is  low,  and  hence  in  which,  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  there  will  certainly  be  critical  shortages  of  natural  resources, 
which  shortages  cannot  be  resolved  by  normal  peacetime  international  trade. 
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Such  conditions  make  aggression  more  attractive  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

3.13  As  the  United  States  is  particularly  interested  in  the  stability  of  Latin 
American  nations,  special  consideration  should  be  given  to  their  problems  in  these 
respects: 

(a)  The  rate  of  population  groM^th  in  many  such  countries  is  greater  than 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  standard  of  living,  even  when  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic advances  in  such  nations  are  assisted  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  by 
private  sources  within  the  United  States. 

(6)  When  economic  and  social  gains  which  might  otherwise  be  significant 
are  held  down  because  of  a  high  rate  of  population  growth,  there  follows  a 
much  greater  probability  of  unrest  within  such  a  country,  willingness  to 
abandon  existing  economic  and  political  concepts,  and  desire  to  experiment 
with  economic  and  political  theories  sharply  in  contrast  with  our  own. 

(c)  Religious  views  prevent  at  the  present  time  any  widespread  dissemi- 
nation of  birth  control  information. 

3.14  In  formulating  any  program,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  no  man  or 
country  is  an  island.  In  our  evershrinking  world,  others'  problems  will  be  our 
problems.  Our  foreign  policy  purpose  is  one  of  enlightened  self-interest.  We  give 
aid  to  a  country  not  only  to  help  it  along  its  road  of  economic  development,  but 
to  help  us  expand  our  trade  markets,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  world  stability, 
peace,  and  order.  If  our  enlightened  self-interest  is  to  keep  prosperous,  then  if 
a  country  has  severe  population  problems,  these,  too,  become  our  problems. 

3.20  The  United  States  should  announce  and  pursue  certain  well-considered 
policies  toward  the  population  problems  of  other  nations. 

3.21  Any  such  statement  should  be  made  and  any  implementation  should 
proceed  with  such  tact  and  good  taste  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  other  nations  involved  and  with  the  individual  freedoms  known  to  the 
residents  therein  or  reasonably  attainable  by  them  in  the  near  future.  However, 
any  such  statements  should  give  primary  couoideration  to  our  national  interest 
ahead  of  merely  being  an  acceptable  policy  to  the  nations  involved. 

3.22  Our  Government  should,  either  on  a  direct  basis  at  the  request  of  a 
nation  and/or  through  an  appropriate  body  of  the  U.N.,  furnish  full  understand- 
able information  to  other  nations  as  to — 

(a)  The  gravity  of  the  world's  population  problem,  assuming  the  increase 
curve  continues  as  it  is  now  unfolding. 

(6)  The  dissemination  of  information  concerning  birth  control  and  other 
possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 

(c)   The  very  urgent  need  for  education  within  other  countries,  in  general 

and  specifically  in  regard  to  these  population  problems. 

The  United  Nations  seems  an  excellent  agency  through  which  to  attack  this 

problem.     The  U.N.  is  designed  as  a  forum  for  thoughtful  discussion  yielding 

recommended  courses  of  action.     Other  countries  would  be  more  likely  to  accept 

a  U.N.  program  rather  than  one  instituted  by  Uncle  Sam. 

3.23  In  addition  to  furnishing  information  to  other  governments  regarding 
these  matters,  offer  should  be  made  of  similar  information  to  those  individuals 
in  other  countries,  in  positions  of  leadership  in  government,  education,  industry, 
and  so  forth. 

3.24  In  making  available  information  on  these  topics,  variations  in  emphasis 
might  occur,  considering  the  specific  circumstances  involved,  such  as — 

(a)  The  existing  situation  in  a  nation  in  which  land  area  itself  may  be 
exhausted  before  many  decades  pass,  by  the  sheer  number  of  inhabitants. 

(b)  The  particular  problems  which  might  face  nations  whose  natural 
resources  may  be  exhausted  before  the  natural  resources  of  other  nations  of 
the  earth  are  similarly  exhausted.  We  should  urge  that  the  world's  natural 
resources  be  developed  essentially  along  lines  ot  economic  feasibility. 

(c)  In  countries  where  underprivileged  conditions  and  a  fixed  social  order 
prevail,  there  should  be  instilled  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  benefits  of 
social  mobility.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  eliminate  rigid  codes  which 
reouire  those  born  poor  to  live  out  their  lives  poor  and,  eventually,  to  die 
poor.     The  goal  should  be  to  increase  economic  well-being  in  a  peaceful  way. 

{d)   The  religious,  ethical,  and  social  concepts  of  certain  peoples  in  regard 
to  the  birth  control   question. 
3.2.5     Within  the  framework  thus  outlined,  specific  foUowup  information  might 
be  made  available: 

(a)   As  any  research  which  is  conducted  within  our  Nation  proves  fruitful. 
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(h)    As  experionce  within  our  own  Nation  or  other  nations  furnishe-i  any 
'j;viide,  after  chans,es  in  existing  laws,  or  after  extensive  educational  campaigns. 
There  shoukl  be  a  liberal  exchatige  of  knowledge  among  the  various  coui>.tries 
so  that  successful  methods  can  be  utilized  most  efficiently  on  a  wider  basis. 
:?.26     International  trade  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  because 
it  allows  (a)   a  more  efficient  utilization  of  natural  resources;  (b)   greater' exposure 
to  other  cultures  and  other  problems;  (c)   areas  that  normally  would  be  uninhabit- 
able to  become  populated  and  productive. 

?,:27  To  stress  our  firm,  adherence  in  the  United  States  to  the  concept  of 
individual  liberties  anrl  the  right  of  each  person  to  make  certain  basic  decisions 
for  him-^eh",  there  should  be  a  clear  enunr^iation  of  nohcy  that: 

(a)  The  information  we  make  available  and  the  possible  alternative 
solutions  presented  are  not  ones  which  w-e  seek  to  impose  forcibly  on  other 
peoples. 

(5)  All  peoples  should  realize  that  solution  of  world  population  problems 
will  benefit  others  on  the  globe  quite  as  much  as  it  would  benefit  our  Nation, 
(c)  Our  immigration  laws  and  policies  will  not  be  amended  or  administered 
in  any  punitive  way  in  regard  to  any  nation,  depending  on  its  acceptance  of 
our  information  or  suggestions.  Quotas  might  vary  from  year  to  year, 
how^ever,  as  our  own  rate  of  employment  varies.  International  migration 
should  not  be  encouraged  simply  in  order  to  alleviate  overcrowded  areas  of 
the  world.  Far  better  it  would  be  to  seek  to  solve  the  problems  wdiere  thej' 
occur  rather  than  transferring  them  to  another  land  or  hemisphere. 

3.28  The  United  States,  as  a  government,  should  extend  reasonable  assistance 
to  less  developed  nations  (especially  in  Latin  America),  if  so  requested  by  them,, 
in  workable  projects  and  programs  initiated  by  them,  to  promote  the  purposive 
regulation  of  fertility  and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  voluntary  limitation 
of  births. 

3.29  International  investment  should  be  encouraged. 

4.00  If  population  curves  based  on  recent  trends  be  charted  for  decades 
ahead,  without  the  intervention  of  factors  such  as  disease  or  war  and  without 
the  results  of  planning  along  lines  here  suggested,  then  frightening  consequences 
might  he  predicted  for  the  50  billions  of  human  beings  who  will  l-e  alive  at  the 
end  of  the  21st  century.  That  a  dilemma  exists  is  not  debatable.  However,  this 
assembly  feels  that  national  planning,  careful  consideration,  widespread  dissemina^ 
tion  of  information,  general  raising  of  education  levels,  and  decisive  action  by 
persons  in  positions  of  leadership  have  a  substantial  chance  of  resulting  in  mean- 
ingful results.  This  assembly  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  voicing  optimism  that 
thoroughly  livable  surroundings  will  probably  exist  for  those  who  will  inhabit  the 
earth  for  many  centuries  to  come,  provided  that  action  is  taken  now  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  this  report.  By  ever  widening  the  circles  of  discussion,  by 
understanding  and  action  on  these  matters,  through  assemblies  elsewhere  and 
through  other  appropriate  media,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  the  end  will  not  be  an 
irrational  drift  toward  certain  peril. 


Exhibit  183 

"Report  of  the  New  England  Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma" 

(Sponsored  by  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston  and  the  American  Assembly, 
April  16-18,  1964,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.) 

The  World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  community 
service  organization  which  promotes  understanding  of  world  affairs  through 
education.  The  council  represents  the  commitment  of  our  community  to  foster 
responsible  citizenship  in  the  modern  world,  and  to  this  end  serves  its  membership, 
schools,  and  the  public  at  large  with  meetings,  conferences,  lectures,  television 
and  radio  series,  discussion  groups,  study  tours,  and  the  only  United  Nations 
Information  Center  in  Boston. 

The  World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston  is  gratified  to  have  presented  with  the 
American  Assembly  a  conference  on  the  population  dilemma,  a  topic  of  vital 
concern  to  the  American  public  both  in  its  national  and  international  aspects. 

The  World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston  depends  entirely  on  private  contributions, 
members'  dues,  and  small  foundation  grants.     Your  membership  and  support 
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are  earnestly  invited  in  order  that  we  may  continue  our  efforts  to  help  create 
informed  and  articulate  public  opinion  in  the  area  of  international  affairs. 

The  New  England  Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma  represents  the  first 
effort  to  review  the  issues  and  implications  of  population  trends  by  leaders  of  the 
professions,  business,  government,  religion,  welfare,  the  press,  and  the  academic 
community  in  New  England.  During  3  days  of  discussions  the  participants  also 
heard  two  speakers  eminent  in  the  field,  whose  speeches  are  printed  following 
the  report  of  the  assembly. 

While  the  list  of  participants  is  appended  to  this  report,  it  is  appropriate  and 
pleasant  to  express  our  thanks  here  to  all  those  who  helped  make  the  assembly  as 
successful  as  it  was,  in  particular  to  Dr.  Hudson  Hoagland,  to  the  American 
Assembly  and  its  officers  who  cosponsored  the  New  England  Assembly,  and  to  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  were  our 
gracious  hosts.  Our  thanks  are  due  also  to  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  League  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  those  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health,  particularly  Dr.  John  Wyon,  and  also  to  Mr.  Henry  Atkinson. 

Nicholas  Nyary,  Assembly  Director. 
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Report  of  the  New  England  Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions,  the  participants  in  the  New  England  Assembly 
on  the  Population  Dilemma  reviewed  as  a  group  the  following  statement.  Al- 
though it  represents  general  agreement,  nobody  was  asked  to  sign  it,  and  it  should 
not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  necessarily  subscribes  to  every  recom- 
mendation. 

I.  preamble 

At  the  present  time  the  world  is  experiencing  an  unprecedented  growth  in 
population.     This  has  resulted  primarily  because  of  the  very  rapid  decline  in  the 

t  Members  of  editorial  committee. 
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death  rate  achieved  during  the  last  generation  among  the  nations  previously  hav- 
ing very  high  mortahty.  As  yet,  however,  few  of  the  nations  experiencing  dra- 
inatic  dechnes  in  mortality  have  reduced  their  fertihty.  As  a  result,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  now  3  biUion  persons,  is  increasing  at  an  estimated  rate  of 
2  percent  per  year,  which,  if  continued,  would  double  the  population  of  the  world 
every  35  years,  creating  the  fantastic  figure  of  400  billion  persons  by  the  year 
2200  and  leading  to  standing  room  only  soon  thereafter.  Such  preposterous 
increases  in  the  world's  population  mean  that  the  only  alternative  to  a  return  to 
high  mortahty  is  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate. 

The  immediate  imphcations  of  this  rapid  population  growth  are  perhaps  more 
urgent  than  the  ultimate  ones.  In  general,  population  growth  is  most  rapid  in 
those  areas  with  the  lowest  levels  of  hving,  and  least  pronounced  in  those  areas 
with  the  greatest  capacity  to  support  greater  population.  For  the  developing 
nations,  high  fertihty  has  two  sorts  of  consequences  which  impede  their  accumu- 
lation of  greater  amounts  of  capital  per  person  and,  hence,  impede  their  economic 
development.  First,  a  high  birth  rate  means  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
population  are  children  and,  hence,  the  ratio  of  dependents  to  wage  earners  is 
much  higher  than  in  nations  with  lesser  rates  of  fertility.  Secondly,  the  necessity 
of  providing  economic  resources  for  an  increase  in  population  means  that  fewer 
resources  are  available  for  directly  increasing  the  per  capita  stock  of  capital. 

Although  it  might  be  thought  that  international  migration  would  provide  a 
solution  to  population  problems,  this,  in  fact,  holds  little  promise.  The  number  of 
persons  which  can  be  absorbed  through  international  migration  represents  only  a 
negligible  portion  of  the  annual  increase  of  overpopulated  areas. 

History  shows  that  at  best  increasing  economic  development  leads  only  grad- 
ually to  a  decline  in  fertility.  Therefore,  we  cannot  wait  for  economic  develop- 
ment to  solve  the  problem  of  population  growth  in  underdeveloped  areas.  More- 
over, it  is  quite  possible  that  many  nations  will  never  attain  the  takeoff  point  for 
economic  development  without  prior  reduction  in  their  rate  of  population  growth. 

The  United  States  is  not  immune  to  the  consequences  of  rapid  population 
growth.  The  increase  in  births  since  World  War  II  may  temporarily  bolster  our 
economy,  but  the  increased  number  of  persons  expected  to  enter  the  labor  force  in 
the  next  few  years  is  likely  to  increase  seriously  our  rate  of  unemployment,  espe- 
cially since  their  advent  coincides  with  dislocation  caused  by  automation. 

An  additional  problem  is  created  because  the  families  in  the  United  States  with 
the  most  children  are  often  those  least  able  to  provide  them  with  emotional  and 
material  support.  Furthermore,  regional  differences  in  the  birth  rate  mean  that 
the  States  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  children  are  often  those  least  able  to 
finance  their  education.  Young  persons  subjected  to  these  inadequate  oppor- 
tunities for  self-development  are  a  problem  not  only  to  the  areas  from  which  they 
come,  but  to  the  areas  to  which  they  migrate  in  search  of  greater  opportunity. 
Sooner  or  later,  there  is  danger  that  the  density  of  population  in  this  country  will 
increase  to  the  extent  that  it  will  deprive  us  of  adequate  living  and  recreational 
space  in  urban  areas,  personal  autonomy,  and,  be  a  threat  to  all  enduring  human 
values. 

Because  population  problems  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  as 
between  the  economically  developed  and  the  developing  nations,  we  should  not 
think  in  terms  of  one  population  policy,  but  in  terms  of  several  policies,  all  united 
by  a  common  interest  in  world  population  equilibrium.  Such  equilibrium  we  hold 
to  be  an  essential  prerequisite  for  maintaining  the  advances  in  civilization  which 
offer  great  improvement  in  the  spiritual,  social,  and  physical  well-being  of  mankind. 

II.    RECOMMENDATIONS    WITH    RESPECT   TO    POPULATION    POLICIES    FOR    THE    UNITED 

STATES 

(a)  We  recommend  more  intensive  research  on  population  trends,  their  causes, 
consequences,  and  control.  We  further  recommend  an  intensification  of  research 
on  all  aspects  of  human  reproduction.  Such  research  should  be  supported  by 
governmental  as  well  as  private  funds. 

(6)  We  believe  that  methods  of  conception  control  should  be  available  to  in- 
dividuals in  accordance  with  their  own  preference,  conscience,  and  religious 
belief.  We  recommend  the  repeal  of  existing  laws,  particularly  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  which  restrict  the  flow  of  contraceptive  information 
and  prohibit  the  distribution  of  contraceptives. 

(c)  We  recommend  that  information  and  materials  for  conception  control  be 
made  available  at  public  health  clinics  and  that  these  clinics  should  be  subsidized 
by  public  and  private  funds. 
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(d)  We  recommend  the  establishment  in  our  schools  and  churches  of  educa- 
tional programs  emphasizing  morally  responsible  parenthood,  and  the  results 
of  population  growth.  These  programs  would  stress  the  adverse  consequences 
of  too  early  marriage  and  of  inadequate  child  spacing,  the  emotional  and  material 
requirements  of  proper  child  rearing,  and  the  eventual  results  of  continued  popu- 
lation growth.  We  also  encourage  such  an  educational  program  through  our 
mass  media. 

(e)  In  recognition  of  our  present  rapid  rate  of  population  growth  and  its  threat 
to  the  quality  of  life,  we  recommend  a  strengthened  policy  to  conserve  and  develop 
our  natural,  cultural,  and  material  resources. 

(/)  Because  there  is  an  imbalance  among  our  States  between  the  numbers  of 
children  and  the  resources  to  educate  them,  we  recommend  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion to  correct  these  inequalities. 

(g)  Because  much  of  our  population  has  inadequate  resources  to  permit  its 
cultural  and  personal  development,  we  recommend  massive  Federal  intervention 
on  the  conditions  of  poverty. 

(h)  We  urge  the  President  to  establish  a  National  Population  Commission  to 
consider  the  measures  we  have  recommended,  as  well  as  other  suggested  solutions 
for  these  im.portant  population  problems.  We  support  the  Clark-Gruening 
resolution  to  this  effect. 

III.   RECOMMENDATIONS  WITH   RESPECT  TO    U.S.   POLICY   ON  WORLD   POPULATION 

(i)  Consistent  with  the  broad  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  in  assisting  other 
nations  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  health,  economic,  and  social  circumstances, 
our  Government  should  extend  financial  and  technical  assistance  which  other 
nations  maj'  request  to  permit  the  implementation  of  their  own  policies  of  popu- 
lation action  and  research. 

(j)  The  U.S.  Government  should  use  its  influence  in  the  United  Nations  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  action  program  in  population 
control. 

(k)  In  order  to  focus  attention  on  worldwide  population  problems,  we  propose 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Population  Studies  Year.  We  petition 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  explore  this  proposal  in  detail. 


"The   United  States  and  the  World  Population  Crisis" 
(Opening  address  given  by  Frederick  Osborn) 

(General  Osborn  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Population  Council  and  its  former  president.  He  is  the  author 
of  numerous  books  and  articles  in  the  field  of  population  and 
eugenics,  the  last  one  entitled  "Population:  An  International 
Dilemma,"  in  1958. 

A  business  executive  and  banker,  he  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Selective  Service  in  1940, 
and  served  during  the  war  as  Director  of  the  Information  and 
Education  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 
After  the  war  he  served  as  deputy  U.S.  representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission.) 

More  than  a  million  years  ago  some  of  the  higher  apes  began  using  stones  as 
tools  to  gather  food  and  as  weapons  to  crack  the  skuUs  of  neighboring  apes. 
Their  success  was  immediate.  They  began  growing  into  men.  They  spread  out 
into  the  surrounding  territories  and  finally  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  into  the 
surrounding  continents.  But  their  increase  was  slow.  After  more  than  a  million 
years  the  men  of  the  stone  age  numbered  only  about  5  million,  an  increase  on  the 
average  of  five  people  a  year.  Then,  some  10,000  years  ago,  men  developed  agri- 
culture and  domesticated  animals,  and  the  increase  in  numbers  began  in  earnest. 
There  was  an  average  increase  of  24,. 500  a  year  to  a  total  of  250  million  in  the 
10,000  years  to  the  time  of  Christ;  then  an  average  increase  of  152,000  a  year  to 
a  total  of  500  million  by  1650.  With  the  age  of  discovery  and  invention  the  rate 
increased  to  6  million  a  year,  to  reach  2J^  billion  by  1940;  then  a  spurt  to  an 
average  annual  addition  of  25  million  a  year  to  reach  over  2}4  biUion  by  1950; 
then  to  an  addition  of  50  million  a  year  to  reach  about  3  billion  by  1960.     At 
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present  we  are  adding  about '60  million  a  j'ear,  an  increase  sufficient  to  double  the 
world's  population  in  less  than  40  years.  The  median  estimate  of  the  U.N.  is  a 
world  population  of  6.9  billion  b}-  the  year  2000. 

The  present  rates  of  growth  are  quite  uneven.  Among  European  peoples, 
including  those  in  the  United  States,  births  began  to  decline  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  They  rose  for  a  time  right  after  World  War  II  during  the  baby  boom, 
but  they  have  been  going  down  again  in  Europe  for  some  time  now,  and  they 
started  to  decline  in  the  United  States  2  or  3  years  ago.  In  Europe  births  are 
already  below  the  number  required  for  replacement.  The  birth  rate  is  low  in 
Japan,  not  high  in  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  industrialized  countries  as  a  whole 
we  need  have  little  anxiety  about  a  too-rapid  growth.  Because  of  the  age  group- 
ing of  their  populations,  with  a  large  proportion  of  younger  people  now  coming 
into  their  reproductive  years,  they  have  considerable  growth  ahead,  but  the  end 
seems  in  sight  and  they  should  reach  a  point  of  stability  in  another  generation 
or  so. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  who  live  in  countries 
which  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  whose  populations  are  growing  at  a  rate  to 
double  in  less  than  30  years.  India's  rate  of  growth  is  close  to  2.5  percent  a  year, 
which  if  continued  would  double  her  present  popidation  of  460  to  920  million  in 
just  under  30  years.  Pakistan's  growth  rate  of  2.6  percent  would  double  her  100 
million  people  in  27  years.  We  know  less  about  China,  but  Chou-En-lai  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  Edgar  Snow  that  the  Chinese  population  was  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2.5  percent  a  year,  the  same  rate  as  that  of  India.  Latin  America  has  the 
fastest  growing  population  of  any  continent.  The  most  Europeanized  states, 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  have  the  lowest  birth  rates,  and  the  Central  Americans 
the  highest.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Venezuela  are  increasing  at  rates 
which  would  double  their  populations  in  less  than  20  years.  Present  rates  of 
growth  in  Guatemala,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Ecuador  would  double  their 
populations  in  24  years.  These  latter  rates  are  paralleled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  where  the  rates  of  growth  of  Egypt,  Turkey,  Tunisia,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand  are  also  sufficient  to  double  the 
numbers  of  their  people  in  24  years. 

Most  of  these  areas  of  rapid  gi-owth  are  already  populated  to  the  limits  of  their 
present  resources.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
technologjs  and  the  vast  use  of  marginal  resources  which  will  be  necessary  to  feed 
and  supply  the  world  populations  which  must  be  foreseen  in  the  near  future. 
Already  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  with  populations  terribly  poor  and  lack- 
ing skills,  present  rates  of  growth  raise  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  any  rise 
in  per  capita  income.  The  people  in  these  countries  have  no  margin  from  which 
to  supply  capital  needed  for  industry  or  for  improvements  in  agriculture.  In  the 
high  birth  rate  countries  such  as  India  there  are  twice  as  many  children  to  be 
supported  by  each  adult  as  there  are  in  the  low  birth  countries  such  as  the  United 
States.  The  educational  load  is  doubled  at  a  time  when  education  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  improvement.  Shortages  cause  unrest,  and  governments  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  supply  the  people's  needs,  or  even  to  maintain  their  own  stability. 
If  the  present  rates  of  increase  go  on  much  longer,  the  expectations  of  the  mass  of 
the  world's  people  for  a  better  life  will  not  be  met,  and  very  soon  they  will  not  be 
able  to  hold  even  their  present  level  of  living,  but  will  be  reduced  to  a  new  point  of 
destitution. 

The  cause  of  this  growth  has  been  a  reduction  in  deaths  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  Vjhths.  The  war  brought  an  extraordinary  increase  in  sanitation  and 
measures  of  public  health  all  over  the  world.  Spraying  with  DDT,  which  can 
be  done  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  without  participation  of  local  populations, 
moderate  improvements  in  the  water  supply,  some  improvements  in  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  food,  all  combined  to  bring  about  a  rapid  reduction  in 
infant  mortality.  Expectation  of  life  in  India  is  now  approximately  45  years. 
This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  nonindustrialized  countries,  though  in  a  few  instances 
such  as  Ceylon  expectation  of  life  now  exceeds  60  years.  In  general,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Japan,  there  has  been  no  corresponding  decline  in  births  in 
these  areas.  In  some  areas  births  have  actually  increased  with  the  improvement 
in  conditions. 

Some  people  propose  that  the  rate  of  growth  should  be  reduced  by  holding 
back  the  benefits  of  improved  sanitation,  public  health  and  medicine.  Apart 
from  the  callousness  of  such  a  solution  demographers  point  out  that  the  changed 
attitudes  which  accompany  a  reduction  in  the  death  rate  are  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  a  reduction  in  births.     An  attempt  to  halt  the  advances  of  public 
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health  would  be  neither  practical  nor  desirable.     Our  hope  must  be  that  the  rate 
of  births  will  go  down  in  close  correspondence  with  the  decline  in  deaths. 

Obviously  at  some  point  in  the  future,  births  must  come  into  balance  with 
deaths,  or  man  will  destroy  himself  in  an  overcrowded  world.  In  all  times  past 
the  balance  has  been  reached  by  a  return  to  high  death  rates,  by  famine,  plague 
and  war,  a  Malthusian  balance  in  which  much  of  the  population  are  on  the  edge  of 
starvation.  This  time  we  talk  of  raising  the  level  of  living  of  the  world's  people. 
But  unless  population  growth  is  slowed  by  a  decline  in  births  rather  than  an 
increase  in  deaths,  we  are  not  likely  to  achieve  our  goal.  Each  year  that  goes  by, 
each  increase  of  another  50  or  60  million  people,  makes  the  problem  more  difficult. 
Inevitably  we  need  to  speculate  on  how  much  longer  this  can  go  on,  on  whether 
we  can  reach  the  point  of  stability  in  time  to  avoid  catastrophe. 

This  kind  of  speculation  is  justified  if  it  can  give  us  some  hint  of  the  urgency, 
some  sense  of  the  direction  we  are  going  in.  There  are  two  unknowns — how  long 
can  this  rapid  growth  go  on  without  our  losing  control  of  the  processes  of  civiliza- 
tion and,  second,  how  rapidly  can  the  birth  rate  be  brought  down  to  reach  a  point 
of  stability  in  numbers.  Since  present  growth  rates  already  threaten  progress  in 
all  the  underdeveloped  countries,  we  must  take  for  our  first  assumption  the  short- 
est period  in  which  we  might  hope  to  bring  growth  under  control.  Because  of  the 
present  age  grouping  of  the  world's  people  a  disproportionate  number  of  young 
people  are  just  moving  into  their  reproductive  years  and  there  are  relatively  few 
people  in  the  later  years  when  mortality  is  highest.  Under  the  most  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  births  we  might  hope  for,  the  world's  population  would  almost  certainly 
come  near  to  doubling  by  the  year  2000.  It  will  need  a  greater  effort  and  a  more 
efficient  direction  than  anything  we  have  seen  in  the  past  to  supply  food  and 
products  for  such  a  growth.  It  may  well  be  done,  but  to  do  it  will  stretch  every- 
one's capacities.  A  second  doubling  beyond  the  year  2000  would  involve  stepping 
up  marginal  production  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  12  billion  people,  and  this  is 
hard  to  imagine.  We  therefore  take  as  the  basis  for  our  speculation  the  year 
2000  as  the  time  when  population  growth  must  be  down  to  a  slow  rate  and  a 
point  of  stability  be  reached  not  long  after.  Having  set  this  goal,  we  can  esti- 
mate the  fall  in  the  birth  rate  required  to  balance  the  rate  of  deaths.  Death 
rates  can  best  be  taken  into  account  by  using  the  figure  for  expectation  of  life. 

If  the  various  areas  of  the  world  enjoy  a  period  of  relative  peace,  reductions  in 
infant  and  other  mortality  in  the  next  35  years  may  well  raise  the  expectation  of 
life  from  the  present  44  years  to  about  66  in  the  year  2000.  (We  have  noted  that 
expectation  is  already  at  60  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.)  When  expectation  of  life 
is  66  years,  the  number  of  births  per  woman  which  will  bring  reproduction  to  the 
replacement  level  is  between  2.2  and  2.3  children.  If  death  rates  should  remain 
high,  the  number  of  children  needed  for  replacement  would,  of  course,  be  much 
higher. 

If  by  the  year  2000  average  births  per  woman  were  cut  to  only  the  number 
required  for  replacement,  it  would  still  take  a  considerable  time  after  that  for  the 
age  grouping  of  the  population  to  get  sorted  out  to  the  proportions  appropriate  to 
the  new  death  and  birth  rates,  and  during  that  time  the  world  population  would 
continue  to  grow.  We  asked  the  Office  of  Population  Research  at  Princeton  to 
give  us  an  estimate  of  world  population  in  2000,  and  of  ultimate  world  population, 
on  the  assumption  that  between  1960  and  1990  expectation  of  life  would  rise  evenly 
to  66.5  years  and  number  of  children  per  woman  would  fall  evenly  to  replacement. 
Their  calculations,  based  on  these  assumptions,  indicate  a  world  population  of  5}^ 
billion  by  the  year  2000  and  of  6.74  billion  by  2060,  no  further  growth  taking  place 
after  that  time. 

Couples  in  most  Asian  countries  today  average  about  six  children,  and  among 
many  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Near  East  the  women  average  eight  children  in  the  course 
of  their  married  life.  People's  habits  will  have  to  change  a  lot  to  get  down  to  an 
average  of  2.3  children  apiece.  But  the  speed  with  which  size  of  family  has  recently 
gone  down  in  the  United  States  seems  to  show  that  rapid  change  is  not  impossible. 
In  the  United  States  married  women  who  had  completed  their  period  of  fertility  in 
1910  had  had  on  the  average  five  children;  but  married  women  who  completed  their 
fertility  in  1940  had  on  the  average  only  three  children,  and  all  women,  if  we  in- 
clude the  unmarried,  had  on  the  average  less  than  2.4.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
this  reduction  in  size  of  family  was  the  result  of  the  increased  use  of  contraception. 
For  most  of  these  30  years  contraception  did  not  have  the  approval  of  society 
generally,  was  strongh^  opposed  by  most  churches,  and  in  some  States  by  law — 
conditions  very  different  from  those  in  the  less-industrialized  countries  today. 
The  major  world  religions  no  longer  oppose  the  control  of  fertility,  and  govern- 
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ments  are  now  themselves  carrying  on  birth  control  programs  in  many  areas  of 
particularly  rapid  growth.  At  the  same  time,  the  motivation  to  reduce  the  number 
of  one's  children  is  probably  as  strong  the  world  over  today  as  it  was  in  the  United 
States  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties,  when  the  rate  went  to  replacement. 
In  the  prosperous  United  States  of  today  the  young  married  women  want  on  the 
average  about  three  children,  which  is  only  slightly  above  the  number  needed  for 
replacement.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  women  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  are  not,  in  this  respect,  unlike  their  American  sisters,  while  the  means  of 
fertility  control  which  will  be  within  their  reach  in  the  next  10  years  will  be  far 
more  acceptable  and  effective  than  anything  available  in  the  United  States  up  to 
the  present  time. 

With  fertility  control  by  pill,  immunization  or  intrauterine  device,  with  strong 
social  sanctions,  and  with  radio,  television,  and  other  modern  means  of  communi- 
cation, the  estimate  that  births  could  be  brought  to  replacement  level  within  35 
years  does  not  seem  unreasonable. 

To  bring  about  such  a  change  will  require  the  help  of  doctors  and  public  health 
services  all  over  the  world;  it  will  require  the  earnest  attention  of  governments, 
and  the  rapid  development  of  greatly  improved  methods  of  birth  control.  With 
some  notable  exceptions,  the  medical  and  public  health  professions  are  not  showing 
any  great  signs  of  accepting  this  responsibility.  But  fortunately,  much  progress 
is  being  made  in  developing  better  methods  of  birth  control,  and  quite  recently 
the  governments  of  many  of  the  too-populated  countries  are  beginning  responsible 
efforts  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  growth. 

In  India  allocations  for  family  planning  began  in  the  first  5-year  plan  in  1951 
with  the  sum  of  $1.4  million,  and  the  allocation  has  now  reached  $56  million  for 
the  5  years  1961-66.  Pakistan  made  family  planning  a  part  of  its  second  5-year 
plan  for  1960-65,  with  an  allocation  to  $6  million.  The  National  Research 
Institute  of  Family  Planning  in  Karachi  began  in  October  1962  a  large-scale 
study  of  the  intrauterine  plastic  coil,  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  birth  control 
device  yet  developed.  South  Korea  started  a  national  family  planning  program 
in  1962,  6  months  after  the  revolutionary  government  came  to  power.  In  1963 
the  budget  for  family  planning  was  $83  million. 

In  Malaysia,  Ceylon,  Barbados,  and  Hong  Kong  the  governments  are  helping 
finance  family  planning  organizations.  The  governments  of  Taiwan,  Tunisia, 
Turkey,  and  the  Arab  Republic  have  set  up  experimental  or  pilot  projects  with 
the  help  of  qualified  consultants,  looking  toward  setting  up  countrywide  programs 
for  reducing  the  birth  rate.  Reports  from  China  indicate  that  Government  propa- 
ganda for  birth  control,  diminished  for  a  while  after  an  intensive  campaign  in 
1957,  has  been  reestablished.  Even  South  America,  the  most  backward  of  all 
continents  in  admitting  the  need  for  birth  control,  and  with  the  fastest  growing 
population  of  any  continent,  is  at  last  stirring.  In  Chile  a  major  experiment 
with  intrauterine  plastic  coils  has  been  carried  out  now  for  over  a  year  with  a 
minimum  of  notice  from  the  Catholic  church. 

The  interest  of  governments  is  a  hopeful  sign.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  people  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  live  mostly  on  the  land,  cut 
off  from  the  world  by  Hmited  transportation,  Hving  pretty  much  as  they  have 
Hved  for  the  past  2,000  years.  They  have  a  Hmited  education.  Their  govern- 
ments are  not  too  stable,  and  by  western  standards,  weak  in  administration.  The 
likeHhood  of  any  quick  change  in  their  basic  attitudes  must  seem  remote.  But 
change  is  taking  place,  and  we  have  no  evidence  from  the  past  to  tell  us  the  rate 
of  its  cumulative  momentum.  Independence  and  nationalism  have  begun  to 
awaken  remote  villages.  Radio  and  television,  the  automobile  and  the  aero- 
plane, provide  communication  more  rapid  than  the  ox  cart  and  word  of  mouth. 
The  declining  rate  of  deaths  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  change  which  touches  every 
family.  Improved  means  of  fertihty  control  are  being  rapidly  developed  and 
put  on  the  market  and  will  increasingly  be  made  available  by  governments  at  a 
minimum  of  cost. 

Given  an  effort  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  it  is  possible  that 
the  change  of  family  hmitation  can  be  made  well  ahead  of  industrialization  and 
even  in  the  face  of  dechning  levels  of  Hving. 

Quite  possibly,  this  forecast  is  too  optimistic.  If  so,  the  problem  of  too-rapid 
growth  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  deaths,  the  result  of 
failure  to  meet  the  world's  rising  expectations  for  food,  education,  and  public 
health.  If,  in  place  of  the.se,  people  are  undernourished,  education  is  inadequate, 
governments  are  unable,  pubHc  health  measures  are  relaxed,  the  balance  between 
births  and  deaths  will  be  met  by  an  increase  in  deaths.     We  need  not  fear,  as 
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some  people  seem  to  fear,  that  there  will  soon  be  standing  room  only.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  if  we  fail  to  reduce  births  and  allow  the  population  to  be 
balanced  by  deaths,  we  will  be  giving  up  our  hopes  for  a  better,  more  rational 
world  and  going  back  to  a  world  of  suffering  and  misery  for  the  masses.  These 
are  the  real  stakes,  and  they  are  high  ones. 

The  problem  in  the  United  States 

The  American  population  problem  is  different  from  the  problems  of  too-rapid 
growth  which  threaten  the  nonindustriahzed  countries.  Expectation  of  life  in 
the  United  States  is  over  70  years  and  the  death  rate  is  around  8  per  thousand  of 
population.  The  death  rate  rather  than  going  further  down  will,  as  the  present 
age  distribution  works  itself  out,  begin  moving  toward  a  figure  around  14  or  15 
deaths  per  thousand  of  population,  appropriate  to  a  hfe  expectation  of  70  or  more. 
Births  seem  headed  downward.  They  are  now  about  20  percent  above  the  number 
needed  for  replacement.  According  to  recent  nationwide  studies,  the  proportion 
of  unwanted  children  is  close  to  20  percent.  This  figure  includes  illegitimate 
births  now  numbering  5  percent  of  all  births,  most  of  which  we  may  presume  to 
be  unwanted,  the  result  of  ineffective  birth  control.  But  recently  sanctions 
against  birth  control  have  been  reduced  and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for 
the  provision  of  contraceptives  to  the  pubUc  tlxrough  State  and  city  clinics.  At 
the  same  time  new  methods  of  fertility  control  are  now  being  rapidly  developed. 
The  "pill"  is  far  more  acceptable  and  effective  than  any  previous  method.  Now 
the  intrauterine  coil  bids  fair  to  be  even  more  effective,  more  acceptable,  and 
at  a  minimum  cost.     Promising  work  is  being  done  on  immunization. 

If  the  trend  toward  v/ider  and  more  effective  use  of  contraception  continues,  the 
reduction  in  unwanted  births  alone  would  bring  the  birth  rate  close  to  replace- 
ment. But  growth  would  not  cease  right  away;  the  baby  boom  and  the  extension 
of  life  in  recent  years  has  given  us  a  high  proportion  of  children  and  people  in  the 
younger  age  groups,  and  the  increase  in  numbers  will  continue  until  they  move  up 
into  the  older  age  groups  where  the  death  rate  is  higher.  Even  if  birth  rates 
should  go  to  replacement  in  the  next  10  years,  our  population  would  reach  almost 
300  milhon  by  the  year  2000. 

The  United  States  can  take  care  of  an  increase  of  100  million  in  the  next  35 
years.  We  can  easily  expand  the  production  of  food  and  commodities  by  50 
percent  or  even  more,  actually  raising  oiu'  level  of  living  in  the  process,  though  we 
may  strain  our  educational  resources  and  make  living  less  attractive  in  many  ways. 
The  thing  we  will  have  to  look  out  for  is  that  the  increase  should  not  come  from 
a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  least  educated  and  least  competent  of  our  people. 
This  is  what  is  happening  today.  Married  white  women  with  a  college  or  high 
school  education  are  having  on  the  average  three  children  apiece;  women  with 
only  a  grade  school  education  are  averaging  3.7  children  apiece.  Among  non- 
whites  the  situation  is  much  worse.  Non white  college  women  are  averaging  2.4 
children;  those  with  4  years  of  high  school,  2.9  children;  those  with  1  to  3  years  of, 
high  school,  3.8  children;  and  those  with  only  a  grade  school  education,  4.7 
children.  And  the  nonwhites  as  a  whole  are  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  whites.  The  total  U.S.  Negro  population  went 
down  from  a  high  of  19.1  percent  of  the  total  population  in  1790  to  14.1  percent 
in  1860  to  a  low  of  9.7  percent  in  1930.  Now  it  has  risen  to  10.6  in  1960  and  is 
still  rising.  Students  of  population  are  agreed  that  birth  differentials  between 
people  at  different  educational  levels  and  differentials  between  different  racial 
groups  are  due  to  the  limited  availabilitj-  of  contraception  to  the  least  educated 
and  economically  depressed  groups.  Recent  nationwide  studies  show  that  these 
groups  have  more  unwanted  children,  and  practice  birth  control  less  frequently 
and  less  effectively  than  their  better  educated  neighbors.  As  their  education 
goes  up  they  have  fewer  unwanted  children  and  their  practice  of  birth  control 
becomes  more  effective. 

It  is  our  aim  in  the  United  States  to  raise  the  level  of  education  of  all  of  our 
people  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  underprivileged.  The  present  differentials 
in  births  are  holding  back  progress  in  these  aims.  Uneducated  people  tend  to 
have  uneducated  children.  The  children  of  depressed  parents  tend  to  remain 
depressed.  A  large  proportion  of  these  children  are  not  wanted.  They  are  born 
because  their  parents  do  not  have  access  to  effective  methods  of  birth  control. 
This  gross  injustice  should  be  remedied  and  its  disastrous  injury  stopped.  The 
means  for  effective  birth  control  should  be  made  available  to  all  classes  of  our 
people  by  the  public  health  authorities  of  our  cities  and  States. 
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The  conditions  for  a  sound  growth  in  population,  both  with  respect  to  quantity 
and  to  quality,  are  beginning  to  be  known.  For  this  country  as  well  as  for 
countries  overseas,  they  are: 

(a)  Effective  birth  control  available  to  all.  (Where  birth  control  methods  are 
not  made  available,  the  birth  rate  is  high  with  a  high  proportion  of  unwanted 
children.) 

{h)  Adequate  education  for  all.  (Where  there  is  little  education  the  birth 
rate  is  high  with  a  high  rate  of  unwanted  children.) 

(c)  Occupational  mobility  leading  to  selective  job  placement.  (Unless  indi- 
viduals find  jobs  for  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  there  is  little  selection  for  the 
diverse  abilities  needed  in  our  complex  civilization.  We  need  both  an  environ- 
mental and  a  genetic  selection.) 

(d)  Finally,  a  balance  of  psj'chological,  social,  and  economic  pressures  and 
rewards  which  would  tend  toward  larger  families  among  abler  stocks  in  every 
occupational  group.  (Such  pressures  and  rewards  are  already  evident  in  our 
society;  they  need  only  wider  application.  In  every  occupational  group  the 
abler  stocks  tend  to  have  abler  children,  both  environmental  and  genetic  factors 
being  involved.) 

At  the  present  time,  problem. s  of  quality  are  secondary  to  problems  of  too  rapid 
growth  in  the  less  industrialized  countries,  though  even  there  they  should  be 
taken  into  account.  If  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  growth  comes  from 
the  least  educated  and  m.ost  backward  of  their  people,  the  problems  of  too  rapid 
growth  will  be  multiplied. 

The  changes  and  increases  which  are  taking  place  in  the  world's  population 
today  must  inevitablj-  add  to  the  unrest  and  uncertainty  of  the  world  as  we  will 
know  it  for  the  next  30  years.  Partly  because  of  differences  in  their  birth  rates, 
the  rich  nations  will  become  richer  and  the  "have  not"  nations  will  become 
comparatively  poorer;  jealousy  and  hatred  will  be  more  easily  fanned  by 
demagogs.  Governments  vvill  be  less  stable.  Dictatorships  will  be  the  rule  in 
most  of  the  world;  some  benevolent,  some  dangerously  ignorant  and  cruel. _  These 
things  we  must  take  into  account  when  we  consider  the  international  relationships 
of  the  United  States  in  a  dangerous  world. 

The  problems  of  population  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  well-being  of  our 
country,  perhaps  even  its  survival,  depends  on  our  meeting  these  problems  with 
every  means  at  our  disposal  so  that  they  may  be  solved  while  the  solutions  are 
still  in  our  hands. 

"Family  Planning  Programs  Throughout  the  World:  A  Geographic  and 

Strategic  Survey" 

(Address  given  by  Bernard  Berelson) 

(Professor  Berelson  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Apphed  Social 
Research  and  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Columbia  University,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Population  Council.  He  has  taught  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  served 
as  dean  of  its  graduate  library  school  and  was  director  of  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  Program  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  His  books 
and  articles  on  public  opinion,  on  propaganda,  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications, on  graduate  education,  etc.,  number  over  two  dozen. 
His  latest  title,  "Human  Behavior:  An  Inventory  of  Scientific  Find- 
ings," was  just  pubhshed  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World.) 

Against  the  background  of  this  assembly,  it  seems  appropriate  to  look  at  what 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  with  regard  to  regulation  of  population  size.  1 
shall  try  to  present  here  both  a  descriptive  review  of  family  planning  programs 
throughout  the  world  and  an  analytic  review  of  what  we  have  learned  from  them, 
or  think  we  have  learned,  at  this  juncture. 

As  a  quick  reminder,  let  us  recall  that  the  so-called  demographic  transition 
is  an  historical  feature  of  population  change.  In  Western  Europe  it  took  from 
7.5  to  1.50  vears  for  individual  countries  to  move  through  the  transition,  from  a 
hi"-h  birth  rate  and  high  death  rate  to  a  low  birth  rate  and  low  death  rate.  That 
historical  moven^ent  was  facilitated  by  a  lower  birth  rate  to  start  with,  by 
opportunities  for  emigration,  and  Ijv  the  slow  and  gradual  introduction  of  public 
health  measures  that  lowered  the  death  rate.  In  the  developing  countries  today, 
this  situation  is  different  bv  a  major  order  of  magnitude:   Birth  lates  are  higher 
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at  the  outset  (40  to  45  per  1,000  population  per  year  as  against  about  35  in  Europe 
in  1800),  migration  is  no  outlet  for  population  pressures  these  days,  and  public 
health  measures  have  been  introduced  relatively  suddenly  and  effectively.  The 
result,  as  we  have  seen,  is  heavy  population  growth — so  heavy  as  to  be  a  major 
burden  to  countries  seeking  to  modernize  their  economic  and  social  establishments. 
Here  is  the  essence  of  the  matter,  put  schematically: 
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Schematic  presentation  of  birth  and 
death  rates  in  less  developed  countries, 
mid -20th  century. 


Schematic  presentation  of  birth  and 
death  rates  in  Western  Europe  after 
1800.  (The  time  span  varies  roughly 
from  75  to  150  years.) 

The  implications  are  clear.  As  the  report  of  our  own  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  concluded:  "Not  only  must  the  current  continued  increase  in  the  rate 
of  population  growth  cease,  but  this  rate  must  decline  again.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  concerning  this  long-term  prognosis:  either  the  birth  rate  of  the  world  must 
come  down  or  the  death  rate  must  go  back  up." 

Now  no  one  wishes  the  latter  outcome.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  men  of  all 
cultures  can  agree  on,  it  is  that  life  is  a  good  thing  and  that  it  should  be  prolonged. 
So  death  control  will  never  willingly  be  passed  by  once  it  is  available,  or  dis- 
continued once  it  is  experienced.  Therefore,  we  must  look  in  the  other  direction, 
toward  a  lowered  birth  rate. 

Birth  rates  can  be  lowered  in  one  of  three  ways:  by  late  marriage  and  not 
marrying,  as  in  Ireland;  by  induced  abortion,  as  in  Japan  and  the  Eastern  European 
countries;  or  by  contraception,  as  m  all  the  Western  countries.  For  example, 
an  increase  of  5  years  in  average  age  of  marriage  in  India  would  result  in  a  decline 
of  about  20  percent  in  the  birth  rate;  a  decrease  of  15  percent  in  the  proportion  of 
people  married  would  result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  birth  rate.  But  the 
marriage  practices  df  a  society  are  closely  bound  up  with  its  social  and  cultural 
institutions,  and  hence  are  not  easily  or  quickly  changed.  In  this  regard,  Ireland 
is  the  exception  that  tests  the  rule. 

Induced  abortion  is  widely  and  legally  practiced  in  some  countries — Japan 
and  some  Eastern  European  countries  maintain  low  birth  rates  through  its  use — 
and  it  is  quite  widely  but  illegally  and  badly  practiced  m  many  others.  It  is, 
however,  unacceptable  to  most  societies  on  religious  or  moral  grounds.  Indeed, 
the  very  fact  of  widespread  abortion  is  itself  sometimes  used  as  an  important 
argument  for  voluntary  fertility  regulation  as,  for  example,  in  Latin  America 
today. 

The  most  successful  means  of  fertility  regulation,  then  appears  to  be  con- 
traception. In  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  I  shall  deal  primarily  with  this  road 
to  the  limitation  of  population  growth.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  narrow  road: 
the  voluntary  control  of  births  by  the  individual  couple  is  so  close  to  the  heart  of 
life  that  there  is  scarcely  an  important  element  in  human  behavior  that  is  not 
involved — cultural  institutions,  religious  beliefs,  economic  arrangements,  family 
organization,  sexual  practices.  In  consequence,  it  is  encouraging  indeed  to  note 
that  the  norm  of  the  small  family  and  the  practice  of  family  limitation  have  been 
established  across  a  wide  range  of  societies:  across  religious  affiliations,  as  in  Catho- 
lic southern  Europe  and  Protestant  northern  Europe;  across  political  ideologies, 
as  with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  bloc;  across  industrial  and  agricultural 
economies,  rich  and  poor  nations,  better  educated  and  poorer  educated  societies, 
as  within  Europe;  across  the  West  and  the  East  as  in  Japan,  and,  perhaps  jus^ 
beginning,  across  the  tropical  countries  as  well  as  the  temperate  ones. 

A  geographic  survey 

There  is  a  well-known  saying  to  the  effect  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun."     That  the  world  has  a  population  problem  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
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and  that  "sometliing  must  be  done"  is  also  widely  accepted.  But  what  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  is  that  there  is  something  new  under  the  sun;  namely, 
systematic,  often  official,  efforts  to  do  something  about  high  birth  rates.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  through  deliberate  and  governmentally 
approved  action,  something  is  being  done,  and  it  begins  to  appear  that  something 
can  be  done.     Indeed,  that  is  my  theme  here. 

To  begin  with,  this  movement  is  now  only  about  10  years  old — an  extremely 
short  time  as  history  goes,  an  exceedingly  short  time  in  which  to  have  an  impact 
on  such  a  large  and  complex  problem.  But  even  in  this  short  time  5  to  10  govern- 
ments have  reached,  or  are  reaching  for,  a  national  pohcy  on  population;  a  similar 
number  of  technical  advisory  missions  on  formal  seminars  have  prepared  recom- 
mendations and  reports  on  national  programs;  and  from  15  to  25  pilot  projects 
of  some  size  have  been  carried  out  to  determine  the  most  effective  ways  in  which 
to  carry  a  program  of  family  planning  directly  to  the  people.  So,  far  from  feeling 
that  nothing  is  being  or  can  be  done,  we  should  rather  take  some  satisfaction, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  few  efforts  of  this  scope  or  difficulty  have  ever  been  carried 
out  so  successfully  so  quickly. 

Note  that  during  the  long  decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  the  West,  there  was  active 
resistance  by  governmental,  medical,  and  rehgious  institutions,  but  family  plan- 
ning was  nevertheless  undertaken  by  individual  couples  without  institutional 
support.  In  many  of  the  less-developed  areas,  there  is  now  active  institutional 
support,  and  governments  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  rather  than 
lagging  behind.  Let  us  start  with  Asia:  that  is  where  the  current  movement  of 
governmentally  supported  family  planning  began,  and  where  it  has  gone  furthest. 

India  perhaps  deserves  mention  first.  It  was  the  first  country  to  adopt  a 
national  policy  of  limiting  population  and,  subject  to  lack  of  firm  knowledge 
about  mainland  China,  it  is  the  largest  country  to  be  working  on  this  problem. 
After  a  mission  of  American  advisers,  India  set  up  family  planning  boards  in 
the  mid-1950's  both  in  the  National  Health  Ministry  and  in  the  States.  At  the 
outset,  and  for  some  period  thereafter,  the  program  consisted  of  the  clinical 
approach,  but  it  slowly  became  clear  that  an  extensive  community-aimed  effort 
would  be  needed  to  take  the  program  to  the  people  rather  than  expecting  them 
to  come  to  it.  Village  leaders  were  trained  in  special  camps  to  increase  local 
participation  in  the  programs;  sterilization  efforts  were  expanded  in  a  few  States 
(about  63,000  cases  reported  for  1962);  training  of  fieldworkers  went  forward; 
reseai-ch  efforts  were  built  up  in  demography,  biomedical  aspects,  and  family 
planning;  posters,  folders,  pamphlets,  and  motion  pictures  were  distributed 
in  the  millions;  the  sale  of  contraceptives  in  the  5-year  period  from  1957  to  1962 
increased  over  40-fold;  and  gradually  an  organization  was  being  developed.  The 
program  has  expanded  to  the  point  that  the  budget  for  1962-63  (lis. 252. 99 
lakhs  or  $5.4  million,  or  slightly  over  1  cent  per  capita)  is  larger  than  the  entire 
budget  for  family  planning  in  the  second  5-year  plan. 

The  Indian  director  of  family  planning  has  recently  concluded  that  educational 
extension  must  be  strengthened,  contraceptive  supplies  must  flow  freely  through 
nonmedical  channels,  men  must  be  reached  as  well  as  women,  regional  and 
local  leaders  and  governmental  offices  must  be  involved,  training  must  be  given 
an  early  priority,  and  evaluation  must  be  built  in.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
claim  that  India  is  on  the  point  of  reducing  the  birth  rate  of  the  entire  country- 
think  of  the  difficulties  of  achieving  that  in  a  population  of  that  size  and  level  of 
development — but  there  are  already  signs  that  in  cities  like  Madras  the  birth 
rate  is  falling,  and  it  may  be  that  the  family  planning  program  is  getting  into 
position  to  achieve  its  goal  of  a  birth  rate  of  25  in  1973. 

A  similar  picture  can  be  presented  for  the  other  large  country  with  an  official 
national  program,  India's  neighbor,  Pakistan.  With  the  vigorous  support  of 
President  Ayub  Khan,  a  national  program  was  set  up  in  1960,  again  subsequent 
to  the  report  of  an  advisory  mission  from  the  United  States.  Here  the  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  organization  of  the  country  into  two  wings,  geographically 
separated,  so  that  in  effect  two  family  planning  programs  have  had  to  be  set  up. 
The  annual  budget  is  now  over  Rs.6  miUion  (or  $1.3  million,  or  again  just  over 
1  cent  per  capita)  which  comes  to  about  8  percent  of  the  total  budget  for  health. 
The  family  planning  program  to  date  had  consisted  of  a  series  of  short  training 
courses  for  medical  and  paramedical  personnel,  the  addition  of  family  planning 
services  to  1,600  medical  units  throughout  the  country,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  Research  Institute  of  Family  Planning,  limited  clinical  studies  of  the 
newer  methods  of  contraception,  small-scale  experimentation  with  mobile  audio- 
visual vans  in  areas  where  there  are  no  medical  centers,  and  limited  use  of  the 
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mass  media.  Progress  is  slow,  but  gradually  the  institutions  and  personnel  to 
carry  forward  a  national  program  are  being  developed;  and  the  plans  for  the  third 
5 -year  plan,  to  begin  next  year,  call  for  a  much  enlarged  budget  (to  about  Rs.30 
million  a  year)  and  an  upgrading  of  positions  and  personnel.  In  addition,  three 
major  research  studies  are  underway  to  provide  guidance  for  the  program,  and  I 
shall  report  on  one  of  them  in  a  moment. 

Both  India  and  Pakistan,  of  course,  have  very  large  populations — the  second 
and  the  fifth  or  sixth  largest  in  the  world — and  it  is  partly  their  size  that  has  held 
back  the  progress  desired  and  often  anticipated.  The  third  Asian  country  to 
organize  an  official  national  program.  South  Korea,  is  much  smaller — about  28 
to  30  million.  Here  the  government  has  given  a  high  priority  to  family  planning, 
both  in  national  budget  (169  million  won  for  1964,  or  $1.3  million,  or  about  4.5 
cents  per  capita)  and  in  call  upon  other  resources.  Two  full-time  family  planning 
workers,  nurse -midwives,  are  employed  in  every  one  of  the  country's  180  health 
centers,  and  a  third  is  being  added  this  year  and  perhaps  two  more  next  year.  In 
addition,  1,400  assistant  workers  are  nov.^  being  recruited  from  village  women  with 
elementary  education,  or  one  for  each  subdistrict  of  10,000-20,000  population. 
Last  spring  a  "mass  enlightenment"  campaign  was  carried  forward  throughout 
the  entire  country;  it  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  response  but  unfortu- 
nately the  necessary  foUowthrough  could  not  then  be  achieved.  In  Korea  the 
government  is  collaborating  closely  with  university  and  medical  school  groups 
and  with  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  to  which  governmental  funds 
are  supplied  for  technical  consultation  and  participation,  as  in  the  training  of 
field  workers  or  the  administration  of  the  vasectomy  program.  I  might  add  my 
personal  opinion  that  Korea  is  one  of  the  areas  that  now  have  the  best  chance 
to  demonstrate  for  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  deliberate  program  to  spread 
voluntary  contraception  can  bring  down  a  nation's  birth  rate  in  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time. 

Another  of  these  areas  favored  by  historical  developments  is  Taiwan,  an  island 
province  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Taiwan  does  not  have  an  official  program, 
but  a  highly  successful  effort  in  one  city  is  just  being  expanded  to  about  10  percent 
of  the  island's  population,  or  about  1.2  million  people  in  both  urban  and  rural 
sections  of  the  country.  If  successful,  this  effort  may  itself  be  expanded  further 
to  the  entire  island;  and  if  so,  all  the  indications  are  that  the  existing  decline  in  the 
birth  rate  may  be  expedited. 

This  observation  leads  me  to  note  that  throughout  east  Asia  the  Chinese 
populations  not  on  the  mainland  are  already  dropping  their  birth  rates — in 
Singapore,  in  Hong  Kong,  in  Malaysia,  and  in  Taiwan.  Perhaps  this  is  a  signal 
of  what  will  soon  be  happening  in  east  Asia  among  other  populations  as  well. 
Incidentally,  in  several  of  these  areas — for  example,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong — 
the  local  government  provides  funds  to  support  the  program  of  the  local  planned 
parenthood  organizations. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  governments  are  now  considering  what  their  policies 
should  be  in  this  field.  Thailand,  for  example,  held  a  high-level  governmental 
seminar  on  the  topic  last  year  and  as  a  result  two  foreign  technical  advisers,  one 
on  the  social-demographic  side  and  one  on  the  biomedical,  have  been  invited  to 
Bangkok  to  develop  preliminary  studies  and  training  programs.  Turkey  is  just 
now  getting  itself  organized  to  conduct  a  countrywide  program,  and  a  national 
seminar  on  population,  much  like  the  American  Assembly,  is  being  held  in  Istanbul 
in  10  days.  In  Africa,  Tunisia  is  just  now  beginning  a  pilot  effort  in  family 
planning  in  12  of  the  country's  health  districts — the  first  such  program  on  the 
continent  of  Africa  and  the  first  among  an  Arab  population.  Egypt  has  had  this 
problem  under  plan  for  the  past  few  years  and  is  expected  to  develop  an  official 
national  program  within  the  near  future.  In  Latin  America,  the  past  2  years  have 
witnessed  a  sharply  increased  concern  within  the  medical  community  about  the 
incidence  of  abortion.  Some  public  inaternity  hospitals,  inquiries  have  shown, 
are  now  devoting  about  one-fourth  of  their  beds  to  complications  arising  from 
abortion.  As  a  consequence,  some  hospitals  have  developed  a  strong  interest  in 
family  planning — Catholic  hospitals  with  Catholic  staff  and  Catholic  patients — 
and  now  provide  contraceptive  services  to  their  patients,  including  the  oral  pill 
and  in  at  least  one  case  the  intrauterine  device  as  well.  Governments  have  not 
moved  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  now  underway  a  set  of  fertility  surveys  in 
seven  Latin  American  countries,  coordinated  through  the  United  Nations  regional 
demographic  center;  and,  as  elsewhere,  they  may  have  an  influence  upon  govern- 
mental policy. 
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So  throughout  the  world,  on  every  continent,  the  problems  presented  by 
population  pressures  are  increasingly  being  recognized.  Slowly,  often  tentatively, 
sometimes  reluctantly  but  still  surely,  impelled  by  the  pressures  and  encouraged 
by  the  favorable  response  of  the  people  themselves,  countries  are  moving  from 
the  problem  toward  a  program. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  if  I  left  the  impression  that  all  of  the  worthwhile 
efforts  are  going  forward  in  the  form  of  national  programs,  for  that  is  not  at  all 
the  case.  I  mentioned  the  national  programs  first  to  provide  the  overall  frame- 
work, but  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  view  of  their  size  and  complexity,  they  are 
often  less  effective  in  lowering  a  birth  rate  than  smaller  pilot  projects.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  such  efforts  in  recent  years — efforts  to  learn  how  best  to 
implement  family  planning  in  a  particular  setting  with  the  hope  of  generalizing 
the  findings  to  larger  populations — and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  taken  together  they 
do  give  reason  to  believe  that  a  birth  rate  can  indeed  be  lowered  by  a  substantial 
amount  in  a  short  period  of  time  through  a  deUberate  effort.  To  fill  in  the  picture, 
let  me  quickly  tell  you  of  a  few  of  them. 

Among  the  action  programs  now  in  the  field,  that  in  Singur  is  one  of  the  longest 
in  duration  and  one  of  the  most  successful  in  outcome.  Singur  is  in  West  Bengal, 
not  far  north  of  Calcutta,  and  the  study  there  covers  a  group  of  8  experimental 
villages  with  about  7,500  population  and  15  control  villages  with  about  13,000 
population.  In  Singur  the  women  are  married  early,  now  at  about  15  years  of 
age,  and  on  the  average  give  birth  to  nearly  7.5  live  children.  The  action  program 
there  began  in  December  1957  and  is  still  going  on.  It  consists  in  the  main  of 
small  group  sessions  and  individual  meetings  carried  out  by  six  fieldworkers  with 
secondary  school  education,  three  men  and  three  women.  At  a  typical  group 
meeting,  the  fieldworker  gives  a  talk  covering  the  physiology  of  human  repro- 
duction, the  economic  and  health  reasons  for  family  planning,  and  the  methods — 
initially  rhythm,  withdrawal,  and  foam  tablets,  but  later  condom  as  well;  over 
the  years  the  method  of  choice  has  been  rhythm.  As  the  following  data  show,  the 
decline  in  the  birth  rate,  though  not  large,  is  consistent,  and  Singur  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  first  successful  effort  to  lower  a  birth  rate  in  a  rural,  semi- 
literate  population  through  an  educational  program. 


Year 

Births  per  1,000  population 

Control 
area 

Experimental 
area 

1956                                             

45.0 
46.3 
45.7 
45.9 
46.6 
42.9 

45.2 

1957                                                                  

42.0 

1958                                                  

42.0 

1959                                                               ..     

39.2 

I960                                              

37.6 

1961 

36.9 

In  Korea  an  action  program  was  begun  in  October  1962  in  the  rural  county 
of  Koyang  where,  again  a.s  in  Singur,  a  rural  health  center  served  as  the  base  of 
operations.  The  total  population  of  the  experimental  area  is  nearly  9,000  in  7 
villages,  and  the  average  number  of  live  children  born  to  a  woman  is  nearly  7. 
The  crude  birth  rate  is  about  42.  The  fieldwork  is  carried  out  by  four  family 
planning  nurses,  usually  through  instruction  and  discussion  with  groups  of  10  to 
15  women  followed  up  by  individual  contact.  Five  contraceptive  methods  were 
explained  to  the  women — foam  tablets,  condom,  rhythm,  diaphragm,  and  with- 
drawal— but  almost  all  the  acceptors  have  used  only  the  first  two.  All  contra- 
ceptive supplies  are  provided  free  of  charge.  In  the  first  year  of  operation  a 
total  of  almost  500  new  contraceptors  were  registered,  or  about  35  percent  of  all 
the  eligible  married  women  in  the  reproductive  ages  in  Koyang,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  still  active  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  pregnancy  rate  for  the 
entire  group  accepting  family  planning  is  about  36  (pregnancies  per  100  women- 
vears)  compared  to  about  56  to  58  for  noncontraceptors  in  this  area.  As  in  other 
such  efforts,   the  acceptances  come   disproportionately  from  women  of  higher 

parity.  .       .  ,    .         ,      . 

The  Governments  of  Ceylon  and  Sweden  are  cooperating  in  studying  the  im- 
plementation of  family  planning  in  Ceylon  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  extending 
the  more  successful  features  of  the  program  to  cover  the  whole  island.  This 
project  began  in  two  rural  areas  in  1959  and  extended  in  late  1962  and  early  1963 
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to  two  additional  areas.  In  each  of  the  first  two  rural  areas  there  were  popula- 
tions of  about  7,000  and  in  this  case  the  fieldworkers  have  been  social  workers, 
a  midwife,  and  a  public  health  nurse.  In  a  rural  village  area  the  program  was 
first  oriented  around  a  family  welfare  clinic  where  interested  women  were  given 
free  supplies,  either  foam  tablets  or  diaphragm.  However,  attendance  at  the 
clinic  was  disappointing  from  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  1960  more  stress 
was  placed  on  home  visits,  on  contacting  the  husbands  as  well  as  the  wives,  and 
on  expanding  the  offering  of  methods.  In  general,  the  informational  program 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  low  key  and  primarily  through  personal  contact.  By 
the  end  of  1962  in  the  village  area,  about  two-thirds  of  the  potential  population 
claimed  to  be  regular  users  of  contraception,  but  only  about  20  percent  in  the  other 
area.  The  major  methods  utilized  have  been  foam  tablets  and  condoms,  with  the 
latter  increasing  in  use  as  time  goes  on  (as  in  other  such  programs).  The  crude 
birth  rate  for  the  village  area  has  shown  a  significant  drop  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  positive  impact  of  the  program  in  this  area,  incidentally,  bears  on  an  im- 
portant question  in  the  implementation  of  family  planning.  The  birth  rate  in 
that  district  was  advantaged  by  being  readj^  for  family  planning  in  several  ways. 
As  in  cases  elsewhere,  it  has  proved  significantly  less  difficult  to  expedite  family 
planning  than  to  start  it. 

A  novel  eff'ort  to  buUd  local  initiative  and  support  for  family  planning  efforts  is 
now  going  on  at  the  Pakistan  Academy  for  Rural  Development  in  Comilla,  East 
Pakistan.  The  rationale  here  is  to  build  the  innovation  of  family  planning  into  the 
village  through  its  own  leaders,  not  through  outside  agents.  The  academy  at- 
tempts to  instruct  villagers  in  such  innovations  as  agricultural  improvement,  credit 
facilities,  public  works,  family  planning,  etc.,  by  bringing  elected  village  leaders  to 
the  academy  for  instruction  and  guidance  on  a  regular,  usually  weekly,  schedule. 
Thus  this  is  a  self-help  program  in  which  village  leaders,  trained  at  the  academy, 
return  to  their  own  villages  to  carry  on  the  effort  there.  In  applying  this  principle 
to  family  planning,  the  academy  has  achieved  the  novel,  almost  revolutionary,  step 
of  bringing  women  out  of  the  villages  for  instruction  as  leaders.  From  early  1962 
to  late  1963  over  700  village  wives  have  attended  the  program  from  a  total  of  12 
villages.  Two  contraceptive  methods  have  been  used  in  the  program,  condoms 
and  foam  tablets,  and  in  line  with  academy  principles  they  are  sold  to  the  villagers 
at  the  authorized  governmental  price.  As  of  mid-1963,  with  the  program  being 
carried  out  in  10  villages,  the  total  participation  had  come  to  nearly  half  the  eli- 
gible couples  of  whom  fewer  than  10  percent  had  dropped  out  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Although  the  initial  effort  of  the  academy  was  made  through  village 
cooperatives  established  to  advance  a  range  of  agricultural  innovations,  over  half 
the  acceptors  have  not  been  members  of  the  cooperatives  and  over  one-fourth 
were  not  residents  of  the  villages  in  the  cooperative  program.  Thus  such  a  pro- 
gram spreads  quickly  to  those  interested,  again  the  high  parity  couples. 

Another  novel  program  has  been  carried  on  in  Puerto  Rico — mass  distribution  of 
free  supplies  of  a  vaginal  foam  contraceptive  by  volunteers  who  work  in  their  own 
neighborhoods.  This  program  began  in  late  1959  and  aimed  at  covering  the  entire 
island,  which  was  divided  into  20  areas  for  supervisory  purposes.  The  volunteer 
leaders  choose  and  develop  their  own  ways  of  getting  people  to  use  the  method, 
through  free  distribution  of  the  foam  contraceptive.  Some  of  them  arrange  small 
mforrnal  meetings ;  some  visit  people  individually ;  some  recruit  cases  in  the  course 
of  their  own  work;  and  m  many  cases  people  seek  out  the  leader  on  hearing  that 
free  supplies  are  available.  A  survey  done  a  few  months  after  the  program  began 
showed  that  the  recipients  of  the  method  could  be  classified  into  four  roughly 
equal  groups— those  who  did  not  use  it,  those  who  tried  it  but  returned  to  a  former 
method,  those  who  shifted  to  it  from  a  former  method,  and  those  who  became  new 
contraceptors  through  use  of  the  foam.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  56  percent  of 
the  cases  were  practicing  some  form  of  contraception  as  compared  to  43  percent 
who  had  used  some  contraceptive  measures  prior  to  the  program — or  an  overall 
increase  of  30  percent  in  the  level  of  contraceptive  practice  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  program.  Again,  most  of  the  new  users  were  women  of  high  parity.  Here, 
then,  is  an  experimental  approach  to  the  economic  problem  of  mass  instruction 
and  distribution  of  supply. 

One  of  the  largest  such  efforts  recently  completed  its  first  year  of  operation  in 
Taichung,  Taiwan.  The  program  in  this  city  of  300,000  was  set  up  to  measure  the 
effect  of  different  approaches  as  well  as  the  effect  of  informal  word  of  mouth  in 
addition  to  direct  personal  contact.  The  action  program  was  carried  out  by 
nurse-midwives  based  on  district  health  stations,  and  the  people  were  offered  a 
"cafeteria  choice"  of  contraceptive  methods,  including  the  newly  developed  intra- 
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uterine  device.  After  about  a  year's  time,  and  with  the  action  program  itself 
terminated  after  9  months,  a  total  of  about  5,300  acceptances  was  achieved,  or 
11  percent  of  all  married  women  aged  20  to  39,  20  percent  of  all  the  "eligible" 
women  (those  not  currently  practicing  contraception,  pregnant  or  lactating, 
sterile  or  sterilized),  and  40  percent  of  the  "currently  eligible"  (those  not  actively 
wanting  another  child) .  Of  this  total,  over  half  came  to  the  health  station  without 
benefit  of  personal  contact,  about  a  quarter  from  outside  the  city  where  no  action 
effort  was  carried  on  at  all.  Over  three-fourths  of  all  the  acceptors  chose  the 
intrauterine  device,  and  about  80  percent  of  the  devices  were  still  in  place  after 
6  months.  Hence,  at  least  in  this  setting,  a  solid  start,  distributed  throughout  a 
community,  will  generate  momentiun  of  its  own,  given  a  convenient  and  effective 
contraceptive  method.  Whereas  at  the  start  of  the  effort  the  main  users  of  contra- 
ception were  in  the  upper  socioeconomic  and  educational  group,  the  acceptors 
during  the  program  came  largely  from  the  high  parity  group  within  the  general 
public.  A  baseline  survey  was  done  before  the  program  began  and  again  with 
the  same  women  a  year  later:  the  percentage  of  women  currently  pregnant  went 
down  from  14.2  percent  to  11.4  percent,  or  a  decline  of  about  one-fifth. 

In  our  own  country  a  similar  effort  has  recently  been  carried  out  in  Chicago, 
where  the  community  and  famUy  studies  center  of  the  university  has  e.xperi- 
mented  with  using  the  mass  media  to  increase  famUy  planning  practices  among 
low-education  and  low-income  families  living  in  the  slum  areas  of  the  city.  At 
the  outset,  this  population  had  a  birth  rate  of  nearly  40,  or  about  the  equivalent 
of  that  of  India  and  much  of  Asia.  The  people  were  sent  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and 
booklets  written  in  simple  language  and  giving  specific  information  about  how  to 
practice  birth  control,  where  to  go  to  get  supplies,  how  much  they  cost,  and  so  on. 
Only  incidentally  was  attention  paid  to  "motivating"  the  uninterested;  the  major 
objective  was  to  inform  and  stimulate  to  action  those  already  interested.  The 
preliminary  results  show  that  it  is  possible  to  cover  large  populations  at  very  low 
cost  in  this  way  and  bring  about  an  imprecedented  amount  of  discussion  of  the 
matter.  For  example,  after  only  about  a  month  of  this  program,  fully  90  percent 
of  the  people  had  talked  to  others  about  problems  of  famUy  size,  and  the  level  of 
information  had  also  gone  up  substantially.  After  a  4-  to  5-month  period,  about 
20  percent  of  those  couples  with  two  or  more  children  who  had  not  been  practicing 
family  planning  at  the  start  of  the  program  were  actively  doing  so,  although  there 
was  some  dropoff  later  and  the  net  gain  was  smaller.  In  this  program,  the  par- 
ticipants had  to  buy  their  own  contraceptive  materials  at  market  prices  and  the 
intrauterine  device  was  not  included  among  the  methods.  The  director  of  the 
program  concludes  that  while  "use  of  the  mass  media  alone,  without  some  group 
work,  is  probably  an  inefficient  way  of  promoting  family  planning,  the  dramatic 
jump  in  awareness  and  discussion  recommends  this  approach  as  an  essential  and 
first  step  in  an  action  ])rogram." 

In  addition,  a  number  of  so-called  fertility  surveys  have  been  carried  on  over 
the  past  few  years  so  that  we  now  have  more  or  less  comparable  data  from  a  large 
number  of  countries  throughout  the  world — national  data  from  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Jamaica,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  and  less 
representative  but  substantial  data  from  Ceylon,  Chile,  Egypt,  Ghana,  Greece, 
India,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Puerto  Rico,  Taiwan,  and  Tunisia;  plus  the  seven  Latin  American  studies  I  re- 
ferred to.  To  my  best  knowledge,  this  is  the  most  substantial  set  of  comimrative 
social  data  ever  collected  across  such  a  range  of  societies,  and  a  few  of  the  pilot 
projects  I  described  are  among  the  most  elaborate  and  extensive  social  experi- 
ments ever  carried  on  in  the  natural  setting.^ 

A  strategic  survey 

With  all  this  activity  and  effort,  what  have  we  learned?  What  is  the  distillation 
of  experience,  the  summing  up  of  knowledge  and  near  knowledge  that  can  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  interested  parties  moving  into  this  field?  I  shall  now  try  to 
set  this  down  most  briefly,  and  you  will  forgive  the  natural  warning  that  this  is  a 

2It  is  perhaps  appropriate  for  me  simply  to  note  the  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  entire  effort 
by  technical  assistance  from  foreign  countries.  The  Royal  Swedish  Governmeiit,  which  pr9vides  such 
assistance  as  part  of  its  foreign  aid  program,  has  been  particularly  active  m  Ceylon  and  Pakistjtn.  The 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  serves  as  a  coordinating  and  consulting  body  with  regional 
offices  throughout  the  world;  it  is  particularly  important  for  provision  of  supplies,  for  clinical  services,  and 
for  the  spearhead  of  private  support  for  family  planning  tliroughout  the  world  I  ^AID  helps  on  demo- 
graphic and  public  health  matters,  but  not  on  family  planning,  per  se.  The  Ford  and  Kockefeller  Founda- 
tions are  both  active  in  this  field,  the  former  especially  so  in  Pakistan  and  in  India,  where  it  has  an  entire 
staff  of  technical  assistants  working  with  the  national  program.  The  Population  Council  concentrates 
on  this  very  field  and  is  just  now  setting  up  a  new  division  within  its  orgamzation  for  technical  assistance  on 
family  planning  in  view  of  tlie  increased  demand  throughout  the  world. 
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personal  summary  and  that  others  more  qualified  than  I  might  put  a  different 
interpretation  on  such  matters.  But  to  my  mind  this  is  about  where  we  now  are, 
compressed  into  10  points: 

(1)  The  straight  clinical  approach  to  the  spread  of  family  planning  in  the 
developing  countries  does  not  work  well.  A  much  more  active  program  of  taking 
fam.ily  planning  to  the  people  is  required — and  that  simple  conclusion,  of  course, 
has  large  implications  for  planning,  training,  organizing,  and  all  the  rest. 

(2)  There  are,  in  m.ost  places  but  in  differing  degrees,  a  number  of  factors  that 
militate  against  the  success  of  family  planning  programs:  high  marriage  rates; 
early  marriage;  subordinate  status  of  women;  desire  for  sons;  absence  of  social 
rewards  and  social  support  for  the  practice;  lack  of  privacy  in  housing;  general 
inertia  and  apathy;  religious,  moral,  political,  and  ideological  objections  to  fertility 
control;  low  literacy;  ignorance  of  purposes,  means,  and  consequences  of  family 
planning;  lack  of  communication  between  husband  and  wife;  lack  of  organized 
facilities  and  trained  personnel  for  program  purposes;  lack  of  channels  for  dis- 
tributing supplies;  high  cost  to  the  individual  and/or  the  society.  As  you  can 
see,  this  is  indeed  a  formidable  set  of  obstacles;  unhappily,  they  are  the  ro.ore 
prevalent  in  the  very  traditional  societies  that  need  family  planning  most.  Ac- 
cordingly, any  substantial  success  in  this  field  is  indeed  an  achievement  of  some 
magnitude. 

(3)  At  the  same  time,  almost  every  survey  on  attitudes  toward  family  planning, 
from  urban  America  to  village  India,  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  people  say 
they  are  favorable  to  the  idea  of  limiting  family  size,  and  especially  after  the  third 
or  fourth  child.  The  figures  vary  somewhat  from  one  locality  to  another  but 
there  is  an  impressive  body  of  favorable  responses  from  India  and  Pakistan,  from 
Mexico  and  Peru,  from  Jamaica  and  Puerto  Rico,  from  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Many  people  in  the  world  are  now  persuaded,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, of  the  desirability  of  limiting  the  birth  of  children  to  the  number  wanted 
when  they  are  wanted.  And  the  major  single  reason  for  this  attitude  toward 
family  planning  is  concern  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  family — a  better 
standard  of  living  and  a  better  chance  in  life  for  the  children.  In  my  view, 
there  is  this  important  corollary. 

(4)  What  is  needed  to  spread  family  planning  is  implementation  to  the  prac- 
tice— enabling  people  to  do  what  they  say  they  want  to  do,  not  persuading  people 
to  do  something  against  their  desires.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  powerful  point  in 
two  ways:  First,  as  an  ethical  motif,  we  are  in  the  position  of  satisfying  people's 
desires  on  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  them;  and  second,  as  an  administrative 
matter,  we  are  in  the  position  of  organizing  a  welcomed  service,  not  a  propaganda 
program.  Thus  the  objective  is  to  make  all  couples  throughout  the  world  equally 
able  to  realize  their  own  desires  on  number  and  timing  of  children;  and  if  un- 
wanted children  were  not  born,  a  good  rleal  of  the  population  problem  would 
disappear.  Hence  communications  for  family  planning  can  be  primarily  informa- 
tional in  nature.  Every  reasonable  means  should  be  used,  including  the  mass 
media  wherever  possible,  partly  in  order  to  provide  evidence  of  the  social  legiti- 
macy of  family  planning.  But  the  communication  program  should  be  aimed 
mainly  at  selling  the  practice,  not  the  ideology;  at  changing  behavior,  not  minds. 
What  people  need  and  want  is  information,  services,  and  supplies,  not  argument  or 
persuasion. 

(5)  At  present,  information  about  family  planning  is  unevenly  disseminated. 
It  is  particularly  sparse  and  rudimentary  among  the  large,  poor,  rural  masses 
of  the  developing  countries.  And  the  use  of  family  planning  methods  is  still  more 
limited  and  typically  not  very  effective. 

(6)  In  every  population,  then,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  motivation  for  family 
planning.  A  substantial  portion  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range  cannot,  in  my 
view,  be  motivated  in  a  short  period  of  time,  but  at  the  other  end  perhaps  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  the  comm,unity  is  ready  now — given  easy,  cheap,  and 
effective  methods  of  contraception.  The  "ready"  people  are  likely  to  be  of  two 
kinds:  those  of  high  socioeconomic  status,  and  particularly  high  education;  and 
those  of  high  parity,  particularly  three  children  or  more,  including  sons.  Almost 
by  definition  there  are  too  few  of  the  former  for  a  sizable  effect  on  the  birth  rate 
anywhere  in  the  developing  countries,  but  there  are  plenty  of  the  latter.  Studies 
like  that  in  Taiwan  are  beginning  to  show  that  highly  educated  people  will 
undertake  family  planning  on  their  own  and  in  the  absence  of  any  organized 
program,  but  that  a  program  will  be  able  to  reach  those  of  high  parity. 

(7)  The  character  of  the  contraceptive  technology  makes  a  very  big  difference. 
Anything  that  can  overcome  the  need  for  sustained  motivation,  repetitive  action. 
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and  a  system  for  continued  supplies  is  a  big  step  forward.     Moreover,  the  easier 

and  more  effective  the  method,  the  less  the  motivation  needed  to  achieve  successful 
family  planning.  Hence,  the  intrauterine  device  is  a  great  advance,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  within  the  ne.xt  few  years,  we  shall  have  two  or  three  methods 
of  this  general  character. 

(S)  Hence  the  indicated  strategy  for  spreading  family  planning,  under  most 
conditions  now  facing  us,  is  to  aim  at  skimming  the  cream  of  motivated  people 
on  the  double  ground  that  (a)  \\ill  yield  the  m.ost  return  per  unit  of  scarce  re- 
sources, and  (6)  the  best  way  to  reach  new  users  is  to  satisfy  the  e.xisting 
motivation.  In  this  regard,  the  cost  of  action  programs  is  such  that  no  country 
can  afford  direct  personal  contact  with  ever3^one,  so  some  means  of  indirect 
must  be  found.  Again,  studies  like  Taiwan  are  showing  that  word-of-niouth 
diffusion  can  be  very  e  lective  indeed,  at  least  with  the  intrauterine  device.  A 
corollary  is  that  action  programs  should  begin  in  the  cities — m.ore,  medical 
support,  better  m.ass  media,  more  modernized  people,  denser  population,  more 
convenient  for  fieldworkers,  etc. — and  then  move  out  more  or  less  concentrically 
from  them. 

In  sliort,  the  strategy  now  should  be  to  expedite  family  planning  where  the 
situation  is  most  favorable:  to  move  downliill,  not  struggle  u]). 

(9)  Given  the  obstacles,  plus  the  fact  that  at  any  given  point  in  time  a  large 
proportion  of  women  are  not  eligible  for  family  planning  by  reason  of  pregnancy 
and  other  circumstances,  we  need  to  be  clear  in  our  own  minds  about  the  measure 
of  success.  In  this  field,  success  is  getting  10  percent  of  the  married  women  in  the 
reproductive  ages  to  practice  familiy  planning  effectively  within  a  year.  Getting 
10  points  off  the  birth  rate  in  5  years  has  yet  to  be  done. 

(10)  On  the  broadly  administrative  side,  the  record  shows  that  the  best  progress 
has  been  made  in  countries  with  populations  of  from  10  to  30  million;  and  that 
nothmg  gets  done  in  a  country  unless  there  is  at  least  one  highly  motivated,  able, 
and  properly  situated  man  to  push  the  program.     But  one  will  do. 

In  the  national  and  pilot  programs  underway  so  far,  there  have  inevitably 
been  mistakes,  false  starts,  disappointments  and  frustrations — in  short,  it  some- 
times seems,  nearly  as  many  errors  as  trials.  In  my  view,  we  have  tended  to 
neglect  administration  and  organization;  we  have  been  overdoing  persuasion 
and  underdoing  implementation;  we  have  not  sufficiently  harnessed  the  profit 
motive  to  the  distribution  of  contraceptive  supplies;  we  have  overlooked  the 
strategic  position  of  such  special  groups  as  men  under  arms,  industrial  groups, 
and  the  educational  system;  we  have  underplayed  the  utility  of  the  mass  media; 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  nowhere  yet  developed  a  maximum  effort. 

Some  people  take  such  critical  observations  and  occasional  failures  as  demon- 
strating the  impossibility  of  doing  anything  effective  about  the  matter.  But 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  on  such  a  problem?  Has  deliberate  effort  ever  done 
any  better,  or  as  well,  on  a  matter  of  this  scope  and  character?  In  less  than  a 
decade,  we  have  developed  a  layer  of  experience,  a  solid  body  of  knowledge,  a 
number  of  trained  personnel,  an  improved  technology,  and  a  plan  of  strategic 
attack  to  deal  with  which  I  consider  the  second  most  important  problem  in  the 
world.  In  less  than  a  decade.  If  we  had  met  only  a  short  8  years  ago,  we  would 
have  had  almost  none  of  this  material  before  us.  So  we  are  still  near  the  very 
beginning.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  accomplishments  to  date  seem  to  me 
to  be  an  occasion  for  pride  not  disappointment,  for  hope  not  despair,  and,  looking 
to  the  next  decade,  for  great  expectations. 
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"The   PopuLATioiv   Dilemma  :   Report  on   the  Wingspread  Assembly  on 

THE  Population  Dilemma" 

(Conducted  by  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  with  the  cooperation, 
of  the  American  Assembly  and  the  Johnson  Foundation  of  Racine,  Wis.,  at 
Wingspread,  Apr.  16-19,  1964) 

associated  colleges  of  THE  MIDWEST 

An  organization  of  10  Midwestern,  coeducational,  liberal  arts  colleges :  Belolt 
College,  Beloit,  Wis.;  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.;  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa ;  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa  ;  Grinnell  College.  Grinnell, 
Iowa ;  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. ;  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. ;  Mon- 
mouth College,  Monmouth,  111.;  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis.;  St.  Olaf  College, 
Northfleld,  Minn. 

Additional  copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Associated 
Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  Room  1458,  20  North  Whacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

CONTENTS 
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Assemby  program. 

Addresses  delivered  at  plenary  sessions. 
Highlights  of  address  by  Philip  M.  Hauser.  .,  ,      ^  ^ 

United  Nations  programs  related  to  population,  John  D.  Duranct. 
Discussion  agenda. 
Assembly  report. 
Participants. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  (ACM)  hold  an 
assembly  on  "The  Population  Dilemma"  came  from  students  who  attended  in 
the  spring  of  1963  a  Wingspread  Conference  on  "A  Warless  World."  The  stu- 
dents, asked  to  recommend  a  topic  for  a  1964  ACM  student  conference,  chose 
"The  Population  Dilemma"  by  a  wide  margin.  Later  the  suggestion  was 
approved  by  the  ACM  Board  of  Directors  and  cooperation  was  extended  by  the 
American  Assembly  and  the  Johnson  Foundation. 

The  American  Assembly  is  a  nonpartisan  public  service  designed  to  throw  light 
on  problems  facing  citizens  of  the  United  States.     Founded  in  1950  by  Dwight 
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D.  Eiseiihower.  then  president  of  Columbia  University,  it  is  incorporated  as  an 
educational  institution  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Assembly  sponsors  programs  of  conferences  that  bring  together  leaders  of 
business,  labor,  farm  groups,  the  professions,  political  parties,  governments,  and 
the  academic  community.  These  groups  discuss  and  develop  recommendations 
on  problems  of  national  concern. 

The  importance  and  timeliness  of  subjects  for  discussion  are  weighed  by  the 
Faculty  Advisory  Committee  of  Columbia  University  and  the  Board  of  Truste<^s 
of  the  Assembly.  Leading  authorities  are  invited  to  prepare  background  reports 
pointing  up  the  issues  of  each  problem.  These  reports  provide  resource  materials 
for  the  American  Assembly  discussions  held  at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.Y. 
The  23d  American  Assembly  was  held  at  Arden  House  on  May  2  and  3,  1963,  on 
"The  Population  Dilemma." 

Followup  conferences  on  Assembly  subjects  are  held  on  regional.  State,  and 
local  levels  in  cooperation  with  selected  educational  institutions.  The  Wing- 
spread  Assembly  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  was  the  first  student 
assembly  to  be  held  on  the  population  topic. 

To  date  the  ACM  colleges  have  participated  in  assemblies  on  four  American 
Assembly  topics — one  on  "The  United  States  and  Africa"  was  held  in  1960,  one 
on  "The  Secretary  of  State"  in  1961,  one  on  "Goals  for  Americans"  in  1962,  and 
the  1964  assembly  on  "The  Population  Dilemma."  Three  of  these  have  been  held 
at  Wingspread. 

Wingspread  is  the  conference  center  of  the  Johnson  Foundation  of  Racine, 
Wis.  It  was  designed  in  1938  as  a  residence  for  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Johnson. 
In  1960  the  Johnson  family  presented  Wingspread  to  the  foundation  for  use  as 
an  educational  conference  center.  It  is  situated  on  a  rolling  prairie  site  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  the  village  of  Wind  Point.  It  is  known  as  the  largest  and 
most  dramatic  of  Wright's  "prairie  houses" — inspired  by  the  prototype  of  all 
prairie  homes,  the  Indian  wigwam. 

In  the  assemblies  participants  are  asked  (1)  to  prepare  for  the  discussions 
by  reading  assigned  materials.  (2)  to  reach  conclusions  through  the  discussion 
process,  and  (3)  to  report  their  conclusions  to  others. 

Background  materials  for  the  1964  assembly  were  the  essays  in  the  volume 
entitled  "The  Population  Dilemma"  edited  by  Philip  M.  Hauser  and  published 
by  the  American  Assembly.  These  materials  included  essays  by  Harold  F. 
Dorn,  Irene  B.  Taeuber,  Ansley  J.  Coale,  Donald  J.  Bogue.  Joseph  L.  Fisher 
and  Neal  Potter,  Frank  W.  Notestein,  Dudley  Kirk  and  Sheldon  Segal,  and 
Frank  Lorimer. 

Participants  in  the  assembly  included  56  undergraduate  students  selected  by 
the  member  colleges  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  INIidwest,  2  speakers, 
2  resource  persons,  and  13  faculty  participants. 

Prof.  Philip  M.  Hauser,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
director  of  the  Population  Research  and  Training  Center  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  editor  of  the  Background  Papers,  spoke  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  assembly.  The  following  evening  participants  heard  an  address  by  John 
D.  Durand.  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  in  charge  of  the 
Population  Branch,  United  Nations. 

Participants  also  viewed  two  films.  One,  entitled  "World  Population 
Ecology,"  was  a  new  release  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britaunica  films  biology 
progrj^m.  The  second,  produced  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations 
by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  was  entitled  "People  by  the  Billions." 

Informative  materials  on  population  in  127  countries  and  charts  on  popula- 
tion growth  were  on  display  during  the  conference  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Population  Reference  Bureau  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Meredith  B.  Givens.  Director  of  the  Ofl^ce  of  Research  in  Economics  and 
Science,  U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  Prof.  Norman  D.  Ryder,  director  of  the 
center  for  demography  and  ecology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  served  as 
resource  persons.  They  visited  the  individual  discussion  groups  to  answer 
questions  and  to  assist  the  students  in  identifying  and  clarifying  issues. 

The  heart  of  an  assembly  is  in  the  discussions  that  take  place.  The  students 
were  divided  into  four  discussion  groups  with  a  faculty  member  as  moderator 
for  each  group.    Students  served  as  rapporteurs. 

The  discussion  agenda,  based  on  the  agenda  of  the  original  Arden  House 
Assembly,  were  sent  to  the  participants  in  advance  of  the  Wingspread  As- 
sembly.   At  Wingspread  the  discussion  groups  were  asked  to  follow  the  agenda. 
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discuss  each  question,  and  draw  conclusions.  At  the  end  of  each  discussion 
session,  each  participant  was  asked  to  write  a  succinct  statement  under  each 
agenda  item  setting  forth  the  key  ideas  he  felt  should  be  included  on  that  item 
in  the  final  report.  Following  each  session  the  rapporteurs  collected  the  state- 
ments and  made  summaries  of  their  contents  which  in  turn  were  transmitted 
to  an  editing  committee  of  faculty  members  which  began  to  draw  up  a  draft 
final  report,  consulting  with  the  rapporteurs  as  questions  arose.  On  the 
evening  prior  to  the  final  morning  session,  rapporteurs  joined  the  editing  com- 
mittee to  complete  the  writing  of  the  draft  final  report.  This  report  was  then 
duplicated  and  distributed  to  participants  at  the  concluding  session. 

While  the  editing  committee  completed  its  work  on  the  draft  report,  partici- 
pants enjoyed  an  evening  of  socializing  and  music  provided  by  a  group  of  folk- 
singers  from  Coe  College. 

At  the  final  plenary  session  the  draft  final  report  was  discussed  section 
by  section  and  revised  by  majority  vote  of  the  student  participants.  The  report 
as  finally  approved  included  an  addendum  and  a  minority  report.  The  result- 
ing document  together  with  the  highlights  of  the  address  by  Professor  Hauser 
and  the  full  test  of  the  address  by  Dr.  Durand  constitute  the  body  of  this 
report.  The  addresses  provide  an  informative  background.  The  student  report 
gives  evidence  of  the  depth  and  breadth  and  intensity  of  the  discussions.  It 
reveals  the  agreements  and  disagreements  and.  perhaps  most  important,  makes 
clear  that  the  students  grappled  with  a  wide  variety  of  issues.  In  their  report 
the  students  express  humility  with  respect  to  their  competence  to  recommend 
policy,  but  also  recognize  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  to  confront  difiicult 
issues.    In  these  respects,  the  report  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  is  indebted  to  many  persons  for 
assistance  in  making  the  assembly  possible.  The  names  of  speakers,  resource 
persons,  moderators,  rapporteurs,  editors,  student  and  faculty  participants,  and 
conference  staff,  all  of  whom  contributed  to  the  occasion,  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  report. 

To  William  L.  Kolb,  chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology at  Carleton  College,  now  dean-elect  of  Beloit  College,  and  to  ISIary  Alice 
Ericson,  chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology  at  Coe  College,  are  due  some 
special  words  of  appreciation.  Dr.  Kolb  served  tirelessly  as  chairman  of  the 
assembly  and  presided  with  skill  and  understanding  at  all  the  lively  plenary 
sessions.  Dr.  Ericson  effectively  guided  the  editing  committee  through  the 
diflBcult  process  of  producing  a  draft  final  report  under  severe  pressures  of 
time  and  a  complex  topic. 

The  assembly  was  financed  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Johnson  Founda- 
tion. The  gracious  hospitality  of  the  foundation  and  its  staff  at  the  out- 
standing facilities  of  Wingspread  contributed  significantly  to  the  achievement 
of  the  assembly's  purpose.  This  final  report,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  American  Assembly,  attests  to  the  achievement  of  that  purpose — to  provide 
to  a  group  of  undergraduate  students  an  opportunity  to  study,  discuss,  and 
reach  conclusions,  and  thereby  to  become  more  informed  and  responsible  in 
their  thinking  about  "The  Population  Dilemma." 

Henry  M.  Halsted  III. 
Program  Director.  Associated  Colleges  of  the  3Ii(iivest. 

[Editor'.s  ts^ote  :  Omitted  from  this  exhibit  is  a  speech  given  by  Dr.  Philip  M. 
Hauler,  professor  of  sociology.  University  of  Chicago,  to  the  Wingspread  As- 
sembly, April  1964.  on  "Population  Perspectives."  This  same  speech  was  given 
bv  Dr.  Hauser  during  the  Pacific  Northwest  Assembly,  and  is  included  in  exhibit 
179.     (Seep.  1.^40.)]  

United  Nations   Programs  Related  to  Population 

CAn  address  by  John  D.  Durand,  Assistant  Director.  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs, 
in  charge  of  Population  Branch.  United  Nations) 

It  was  17  years  ago  last  January  that  I  went  to  work  for  the  United  Nations 
at  Lake  Sucr-ess.  I  came  as  the  second  full-time  staff  member  of  the  newly 
created  Population  Division  of  the  Secretariat.  The  first  full-time  staff  member 
was  a  secretary,  and  there  was  Dr.  Frank  Note.stein.  who  had  come  the  month 
before  as  part-time  Director  of  this  Division.    The  three  of  us  started  rlrnwing 
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up  papers  for  the  first  session  of  the  Population  Commission,  which  was  to  be 
held  1  month  later.  Dr.  Hauser  at  that  first  session  was  the  representative  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  he  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1952. 

It  really  was  quite  a  remarkable  thing  way  back  in  those  days,  that  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  saw  fit  to  create  the  Population 
Commission  as  one  of  its  subsidiary  bodies  along  with  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission,  Statistical  Commission  and 
other  functional  commissions  to  deal  with  various  important  problems.  No  one 
had  heard  of  the  "population  explosion"  in  those  days,  although  it  was  actually 
already  going  on,  going  great  guns,  so  to  speak,  in  large  parts  of  the  world  at  that 
time. 

When  I  went  to  work  at  Lake  Success,  I  had  to  explain  to  almost  everybody 
I  met  what  was  this  thing  called  "demography,"  what  was  it  good  for,  and  why 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  work  in  this  field  instead  of  just  treating  it  as  perhaps  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Statistical  Commission  to  arrange  for  whatever  work 
might  be  needed  on  population  census  and  vital  statistics  and  things  of  that  sort. 

But  the  Council  was  farsighted.  It  saw  the  population  problem  shaping  up 
as  a  major  issue  with  which  the  nations  of  the  world  would  have  to  cope,  if  they 
were  to  achieve  the  goal  of  satisfactory  conditions  of  life  for  all  the  peoples 
that  is  written  into  the  Charter  of  tlie  United  Nations. 

Now,  of  course,  the  situation  is  very  different.  Everybody  is  talking  about 
the  "population  explosion"  and  blaming  it  for  almost  every  kind  of  trouble  from 
traffic  jams  to  the  high  cost  of  groceries.  American  assemblies  are  meeting  all 
over  the  United  States  to  discuss  its  implications  for  national  policy.  Although 
most  people  still  have  never  heard  of  demography,  I  am  sure  population  problems 
have  definitely  been  impressed  on  the  public  consciousness  and  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  governments  throughout  the  world. 

In  1962  for  the  first  time  the  population  question  came  up  for  full-dress  debate 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and  it  was  apparent  that  a  large 
number  of  the  member  states  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions facing  the  United  Nations  at  present.  The  work  of  the  Population  Com- 
mission has  been  responsible  in  considerable  measure  for  this  awakening  of 
attention  to  a  fundamental  issue. 

What  actually  is  the  Population  Commission?  It  is  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  18  member  states,  these  states  being  elected  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  for  4-year  terms  subject  to  reelection.  Six  members  have 
always  been  reelected ;  namely,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ukrain- 
ian SSR,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  China.  The  Commission  meets  once 
every  2  years  and  will  hold  its  next  session  in  1965.  Its  function  is  to  formulate 
the  wishes  of  the  member  states  with  regard  to  the  policy  and  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  relating  to  population  questions.  The  Commission  reports  its 
recommendations  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which  ordinarily  endorses 
them,  and  then  the  execution  is  up  to  the  Secretary  General,  meaning  mostly  my 
colleagues  in  the  Population  Branch. 

From  the  beginning  the  Population  Commission  has  been  concerned  chiefly 
with  an  effort  to  develop  and  disseminate  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to 
population  and  connected  problems  so  as  to  strengthen  the  basis  for  decisions  by 
the  governments  on  questions  of  national  policy  and  action  programs  in  this 
sphere.  The  activities  it  has  sponsored  with  this  general  aim  in  view  I  would 
like  to  sum  up  for  you  very  briefly  under  six  headings. 

The  first  heading  is  research  of  broad  international  scope  on  the  trends  and 
characteristics  of  population,  the  factors  that  affect  its  changes,  and  the  social 
and  economic  consequences  of  population  trends. 

In  the  17  years  of  the  Population  Commission's  existence,  the  staff  assigned  to 
carry  out  this  work  has  produced  a  number  of  highly  regarded  research  reports. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  a  report  under  the  title  "The  Determinants  and 
Consequences  of  Population  Trends"  which  was  published  in  1953.  This  is  a 
summary  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  this  general  field  as  represented  by  the 
findings  of  studies  carried  out  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  reported  in 
different  languages.  One  of  the  principal  items  of  work  on  our  hands  at  this 
moment  is  a  revision  of  this  publication,  bringing  it  up  to  date.  We  hope  to 
complete  this  in  1966. 

Another  of  our  research  activities  consists  in  making  worldwide  surveys  of 
different  aspects  of  the  population  situation  and  prospects  in  the  world.     We  have 
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issued  a  report  on  such  a  survey  of  mortality  conditions,  and  we  have  just  com- 
pleted for  publication  a  report  on  a  survey  of  the  world's  situation  with  respect 
to  fertility.  The  staff  is  now  beginning  to  work  on  a  survey  of  the  growth  of  the 
urban  and  the  rural  poi>ulation  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  will  show 
the  dimensions  of  a  problem  which  is  plaguing  almost  all  the  developing  coun- 
tries:  the  problem  of  massive  and  increasing  population  movements  from  the 
countryside,  crowding  into  the  cities. 

The  second  heading  is  the  making  of  estimates  and  forecasts  of  population,  in 
the  world  and  in  its  various  parts.  Just  now  several  members  of  our  staff  are 
working  on  a  new  series  of  world  population  estimates  and  forecasts  up  to  the 
year  2000  for  the  world  as  a  w'hole  and  different  regions  and  for  each  country 
which  we  hope  to  publish  in  a  couple  of  months.  We  also  prepare  technical 
reports  on  the  methodology  of  demographic  studies,  population  analyses,  esti- 
mates, and  forecasts.  We  do  this  as  an  aid  to  the  government  agencies  and  uni- 
versities and  others  that  are  interested  in  developing  population  studies  in  the 
different  countries. 

The  next  heading  is  "Training."  Under  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
programs  we  help  to  train  personnel  from  the  less  developed  countries  for 
research  in  demography.  We  contribute  to  the  support  of  three  regional  centers 
for  training  and  research  in  demography — one  for  Latin  America  which  is  located 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  one  for  northern  Africa  in  Cairo,  and  one  for  the  region  of  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  in  Bombay.  We  are  now  making  plans  for  establishing  another 
such  center  in  Dakar  and  one  for  the  Central  American  region  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica.  Technical  assistance  is  also  given  to  governments  upon  their  request  in 
the  fomi  of  advisory  services  of  experts  for  national  programs  and  projects  of 
research  and  training  in  demography. 

Finally,  the  United  Nations  sponsors  conferences  on  population  problems. 
A  major  undertiiking  under  this  heading  was  an  Asian  population  conference 
which  was  held  last  December  in  India,  and  we're  now  hard  at  work  on  making 
the  preparations  for  a  worldwide  population  conference  w^hich  will  be  held  in 
Belgrade  next  year.  This  will  be  a  major  interdisciplinary  scientific  confer- 
ence, a  meeting  for  exi>erts  from  all  over  the  world  to  exchange  views  and 
experience  relating  to  population  problems  and  population  studies. 

All  in  all  the  Population  Commission's  work  has  done  quite  a  lot  in  the 
course  of  the  years  to  make  the  governments  and  the  public  aware  of  the 
importance  of  population  problems  and  to  help  them  to  understand  these  prob- 
lems better.  The  very  existence  of  this  Commission,  symbolizing  as  it  does  the 
common  interest  of  the  nations  in  these  problems,  has  itself  been  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  this  awareness  and  this  interest. 

Many  people  are  not  satisfied  with  all  this.  They  want  to  see  the  United 
Nations  take  some  kind  of  action  aimed  directly  at  curbing  the  growth  of 
population  in  the  world.  The  Secretary  General  gets  letters  from  people  all 
over  the  world  urging  him  to  do  something  to  promote  birth  control.  One  man 
wrote  that  the  Population  Commission  was  about  as  useful  as  a  city  fire 
department  that  would  spend  all  its  time  doing  research  on  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  fires. 

More  and  more  of  the  governments  of  member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
have  been  taking  this  kind  of  view  in  recent  years,  advocating  an  all-out  inter- 
national effort  under  the  U.N.  and  the  World  Ht>alth  Organizatinn  to  promote 
birth  control  by  popular  education  and  by  pro\'ision  of  advice  and  materials  to 
couples  who  wish  to  limit  their  families,  and  a  large-scale  program  of  technical 
assistance  for  national  government  programs  in  this  sphere.  So  far  these 
ideas  have  not  gained  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  national  delegations. 

The  prevailing  view  in  the  General  Assembly  and  other  U.N.  bodies  up  to  this 
time  has  been  that  the  United  Nations  should  not  take  any  i>osition  on  ques- 
tions of  national  jwpulation  policy,  that  it  should  be  left  strictly  to  each  gov- 
ernment to  decide  its  own  policy  in  this  sphere  and  to  take  such  action,  if  any, 
as  the  government  considers  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
national  birth  rate  and  the  national  population  trend.  I  expect  this  view  will 
continue  to  prevail,  because  population  policy  is  so  intimately  related  to  the 
very  life  of  a  nation,  not  to  mention  the  strongly  held  religious  views  on  which 
it  impinges. 

At  the  present  time  the  debates  in  the  United  Nations  meetings  concerned 
with  these  matters  are  centered  on  more  narrowly  limited  proposals  for  extend- 
ing U.N.  activities  connected  with  population  control  efforts.     One  of  the  ques- 
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tions  that  is  under  debate  is  whether  techiiical  assistance  for  national  birth 
control  activities  should  be  granted  to  governments  which  request  it  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  WHO.  The  delegates  of  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  idea  on  the  ground  that  the  technical 
assistance  programs,  being  as  they  are  a  common  undertaking  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization,  should  not  include  any  activities  which  many  of  the 
member  states  would  regard  as  morally  reprehensible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proponents  argue  that  to  refuse  such  assistance  to  a  government  that  requests 
it  is  tantamount  to  imposing  a  foreign  moral  and  religious  code  on  the  nation 
concerned. 

This  question  was  debated  at  great  length  in  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
1962  session,  and  the  result  was  inconclusive  in  the  sense  that  there  was  no 
clear  majority  either  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  technical  assistance  being 
granted  in  this  field  if  a  government  should  request  it.  But  at  a  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  was  unanimous  support  for  a  regional  program  of  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  for  national  programs  of  birth  control  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  plans  for  such  a  regional  program  on  a  modest  scale  are  now 
being  drawn  up. 

The  question  of  United  Nations  policy  in  a  broader  sense  in  this  matter  may 
again  come  under  discussion  at  this  year's  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
when  we  will  present  the  report  of  an  inquiry  which  we  have  been  requested 
by  the  Assembly  itself  to  carry  out,  an  inquiry  among  the  governments  of  the 
member  states  with  regard  to  their  views  on  national  population  problems  and 
iwlicies. 

Whatever  the  General  Assembly  may  decide  the  United  Nations  should  do 
and  whatever  bilateral  or  other  arrangements  for  international  cooperation 
may  be  made  outside  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  evident  that 
the  solution  of  the  world's  population  problems  will  depend  essentially  on  the 
collective  will  of  the  hundreds  and  millions  of  individual  families  all  over  the 
world,  because  even  the  most  authoritarian  governments  have  hesitated  as  yet 
to  try  to  dictate  to  their  subjects  how  many  children  they  should  have. 

At  this  point  I  would  wish  to  emphasize  a  point  which  I  feel  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly :  that  whatever  the  governments  and  the  United  Nations 
might  try  to  do  about  it,  the  "population  explosion"  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  in  the  future.  There  are  going  to  be  great  many  more  people  in  the 
world,  particulai'ly  in  the  less  developed  countries,  and  great  efforts  are  going 
to  be  requir-ed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  these  people,  or  we  risk  the  danger  of 
another  kind  of  explosion. 

For  a  global  comparison,  if  we  consider  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  North 
America.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  as  the  world's  economically  advanced 
regions,  and  if  we  take  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  as  the  economically  re- 
tarded regions,  although  there  are  some  exceptions,  of  course,  in  this  respect,  we 
can  make  the  following  general  observation. 

The  advanced  regions  have  about  30  percent  of  the  world's  inhabitants,  and 
they  got  only  about  20  percent  of  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  last 
decade,  the  19.50's.  The  economically  retarded  regions  with  70  percent  of  the 
population  got  80  percent  of  the  increase.  In  absolute  numbers  the  world  popu- 
lation is  now  increasing  by  about  1.200,000  a  week,  200,000  a  week  being  added  to 
the  population  in  the  advanced  regions,  a  million  a  week  in  the  retarded  regions. 
The  increase  in  the  retarded  regions  between  now  and  the  first  of  July  will  be 
more  than  the  present  total  population  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

I've  mentioned  that  part  of  the  work  of  my  oflSce  in  the  U.N.  Secretariat  is  to 
make  estimates  of  future  population  for  the  world  and  each  coimtry.  As  a  basis 
for  our  calculations  we  are  assuming  that  a  general  trend  of  decreasing  birth 
rate  is  likely  to  begin  fairly  soon  in  many  parts  of  the  world  where  birth  rates 
are  now  high,  like  India.  There  are  several  reasons  for  expecting  that  this  is 
likely  to  happen.  For  one  thing,  several  countries,  including  India,  China, 
Pakistan,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  now  have  government-supported  pro- 
grams to  encourage  birth  control  in  one  form  or  another.  The  number  of  coiin- 
tries  having  such  programs  as  a  part  of  official  government  policy  has  been  in- 
creasing in  the  last  few  years.  There  is  also  a  growing  movement  of  privately 
sponsored  activities  along  this  line  in  other  countries,  many  of  them  with  more 
or  less  substantial  government  support.    It  is  true  that  the  effects  on  the  birth 
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rates  are  not  very  noticeable  as  yet,  but  conditions  in  the  future  are  likely  to  be 
more  favorable  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

Progress  in  economic  development,  industrial  development,  urbanization,  and 
especially  in  education,  tends  to  create  a  social  and  economic  environment  that 
IS  conducive  to  the  acceptance  of  the  smaller  family  idea.  Psychological  reper- 
cussions of  the  decreasing  death  rates  may  also  work  in  this  direction,  that  is 
parents  may  be  more  ready  to  limit  the  number  of  births  when  they  come  to 
realize  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  used  to  be,  to  give  birth  to  many 
children  in  order  to  assure  that  a  certain  number  would  survive.  And  also 
the  rising  pressure  of  population  density  and  the  shortage  of  land  in  the  most 
crowded  countries  might  also  be  a  factor  that  would  motivate  the  people  to  cut 
down  the  birth  rate.  But  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
developed  countries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  where  the  birth  rate  has  decreased 
in  the  past  suggests  that  after  a  downward  trend  of  birth  rate  begins,  it  is  likely 
to  take  a  long  time  to  make  the  transition  from  a  high  level  to  a  moderate  or 
low  level,  and  so  the  population  would  go  on  increasing  at  a  high  rate  for 
many  years. 

In  our  forecast  for  India  we  make  the  assumption  that  the  birth  rate  will 
begin  to  decrease  appreciably  during  the  next  few  years  and  that  it  will  be 
cut  in  half  in  30  years'  time.  This  is  about  lialf  the  time  it  took  to  cut  the 
birth  rate  of  the  United  States  in  half,  but  in  the  meantime  the  death  rate 
in  India  can  also  be  expected  to  be  reduced  very  much.  And  so,  according  to  our 
calculations,  it  will  probably  be  at  least  20  more  years  before  India's  popula- 
tion growth  would  begin  to  slacken  noticeably.  (The  present  estimated  growth 
rate  of  population  of  India  is  roughly  double  that  of  Europe.) 

We  estimate  that  India's  population  may  rise  from  about  425  million  in- 
habitants at  the  census  of  1961  to  some  900  million  by  the  year  2000  in  spite 
of  the  assumption  which  we  are  making,  that  the  birth  rate  will  shortly  begin 
to  decrease. 

For  China,  where  we  make  a  similar  assumption  about  the  birth  rate  in  the 
future,  .582  million  people  were  reported  at  the  census  of  195.3,  and  we  esti- 
mate that  this  may  rise  above  1.300  million  by  the  year  2000. 

For  the  total  of  less  developed  regions  ;  that  is,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
we  expect  a  population  increase  of  about  125  percent  in  the  40  years  from  1960 
to  2000,  allowing  for  decreases  of  the  birth  rate  beginning  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  at  one  time  or  another  during  that  period.  For  the  more  de- 
veloped regions,  on  the  other  hand,  during  this  same  period,  our  estimate  is  an 
increase  of  only  55  percent,  less  than  half  that  of  the  less  developed  regions. 

In  the  total  increase  of  the  world's  population,  which  we  estimate  will  be 
some  3  billion  for  the  40-year  period  1960  to  2000,  the  share  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged  regions  wiU  be  approximately  85  percent,  and  about  15  percent  of 
the  increase  will  probably  accrue  to  the  developed  regions.  Now  this  difference 
in  the  growth  of  population  between  the  more  developed  and  the  less  developed 
countries,  between  the  "have"  and  the  "have-not"  nations  is  the  crux  of  the 
world's  population  problem.  The  largest  population  increases  are  taking  place 
in  the  very  regions  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  even 
the  present  inhabitants.  As  the  saying  goes,  "the  rich  get  richer,  and  the  poor 
get  children,"  and  this  state  of  affairs  is  bound  to  continue  for  a  long  time  in  the 
world,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  promote  the  birth  control  movement. 

The  economics  of  population  growth  is  a  complex  question.  It  has  to  be 
studied  with  regard  t^  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  country.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Srl^s  it  is  an  open  question,  in  my  opinion,  whether  the 
prosperity  of  our  economy  would  be  helped  or  hindered  in  the  present  circum- 
stances if  our  birth  rate  were  reduced.  As  regards  the  economically  less  devel- 
oped countries,  on  the  other  hand,  most  experts  now  agree  that  with  few 
exceptions,  the  present  high  rates  of  population  increase  are  making  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  their  economic  advancement. 

It  is  true  enough  that  with  every  new  mouth  God  sends  a  pair  of  hands,  but 
what  the  hands  can  produce  is  limited  without  adequate  material  and  equipment 
to  work  with  and  without  adequate  education  and  training  and  productive  skills. 
Shortage  of  capital,  shortage  of  develoi>ed  resources,  shortage  of  education, 
shortage  of  skills  are  the  basic  economic  handicaps  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  rapid  population  growth  makes  these  handicaps  all  the  more  difficult 
to  overcome. 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  In  Egypt,  the  project  of  the  high  dam  on  the 
Nile  River  at  Aswan  provides  a  striking  example  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
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ahead  economically  in  a  poor  country  where  the  jwpulation  is  multiplying  at  a 
rapid  rate.  As  you  know,  this  is  a  huge  dam  being  built  with  the  help  of  a  large 
loan  and  a  lot  of  technical  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  purposes  of 
irrigation  and  hydroelectric  power.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  site 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  And  after  a  tour  of  the  mammoth  construction 
work,  I  should  say  easily  the  noisiest  project  going  on  anywhere  in  the  world, 
our  guide  took  us  into  the  comparatively  quiet  interior  of  a  building  to  see  a 
model  showing  how  it  would  all  look  when  it  was  finished.  The  guide  ex- 
plained that  it  would  take  10  years  to  complete  the  dam  and  all  the  connected 
irrigation  canals  and  so  forth,  and  that  one  of  the  results  would  be  to  increase 
the  area  of  Egypt's  agricultural  land  by  one-third.  As  he  spoke,  an  Egyptian 
demographer  in  our  party  touched  my  arm  and  whispered,  "Yes,  but  in  the  10 
years  it  takes  to  build  this  dam  our  population  will  increase  by  more  than  one- 
third." 

Looking  at  the  prospects  for  the  next  30  or  40  years  I  personally  am  not  too 
much  worried  about  the  threat  of  mass  starvation,  of  people  dying  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  due  to  a  population  outgrowing  possibilities  of  food  production. 
I  know  that  such  a  danger  does  exist  in  some  of  the  most  crowded  countries 
like  Egypt,  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and  some  others.  But  I  feel  fairly 
confident  that  wholesale  disaster  of  this  kind  can  be  averted.  It  should  be 
possible  to  avert  it  by  continuing  national  efforts  and  by  international  coopera- 
tion for  improving  efficiency  in  agriculture  and  for  sharing  food  resources  when 
famine  does  strike. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  world  cannot  afford  to  let  nations  starve,  and  I 
believe  this  is  true,  but  the  population  problem  will  not  be  solved  just  by  making 
bare  necessities  of  life  available  for  increasing  numbers  of  people.  It  is  not 
enough  to  keep  up  with  population  growth.  It  is  imperative  to  get  ahead  and 
to  get  ahead  fast,  fast  enough  to  make  some  visible  improvement  in  the  lot  of 
the  underprivileged  nations  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  if  we  want  to 
avoid  another  kind  of  disaster.  The  time  is  past  when  miserable  poverty  of 
nations  was  tolerated  by  the  world,  when  disadvantaged  peoples  were  not  their 
own  masters,  and  when  they  were  too  ignorant  to  realize  how  poor  they  were 
in  comparison  with  other  nations.  In  the  future,  persistence  of  such  great 
differences  in  the  conditions  of  life  as  now  exist  will  become  more  and  more 
incompatible  with  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  nations. 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  dimensions  of  the  world  population  problem  are 
enormous.  A  tolerably  satisfactory  solution  for  the  next  few  decades  will 
require  efforts,  national  efforts  and  international  cooperation,  on  a  scale  that 
has  not  as  yet  been  contemplated.  We  are  only  now  beginning  to  get  some 
measure  of  the  possible  magnitude  of  these  needs  from  the  research  that  is  being 
done  at  the  United  Nations  in  connection  with  the  development  decade  program. 
We  have  begun  with  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  investment  in  new  housing  con- 
struction in  the  less-developed  countries  that  will  be  needed  in  the  next  years 
to  keep  up  with  the  population  growth  and  at  the  same  time  make  some  progress 
in  reducing  the  huge  backlogs  of  deficiency  of  housing  that  exist  in  the  less- 
developed  regions,  and  we  find  that  the  magnitude  of  the  investments  required 
for  this  objective  is  staggering. 

As  our  resources  permit  we  plan  to  extend  this  kind  of  research  into  the  needs 
for  investments  in  educational  programs,  in  health  facilities  and  in  other  fields. 
But  it  is  already  apparent,  at  least  to  me,  that  when  we  come  to  the  end  of 
this  development  decade  in  1970,  and  when  we  check  the  accomplishments,  we 
are  going  to  find  that  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  little  more  than  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  population  increase  in  the  majority  of  the  developing  countries. 
To  get  ahead  in  this  race  and  eventually  to  solve  this  huge  problem  is  going 
to  take  a  new  conception  of  national  self-interest  and  a  new  conception  of  the 
responsibilities  of  nations  for  concerted  cooperative  effort. 


Discussion  Agenda 
population  growth  in  the  united  states 

First  session  (S  hours) 

1.  What  are  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  since  World  War  II?     (For  example,  the  size  of 
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families  in  the  working  class  is  continuing  to  decline  toward  the  middle-class 
norm,  while  the  increase  is  occuri-ing  because  of  the  number  of  third  and  fourth 
order  births  in  middle-class  families.) 

2.  In  what  respects  is  our  postwar  national  resurgence  in  population  growth 
(a)  beneficial?  (b)  harmful?  (Consequences  should  be  considered  with  respect 
to  the  amenities  of  life,  as  well  as  the  sheer  necessities. ) 

3.  What  amenities  of  life  have  we  already  lost  as  a  result  of  the  size  of  our 
population? 

4.  In  view  of  the  population  prospect  what  should  U.S.  policy  be  in  respect 
to  natural  resources?  (Including  such  things  as  open  space  within  cities,  wild- 
erness areas,  lakes  and  rivers,  parks,  etc.,  as  well  as  coal,  iron,  etc.) 

5.  To  what  extent  can  the  apparent  negative  results  of  population  growth 
be  attributed  to  lack  of  planning  instead  of  the  sheer  pressures  of  numbers? 
(For  example,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  space  based  on  a  lot  and  yard  for 
every  family,  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  high-density  housing. ) 

Second  session  {3  hours) 

1.  What  are  the  implications  of  viewing  the  United  States  as  an  interacting 
demographic  unit? 

2.  How  much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  maturing  of  our  postwar 
babies  as  a  factor  in  unemployment  in  the  sixties?  What  are  its  policy 
implications? 

3.  Can  we  in  the  near  future  anticipate  a  decline  in  per  capita  real  income 
as  a  result  of  population  increasing  faster  than  economic  production? 

4.  To  what  extent  should  relatively  affluent  families  pay  attention  to  limiting 
the  number  of  their  children  in  light  of  the  growth  of  population  in  the  United 
States?  (It  is  actually  the  increase  here  that  is  producing  the  overall  increase 
in  U.S.  population,  although  this  might  be  balanced  out  if  working-class  and 
poverty  families  were  brought  to  continue  the  decrease  in  family  size. ) 

5.  Should  information  and  services  on  birth  control  be  made  available  by 
public  as  well  as  private  agencies  to  assist  the  lower  income  and  disadvantaged 
groups  to  regulate  their  birtlis? 

6.  Should  we  remove  the  income  tax  exemption  for  children  at  some  point 
in  the  increasing  size  of  a  family?  And  perhaps  even  tax  more  heavily  if  the 
number  of  children  goes  beyond  a  certain  point? 

7.  Should  any  changes  be  made  in  U.S.  immigration  policy? 

8.  In  view  of  our  answers  to  the  foregoing,  should  the  United  States  have 
an  explicit  domestic  iwpulation  policy?  If  so,  what  should  be  its  chief 
ingredients  ? 

WORLD  POPULATION  POLICY 

Third  session  (3  hours) 

1.  In  considering  our  policy  toward  world  population  problems,  what  emphasis 
should  we  place  on  the  relation  of  population  growth  to :  (a)  economic  develop- 
ment; (&)  orderly  social  progress  ;  (c)  international  peace? 

2.  What  principles  should  we  support  on  the  following  as  related  to  world 
population  problems:  (a)  international  migration;  (&)  international  trade; 
(c)  international  investment ;  (d)  world  natural  resources? 

3.  In  view  of  our  answers  to  1  and  2,  what  should  be  the  position  of  the 
United  States  regarding  present  and  prospective  rates  of  world  population 
growth  ? 

4.  What  role  should  we  recommend  for  the  United  Nations  and  ite  si)eciaLized 
agencies  in  respect  to  the  world  population  prospect? 

U.S.  POLICY  AND  THE  NEWLY  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

Fourth  session  (3  hours) 

1.  What  bearing  should  the  relationship  between  population  growth  and 
economic  development  have  on  our  policy  toward  the  newly  developing  nations? 

2.  Should  the  United  States  extend  assistance  to  less  develoi>ed  nations,  at 
their  request,  in  projects  and  programs  which  they  initiate  to  promote  the 
purposive  regulation  of  fertility  and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  voluntary 
limitation  of  births? 

3.  Taking  account  of  the  special  interest  of  the  United  S'tates  in  Latin 
America  and  the  urgency  of  population  problems  in  many  Latin  American 
countries,  should  we  increase  our  assistance — either  through  governmental 
action  or  through  private  agencies?    If  so,  what  means  can  we  recommend? 
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Assembly   Report 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion  the  participants  in  the  Wingspread 
Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma  reviewed  as  a  group  the 
following  statement.  Although  there  was  general  agreement  on 
the  final  report,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  every  participant 
necessarily  subscribes  to  every  recommendation 

PREFACE 

We,  the  student  representatives  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest, 
have  been  asked  to  formulate  a  policy  upon  the  population  dilemma.  We  should 
like  it  understood  that  this  formulation  has  been  reached  with  access  to  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  material — material  which  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  population  crisis  which  demands  preventive  action. 

Population  projections  can  be  frightening.  Carried  too  far,  they  may  become 
misleading.  We  are  skeptical  about  long-range  demographic  predictions.  The 
postwar  growth  of  population  was  not  foreseen  by  demogi'aphers  before  World 
War  II.  The  complexity  of  factors  affecting  population  makes  predictions 
hazardous.  Therefore,  we  are  loath  to  panic,  reluctant  to  accept  others'  for- 
mulations of  the  dilemma,  and  hesitant  to  recommend  policy  ourselves.  Never- 
theless, accepting  the  predictions  of  the  short-term  demographic  consequences 
of  population  increase,  we  have  reached  substantial  agreement  on  the  statement 
which  follows. 

POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  growth  of  the  population  is  a  consequence  of  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths.  Although  the  birth  rate  was  higher  during  the  entire  postwar  period 
than  during  the  depth  of  the  depression,  it  was  not  the  size  of  the  birth  rate 
alone,  but  the  gap  between  a  moderate  birth  rate  and  a  low,  fairly  stable  death 
rate  of  the  world's  fourth  largest  population,  that  created  an  annual  boom  of 
3  to  4  million  babies.  This  growth  has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  has  been  concentrated  in  rural  areas  such  as 
Appalachia,  in  certain  urban  lower  socioeconomic  status  groups,  and  in  well- 
to-do  suburban  families  that  value  three  or  four  children. 

The  growth  has  altered  the  age  distribution  of  the  American  population, 
increasing  the  numbers  who  are  of  school  age,  the  women  who  are  entering  the 
childbearing  period,  and  young  adults  entering  the  labor  market.  The  low 
mortality  rate  has  increased  the  numbers  who  survive  to  an  old  age.  The  in- 
crease in  absolute  numbers  has  been  very  large — 30  million  from  1950  to  1960, 
although  the  rate  of  increase  is  just  average  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  number  of  very  large  families  has  actually  decreased  and  the 
relationship  between  income  and  family  size  is  no  longer  clearly  an  inverse  one. 
At  all  social  levels  the  rates  of  natural  increase  are  tending  toward  uniformity. 

Whether  conditions  in  a  society  are  to  be  viewed  as  desirable  or  undesirable, 
beneficial  or  harmful,  positive  or  negative,  must  be  determined  in  the  light 
of  the  society's  values  and  goals.  The  one  thing  the  participants  can  be  sure 
of  is  that  the  values  of  Americans  are  heterogeneous,  including  the  Americans 
at  the  Wingspread  Assembly. 

Benefits  of  population  groivth. — Benefits  suggested  by  members  of  the  assem- 
bly include: 

1.  A  larger  labor  force. 

2.  A  larger  number  of  gifted  i)eople. 

3.  A  larger  economic  output. 

4.  An  expanding  market  for  essential  consumers'  goods. 

5.  An  incentive  to  study  population  numbers  and  human  reproduction. 
Detriments    of    population    groivth. — Detriments    suggested    by    members    of 

the  assembly  include : 

1.  An  intensification  of  urban  community  problems. 

2.  A  lowered  quality  of  education  because  educational  personnel  and  facilities 
increase  more  slowly  than  students. 

3.  An  increasing  number  of  juvenile  delinquents,  even  if  the  rate  of  delin- 
quency remains  the  same. 

4.  A  larger  number  of  aged  and  young  dependents. 

5.  A  greater  problem  in  providing  minimum  standard  housing,  a  problem  that 
has  eluded  solution  even  when  it  was  smaller. 
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6.  More  pressure  on  fiuite  natural  resources  and  more  difficult  proltlems  of 
salvaging  reusable  resources. 

7.  Increased  unemployment  if  the  labor  force  expands  more  rapidly  than 
jobs. 

Both  henefits  and  detriments. — The  following  effects  were  suggested  l)v  the 
members  of  the  assembly  as  both  benefits  and  detriments  : 

1.  A  more  elaborate  division  of  labor  and  greater  specialization. 

2.  Intensified  competition  for  jobs. 

3.  Increased  Government  services. 

Because  of  population  growth,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  amenities  of  life 
have  been  lost,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  just  what  the  amenities  of  life 
really  are  and  whether  any  of  these  have  actually  been  lost  as  the  result  of 
the  size  of  the  population.  It  is  suggested  that  while  some  classes  and  groups 
may  be  deprived  of  certain  amenities  due  to  population  size,  other  groui)s  may  be 
experiencing  these  for  the  first  time.  These  changes  may  be  more  a  result 
of  population  redistribution,  especially  urbanization,  than  "of  total  population 
size.  There  has  been  a  large  movement  of  population  out  of  the  South  and 
out  of  the  rural  areas  into  the  metropolitan  centers  of  the  North,  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  Far  West. 

Most  of  the  detriments  suggested  are  related  to  urbanization.  Congestion 
and  overcrowding  result  in  such  things  as  inferior  education,  traffic  problems, 
and  water  and  air  pollution.  Overcrowding  may  be  responsible  for  an  increase 
in  problems  of  mental  health.  Increases  in  the  size  of  lower  socioeconomic  groups 
necessitate  expanded  Government  welfare  programs,  and  this  in  turn  leads  to 
higher  taxation. 

Negative  results  of  population  growth  in  the  United  States  have  resulted 
in  part  from  the  sheer  pressures  of  numbers  and  in  part  from  lack  of  planning. 
Lack  of  planning  exists  on  both  the  personal  and  official  level.  Many  jjeople 
do  not  feel  that  the  population  problem  concerns  them  as  individuals.  Other 
couples,  however,  do  plan  the  size  of  their  families,  although  these  plans  are 
often  made  without  concern  for  their  impact  on  society.  For  some  segments  of 
the  population  the  desired  family  size  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  significant  rate 
of  growth.  Thus,  even  with  individual  planning,  population  growth  may 
continue. 

Relatively  affluent  families  should  be,  and  probably  are,  aware  of  the  popula- 
tion situation  and  are  able  to  plan  their  family  size.  Family  size  for  such 
parents  should  be  limited  by  their  ability  to  support  and  educate  the  children 
they  produce.  Such  families  may  need  to  be  convinced  that  the  social  costs  of 
larger  families  may  outweigh  any  personal  satisfaction  derived  from  having 
more  children.  Although  much  of  the  present  increase  is  due  to  increased  family 
size  among  middle-class  parents,  some  participants  feel  that  this  is  not  a  major 
problem  in  the  overall  population  picture. 

The  negative  results  of  population  growth  generate  new  means  of  social  con- 
trol as  man  seeks  to  adapt  to  new,  challenging,  and  often  threatening  situations 
caused  by  crowding.  LTnfortunately,  planning  and  adopting  new  ways  of  living 
and  of  organizing  life  are  often  slow  in  occurring.  Events  move  ahead  of  plans. 
Up  until  now,  the  U.S.  Government  has  not  proposed  any  control  of  U.S.  popula- 
tion or  established  a  planning  agency  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  population 
growth.  President  Kennedy's  warning  at  a  1963  press  conference  about  the 
severity  of  population  growth  was  the  first  issued  by  an  American  President. 
The  time  for  a  more  active  role  by  Government  may  now  be  approaching. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  the  participants  that  population  growth  is  not 
an  urgent  problem  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  In  the  light  of 
demographic  predictions,  however,  it  seems  advisable  to  initiate  a  population 
policy.  Such  policy  should  be  based  on  the  concepts  of  voluntary  i)articipation, 
recognition  of  individual  values,  increased  research  on  fertility  control  methods, 
and  careful  considerations  of  legalizing  abortion  and  sterilization.  The  moral 
issues  of  these  latter  procedures  must  be  weighed  against  the  problems  of  having 
unwanted  children  and  children  whose  parents  cannot  adequately  provide  for 
them. 

Educational  programs  should  be  established  to  develop  awareness  of  population 
growth  potential  and  its  inherent  problems.  These  programs  should  include 
family  planning  information,  specific  birth  control  information,  and  informa- 
tion about  the  implications  of  large  families. 

The  participants  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  birth  control  in- 
formation should  be  made  available  by  public  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  those 
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unable  to  obtain  such  information  and  assistance  from  private  sources.  Public 
education  should  make  all  classes  aware  of  the  advantages  of  birth  control. 
Opposition  to  the  proposition  of  making  birth  control  information  generally 
available  to  the  public  is  raised  by  some  participants  on  the  grounds  of  moral 
commitment  and  social  implications  of  premarital  relationships. 

In  establishing  population  policy,  extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  deciding 
criteria  and  method.s.  It  may  be  that  U.S.  action  or  inaction  along  these  lines 
will  have  a  far-reaching  impact  on  nations  characterized  by  a  serious  population 
problem. 

Natural  resources  policy. — As  the  population  of  the  United  States  changes, 
demands  on  the  types  of  resources  change,  calling  for  a  constant  reevaluation 
of  natural  resources  with  respect  to  consumption.  Policies  in  regard  to  natural 
resources  must  be  established  in  order  to  minimize  waste.  Greater  investment 
in  research  and  in  technological  developments  is  needed  to  make  use  of  un- 
tapped resources  and  to  discover  substitutes  for  depleted  resources.  The  United 
States  must  maintain  its  world  trade  and  investment  system  in  order  to  meet 
deficits  in  its  own  natural  resources.  Land  for  future  agricultural  production 
must  be  conserved  and  new  sources  of  energy  must  be  found.  The  rationing  of 
certain  resources  may  become  a  necessity.  There  should  be  programs  to  con- 
serve scenic  areas  for  future  generations  and  perhaps  the  acceptance  of  over- 
crowding in  some  areas  to  preserve  open  areas,  wilderness  areas,  and  parks. 

Economic  policy. — The  postwar  baby  boom  accentuates  problems  of  economic 
and  educational  institutions  by  requiring  a  greater  expansion  of  the  economy  to 
create  jobs  for  those  entering  the  labor  force,  and  by  requiring  an  expansion 
and  improvement  in  education  that  will  prepare  people  for  job.s.  The  higher 
rates  of  unemployment  among  youth  call  for  different  programs  from  those  that 
may  be  effective  in  dealing  with  chronic  unemployment  among  older  workers. 

Investment  in  education  at  all  levels.  Government-sponsored  work  programs 
and  technical  training  programs  are  proposals  directly  focused  on  these  postwar 
babies.  Adoption  of  a  35-hour  week  and  accelerated  construction  of  housing 
are  proposals  that  focus  on  the  economy,  and  on  expanding  the  number  of  jobs. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  decline  in  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States 
as  a  consequence  of  population  growth  outstripping  economic  production.  Popu- 
lation growth  may  decelerate,  and  efforts  to  accelerate  economic  expansion  may 
succeed.  An  economy  that  expands  sufficiently  to  create  full  employment  and 
that  continues  the  trend  toward  automation  will  probably  increase  its  gross 
national  product  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  basic  problem  here  is  economic, 
rather  than  demographic.  At  present,  existing  plants  and  labor  are  not  fully 
utilized ;  expansion  is  not  occurring  to  the  extent  that  economic  resources  would 
permit.  The  large  number  of  Americans  existing  in  poverty  creates  little  effec- 
tive consumer  demand. 

Participants  discussed  the  possibility  of  regulating  birth  by  removing  the  in- 
come tax  exemption  at  some  point  in  the  increasing  size  of  a  family,  and,  per- 
haps, even  taxing  more  heavily  if  the  number  of  children  increases  beyond  a 
certain  point.  It  is  felt  by  most  that  penalties  for  large  families  should  not  be 
imposed  by  canceling  income  tax  exemptions.  Many  families  can  support  a  large 
number  of  children.  Poor  families  are  not  able  to  bear  a  financial  penalty  for 
large  families.  Also,  income  tax  exemption  is  not  the  reason  that  people  have 
children,  and  the  removal  of  this  exemption  would  probably  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  family  size.  A  few  participants  feel  that  such  measures  might  be 
justified  if  the  situation  becomes  really  critical. 

Immigration  policy. — The  participants  feel  that  immigration  under  careful 
control  and  regulation  should  be  continued,  at  least  until  such  time  arrives  when 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  detriment.  At  the  present  time,  the  influx  of  immigrants 
is  not  large  enough  to  have  much  effect  on  U.S.  population  growth. 

The  current  policy  should  be  modified.  Changes  in  immigration  policy  should 
be  related  to  quality  rather  than  quantity.  The  quota  system,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  discriminatory  insofar  as  it  is  based  on  irrelevant  criteria  such  as  skin  color, 
rather  than  exclusively  on  criteria  of  educational  levels,  skills,  and  health  (physi- 
cal and  mental).  The  quota  system  should  be  flexible,  taking  into  consideration 
varying  economic  conditions. 

Participants  agree  that  international  migration  is  not  a  means  for  resolving 
the  problem  of  world  population  growth,  although  it  may  alleviate  local  popula- 
tion pressures.     There  are  no  longer  great  empty  spaces  to  which  people  may 
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move.     Resettlement  costs  and  assimilation  problems  are  likely  to  outweigh  any 
small  benefits  from  this  type  of  population  movement. 

International  migration  should  be  discouraged  if  it  drains  away  talent  from 
developing  areas  and  be  encouraged  if  it  attracts  trained  manpower  to  developing 
areas.  The  United  Nations  should  play  a  coordinating  and  advisory  role  with 
respect  to  international  migration  ix)licies. 

WORLD  POPULATION  POLICY 

Since  AVorld  War  II,  population  growth  has  become  a  matter  of  worldwide 
concern.  The  spectacular  growth  of  population,  particularly  in  countries  where 
populations  are  already  large,  has  led  to  increased  attention  to  the  relationship 
of  population  growth  to  national  and  international  well-being.  Today  economic 
development  is  considered  almost  universally  to  be  a  desirable  goal  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  major  goal  of  most  countries.  Uncontrolled  population  growth  is  seen 
more  and  more  as  a  significant  deterrent  to  economic  development.  (Some  of 
the  participants  question,  however,  whether  Latin  America  presents  urgent  pop- 
ulation problems,  and  it  certainly  is  not  monolithic  with  respect  to  population 
problems.) 

Social  progress  includes  improved  provisions  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare. These  benefits  normally  accompany  economic  development,  and  ordinary 
people  throughout  the  world  today  expect  to  achieve  and  enjoy  these  benefits. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  economic  development,  social  progress  may  be  hampered  by 
rapid  population  growth.  Not  only  may  coimtries  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  improve  the  level  and  quality  of  living  for  their  citizens,  they  may  also  find 
it  difficult  just  to  keep  pace  with  rising  population. 

There  must  be  reorganization  of  social  structure  as  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment proceed.  Such  reorganization  is  rarely  achieved  without  unrest.  Popu- 
lation pressures  may  intensify  the  unrest.  In  a  world  of  "have"  and  "have  not" 
nations,  where  a  bipolar  power  struggle  is  underway,  unrest  in  any  part  of  the 
world  poses  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security.  While  the  nuclear 
deterrent  may  serve  to  prevent  armed  confiicts  among  great  powers,  violent  unrest 
may  still  characterize  much  of  the  world.  Pressures  of  population  contribute 
to  such  unrest,  and  prevention  of  extreme  population  density  may  alleviate  some 
tense  situations. 

In  view  of  the  role  that  population  plays  in  economic  development,  social  prog- 
ress and  world  peace  and  security,  the  United  States  should  give  priority  in  its 
foreign  aid  program  to  those  countries  in  which  economic  development  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  population  growth. 

International  trade  is  essential  for  the  distribution  of  natural  resources, 
finished  goods  and  services.  International  trade  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
extent  that  it  implements  economic  development  and  strengthens  the  economy  of 
the  trading  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  many  nations  have  protected  their  indus- 
tries from  international  economic  competition,  and  some  are  likely  to  continue 
to  judge  it  in  their  best  interest  to  limit  international  trade. 

International  investment  in  developing  countries  should  occur  on  a  larger  scale 
than  at  present.  Funds  should  come  from  international  agencies  like  the  World 
Bank,  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  ad  hoc  United  Nations  agencies, 
national  governments,  and  private  investors.  These  funds  could  finance  social 
developments  that  effect,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  and 
economic  developments  that  raise  the  level  of  living.  "Investment"  should 
also  include  aid  to  developing  countries  in  money,  goods,  and  services  from 
which  no  return  is  expected  other  than  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  recipient  country,  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  the  "have"  and  "have  not" 
nations,  and  a  favorable  environment  for  controlled  fertility. 

It  is  understood  that  the  nations  will  have  to  share  the  natural  resources  of 
the  world.  Research  is  needed  to  discover  new  supplies  and  new  uses  for  and 
ways  of  conserving  known  types  of  resources.  Research  is  also  needed  to 
discover  how  to  utilize  materials  that  have  not  provided  useful  products  thus  f;ir. 

The  United  States  should  provide  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  for  pro- 
grams of  education  stressing  the  need  for  controlling  population,  and  for  pro- 
grams supplying  information  and  materials  for  birth  control.  The  United  States, 
however,  should  not  force  this  aid  on  the  underdeveloped  countries  by  making 
other  types  of  aid  (economic,  military,  etc.)  contingent  upon  the  acceptance  of 
U.S.  views  on  birth  control.     Less  aid  of  a  purely  economic  or  military  nature 
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and  more  aid  in  planning  which  would  lead  to  technological  growth  is  desirable. 
The  Peace  Corps,  too,  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  assistance  needed. 

The  Unitefd  Nations  should  pursue  a  positive  program  of  education,  technical 
assistance,  and  research  on  matters  of  population  growth  and  control.  In  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type,  recognition  must  be  given  to  tlie  possible  reluctance  of  indi- 
vidual nations  to  accept  such  aid,  unless  the  concepts  of  the  program  are  com- 
patible with  national  political  and  religious  policies.  The  United  Nations  should 
work  for  the  establishment  of  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  in  which  the 
nations  seek  and  ask  for  assistance. 

ADDENDUM 

Following  approval  of  the  final  report  of  the  assembly,  discussion  group  II 
presented  the  following  statement  which  was  accepted  by  the  assembly  as  an 
addendum  to  the  final  report. 

The  United  States  must  accept  its  position  as  a  world  leader  in  the  formulation 
of  international  fwlicy.  The  factor  of  world  population  gro^'th  is  influential  in 
detex-mining  such  policy.  The  United  States  must  have  a  domestic  policy  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  which  it  advocates  on  the  international  scene. 

While  we  cannot  point  to  a  conclusive  demographic  problem  on  the  national 
level,  there  are  social  and  economic  problems  posed  by  the  present  population 
size.  On  the  national  level  the  population  problem  is  manifested  in  two  ways — 
the  social  problem  developed  from  unwanted  children  and  the  economic  problem 
of  large  families  in  the  lower  economic  groups  which  cannot  be  supported  with- 
out considerable  social  cost. 

Because  we  believe  the  above  problems  to  be  relevant  to  us  as  citizens  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  world,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  a 
definite  program  of  education  and  action.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  we 
propose  the  following : 

Whereas  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  is  an  organization  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  a  unique  position  to  serve  as  a  source  of  information  which  can 
lead  to  intelligent  action  ;  and 

Whereas  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Midwest  to  further  the  ends  of  the  Wingspread  conference ;  and 

Whereas,  unless  we  follow  up  this  conference  with  a  specific  program,  the 
experience  and  knowledge  gained  by  participants  mhU  not  be  effectively  com- 
municated to  otlier  members  of  the  college  communities :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  assume  leadership  in 
formalizing  our  suggestions  into  a  program  to  be  made  available  to  the  member 
schools ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  act  as  a  central  in- 
formation bureau  in  the  following  ways  : 

1.  To  distribute  statistics  and  data  concerned  with  the  population  problem, 

2.  To  make  available  any  movies  relevant  to  the  subject  matter, 

3.  To  provide,  whenever  possible,  well-qualified  speakers  on  the  topics  con- 
sidered ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  program  be  endorsed  by  the  cooperating  body  of  the 
Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  and  supported  by  the  administration  and 
faculty  of  the  individual  colleges  in  the  conference  who,  with  a  body  of  students, 
would  be  resiwnsible  for  the  dissemination  of  said  information  via  such  devices 
as  lecture  series,  seminars  and  panel  discussions ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  take  the  following  stands  in  regard  to  issues  on  population 
policy : 

1.  We  are  in  support  of  already  existing  private  organizations  engaged  in 
distributing  fertility  regulation  information  such  as  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America. 

2.  We  believe  public  agencies  should  be  free  to  distribute  information  on 
fertility  regulation  to  those  who  request  it. 

3.  We  feel  the  use  of  voluntary  sterilization  as  an  effective  means  of  fertility 
regulation  should  be  permitted  in  those  States  in  which  it  is  not  yet  legal. 

4.  We  feel  State  legislatures  should  legalize  the  distribution  of  information  on, 
and  purchase  of,  contraceptives. 

5.  We  believe  education  concerning  the  population  situation  should  be  ad- 
vanced generally  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  world  through  appro- 
priate structures. 
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We  feel  these  issues  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  programs  at  the 
member  colleges.  Our  stands  on  them  are  directe<l  to  the  enhancement  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  with  full  respect  for  individual  moral  and  religious  convictions. 

MINOEITY   REPORTS 

Two  statements  were  presented  and  accepted  by  the  assembly  as  minority 
reports. 

I. 

We  are  in  support  of  the  principle  of  legalized  abortion  as  an  effective  means  of 
population  control. 

II. 

We  oppose  the  policies  formulated  by  this  conference  in  its  attempt  at  problem 
solving.  Instead  of  policy  statements,  our  goal  should  be  education.  We  propose 
that  the  former  purpose  poses  the  following  problems  : 

1.  We  tend  to  assume  that  a  general  problem  exists  without  specifying  social 
functions  operating  in  given  contexts. 

2.  We  tend  to  deal  with  "facts"  rather  than  with  methodology  and  attempt 
to  propose  vague,  unformalized  and  unspecific  solutions. 

3.  Without  adequate  resource  material,  our  procedures  are  often  biased  toward 
the  overdirection  or  limitation  of  our  questioning.  Also,  with  no  consistent 
framework  of  jud.gment,  we  may  confuse  "opinions''  with  "facts" ;  "causes"  with 
"consequences,"  etc. 

4.  The  choice  of  discussion  problems  imposes  our  Western  goals,  preferences 
and  standards  such  as  "rational  behavior"  and  higher  economic  levels  of  living, 
rather  than  our  consideration  of  analytical  functions  such  as  role  formation  and 
status  seeking. 

5.  No  matter  how  carefully  final  conference  policies  are  articulated,  their  value 
as  solutions  is  questionable  unless  we  consider  to  which  elements  of  our  political 
process  they  will  be  directed  and  how  much  weight  they  will  have  on  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion  and  the  enactment  of  political  policies. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  confront  students  with  the  methodological  problems  of 
social  analysis,  we  suggest  the  following : 

1.  Combine  students'  experience  in  more  abstract  models  with  case  studies. 

2.  Involve  a  variety  of  disciplines  in  seminars  with  efforts  to  recognize  the 
possibilities  and  difficulties  in  the  communication  process  among  different  fields 
of  learning. 

.3.  Distribute  publications  to  other  educational  institutions  as  well  as  to  ACM 
colleges,  as  incentives  to  research  and  classroom  discussion. 

This  approach  will  enhance  our  goal  of  respou.sibie  citizenship  by  acquainting 
students  with  critical  methods  of  judgment  rather  than  with  dubious  facts. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  advance  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas  we,  as  student  representatives  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Midwest,  came  to  this  conference  on  population  with  the  expectation  of  freely 
considering  the  subject  and  arriving  at  intelligent  individual  conclusions ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  the  questions  on  the  official  agenda  are  couche<l 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assume  a  certain  viewpoint,  to  avoid  consideration  of  other 
viewpoints,  and  to  direct  the  answers  toward  certain  conclusions;  and 

Whereas  it  is  further  apparent  that  the  procedures  employed  in  the  various 
sessions  have  functioned  to  limit  attention  to  pursuit  of  the  conclusions  implied 
in  the  agenda  questions  ;  and 

Whereas  we,  after  serious  consideration  in  the  course  of  this  conference, 
believe  that  there  is  more  than  one  legitimate  way  to  view  the  subject  of  popu- 
lation ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  belief  that  while  population  growth  and  population  control 
are  important  variables  among  others  in  determining  social  conditions,  rapid 
population  growth  is  not  necessarily  always  bad  or  always  the  primary  cause 
of  a  given  social  problem,  and  population  control  is  not  a  cure-all  which  by  itself 
can  bring  about  "good"  change ; 

Therefore,  we  do  petition  the  American  Assembly  (1)  to  take  note  of  oxir 
sincere  objections  to  their  handling  of  the  agenda  for  this  conference,  and  (2) 
to  take  steps  to  insure  that  future  conferences  be  directed  toward  free  con- 
sideration and  independent  judgment  rather  than  toward  agreement  on  certain 
preconceived  conclusions. 
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The  American  Assembly 

The  American  Assembly  is  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  free  citizens  of  a 
democracy  can  make  up  their  own  minds  on  public  questions  if  they  have  access 
to  sound,  unbiased  facts.  Established  at  Columbia  University  in  1950  by  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  it  is  an  affiliate  of  Columbia  and  is  now  incorporated  as  an  edu- 
cational institution  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  American  Assembly  seeks  to  supply  background,  define  issues,  stimulate 
discussion,  and  evoke  conclusions  in  matters  of  large  public  interest.  It  holds 
several  national  conferences  each  year  on  subjects  chosen  for  importance  and 
timeliness  by  the  American  Assembly  board  of  trustees.  Authorities  are  re- 
tained to  write  objective  background  papers  presenting  essential  data  and  de- 
fining the  main  issues  in  each  subject.  This  material  is  made  available  to  par- 
ticipants prior  to  sessions  of  the  Assembly.  At  the  nonpartisan  conferences 
some  60  or  70  men  and  women  widely  representative  of  American  leadership  meet 
for  several  days  to  discuss  the  assembly  topic.  Their  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations receive  wide  news  coverage. 

Major  subjects  that  have  been  considered  by  previous  assemblies  include 
relations  with  Western  Europe,  monetary  policies  and  inflation,  economic  secu- 
rity for  Americans,  outer  space,  atoms  for  power,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  the  Secretary  of  State,  perspectives  and  prospects  in  American 
agriculture,  and  the  United  States  and  its  relations  to  the  Far  East,  to  Africa, 
and  to  Latin  America. 

Regional  assemblies,  such  as  the  southwestern  assembly,  are  held  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  American  Assembly  and  certain  selected  universities. 

The  Southwestern  Assembly 

The  first  southwestern  assembly,  cosponsored  by  Rice  University  and  the 
American  Assembly  of  Columbia  Universit.v,  was  held  at  Rice  and  the  Fort 
Clark  Ranch,  Brackettville.  Tex.,  April  17  to  20,  1958.  The  subject  of  discussion 
was  "Atoms  for  Power :  U.S.  Policy  in  Atomic  Energy  Development."  The 
second  southwestern  assembly  was  held  May  18  to  21,  1961,  on  the  subject : 
"Goals  for  Americans."  The  third  assembly,  on  "Outer  Space,"  opened  coin- 
cidentally  with  the  successful  orbital  flight  of  astronaut  Scott  Carpenter  on  May 
24,  1962. 

The  background  materials  for  the  fourth  southwestern  assembly,  "The  Pop- 
ulation Dilemma,"  were  made  available  to  the  participants.  The  final  report  of 
the  American  Assembly  on  this  subject,  however,  was  not  seen  by  the  south- 
western panel  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agenda  prepared  for  the 
American  Assembly — except  for  relatively  minor  changes — was  used  at  the 
Fort  Clark  panel  sessions.     It  is  included  as  a  part  of  this  report. 

George  R.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Rice  University,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  12th  American  Assembly  which  discussed  "Atoms  for 
Power."  When  Henry  M.  Wriston,  then  president  of  the  assembly,  suggested 
that  Rice  sponsor  a  southwestern  assembly  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Brown 
proposed  that  the  actual  panel  discussions  be  held  at  the  Fort  Clark  Ranch, 
far  from  the  distractions  of  a  large  city.  This  counterproposal  was  accepted. 
Accordingly,  in  1958  the  participants  met  on  the  Rice  campus  for  the  initial 
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luncheon  and  for  the  organizational  briefing.  The  entire  party  was  then  trans- 
ported by  private  planes  to  the  ranch.  This  plan  of  operation  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  has  been  followed  for  the  succeeding  southwestern  assemblies. 
Through  the  years  southwestern  assembly  membership  has  been  comprised  of 
leaders  in  public  affairs,  representing  agriculture,  business  and  industry,  sci- 
ence, engineering,  medicine,  commerce,  banking,  the  law,  the  press  and  television, 
and  education,  both  private  and  public. 
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tal Gas  Pipeline  Corp.  for  supplying  the  company  planes  which,  for  the  1964 
assembly,  made  the  trips  to  and  from  the  Fort  Clark  Ranch  possible. 

Members  of  the  administrative  and  service  staff  of  the  assembly,  whose  names 
are  listed  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  companies  which  loaned  their  services,  also 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  the  participants.  Bob  Ross  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grear 
Tucker,  manager  and  resident  managers,  respectively,  of  the  Fort  Clark  Ranch, 
played  important  roles  in  making  the  southwestern  assembly  a  success. 

Finally,  Rice  University  and  both  the  American  and  southwestern  assemblies 
are  again  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown  for  making  the  un- 
usually attractive  facilities  of  the  Fort  Clark  Ranch  available  to  the  university 
and  thus  to  the  participants  in  the  assembly. 

THE  OPENING  LUNCHEON 

At  the  first  luncheon  session  of  the  fourth  southwestern  assembly.  Chairman 
Carey  Croneis  briefly  welcomed  the  guests,  discussed  the  plans  and  projected 
procedures  for  the  entire  meeting,  and  introduced  those  at  the  head  table,  as 
well  as  the  discussion  leaders,  rapporteurs,  and  secretaries  for  each  of  the 
three  panels.  The  president  of  Rice  University,  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Pitzer,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Rice,  Mr.  George  R.  Brown,  spoke 
briefly  concerning  the  university  and  the  southwestern  assembly.  Dr.  Croneis 
then  introduced  Mr.  Leonard  F.  McCollum,  chairman  of  the  board,  Continental 
Oil  Co.,  and  a  trustee  of  the  American  Assembly. 


The  American  Assembly 

(Remarks  by  Leonard  F.  McCollum  at  southwestern  assembly  luncheon, 
Cohen  House,  Rice  University) 

As  an  American  citizen  concerned  with  our  democratic  processes  and  as  a 
trustee  of  the  American  Assembly,  I  cannot  help  but  look  back  with  no  small 
satisfaction  on  the  assembly's  growth  since  its  inception  in  1950. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  for  anyone  who  has  not  participated  in  an 
assembly  to  raise  the  question:  Why?  Why  set  up  an  American  Assembly? 
It  is  axiomatic,  I  believe,  that  a  democracy  depends  for  its  survival  on  an  in- 
formed if  not  enlightened  citizenry.  Yet  to  be  knowledgeable  in  areas  involv- 
ing our  own  best  interests  is  no  easy  task  for  those  of  us  living  in  this  world 
as  our  technology  has  created  it. 

Never  before  has  society  faced  such  a  rapidly  changing  environment.  And 
these  changes  are  certainly  not  limited  to  the  technological  but  embrace  all 
of  our  social,  economic,  and  political  institutions  as  well.  With  a  vastly  more 
complex  society  than  our  forebears  knew,  all  of  us  find  It  necessary  to  devote 
our  efforts  and  our  energies  to  the  solutions  of  the  .specific  problems  in  our  own 
limited  fields  of  activit  ies. 
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At  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  all  of  us  must  develop  a  heightened  avi^are- 
ness  and  interest  in  basic  national  and  international  problems.  These  prob- 
lems are  of  such  scope  and  dimension  that  our  democratic  way  of  life  and 
even  our  survival  depends  on  solutions.  We  must,  therefore,  call  on  the  talents 
and  skills  of  our  leading  citizens.  The  deliberate  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  most  pressing 
problems.    This  is  the  aim  of  the  American  Assembly. 

And  under  its  auspices  these  problems  are  analyzed  and  studied  and  conclu- 
sions suggested  and  reviewed  in  the  forum  of  open  discussions  and  through 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas.  Opinions  can  be  expressed  free  from  the  glare  of 
publicity.  Senator  Fulbright  has  recently  observed  that  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  we  in  this  country  are  clinging  to  old  myths  in  the  face  of  new  realities, 
and  are  relegating  an  increasing  number  of  ideas  and  viewpoints  to  the  cate- 
gory of  "unthinkable  thoughts."  I  think  that  the  record  of  the  past  14  years 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  this  is  not  a  criticism  which  can  fairly  be  levied 
against  the  American  Assembly. 

Like  that  most  venerable  and  effective  democratic  institution,  the  townhall, 
the  American  Assembly  is  a  tremendously  useful  and  proven  weapon  of 
democracy.  Proposed  solutions  to  difficult  problems  both  social  and  scientific 
are  evoked  from  America's  thought  leaders. 

If  this  were  as  far  as  the  project  went,  its  value  to  all  America  would 
be  considerable.  But  most  of  what  each  assembly  debates  is  disseminated 
by  word  of  mouth  of  the  delegates  and  by  the  press  to  the  American  public. 
I  recently  noted  a  speech  by  Dr.  George  Gallup  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
Advertising  Gold  Medal  Award  for  1963  presented  by  Printers  Ink.  Dr. 
Gallup  says  in  discussing  "The  Consumer  and  Voter"  that  the  public  is  not 
as  beguiled,  bewitched,  and  bewildered  as  some  advertisers  and  politicians 
assume.    He  states  that : 

"In  the  field  of  public  opinion  research,  we  have  amassed  a  mountain  of 
evidence  regarding  the  public's  ability  to  reach  wise  conclusions. 

"A  careful  examination  of  majority  opinion  on  the  scores  of  issues — political, 
social,  and  economic — wiiich  have  been  covered  in  our  polls  during  the  last 
three  decades — a  period  which  embraces  a  great  depression,  the  Second  World 
War,  and  this  new  postwar  technological  era — would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  people  are  not  only  generally  right  but  generally  ahead 
of  their  elected  representatives." 

This  ability  of  the  American  public  to  reach  sound  conclusions,  it  seems  to 
me,  gives  credence  to  the  value  in  publicizing  the  results  of  American  Assem- 
bly's discussion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  assembly  is  a  leading  publisher  of 
paperbacks  in  the  serious  field. 

I  hope  that  my  enthusiasm  for  the  American  Assembly  shows.  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  said,  "The  American  Assembly  presupposes  that  the  practice 
of  democracy  demands  individual  sacrifices,  particularly  in  reconciling  diver- 
gent views  in  order  to  accomplish  a  common  purpose." 

The  American  Assembly's  results  show  that  America's  citizens  particularly 
as  represented  at  these  assemblies  are  sensitive  to  democracy's  demands  and 
whatever  is  required  to  support  its  perpetuity. 


The  Population  Dilemma 
discussion  agenda — the  population  "explosion"  and  u.s.  policy 
First  session 

1.  In  what  respects  is  our  postwar  national  resurgence  in  population  growth 
(a)  beneficial?    (b)  harmful? 

2.  Should  the  United  States  have  a  general  "population  policy"  in  respect 
to  the  rate  of  national  population  growth? 

3.  In  view  of  the  national  and  world  population  prospects  should  the  United 
States  have  a  stated  policy  in  respect  to  natural  resources? 

4.  Should  any  changes  be  made  in  U.S.  immigration  policy? 

Second  session 

1.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  concurrent  "explosions"  in  automation 
and  population  on  the  social,  economic,  and  political  development  of  the  United 
States? 
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2.  How  mucli  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  maturing  of  the  ix>stwar  chil- 
dren as  a  factor  in  unemployment  in  the  sixties?  What  are  the  possible  policy 
implications? 

3.  Should  information  and  services  on  birth  control  be  made  available  by  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  agencies  in  order  to  assist  in  the  regulation  of  births  in 
the  lower  income  and  disadvantaged  groups? 

4.  In  view  of  the  answers  developed  to  the  foregoing  questions,  should  the 
United  States  have  an  explicit  domestic  population  policy?  If  so,  what  should 
be  its  chief  ingredients? 

WORLD   POPULATION   PROBLEMS   AND   POLICIES 

Th  ird  session 

1.  In  considering  national  policy  with  reference  to  world  population  problems, 
what  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  relation  of  population  growth  to — 

(a)  Economic  development? 
( & )  Orderly  social  progress  ? 
(c)   International  peace? 

2.  What  principles  should  be  supported  regarding  the  following  subjects  as 
they  relate  to  world  population  problems  : 

(a)   International  migration? 
(6)   International  trade? 
(c)    International  investment? 
((7)   World  natural  resources? 

3.  In  view  of  answers  to  1  and  2,  what  should  be  the  position  of  the  United 
States  regarding  present  and  prospective  rates  of  world  population  growth? 

4.  What  should  be  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
in  respect  to  the  world  population  prospect? 

Fourth  session 

1.  What  bearing  should  the  relationship  between  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development  have  on  our  national  policy  toward  newly  developing  nations? 

2.  Should  the  United  States  extend  assistance  to  less  developed  nations,  at 
their  request,  in  projects  and  programs  which  they  have  initiated  in  oi'der  to 
promote  the  planned  regulation  of  fertility  and  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
voluntary  limitation  of  births? 

3.  Taking  account  of  the  si>ecial  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America 
and  the  urgency  of  population  problems  in  many  Latin  American  countries, 
should  we  increase  our  assistance — either  through  governmental  action  or 
through  private  agencies?  If  so,  what  means  and  methods  should  be 
recommended  ? 


We  Do  Have  a  World  Population  Problem 
(Remarks  by  Clifford  C.  Nelson,  president,  the  American  Assembly) 

To  begin  with,  a  line  from  the  play,  "Waiting  for  Godot"  :  "For  each  one  [in  the 
world]  who  begins  to  weep,  somewhere  else  another  stops."  With  regard  to  the 
population  dilemma  this  statement  is  about  one-third  correct,  for  that  much  of 
the  world  has  struck  an  approximate  balance  between  births  and  deaths.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  is  increasing  by  compound  interest  ou  a  huge  principal 
sum. 

About  the  time  of  Christ  there  are  said  to  have  been  about  2.50  million  people 
in  the  world.  This  number  doubled  in  16  centuries.  It  doubled  again — in  two 
centuries.  It  doubled  again — in  SO  years.  There  are  now  over  3  billion  people 
in  the  world,  xit  the  current  rate  they  will  double  again  in  38  years.  Tliink  of 
a  city  of  120,000  people;  its  equivalent  is  added  to  the  world's  total  every  24 
hour^. 

In  the  United  States  the  rate  of  increase  doesn't  look  frightening — about  1.6 
percent  annually — but  1.6  percent  of  190  million  is  over  3  million  new  persons  a 
year.  If  a  child  born  today  in  the  United  States  reaches  age  65  he  will  live 
in  a  nation  with  three  times  as  many  people  as  are  here  now. 

How  did  we  get  that  way?  For  thousands  of  years  life  was  no  joy.  Despite 
what  we  read  about  the  spiritual  certitude  of  olden  times,  life  was  scarcely  worth 
living  for  mo.st  people ;  it  meant  exposure  to  disease,  famine,  and  constant  war, 
and  there  was  a  high  death  rate.     Only  a  very  high  fertility,  and  nothing  else, 
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kept  man  from  extinction.  Fertility  was  the  force  beliind  ideas  and  actions. 
Our  religions  had  their  origin  in  fertility  rites.  Whoever  doubts  this  has  only 
to  consult  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  world,  Sir  James  Frazer's  "The  Golden 
Bough."  Christianity  had  its  basis  in  Judaism,  which  advised  us  to  "be  fruitful 
and  multiply."  Even  our  modern  drama  began  in  fertility  rites ;  so  did  some 
dances,  so  did  our  carnivals.  High  fertility  was  the  main  objective  and  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  life.  It  was  stronger  than  the  plague.  The  black  death  took  a  shock- 
ing toll  of  lives ;  smallpox  was  so  common  in  the  ISth  century  that  as  a  desperate 
measure  those  who  could  afford  it  inoculated  their  children  with  the  disease  and 
then  prayed  they  would  get  only  a  mild  case  and  thus  become  immune.  To  say 
something  nice  about  living  conditions,  they  were  foul.  Still  the  population  grew, 
just  enough  to  keep  man  one  jump  ahead  of  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Then  something  happenetl.  In  1800,  Jenner  discovered  how  to  control  small- 
pox. Other  microbe  hunters  such  as  Pasteur  also  got  to  work,  and  the  death  rate 
began  to  go  down ;  then  it  plummeted.  Thus,  contrai-y  to  popular  belief,  the  so- 
called  population  explosion  is  really  a  mortality  reduction.  However,  let  us  not, 
as  some  tend  to  do,  blame  medical  science  or  associate  physicians  with  Doctor 
Faustus ;  we  need  them  more  than  ever.  It  will  require  not  only  the  will  to  live 
but  the  unremitting  labor  of  the  medical  profession  if  we  are  to  have  longer, 
richer,  and  fuller  lives.  For  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  fully  realize  our  potential 
until  we  have  learned  to  live  to  be  150  years  old.  The  great  pathos  of  human  life 
is  that  we  spend  almost  all  of  it  growing  up,  and  just  when  we  are  coming  to  intel- 
lectual maturity,  just  when  we  are  acquiring  sound  judgment  and  the  capacity 
not  only  to  enjoy  life  but  to  work  for  the  common  good — at  that  moment  we  are 
seasoned  for  the  grave.    We  will  not  abandon  the  universal  ideal  of  death  control. 

But  birth  control  is  a  practice  about  which  millions  know  nothing.  So  here 
we  are  in  the  position  of  having  to  stop  a  new  threat^the  threat  of  farflung 
misery,  not  because  of  disease  but  ironically  enough  because  disease  is  being 
conquered.  We  are  just  now  undergoing  the  shock  of  recognition,  and  it  is  very 
painful.  Yet  we  don't  have  several  thousand  more  years  in  which  to  reverse 
the  trend.  Unless  something  is  done,  sooner  or  later — rather  sooner  than 
later — the  Four  Horsemen  will  saddle  up  again. 

Of  all  creatures  on  earth  man  is  the  most  capable  of  learning.  He  has 
gathered  more  sound  knowledge  than  any  other  being— and  more  nonsense. 
W^e  see  high  intelligence — and  much  confusion.  With  regard  to  population 
increase  we  see  concern  on  the  one  hand,  and  indifference  and  aversion  on 
the  other.  We  see  the  world  in  the  white  light  of  reality,  and  we  take  the  con- 
solation of  rose  colored  glasses.     To  exemplify — 

1.  We  hear  that  nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  people  there  are  in  the 
world.  "Let  us  first  get  the  facts  before  expressing  alarm."  It  is  true  enough 
that  there  has  never  been  a  true  world  census,  and  the  count  is  not  accurate 
for  even  half  the  world.  But  so  far  as  I  can  tell  the  estimates  of  sobersided 
demographers  are,  if  anything,  conservative.  If  we  wait  until  all  the  facts 
are  in.  we  may  find  that  the  opportunities  have  passed  us  by,  for  we  know 
enough  about  statistics  to  prove  that  population  is  rising  dramatically. 

2.  It  has  been  argued  that  migration  can  take  care  of  things.  But  where 
would  we  send,  for  example,  the  people  of  Asia,  where  the  annual  increase 
is  35  million?  Who  would  pay  for  and  supply  the  transportation?  However 
it  isn't  simply  a  question  of  dispersion  to  vacant  land.  There  is,  after  all, 
much  unused  land  in  India  and  Brazil,  to  name  two  countries;  nevertheless 
people  are  pounding  their  way  toward  the  centers  of  industrial  production. 
This  happens  even  in  the  United  States.  If  the  current  trend  continues.  65 
percent  of  our  people  will,  by  the  1070's,  be  living  on  less  than  9  percent  of 
our  land.  The  test  is  not  how  many  people  inhabit  an  acre  but  what  they  do 
there.  After  Asia,  one  of  the  most  tightly  packed  regions  of  the  world  is  the 
Northeastern  United  States :  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  wealthy.  There  is  little 
elbow  room  in  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  are  of  necessity  the  world's  leaders 
in  land  reclamation.  They  are  also  tidy  and  prosperous.  Distribution  of 
people  through  mass  movements  will  not  solve  population  problems. 

3.  There  is  the  ques^tion  of  economic  growth  as  related  to  population,  a  qties- 
tion  requiring  more  discussion  than  it  is  getting.  In  some  countries  population 
and  production  can  rise  for  some  time — Imt  nobody  knows  how  much  time.  In 
the  United  States  it  depends  on  how  well  we  handle  our  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. From  the  beginning  our  prosperity  and  population  have  risen  hand 
in  hand.     However,  we  began  with  a  large  land,  rich  in  resotirces,  with  only  a 
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few  people  from  an  advanced  European  civilization;  and  we  were  hospitable 
to  investment  from  abroad.  In  other  places  rapid  population  growth  is  an 
obstacle. 

I  think  there  is  one  word  to  describe  the  universal  urge  of  this  era,  that  word 
would  be  "development."  But  in  countries  where  population  is  outrunning  pro- 
duction, the  word  has  an  uncertain  ring.  There  seems  to  be  no  upper  limit 
on  the  wants  of  man,  but  there  certainly  is  a  lower  limit ;  and  underdeveloped 
countries  with  a  high  birth  rate  are  not  only  tinding  it  difficult  to  reach  the 
economic  takeoff  position.  Some  indeed  are  hard  put  just  to  stay  on  the 
treadmill. 

4.  There  is  the  question  of  quality.  We  may  overemphasize  eugenics.  It 
will  soon  be  possible  to  control  the  human  strain,  but  we  don't  yet  know  what 
kind  of  stock  we  want.  Breed  to  eliminate  one  kind  of  defect  and  you  may 
expose  yourself  to  another.  Furthermore  think  of  the  great  minds  of  the  past 
bound  in  wretched  bodies,  men  and  women  who  served  society  though  racked 
by  disease.  You  will  remember  that  the  persistent  theme  of  Thomas  Mann 
in  such  great  novels  as  "The  Magic  Mountain"  is  the  correlation  of  disea.se  and 
genius.  The  point  is  that  we  need  a  great  deal  more  research,  for  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  true  genetic  quality  is. 

But  we  do  know  something  about  social  quality,  and  in  the  United  ."^Uites, 
at  least,  it  seems  that  the  smaller  the  income  the  larger  the  number  of  children. 
We  learn  that  the  best  educated  segment  of  the  population  is  replacing  itself, 
as  is  the  middle  group,  so-called.  But  the  poorly  educated  or  noneducated  ai'e 
breeding  well  above  replacement  level,  and  studies  show  that  they  have  more 
unwanted  children  than  the  better  educated.  Large  numbers  of  the  under- 
educated  are  nonwhites,  among  whom  birth  rates  are  about  one-third  higher 
than  those  for  whites.  It  is  among  the  depressed  people  that  most  of  the  school 
dropout  problem  is  produced.  Huge  numbers  of  male  applicants  are  rejected 
for  military  service  because  of  poor  performance  on  literacy  tests,  a  failure 
described  as  functional  illiteracy.  This  is  not  because  dropout  rates  are  higher, 
but  because  there  are  simply  more  people. 

And  what  about  employment?  I  wonder  how  many  believe  that,  with  the 
onset  of  automation,  employment  among  the  undereducated  of  the  United  States 
will  get  any  better  if  their  number  grows.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
economy  can  absorb  them.  No  wonder  the  increase  in  the  welfare  situation.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  a  poor  boy  could  pull  himself  up  by  the  bootstraps,  but  this 
is  no  longer  evident.  How  can  it  be,  when  we  are  coming  to  the  second  genera- 
tion of  those  who  have  never  known  anything  but  the  welfare  life?  Part  of  the 
answer  of  course  is  education,  and  thus  we  have  another  grave  and  costly  prob- 
lem thrown  on  the  willing  shoulders  of  American  educators.  No  war  can  be 
won  without  battles,  but  in  the  war  on  poverty  there  hasn't  been  so  much  as  a 
skirmish  against  population  problems. 

In  other  lands  the  problem  of  social  quality  is  worse.  At  midnentury  at 
least  one-half  of  Latin  America  could  not  read  or  write.  Generally  speaking 
those  who  enter  primary  school  never  finish.  In  most  Latin  American  countries 
less  than  2  percent  get  to  the  top  primary  grade.  And  yet  the  Latin  American 
rate  of  population  growth  is  the  highest  in  the  world — about  3  iiercent  a  year 
and  going  to  as  high  as  5  percent  in  Costa  Rica.  At  this  pace  the  population 
of  Latin  America  will  double  in  only  22  years.  It  will  be  a  very  young  popula- 
tion. This  in  turn  will  place  a  heavier  educational  burden  on  people  already 
poor.     In  that  quantity  the  outlook  for  social  quality  is  grim. 

5.  The  issue  of  motivation  calls  for  more  light.  It  is  said  that  all  the  contra- 
ceptives in  the  world  will  do  no  good  if  people  don't  want  to  use  them.  Cer- 
tainly to  get  smaller  families  people  will  have  to  want  them  smaller.  One  has 
only 'to  learn  that  the  average  Asian  family  has  six  children,  and  the  Arab 
family  eight,  to  realize  that  we  should  encourage  further  study  of  incentives. 
Look,  for  example,  at  India,  where  the  Government  is  solidly  behind  birth  con- 
trol and  has  appropriated  .$100  million  for  a  third  5-year  plan.  It  has  set  up 
8,500  clinics  with  about  25.000  workers,  and  in  some  States  even  offers  hus- 
bands a  bonus  for  a  va.sectomy.  But  at  no  time  has  India  spent  the  entire 
appropriation,  and  still  the  population  grows.  Incentive  and  knowledge  are 
strong  in  the  Government  and  weak  in  the  villages. 

However  not  all  governments  are  behind  birth  control  and  some  seem  indif- 
ferent or  hostile.  Brazil,  for  example,  has  no  clear  policy,  yet  the  Government 
provides  an  increase  in  a  worker's  n-age  for  each  new  child.    The  intention  is 
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to  relieve  misery ;  the  result  is  to  encourage  large  families.  Thus  we  need  also 
to  think  about  motivating  governments,  for  there  are  millions  of  people,  espe- 
cially women,  who  are  already  motivated  and  who  would  practice  family  plan- 
ning if  they  knew  how  and  were  permitted  to. 

6  One  of  the  most  calloused  of  all  attitudes  is  that  which  recognizes  popula- 
tion problems  but  would  rather  not  think  about  them  at  all.  There  are,  alas, 
those  who  concentrate  on  their  personal  salvation  and  who  comfort  themselves 
by  saying,  "Anyway  we  will  be  dead  and  it  won't  matter."  Whoever  thinks  only 
of  the  present  leaves  his  grandchildren  a  sad  legacy  indeed. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  who  do  care — and  that  I  take  it  is  why  we  are 
here  After  discussion  in  depth  your  conclusions  will  be  issued  to  the  press  and 
printed  and  widelv  circulated  by  Rice  University.  They  will  make  an  important 
contribution  to  national  thinking.  If  you  choose  to  think  we  are  only  stirrmg  up 
wind,  all  I  can  say  is  that  there  are  people  who  want  to  know  which  way  it  is 
blowing.  Let  me  stress,  therefore,  the  importance  of  this  exercise.  Population 
growth  helps  create  problems  which  are  going  to  be  solved  in  large  measure  by 
private  citizens  if  they  are  solved  at  all.     A  few  illustrations,  if  I  may. 

Let's  look  at  our  courts.  The  population  explosion  has  set  off  a  law  explosion. 
Our  courts,  especially  the  lower  courts,  are  horribly  overcrowded,  in  accident 
cases  alone,  and  where  we  need  an  assembly-line  technique  in  judicial  processing 
we  have  handcraft  methods.  Reforms  have  been  slow  or  of  little  consequence. 
In  the  hands  of  practitioners  alone  little  will  be  accomplished  to  streamline  and 
reform  our  court  system.  Plenty  of  help  will  be  required.  Judge  Arthur  Van- 
derbilt  once  said  that  legal  reform  was  no  sport  for  the  shortwinded.  He  might 
have  added  that  any  sport  dominated  by  professionals  and  not  fed  by  amateurs 
is  on  its  wav  out— boxing,  for  example.  Yet  the  word  "amateur"  has  poor  stand- 
ing. Is  there  a  more  shattering  experience  than  to  hear  the  contemptuous 
expression,  "That  is  an  amateur  opinion."  The  American  Assembly  could  not 
exist  without  professionals,  but  it  also  insists  with  pride  on  the  spirit  of 
amateurism. 

There  is  the  illustration  of  abortion,  everywhere  a  crime  in  the  United  States 
but  available  with  Kttle  fuss  in  Japan  and  the  Communist  countries.  Many 
physicians  believe  that  our  laws  need  revision — not  to  make  abortion  a  major 
legal  means  of  birth  coaitrol  but  to  avoid  tragic  cases  of  deformity,  extreme 
hardship,  or  exhaustion.  But  I  don't  see  a  lead  coming  from  the  organized  medi- 
cal profession. 

Then  there  is  government,  which  swells,  with  the  population  and  requires 
more  specialists.  Whoever  is  looking  to  the  U.S.  Government  to  solve  world 
population  problems  can  be  thankful  for  the  awakening  Federal  interest  of  the 
recent  past,  but  as  yet  there  is  little  to  cheer  about.  The  United  States  abstained 
on  the  strongest  part  of  the  1962  U.N.  resolution  on  population;  the  Fulbright 
amendment  to  the  recent  appropriation  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  recognized  the 
relation  between  economic  growth  and  population  growth,  but  it  was  modified 
before  passing;  and  the  Clark-Gruening  resolution  recommending  a  population 
commission  is  still  in  committee.  If  the  Government  is  to  do  anything  solid,  it 
must  have  the  opinions  and  the  help  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  its 
people. 

To  sum  up,  we  do  have  a  world  population  problem,  and  nations  must  have  all 
the  help  they  can  get.  Government  leadership  needs  the  leadership  of  private 
citizens,  professionals  need  amateurs,  practitioners  need  laymen.  If  we  are  to 
play  this  population  game  with  intelligence,  there  must  always  be  a  "national 
open."    Otherwise  trouble  is  breeding. 


Some  Observations  on  Certain  Aspects  of  the  "Population  Explosion" 

(Address   by   the   Honorable   C.   P.   Hope,   Consul-General   of   Great   Britain, 

Houston,   Tex. ) 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  tonight  about  two  very  differing  asi)ects  of 
a  population  explosion  which  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  so  many  thinkers  in  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life  and  in  different  countries  in  the  free  world.  I  will  first 
speak  about  a  microcosm  of  this  world  problem,  namely,  a  population  explosion 
which  we  expect  in  the  already  most  densely  inhabited  part  of  Great  Britain,  that 
is,  the  southeast  of  England  which  has  for  centuries  been  dominated  by  London. 
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Secondly,  I  should  like  to  put  to  you  some  ideas  for  meeting  the  current  problems 
of  the  "have-nots"  in  this  world  of  ours,  most  of  whom  live  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  part  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  most  of  whom 
are  facing  a  population  explosion  of  their  own. 

I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  attempt  to  treat  these  two  separate  examples 
as  problems  which  must  be  solved  on  a  practical  basis,  and  consequently  treat 
them  primarily  as  economic  problems,  the  hrst  in  a  highly  industrialized  and 
sophisticated  modern  state,  and  the  second  in  areas  which  are  still  developing 
and  which  generally  lack  natural  and  industrial  resources  and  where  a  general 
common  featui-e  is  a  lack  of  expert  manpower. 

THE    SOUTHEAST    OF    ENGLAND 

As  we  are  meeting  in  Texas  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  say  that  the  area  of 
southeast  England  where  a  sharp  rise  in  the  birth  rate  is  expected  in  the  next 
two  decades  is  perhaps  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  the  size  of  the  King 
Ranch — even  though  this  may  be  the  biggest  ranch  in  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  people  live  on  the  King  Ranch,  but  about  17  million  already  live  in 
southeast  England,  over  12  million  of  them  in  Greater  Loudon ;  that  is,  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  subui'ban  area. 

With  this  density  of  population  it  is  perhaps  understandable  that  for  years 
the  Central  Government,  local  government  and  county  authorities  have  been 
obliged  to  manage  their  affairs  in  terms  of  thinking  forward.  Their  considera- 
tions, however,  were  rudely  shocked  in  the  late  1950's  by  a  remarkable  and  un- 
expected increase  in  the  birth  rate,  surpassing  indeed  the  exceptional  increase 
which  occurred  after  World  War  II — an  event  which  appears  to  occur  after 
any  major  war. 

The  most  conservative  estimate  shows  that  in  little  over  15  years  we  can  now 
expect  almost  4  million  more  people  to  live  in  this  congested  part  of  my  country. 
The  largest  single  element  is  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Similarly,  a  rapid 
rate  of  employment  growth  has  created  more  new  jobs  there  than  in  any  part 
of  the  counti-y-  Migration  is  also  an  element,  though  migration  movements  are 
always  complex  and  difficult  to  analyze. 

We  are  nevertheless  confident  that  we  can  find  employment  and  a  future 
for  this  "population  explosion,"  yet  this  new  and  unexpected  growth,  caused 
mainly  by  the  dramatic  change  in  the  birth  rate,  has  considerably  undermined 
previous  ideas  on  the  use  of  land,  since  up  till  recently  there  was  a  belief  that  the 
population  in  Britain  would  remain  static  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  That 
the  recent  analysis  which  has  led  to  the  new  concept  is  probably  accurate  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  1950's  disclosed  an  miexpected  20-year  increase  in 
England's  population  in  less  than  10  years.  The  future  increase  which  is  now 
expected  will  largely  occur  in  the  southeast,  since  London  is  a  natural  magnet 
and  the  share  of  any  national  population  growth  is  generally  strongly  influenced 
by  the  structure  and  location  of  the  national  economy  :  southeast  England  has  an 
employment  structure  which  already  contains  the  seeds  of  much  higher  growth 
and  indeed,  a  straightforward  projection  of  current  trends  in  birth  rate  and 
economic  structure  would  result  in  much  higher  figures  for  the  population  expan- 
sion in  the  southeast  than  I  have  indicated. 

The  problems  facing  us  are  of  course  immense.  On  previous  assessments, 
which  were  reasonable  at  the  time,  it  was  assumed  that  no  new  industry  would 
come  to  the  southeast,  that  the  population  might  indeed  decrease,  and  that  in 
consequence  there  was,  for  instance,  room  for  a  great  belt  around  London  for  the 
population's  recreation.  These  assumptions  seem  to  have  been  falsified  by 
events.  Standards  of  living  and  ways  of  life  are  also  changing,  and  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  future  more  dwellings  will  be  needed  to  house  a  given  number  of 
people  than  in  the  past. 

The  motorcar  is  an  important  element.  Car  density  on  roads  around  London 
is  already  probably  the  highest  in  the  world  and  more  land  will  have  to  be  given 
up  for  garages,  parking  space,  and  more  and  wider  roads.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  quite  apart  from  present  plans  for  rebuilding  and  new  building, 
more  than  400,000  additional  houses  will  be  required  in  the  next  decades. 
Examination  shows  that  in  terms  of  land  alone,  London  can  only  aceonnnodate 
at  the  most  one-quarter  million  more  houses.  This  means  that  taking  current 
housebuilding  into  account,  some  350.000  London  famiUes  will  need  to  move 
outside  Greater  London  or,  in  terms  of  people,  London  will  have  an  overspill  of 
more  than  1  million  by  1981. 
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Similar  considerations  apply  to  office  buildings  because  more  jobs  mean  more 
workers  and  more  workers  mean  more  offices,  as  well  as  more  homes. 

The  load  on  communications  could  be  enormovis,  though  prediction  of  a  com- 
muting rate  is  hazardous.  There  may  have  to  be  room  in  trains  by  1971  for 
nearly  one-quarter  million  more  commuters.  If  so,  a  new  problem  will  be 
created  for  distributing  them  from  the  railway  termini  to  their  place  of  work. 
The  cost  of  rolling  stock  and  other  measures  to  provide  expansion  may  well  ex- 
ceed $100  million  on  suburban  railroads,  and  even  more  in  London  itself. 

All  this  will  throw  an  acute  problem  on  the  use  to  which  London  can  and 
should  be  put  as  well  as  on  the  green'belt  where  converging  population  pressures 
seem  most  likely  to  meet. 

The  experts  therefore  recommend  that  we  should  aim  to  get  population  and 
employment  away  from  the  highly  congested  center  and  to  aim  at  locating  addi- 
tional land  for  building  in  the  satellite  areas  to  accommodate  well  over  1  million 
people  in  the  next  15  years. 

The  complexities  of  this  sort  of  problem  appear  to  be  endless.  Water  supply 
is  of  particular  importance.  Most  of  the  land  is  good  agricultural  land  not 
easily  spared ;  part  is  marshy,  of  little  attraction  for  urban  expansion.  Roads, 
rails,  sewage,  communications,  capitalization — all  these  problems  become  acute 
in  small  areas  where  there  is  not,  for  instance,  the  apparent  endless  opportunity 
for  expansion  as  there  is,  say,  at  Houston  or  Dallas,  sited  as  they  are  in  the 
centers  of  vast  flat  and  largely  unpopulated  prairies.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  is  the  willingness  of  the  people  and  of  the  local  authorities  to 
agree  to  collaborate  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind. 

Basically,  we  seem  to  have  little  choice  because  we  believe  the  large  popula- 
tion increase  in  the  southeast  to  be  inevitable  for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined. 
Our  aim,  therefore,  is  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  growth  generating  more 
growth  In  the  most  crowded  and  congested  parts  of  the  southeast  of  England  by 
attracting  industry  and  populations  to  new  areas  to  which  the  population  may  be 
disseminated.  We  aim  at  a  more  even  distribution  of  population  growth  and 
a  gradual  shift  in  the  economic  balance  in  the  area.  We  are  thinking  of  meeting 
this  task  by  endeavoring  to  find  places  which  are  suitable  for  expansion,  either 
where  it  is  physically  practicable  to  develop  existing  cities,  or  where  new  ones 
may  be  able  to  be  built  without  too  much  local  disturbance.  We  are  conscious 
that  our  analysis  and  our  estimates  may  well  contain  errors  and  that  social  and 
economic  changes  may  badly  upset  basic  assumptions.  There  is  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing mistakes  when  people  attempt  to  see  so  far  ahead.  We  think,  however,  that 
our  rate  of  growth  of  national  productivity  and  our  economy  are  such  as  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  this  expansion  of  people  without  lowering  standards  of  liv- 
ing or  causing  serious  unemployment.  We  believe  that  we  must,  nevertheless, 
look  ahead  and  not  leave  matters  to  chance,  and  my  Government's  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  has  therefore  produced  a  study  of  southeast 
England  for  1961-81.  which  is  currently  ixnder  consideration  by  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  this  already  highly  congested  area.  The  popula- 
tion explosion  therefore  is  not  restricted  to  the  newly  developing  continents  of 
the  world,  but  is  a  very  real  problem  to  my  own  country.  Nor  are  we  alone,  be- 
cause similar  growths  in  population  are  likely  in  other  parts  of  Western  Europe, 
already  reaching  a  level  of  congestion. 

THE  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

To  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  from  the  highly  in- 
dustrialized home  of  know-how  and  from  the  microcosm  of  southeast  England,  I 
would  commend  to  you  the  recent  negotiations  in  Geneva  where  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world  has  been  discussing  world  trade  and  developments.  You 
may  feel  this  to  be  a  far  cry  from  the  population  explosion  but  it  is  not  for  very 
simple  reasons :  the  economic  plight  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  already 
serious  and  the  population  explosion  is,  in  simple  terms,  a  serious  aggravation  of 
an  already  grave  problem.  Humanity  has  always  searched  for  three  things : 
enough  food,  peace,  and,  if  this  is  obtainable,  an  earthly  paradise.  More  par- 
ticularly where  food  is  lacking  and  populations  are  exploding,  nations  have 
sometimes  been  tempted  in  the  past  to  transfer  this  search  to  dangerous  thoughts 
of  territorial  adventures  in  the  hope  of  finding  lebensraum,  wealth  and  advance- 
ment. Some  other  means  of  satisfying  nations  must  clearly  be  found,  particu- 
larly since  nations  have  tended  in  the  past  to  discard  the  alternative  solution  of 
limiting  their  populations.  With  the  population  explosion  before  our  eyes, 
a  solution  becomes  all  the  more  urgent. 
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Over  the  centuries  the  British  have  had  some  slight  experience  of  these  con- 
siderations and  the  social  and  economic  problems  they  pose.  We  are  international 
traders  and  although  a  part  of  Europe,  in  past  centuries  we  crosse<l  the  oceans 
to  trade.  The  armed  forces  foUow^ed  to  protect  our  traders.  We  dealt  tempo- 
rarily with  a  population  explosion  at  home  in  the  18th  century  by  emigration, 
and  in  due  course  our  colonial  empire  became  the  greatest  in  the  world.  In  the 
20th  century  we  set  about  dismantling  it  and  our  major  preoccupation  since 
World  War  II  has  been  to  create  of  it  a  nimiber  of  independent  countries,  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  which  are  sufficiently  viable  (or  have  good  pros- 
l>eets  of  viability)  to  succeed  in  their  search  for  food  and  peace  without  territorial 
advancement.  In  the  last  decade  or  so  we  have,  in  fact,  been  the  creators  of  18 
new  countries  with  a  total  population  of  nearly  700  million  people.  Our  social 
and  economic  policies  are  well  known  to  you.  Broadly  speaking,  we  endeavor  to 
start  off  new  c-ountries  with  aid,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  natural  resources, 
the  development  of  their  industry,  and  the  education  of  their  technologists. 
Our  aid  is  often  a  mixture  of  direct  financing,  of  industrial  development  from 
the  private  sector  at  home,  of  the  temporary  loan  of  British  exjierts,  and  of  train- 
ing facilities  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  at  the  moment  over  40,000  students 
from  the  Commonwealth  are  at  our  universities.  Our  immediate  aim  is  to  build 
up  the  standard  of  living  in  these  countries  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  trade 
may  take  the  place  of  aid.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  see  that  through  a  satisfactory 
economic  and  social  development  may  come  the  food  and  peace  which  the  peoples 
of  the  new  countries  merit. 

Unfortimately,  the  last  years  of  international  aid  and  trade  have  shown  an 
unhappy  pattern — the  gap  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots"  has  widened 
in  spite  of  much  help  from  the  one  group  to  the  other.  Some  recent  figures  on 
the  trade  of  the  developing  countries  which  were  recently  put  out  by  the  United 
Nations  dramatize  the  problem  now  facing  these  countries.  They  show  that  in 
the  last  12  years  the  division  between  the  richer  and  poorer  countries  has  widened 
considerably,  and  that  this  is  due  almost  entirely  to  a  deterioration  in  the  terms 
of  trade  of  the  developing  countries.  The  United  Nations  estimates  that  raw 
matei-ial  prices  fell  about  26  percent  between  1956  and  1961  compared  with  the 
prices  of  finished  goods  and  the  developing  countries'  share  of  world  trade  fell 
from  about  30  to  20  percent  during  the  same  period.  In  the  1950's  the  rich 
nations  ix)ured  about  $26  billion  into  these  countries  in  the  form  of  loans,  etc.. 
but  as  a  result  of  this  deterioration,  about  half  this  sum  was  wiped  out  to  all 
intents  and  purposes. 

What  now  should  be  done? — taking  into  account  the  fact  that  rapid  popula- 
tion growth,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor,  can  make  the  struggle  against 
world  poverty  longer  and  more  arduous. 

GENERAL    TASKS 

Before  making  some  specific  suggestions  there  are  some  preliminary  com- 
ments of  a  general  nature  which  I  should  like  to  offer  about  the  tasks  facing 
both  the  developed  and  developing  countries. 

In  the  developing  countries  we  must  work  in  the  interests  of  all  nations 
to  achieve  and  maintain  high  rates  of  economic  growth.  That  is  self-evident. 
We  must  also  try  to  insure  that  our  policies  do  not  disturb  the  international 
payments  system.'  We  are  already  working  together  in  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund*  toward  solutions  to  the  problems  of  international  liquidity  in  both 
their  short  and  in  their  longer  term  aspects. 

These  are  important  tasks  for  the  developed  countries.  But  we  recognize 
that  the  developing  countries  have  even  greater  responsibilities.  Even  if  every 
constructive  proposal  which  has  been  made  were  to  be  immediately  implemented 
many  of  the  basic  problems  of  social  and  economic  development  would  remain. 
Those  countries  who  most  effectively  pursue  their  own  development  policies  and 
most  successfully  adapt  their  social  and  economic  structure  to  change,  will 
reap  the  greatest  rewards.  Many  developing  countries  have  already  made  great 
advances  often  in  conditions  of  extreme  difficulty. 

Now  I  come  to  specific  suggestions. 

There  are  10  key  points  which  in  our  view  should  receive  particular  atten- 
tion.   In  our  view  they  offer  the  greatest  hope  of  practical  progress. 

W^e  have  recommended  these  points  to  the  consideration  of  all  countries, 
regardless  of  their  social  and  economic  systems.  How  are  we  to  make  progress 
on  them? 
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These  proposals  are  not  Utopian.  My  country  has  based  its  policies  on  many 
of  them  for  many  years.  We  have  seen  their  success.  For  after  all,  Britain 
has  always  been  one  of  the  freest  markets  in  the  world  for  the  products  of  the 
developing  countries.  Different  formulations  may  of  course  be  needed  for  some 
of  them  to  accommodate  advanced  centrally  planned  countries. 

The  first  6  of  the  10  points  are  concerned  with  the  freeing  of  trade.  They 
are  these : 

1.  There  should  be  a  standstill  on  new  barriers  to  the  trade  of  less  developed 
countries  in  products  which  have  been  identified  as  being  of  particular  interest 
to  them ; 

2.  Quantitative  restrictions  adversely  affecting  the  trade  of  developing  coun- 
tries should  be  ended ; 

3.  The  removal  of  duties  on  tropical  products  ; 

4.  The  removal  of  duties  on  primary  products  imported  from  developing 
countries ; 

5.  The  reduction  of  tariffs  on  semiprocessed  and  processed  products  imported 
from  developing  countries  ;  and 

6.  The  ending  of  internal  taxes  and  revenue  duties  applying  specifically  to 
products  wholly  or  mainly  produced  in  developing  countries. 

These  points  were  considered  by  government  representatives  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  (the  GATT)  when  they  met  last  May.  In  the 
formulation  and  application  of  such  points  as  tliese,  the  GATT  is  providing 
invaluable  services  to  the  interests  of  developed  and  developing  countries  alike. 
Of  course  we  recognize  that  policies  of  governments  cannot  be  changed  overnight. 
Some  of  us  may  need  to  deal  in  special  ways  with  individual  problems  or  partic- 
ular responsibilities  either  domestic  or  international. 

The  remaining  four  points  deal  with  action  designed  to  give  special  forms  of 
assistance  to  the  trade  of  developing  countries  : 

7.  The  granting  of  preferences  by  the  developed  countries :  We  ought  all 
now  to  be  willing  to  move  more  quickly  in  reducing  import  duties  on  goods  from 
developing  countries  than  we  may  be  able  to  do  in  trade  among  ourselves.  We 
in  Britain  are  prepared  to  extend  tariff  preferences  to  all  developing  countries. 
The  preferences  we  give  at  prasent  are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Common- 
wealth countries.  These  countries  might  suffer  by  sharing  them  with  others 
unless  they  obtained  compensating  advantages  in  other  markets.  We  should 
therefore  need  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  major  industrialized  countries 
to  insure  that  this  is  brought  about.  Moreover,  where  present  preferences  are 
the  subject  of  agreements  with  Commonwealth  governments,  we  could  not  act 
without  the  consent  of  those  governments. 

Such  an  extension  of  the  arrangements  for  tariff  preferences  must  not  be 
allowed  to  impede  the  general  reduction  of  tariffs  among  developed  countries 
on  which  the  continued  expansion  of  international  trade  so  largely  depends. 
Preferences  should  therefore  be  created,  not  by  raising  tariffs  against  other 
countries,  but  by  lowering  or  abolishing  tariffs  for  developing  countries. 

8.  The  exchange  of  preferences  among  developing  countries  : 

We  share  the  general  view  that  countries  can  benefit  greatly  through  regional 
economic  cooperation.  It  need  not  be  confined  to  formal  economic  unions.  It 
should  be  flexible  so  that  cooperation  can  take  place  in  specific  fields  as  neces- 
sary :  in  planning,  in  the  exploitation  and  use  of  natural  resources,  in  industry, 
in  communications,  or  in  commercial  policy.  The  regional  economic  commissions 
have  an  important  part  to  play  in  devising  the  appropriate  patterns  of  economic 
association  in  their  particular  regions.  We  support  constructive  proposals  de- 
signed to  help  developing  countries  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  preferences 
among  themselves. 

9.  The  stabilization  of  commodity  prices :  We  recognize  the  great  importance 
attached  to  this  subject.  We  already  take  part  in  all  existing  international 
commodity  arrangements.  We  believe  that  the  first  essential  is  to  secure  maxi- 
mum effective  demand  for  commodities.  Agreements,  therefore,  should  cover 
the  problem  of  access  to  markets  as  well  as  that  of  prices. 

We  agree  that  prices  should  be  stabilized  at  equitable  and  remunerative  levels. 
But  they  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  lead  to  overproduction  in  the  producing 
countries  or  substitution  or  autarkic  policies  in  the  consuming  countries.  They 
should  be  stabilized  at  levels  which  encourage  the  development  of  new  markets 
and  the  growth  of  consumption. 
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Such  agreements  should  aim  to  prevent  the  prices  of  commodities  wholly  or 
mainly  produced  in  developing  countries,  from  falling  to  levels  which  could  dis- 
rupt the  economic  development  of  these  countries.  To  this  end  a  floor  sl)ould  be 
provided  to  the  prices  of  these  commodities.  We  are  prepared  wherever  prac- 
ticable to  cooi^erate  in  multilateral  agreements  of  this  kind. 

10.  Supplementary  financial  assistance :  We  recognize  that  balance-of -pay- 
ments problems  may  arise  in  developing  countries  which  call  for  special  measures 
of  assistance.  Sharp  falls  in  the  exix)rt  earnings  of  less  developed  countries, 
such  as  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  commodity  trade,  can  be  disruptive  of 
development.  The  IMF  offers  certain  facilities  to  meet  the  short-term  effects 
of  such  falls.  A  number  of  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  compensatory 
finance  in  forms  going  beyond  short-term,  balance-of-payments  support.  In  our 
view,  those  hitherto  proposed  raise  substantial  difficulties.  However,  there  is  a 
risk  that  development  may  be  disrupted  as  a  result  of  longer  term  adverse  move- 
ments in  export  receipts.  In  the  distribution  of  the  aid  which  we  in  the  devel- 
oped countries  can  make  available,  whether  bilateral  or  multilateral,  we  should 
perhaps  take  more  account  of  these  risks. 

These  are  the  10  points  to  which  my  Government  attaches  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.   How  are  we  to  make  progress  on  themV 

These  proposals  are  not  Utopian.  My  country  has  based  its  policies  on  many 
of  them  for  many  years.  We  have  seen  their  success.  For,  after  all,  Britain  has 
always  been  one  of  the  freest  markets  in  the  world  for  the  products  of  the  devel- 
oping countries.  In  1963,  about  one-third  of  our  total  imports  came  from  them. 
We  are  not  only  a  major  market  for  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  fuels,  but  we 
provide  the  developing  countries  with  one  of  their  best  markets  for  manufac- 
tured and  semimanufactured  goods.  There  are  no  protective  duties  on  raw  mate- 
rials except  where  they  have  been  imposed  to  give  Commonwealth  countries  a 
preference.  The  duty  on  imported  foodstuffs  from  non-Commonwealth  countries 
is  quite  low.  Britain  alone  takes  about  one-fourth  of  the  metals  and  textiles 
shipped  by  developing  countries.  Textile  imports  illustrate  this  most  di*amati- 
cally.  Between  1954  and  1960  imiwrts  of  cotton  textiles  from  India  and  Pakistan 
more  than  doubled.  About  40  percent  of  the  British  market  for  their  textiles  is 
now  met  from  imports,  mostly  from  less  developed  countries,  and  this  has  been 
done  even  at  the  expense  of  the  British  textile  industry,  which  is  going  through 
a  difficult  period. 

CONCLUSION 

I  apologize  to  this  American  audience  for  talking  so  much  about  my  own 
country  and  the  ways  in  which  we  are  reacting  to  the  population  explosion.  I 
must  also  apologize  for  appearing  to  take  the  population  explosion  as  something 
of  an  inevitability,  not  easily  to  be  solved  simply  by  government  policy,  education 
in  the  subject,  or  even  by  mass  migration.  I  am,  however,  endeavoring  to  deal 
with  an  immediate  issue,  because  whether  the  population  is  exploding  or  not,  the 
gravest  issue  we  believe  we  are  now  facing  is  the  widening  gap  between  the 
"haves" — mostly  congregated  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere — and  the  "have-nots." 
This  is  occurring  in  spite  of  massive  aid  from  the  industrialized  countries  to  the 
developing  ones  over  the  past  decade  and  more.  TTie  population  explosion  is, 
therefore,  I  repeat,  an  aggravation  of  an  already  serious  situation.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  adjust  to  a  wide  disparity  both  in  development  and  standards  of  living 
in  the  world  that  my  country  has  made  the  suggestions  referred  to  at  Geneva. 
Our  own  experience  in  overseas  territories  has  shown  that  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries can  be  developed  both  socially  and  economically ;  that  standards  of  living 
can  be  rapidly  raised  by  technology,  industrialization,  and  a  development  pro- 
gram ;  and  that  in  due  coarse  such  territories  can  freely  compete  in  the  world 
market  to  their  own  enrichment. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  solution  to  this  problem  of  increasing  births  is 
closely  linked  to  social  and  economic  development.  I  also  believe  that  we  need 
not  fear  the  future.  I  have  indicated  how  a  birth  rate  explosion  in  the  end 
product  can  be  resolved  in  a  highly  sophisticated  society  such  as  exists  in  a  part 
of  England.  I  firmly  believe  that  many  of  its  effects  can  be  surmounted  by 
sensible  economic  and  social  policies.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
countries  to  utilize  their  resources  and  modernize.  For  our  part  we,  as  world 
traders,  welcome  developed  and  sophisticated  overseas  markets  as  good  cus- 
tomers and  fine  contributors  to  peace  and  expanding  world  trade. 
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Revised  Final  Report  of  the  Southwestern  Assembly 
ON  the  Population  Dilemma 

(Plenary  session,  May  17,  1964) 

introductory  statement 

The  "Final  Report  of  the  Fourth  Southwestern  Assembly"  was  drafted  by 
Carey  Croneis  and  James  R.  Sims.  It  was,  however,  based  on  the  substance 
of,  and  in  some  paragraphs  the  phraseology  of,  summaries  prepared,  after 
each  session  of  their  own  particular  panels,  by  Arthur  W.  Busch,  James  A. 
Castaneda,  and  Frank  Hole.  Sincere  thanks  are  due  these  rapporteurs  and 
particularly  the  discussion  leaders,  James  P.  Clements,  Edward  W.  Kelley, 
Jr.,  and  Phil  Peden. 

The  experience  of  former  southwestern  assemblies  was  repeated,  and  this 
composite  document  rather  faithfully  represented  the  consensus  of  the  separate 
panels.  Thus,  in  1964,  as  in  earlier  assemblies,  relatively  few  modifications 
were  made  in  the  preliminary  draft  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  at  the  plenary 
session. 

Although  there  was  a  considerable  measure  of  broad  general  agreement  regard- 
ing the  substance  of  the  final  report,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  either  the  Amer- 
ican Assembly  or  the  southwestern  assembly  to  append  to  such  reports  the 
signatures  of  panel  members.  Furthermore,  it  must,  of  course,  be  assumed 
that  souie  participants  disagreed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  certain  statements 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

preface 

The  members  of  the  several  southwestern  assemblies  have  demonstrated  a 
consistent  unanimity  in  the  belief  that  our  democratic  system  of  government 
demands  that  each  citizen  assume  his  full  measure  of  responsibility  for  deci- 
sions facing  the  Nation.  The  participants  in  the  1964  southwestern  assembly 
recognize,  however,  that  scientific,  medical,  religious,  economic  and  govern- 
mental problems  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  population  dilemma  properly 
fall  within  the  cognizance  of  specialists;  and  we  are  well  aware  that  even 
the  initial  attempts  to  solve  that  dilemma  tax  to  the  limit  the  capabilities  of 
the  world's  ablest  experts  in  fields  pertinent  to  the  subject.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, regard  the  nontechnical  problems  growing  out  of  the  present  population 
trends  as  being  beyond  our  joint  competence.  Therefore,  as  members  of  the 
assembly  we  have  soberly  considered  and  deliberately  reached  certain  con- 
clusions in  several  major  areas  of  basic  concern  regarding  the  so-called  popu- 
lation explosion.     These  conclusions  are  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

general  summary 

The  security  and  welfare  of  mankind  have  never  before  in  history  been 
so  challenged  as  today — and,  paradoxically,  through  the  flowering  of  his  own 
intellectual  and  scientific  activities.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
man  now  has  the  capacity  to  achieve  his  own  extinction.  Less  attention,  how- 
ever, has  been  paid  to  the  scientific  advances  which  make  possible  the  allevia- 
tion of  certain  of  his  age-old  ills,  with  the  less  than  perfectly  happy  result  that 
new  problems  tend  to  wax  even  as  the  old  ones  wane.  It  seems  clear  that  this 
circumstance  requires  that  man  rise  above  his  traditionally  narrow  thought 
and  action  patterns.  Failure  to  do  so  may  threaten  not  merely  his  standard 
of  living,  but,  ultimately,  his  very  survival. 

One  of  the  serious  threats  to  mankind's  prosperity,  and  therefore  to  peace, 
is  his  commendable  success  in  reducing  the  death  rate,  which,  however,  is  in 
part  responsible  for  the  accelerating  rate  of  world  population  growth.  Rapid 
population  Increase,  and  its  ramifying  consequences,  are,  in  some  areas,  already 
hampering  economic  progress.  Personal  frustrations,  social  unrest,  and  political 
instability  are  common  results,  particularly  in  some  of  the  disadvantaged  nations 
of  the  globe.  Rapid  population  growth,  unbalanced  internal  migration  trends, 
automation  increases,  and  differences  in  education  and  opportunity  have  already 
begun  to  generate  complex  and  serious  diflBculties  even  in  such  a  relatively 
advanced  nation  as  the  United  States. 

The  Fourth  Southwestern  Assembly  therefore  makes  the  following  general 
suggestions,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  but  to  all  nations  of  the 
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globe:  (a)  Every  practical,  permissible,  and  acceptable  means  should  be  em- 
ployed by  responsible  agencies,  private  and  public,  to  broaden  the  novp  limited 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  present  and  prospective  rates  of  population  growth 
cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely  without  very  serious  consequences  for  man- 
kind; (ft)  it  should  be  made  clear  through  similar  methods  that  the  population 
explosion  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  perpetuation  of  low  standards  of 
living  for  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  people;  and  (c)  it  also  should  be  made  more 
generally  known  that  population  trends  create  difficult  problems  of  adjustment 
even  in  the  economically  advanced  nations. 

Reduced  to  the  simplest  terms,  the  members  of  the  Southwestern  Assembly 
additionally  suggest  that  (d)  birth  rates  must  now,  or  soon,  be  reduced  in  many, 
if  not  most,  nations,  particularly  in  view  of  the  highly  desirable  reductions  in 
death  rates  presently  achieved  and  promised  in  the  near  future. 

The  detailed  deliberations  on  which  the  foregoing  generalizations  have  been 
based  are  outlined  on  the  following  pages. 

THE   POPULATION    EXPLOSION    AND   U.S.    POLICY 

The  postwar  national  resurgence  in  population  growth  has  probably  been  bene- 
ficial in  the  general  sense  of  human  values ;  and  despite  the  fact  that  our  popula- 
tion is  expanding  rapidly,  the  members  of  the  assembly  expressed  confidence  that 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  presently  are  sufficient  to  limit 
immediate  concern  regarding  adverse  effects  of  population  growth.  In  fact, 
talents  lost  through  war  casualties  have  only  recently  been  fully  replaced  as  a 
result  of  postwar  population  expansion.  The  rate  of  our  population  growth,  how- 
ever, does  suggest  the  need  for  much  forethought  in  order  to  anticipate  new 
problems  and  to  implement  their  solutions  before  the  attendant  difficulties  be- 
come serious. 

The  Southwestern  Assembly  members  voiced  the  following  reactions  to  the 
several  questions  raised  regarding  the  population  dilemma  and  national  policies : 

1.  Presently  the  national  population  expansion  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
serious  adverse  effect  because  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  United  States  have 
thus  far  been  adequate  to  handle  the  population  increase  experiencefl.  Moreover, 
population  growth  can,  up  to  a  certain  point,  insure  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product  even  though  it  tends  to  reduce  per  capita  income.  Tremendous  and  sud- 
den population  increases  would,  of  course,  be  harmful  should  we  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  the  needs  implied  by  such  an  exponential  increase. 

2.  The  assembly  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  already  exerts  some 
influence  on  population  growth  through  income  tax  exemption  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  majority  of  the  assembly  members,  however,  is  opposed  to  district 
governmental  controls  with  reference  to  population,  although  there  is  a  con- 
sensus that  the  Government  should  assume  additional  responsibility  for  research 
and  diffusion  of  pertinent  information  to  all  citizens.  It  is  generally  believed, 
however,  that  population  growth  is  much  more  likely  to  be  importantly  in- 
fluenced by  educational  and  economic  factors  than  by  governmental  policies. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  immediate,  serious  need  for  additional  policy 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  Population  densities  in  this 
country  are,  for  most  areas,  not  yet  severe,  and  most  of  our  natural  resources 
are  far  from  depletion.  There  apparently  is  special  need,  however,  for  regula- 
tions regarding  water  pollution  and  the  conservation  of  timber  and  recreational 
space  in  order  that  we  may  insure  a  proper  environment  for  future  generations. 
In  addition,  existing  governmental  policies  on  natural  resources  should  be  con- 
stantly reviewed  in  the  light  of  extensive  population  expansion  and  internal 
migration  trends. 

4.  The  assembly  believes  that  present  immigration  quotas  are  out  of  date 
and  should  be  reviewed.  For  example,  they  might  be  put  on  a  more  logical  basis 
in  the  light  of  present-day  circumstances  by  giving  some  weight  to  the  skills  of 
potential  immigrants  and  by  lifting  restrictions  on  race  and  color.  Little  con- 
cern, however,  was  expressed  for  the  present  numerical  effect  of  immigration 
on  the  projected  population  expansion. 

5.  Although  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  having  too  many  people  in  the 
United  States  today,  we  do  have  problems  arising  from  the  impact  of  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  and  the  effect  of  changing  technology  on  educational  requirements 
for  gainful  employment.  The  concurrent  dual  "explosions"  in  automation  and 
population  have  the  effect  of  putting  tremendous  pressures  to  bear  on  all  edu- 
cational strata,  and  the  educational  background  of  many  persons  is  insufficient 
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to  cope  with  changing  jobs  in  industry.  We  must  therefore  be  realistic  in 
recognizing  the  need  for  fundamental  education  which  will  establish  a  cultural 
climate  and  a  mental  attitude  geared  to  an  acceptance  of  continued  retraining  in 
occupational  skills.  Fundamental  education  is  of  permanent  value,  but  occupa- 
tional training,  however  important  and  necessary,  becomes  obsolete  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate  in  the  face  of  the  dynamism  of  the  automation  factor.  In  prac- 
tical terms,  the  junior  college  level  is  now  extremely  important  as  a  source  of  the 
semitechnical  and  semiprofessional  constitutents  of  an  automated  society.  In- 
telligent and  socially  conscious  use  of  the  increased  leisure  time  provided  by 
automation  now  has  major  social  implications  which  may  ultimately  require  a 
redefinition  of  "work."  Government  naturally  concerns  itself  with  this  prob- 
lem, but  the  assembly  believes  that  individuals  and  private  enterprise  should 
continue  to  have  maximum  opportunities  to  work  out  its  solution.  We  are 
generally  optimistic  that  we  can  and  will  adapt,  and  thus  cope  with  this  and 
related  problems — but  this  view  is  not  unanimous. 

6.  Children  are  providing  markets  for  expanding  goods  and  services,  and 
this  is  a  net  gain  for  the  country,  but  we  have  not  yet  experienced  the  full 
effects  of  the  postwar  population  increase — some  of  which  possibly  will  prove 
deleterious.  We  can  cope  with  today's  situation  if  we  can  recognize  and  train 
the  talents  of  our  people  for  useful  jobs.  If  we  cannot  or  will  not  do  this, 
young  educated  people  take  jobs  which  would  otherwise  be  occupied  by  mature 
workers  who  cannot  adapt  to  changing  conditions.  We  are  confronted  immedi- 
ately in  the  present  situation  with  a  large  and  sudden  increase  in  the  labor 
force  that  may  create  serious  problems  testing  the  capacities  of  the  country  to 
cope  with  them.  Direct  intervention  by  Federal  agencies,  generally  considered 
undesirable,  can  be  avoided  if  industry  and  local  government  implement  solutions 
of  their  own.  In  the  former  case,  the  harmful  effect  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment on  the  consumer  market  should  prod  industry  to  undertake  the  practical 
projects  of  retraining  and  relocation,  while  State  studies  of  the  problems  and 
their  social  efforts  should  serve  as  an  overview  of  the  total  context. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  major  segments  of  American  industry  have  demon- 
strated a  sincere  and  knowledgeable  understanding  of  their  social  responsi- 
bilities both  with  regard  to  encouraging  self-sufficiency  of  its  retired  employees, 
and  by  engaging  in  active  retraining  of  its  employees  whose  skills  have  become 
obsolete  through  technological  advances.  Its  record  in  these  areas,  if  imper- 
fect, is  generally  good.  As  a  consequence,  early  retirements  resulting  from 
efficiency  improvements  have  for  the  most  part  imposed  no  great  burden  on 
either  the  individual  involved  or  on  society  generally.  For  younger  workers, 
the  widespread  retraining  programs  throughout  indiistry  have  broadened  the 
interests  and  capabilities  of  individuals  who  might  otherwise  be  rendered  unem- 
ployable, with  obvious  sound  benefits  to  both  the  individual  and  our  economic 
system. 

7.  Information  on  family  planning,  within  certain  specified  limits,  should  be 
made  generally  available  through  public  as  well  as  private  sources.  Such  infor- 
mation and  services  regarding  birth  control  are  considered  to  embrace  three 
aspects.  These  are  research,  dissemination  of  information  and  implementation 
of  control  procedures.  Research  and  information  should  be  provided  by  both 
public  and  private  agencies.  The  members  of  the  assembly  are  unanimous,  how- 
ever, in  the  belief  that  the  implementation  of  control  procedures  must  be  on  the 
basis  of  individual  choice  without  any  semblance  of  coercion.  For  this  reason 
a  minority  of  the  assembly  believes  that  this  implementation  should  be  through 
private  agencies  without  any  governmental  participation. 

There  is  surely  an  inescapable  moral  aspect  to  birth  control  which  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  therefore  the  assembly  hopes  that  medical  research  can 
produce  procedures  which  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  case  the  chief  ingredient  of  any  population  policy  is  education 
in  the  imderstanding  of  the  fundamental  responsibilities  of  parenthood  and 
citizenship.  Such  responsibilities,  broadly  accepted,  may  one  day  be  the  key  to  a 
national  population  policy  which  could  obviate  the  need  for  onerous  specific 
measures. 

8.  If  "explicit  domestic  population  policy"  means  regulation,  it  is  not  to  be 
encouraged,  because  in  this  intensely  personal  matter  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  right  to  act  strictly  on  such  a  basis.  The  Government,  however,  appears 
to  be  a  logical  agency  for  the  establishment  of  general  rather  than  specific  prin- 
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ciples,  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  about  the 
facts  involved.     Its  policies  therefore  should  emphasize  research,  specitically : 

( a )  There  should  be  more  Government  grants  for  research  on  the  biological 
aspects  of  reproduction,  administered  through  established  research 
agencies. 

(b)  There  should  be  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  the  limits  of  population 
giving  consideration  to  our  physical  and  social  resources  and  the  conse- 
quences of  interrelationships  between  them.  Included  should  be  the  edu- 
cational, economic,  and  humanitarian  values  involved. 

(c)  There  should  be  dissemination  of  information  not  merely  on  the  gen- 
eral aspects  of  family  planning  but  also  on  how  to  accomplish  family 
planning. 

(d)  There  should  be  reserved  to  each  family  the  right  to  make  its  own 
choice  in  matters  of  family  control. 

(e)  There  should  be  full  recognition  that  the  U.S.  birth  control  problems 
are  not  separate  from  the  population  problems  of  the  world  in  general. 

WORLD   POPULATION    PROBLEMS    AND   POLICIES 

1.  Although  in  any  approach  to  world  population  problems  we  must  avoid  over- 
generalizations,  it  is  obviously  in  the  best  interest  of  all  peoples  that  the  world 
be  peaceful  and  prosperous ;  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  global  population 
dilemma  we  should  emphasize  economic  development  because  it  will  contribute 
materially  both  to  social  progress  and  to  international  peace.  Indeed,  without 
economic  development  we  cannot  have  social  progress  or  international  amity. 
The  urgency  of  imminent  increase  in  world  population  suggests  that  we  should 
launch  the  dual  project  of  encouraging  economic  and  educational  development  in 
underdeveloped  countries  while  refraining  fi*om  any  necessary  implication  of 
insisting  upon  certain  specific  U.S.  controls  or  policies.  However,  it  was  agreed 
that  investment  in,  and  trade  with,  other  countries  should  encourage  their  eco- 
nomic development,  if  there  are  measures  for  providing  security  for  internal  and 
external  investments. 

In  short,  population  growth  is  inextricably  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
problems  of  world  economic  and  social  progress  and  international  peace.  Fa- 
miliarity with  the  problems  in  a  specific  nation  through  personal  involvement 
of  the  pertinent  personnel  is  of  prime  importance.  Again,  education  is  con- 
sidered of  basic  significance  because  of  the  concurrent  nature  of  growth  in 
population  and  social  and  economic  problems. 

2.  International  migration,  trade,  investment  and  resources  have  traditionally 
been  important  in  population  trends,  but  the  assembly  believes  that  current 
changes  in  these  factors  are  probably  not  of  prime  significance  in  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  population  problem.  It  is  suggested  that  special  efforts  in 
economic  and  educational  fields  could  modify  this  view.  In  particular,  interna- 
tional migration  and  world  natural  resources  could  be  the  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government,  v/hereas  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  international  trade  and 
international  investments  should  be  left  essentially  to  the  American  businessman. 

Specifically : 

(a)   There  should  be  no  policy  for  international  migration  because  wide- 
scale  population  transfers  can  only  lead  to  chaos. 
( &)    International  trade  should  be  encouraged. 

(c)  International  investment  comes  first;  international  trade  should 
follow. 

(d)  The  natural  resources  of  the  world  are  vast  and  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  depletion  given  our  ingenuity  in  developing  substitutes  for  natural 
m-oducts.  The  supplies  are  only  sufficient  in  all  respects  so  long  as  (a) 
reasonably  conserved  and  used  and  (ft)  international  trade  can  be  kept  open, 
prices  of  commodities  remain  relatively  stable,  and  the  nations  involved 
become  politically  mature.  ^     , ,    ^ 

3.  The  members  of  the  Southwestern  Assembly  believe  that  we  should  stress 
the  importance  of  the  problems  of  increasing  world  population  as  they  directly 
relate  to  the  issue  of  world  health.  We  should  undertake  a  program  of  ros<-arch 
into  th'-  problems  of  family  planning,  the  results  of  which,  hopefully,  would  be 
applicable  in  other  nations  as  well  as  in  our  own.  Such  a  research  policy  is 
regarded  by  some  members  of  the  assembly  as  a  maximum  expectation  for  the 
United  States,  but  as  a  maximum  commitment  by  other  members.  The  United 
States  should  stand  prepared  to  offer  technical  assistance,  especially  in  making 
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research  available  to  any  interested  country.     There  should  be  no  attempt  to 
direct  population  programs  in  other  lands. 

The  most  realistic  approach  is  considered  to  be  an  emphasis  on  increasing 
the  rate  of  economic  development  while  still  working  toward  some  effective 
direct  form  of  population  control  to  complement  that  decrease  in  population 
growth  which  historically  follows  an  advance  in  economic  status.  An  assembly 
minority  opinion,  however,  holds  that  direct  population  control  should  be  the 
paramount  approach. 

4.  The  United  Nations  has  been  the  main  agency  concerned  with  factfinding 
and  in  demographic  research,  generally.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
this  work  and  to  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  study  and,  if  authorized,  to 
deal  with  population  crises  as  they  may  arise.  We  should  not,  however,  ignore 
the  possibility  that  other  organizations,  especially  those  operating  inter- 
nationally, may  also  lend  active  support  to  the  spread  of  information  and  services 
on  family  planning. 

Although,  in  general,  the  assembly  subscribes  to  Ambassador  Stevenson's 
statements  regarding  the  United  States  concept  of  the  United  Nations  program 
in  population  control,  a  minority  considers  the  United  Nations  to  be  liandi- 
capped  or  limited  in  authority.  In  any  case,  it  is  agreed  that  operations  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Nations  should  maintain  a  philosophy  of  freedom  of  national 
choice. 

5.  Our  national  policy  toward  newly  developing  nations  should  be  direct, 
sympathetic,  and  consistent.  The  policy  for  each  country  must  be  tailored  to 
its  specific  customs  and  problems ;  educational  programs  should  play  a  basic  role. 
In  any  case,  all  newly  developing  nations  should  be  made  cognizant  of  the  im- 
plications of  population  growth  as  early  as  possible  in  any  planned  program  of 
assistance.  Since  this  single  factor  will  be  of  such  importance  to  their  social  and 
economic  progress,  it  should  receive  high  priority  in  all  policy  considerations. 
Economic  aid,  which  must  be  channeled  to  the  day-to-day  sustenance  of  an  "ex- 
ploding" population  instead  of  being  free  to  implement  rising  standards  of  living, 
is  a  mere  palliative.  Every  care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  make  our  assistance 
acceptable  in  terms  of  local  situations.  We  must  take  into  account  factors  such 
as  the  intense  nationalism  of  newly  emerging  nations,  and  the  problem  is  best 
attacked  at  the  neighborhood  and  village  level. 

6.  Without  reservation,  it  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  respond  to 
requests  for  assistance  (which  are  not  contrary  to  the  official  wishes  of  the 
nation  involved)  in  projects  and  programs  related  to  population  growth.  Again, 
the  fundamental  thrust  should  be  educational  in  nature.  We  should  avoid  the 
narrowness  of  a  preconceived  answer  to  the  problem  which  pror>oses  artificial 
means  of  fertility  regulation  as  the  sole  solution.  All  possible  efforts,  therefore, 
should  be  directed  toward  investigations  of  other  answers.  In  sum,  however,  we 
consider  it  highly  important  that  the  United  States  should  provide  help  directly 
and  indirectly  to  other  nations,  with  their  approval,  in  research,  training,  and 
technical  assistance  in  any  program  which  they  deem  necessary  to  control  their 
rate  of  population  growth,  or  to  improve  the  general  health  of  their  people.  It 
appears  to  us  that  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the  economic  development  of 
many  nations,  and  indeed  to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

Since  we  are  talking  primarily  in  terms  of  dissemination  of  information,  all 
possible  agencies — public  and  private — should  be  enlisted  to  offer  such  assistance. 
Existing  agencies  such  as  the  United  Nations,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers,  interna- 
tional fellowship  programs,  and  so  forth,  should  be  commended  for  their  sterling 
efforts  to  date,  and  be  encouraged  and  assisted  by  every  possible  means  to  at- 
tain even  greater  effectiveness  in  the  future. 

7.  The  population  problems  of  Latin  America  grow  out  of  a  wide  range  of 
needs ;  from  i)ersonnel  to  facilities.  The  question  of  specialized  training  to  sup- 
port the  person-to-person  approach  is  critical,  and  the  assembly  believes  that 
an  overall  increase  in  assistance  is  needed.  A  blend  of  direct  participation  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  Latin  American  programs  requesting  help  is  de- 
sirable. We  must,  however,  avoid  the  practice  of  considering  Latin  America 
as  a  single,  uniform  entity.  The  interrelatedness  of  population  growth  to  eco- 
nomic issues  "south  of  the  border"  is  impossible  to  ignore.  Assistance  directly 
related  to  population  trends,  therefore,  should  he  made  available  on  a  uniform 
basis  to  all  countries  desiring  it,  whereas  selective  decisions  should  be  made  if 
and  when  economic  aid  is  at  issue.  An  encouraging  factor  in  this  connection 
is  the  fact  that  potentials  exist  for  great  economic  progress  in  Latin  America ; 
and  they  can  be  realized  through  large  private  investments  of  both  internal  and 
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external  capital  under  conditions  which  provide  adequate  security  for  the  safety 
of  sucli  investments. 

The  Southwestern  Assembly  therefore  believes  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  various  programs  in  public  health,  education,  and  trade  designed  to 
help  our  neighboi's  to  the  south  implement  their  aspirations  for  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living.  Foundations,  universities,  research  organizations  and  the  U.S. 
Government,  as  well  as  business,  all  have  a  rich  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
such  development.  In  fact,  we  can  all  demonstrate  our  desire  to  be  helpful 
neighbors  who  appreciate  and  respect  the  different  cultural  patterns  of  the 
Latin  American  lands. 

For  every  good  humanitarian  reason,  as  well  as  in  our  own  selflsh  interest, 
we  should  be  vitally  interested  in  helping  each  notion  arrive  at  its  own  solu- 
tion to  its  interrelated  social,  economic,  and  population  problems.  We  mu.st  not 
try  to  tell  them  the  exact  steps  leading  to  that  solution. 
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"Population,  Po^-ERTY,  and  Peace" 

(By  John  Nuveen,  Chicago,  111.) 

[Keynote  address  at  the  Rockv  Mountain  Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma  sponsored 
bv  Utah  State  Universitr.  Logan.  Utah,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Assembly  of 
Columbia  University,  Sept.  17-20,  1964] 

Introducing  the  Author  and  the  Subject 

(By  Daryl  Chase,  president,  Utah  State  University) 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  Utah  State  University  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  Assembly  of  Columbia  University  in  the  sponsorship  and  execution 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma.  The  assembly 
was  held  on  the  campus  of  Utah  State  University,  September  17-20,  IW-l.  It 
was  attended  by  71  leaders — community  leaders — from  Utah,  southern  Idaho, 
and  Nevada. 
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The  material  in  this  brochure  was  given  as  the  keynote  address  by  Mr,  John 
Nuveen  at  the  dinner  meeting  ou  the  first  evening  of  the  assembly.  Utah  State 
University  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  this  complimentary  copy  of  Mr. 
Nuveen's  speech  which  outlines  so  clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  population 
problem  and  the  necessity  of  positive  action  by  citizens. 

Mr.  Nuveen  is  an  investment  broker  in  Chicago.  He  has  played  a  dis- 
tinguished role  in  the  U.S.  governmental  programs  abroad  and  has  received 
significant  recognition  from  foreign  countries  for  his  services.  He  has  also 
provided  leadership  in  his  work  with  civic,  educational,  and  religious  institu- 
tions in  America. 

The  American  Assembly  is  a  nonprofit  organization  affiliated  with  Columbia 
University  and  dedicated  to  open,  frank  discussions  of  basic  problems  on  the 
American  and  world  scene.  The  assembly  as  such  does  not  support  any  par- 
ticular position,  but  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  discussion  and  analysis. 
The  university  joins  in  this  purpose. 

We  invite  you  to  read  the  brochure  and  consider  its  timely  message. 

"Population,  Povekty,  and  Peace" 

Seven  years  ago,  in  October  1957,  the  Economic  Club  of  Chicago  invited  a  young 
Senator  to  address  its  members.     After  a  few  pleasantries,  he  said : 

"*  *  *  I  want  to  offer  a  short  zoology  lesson  on  the  Scandinavian  rodent  known 
as  the  lemming.  Never  far  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  these  small,  mouse-like 
animals  are — like  Americans — noted  for  being  restless,  courageous,  and  pugna- 
cious— for  never  running  away  from  a  fight.  But  in  certain  areas,  the  Arctic 
lemmings  are  even  better  known  for  their  strange  mass  migrations,  in  which 
they  advance  steadily  and  slowly  over  tremendous  areas  of  land,  devouring  every 
blade  of  grass,  every  crop,  every  garden  in  their  path,  actually  multiplying  as 
they  march,  swarming  through  towns  and  across  rivers,  not  one  turning  back — 
until,  after  a  devastating  journey  of  from  1  to  3  years,  they  reach  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  plunge  blindly  and  resolutely  ahead  and  perish  without  a  single  survivor. 
Ancient  Norwegian  peasants  once  believed  these  mass  death  marches  had  a  super- 
natural origin  ;  modern  zoologists  are  more  inclined  to  relate  them  to  overpopula- 
tion and  hunger. 

"Could  this  Nation,  this  world,  be  headed  for  the  fate  of  the  lemming?  Could 
we  be  plunging  blindly  on,  fat  and  merry  and  pugnacious  and  unstoppable, 
oblivious  to  the  suicidal  course  toward  which  our  growing  population  and  eco- 
nomic appetite  are  leading  us?  Could  this  be,  not  the  age  of  the  fatted  calf, 
of  the  golden  goose,  as  we  like  to  believe,  but  the  'age  of  the  lemming'? 

"Fantastic,  most  of  you  will  say- — unrealistically  gloomy — *  *  *  this  is  an  age 
of  prosperity  *  *  *.  But  the  hard  facts  *  *  *  are  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  age 
of  plenty,  the  standard  of  living  for  much  of  the  world  is  declining,  their  pov- 
erty and  economic  backwardness  are  increasing  and  their  share  of  the  world's 
population  is  growing.  *  *  *  There  may  be  more  prosperity  in  the  world  than 
ever  before — but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  also  more  poverty  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  this  planet. 

******* 

"Ideally,  the  boom  of  the  last  few  years  should  have  spread  at  least  a  measure 
of  prosperity  to  everyone  *  *  *, 

"But  there  are  at  least  four  reasons  why  it  did  not  work  out  this  way.  *  *  ■> 

"(1)  First  among  these  causes  is  the  recent  rapid,  overwhelming,  and  utterly 
unprecedented  world  population  explosion,  *  *  *  Unlike  previous  increases,  the 
greatest  gains  have  come  in  the  poverty-stricken,  imderdeveloped  countries  least 
able  to  support  them.  *  *  *  This  explosion  has  resulted  not,  as  most  assume,  from 
an  increased  birth  rate  but  from  a  phenomenal  reduction  in  these  countries  of 
the  death  rate,  from  the  control  of  infectious  diseases,  sanitation  improvement, 
medical  progress — frequentl.v  the  result  of  our  economic  and  technical  assistance. 

"The  world,  it  is  said,  cannot  permanently  remain  half  slave  and  half  free, 
as  it  is  today — but  neither  can  the  economy  of  the  free  world  remain  half  rich 
and  half  poor. 

"The  greatest  danger,  however,  from  this  growing  gap  between  the  very  top  and 
the  very  bottom  of  the  free  world  economy  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  economics. 
It  is  a  matter  of  war  and  ;ieace,  a  national  security,  to  stopping  the  advance  of 
communism." 
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You  win  understand  why  I  have  quoted  so  much  of  this  speech  when  I  tell  you 
that  3  years  later  the  young  Senator  who  spoke  these  words  about  population, 
poverty,  and  peace  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  and  continued  to 
express  his  concern  about  the  population  problem.  In  his  March  19G1  special 
message  to  Congress  on  foreign  aid,  President  Kennedy  said  : 

"The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  staggering.  In  Latin  America,  for  example, 
population  growth  is  already  threatening  to  outpace  economic  growth — and  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  living  standards  are  actually  declining-" 

In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  demographers  and  statesmen,  the  world  iwpula- 
tion  not  only  continues  to  increase  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  increasing.  The 
United  Nations  Statistical  Office  reported  in  1961  that  world  population  was 
increasing  at  the  annual  rate  of  1.7  percent.  In  1962  it  said  the  increa.se  rate 
was  1.8  percent.  Last  year  the  rate  was  given  as  2  percent  and  on  August  30, 
1964,  the  most  recent  report  indicates  that  it  is  2.1  percent. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  gravity  of  the  problem,  it  would  seem  to  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  why  the  world  seems  to  be  so  insensitive  to  what  is  hap- 
pening and  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  arouse  it  to  reality. 

Probably  the  most  important  reason  for  a  lack  of  urgency  is  the  fact  that  man 
has  been  around  on  this  planet  for  somewhere  between  500,000  and  a  million 
years.  There  have  been,  through  the  millennia,  many  threats  to  his  existence — 
floods,  plagues,  wars,  and  the  like — but  he  is  still  around.  When  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Malthus  announced  his  doctrine  about  human  population  in  1798,  some 
people  ^ot  excited  about  his  dire  prognostications,  which  appeared  to  be  rather 
imminent.  But  the  world  has  been  rolling  merrily  on  and  they  haven't  happened 
yet,  so  why  get  all  hot  and  bothered? 

There  is  a  pretty  good  answer  to  this  question.  The  pace  of  change  may  not 
have  been  very  rapid  in  the  past,  but  that  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  present.  In 
order  to  get  a  perspective  that  we  can  comprehend,  a  student  of  history  pro- 
posed that  we  chart  the  entire  period  that  man  has  existed  as  1  day  of  24  hours. 
If  we  do  this,  he  tells  us  that  there  has  been  more  change  in  the  last  3  seconds 
than  in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  time.  This  is  to  say  that  we  are  living  in  an  era 
of  change  without  precedent  in  human  history. 

A  few  illustrations  seem  to  confirm  this.  Up  to  30  or  40  years  ago — 23  hours, 
59  minutes,  and  57  seconds  of  our  imaginary  day  of  24  hours — man  had  only 
been  able  to  increase  his  speed  of  travel  to  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  last  few  years,  several  of  our  astronauts  have  traveled  around  the  world 
at  19,000  miles  an  hour. 

Up  to  World  War  II  the  most  powerful  explosive  that  man  had  been  able  to 
invent  was  TNT  and  our  warplanes  carrying  four  1-ton  TNT  blockbusters,  which 
they  dropped  on  targets  in  Germany,  helped  us  to  win  the  war  in  Euroi)e.  C.  R. 
Smith  of  American  Air  Lines  has  given  us  an  illustration  of  the  change  since 
then.  He  said  that  if  we  will  represent  the  four  1-ton  blockbusters  carried 
in  our  B-29's  by  four  1-inch  blocks  (a  pile  4  inches  high)  then  when  we  developed 
the  first  atom  bomb,  we  increased  the  destructive  power  that  could  be  carried 
by  one  airplane  such  that  to  represent  it  on  the  same  scale  we  would  need  a 
pile  of  blocks  1,666  feet  high— three  times  as  high  as  the  Washington  Monument. 
When  we  developed  the  thermonuclear  bomb,  its  destructive  power,  on  the  same 
scale,  would  require  a  pile  of  blocks  reaching  63  miles  into  the  stratosphere. 

News  that  used  to  take  days  and  weeks  to  reach  the  remote  corners  of  the 
world  can  now  be  transmitted  almost  instantaneously.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  changes  are  those  in  the  areas  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease, 
which  have  had  such  a  remarkable  impact  in  reducing  the  death  rate  and  con- 
sequently Increasing  the  rate  of  population  growth.  We  can  illustrate  the 
population  explosion  which  has  resulted  by  pointing  out  that  on  our  scale  of  the 
24-hour  day,  it  took  man  23  hours,  59  minutes,  and  54  seconds  to  increase  in 
numbers  to  1,.500  million.  It  has  taken  only  6  seconds  to  increase  by  another 
1,500  million  since  then,  and,  on  the  same  scale,  it  will  take  only  2  seconds  for 
the  next  1,500  million  to  be  added. 

This  latter  illustration  suggests  that  we  ought  to  remind  ourselves  to  have 
more  respect  for  the  fundamental  premise  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  namely 
that  population  increases  by  geometric  ratio  while  subsistence  increases  only  by 

arithmetic  ratio. 

We  can  use  a  simple  illustration  to  demonstrate  the  difference.  Supposing 
we  undertake  to  colcnize  two  uninhabited  islands,  which  we  can  call  for  con- 
venience Arithmetic  Island  and  Geometric  Island,  denoting  the  plan  for  coloni- 
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zation.  The  first  day  we  will  send  10  men  to  eacli  island — we  will  start  them  off 
even.  The  second  day  we  will  add  10  to  Arithmetic  Island,  making  20.  At  the 
same  time  we  will  multiply  by  2  the  number  on  Geometric  Island,  which  will 
give  them  2X10,  or  20 — the  same  figure.  Third  day  we  will  add  another  10 
to  Arithmetic  Island,  giving  it  a  total  of  30,  and  we  will  double  the  population 
on  Geometric  Island,  i.e.,  2X20,  thus  giving  it  a  total  of  40  as  compared  to  30 
on  Arithmetic  Island.  This  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  world-shaking  difference. 
But  after  this  slow  start,  something  happens.  If  we  continue  adding  10  a  day 
to  Arithmetic  Island,  at  the  end  of  30  days  there  will  be  300  people  there — you 
can  figure  that  in  your  head.  But  by  doubling  the  population  on  Geometric 
Island  every  day,  at  the  end  of  30  days  we  would  have  5,368,709,120  there.  Try 
this  on  your  scratch  pad  when  you  get  home  if  you  don't  believe  it. 

For  simplicity  I  have  used  in  this  illustration  a  rate  increase  of  100  percent. 
Actually,  as  I  previously  stated,  the  rate  of  increase  of  world  population  is  2.1 
percent.  This  makes  for  a  slower  start,  but  if  it  continues,  in  less  than  1 
additional  minute  on  our  24-hour  scale  of  man's  existence,  there  will  be  one 
person  for  each  square  foot  of  laud  surface. 

At  this  point  we  have  to  deal  with  two  people,  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist. 
The  optimist  says — this  is  a  big  and  wonderful  world  and  we  will  soon  find 
some  way  to  send  our  excess  population  to  another  planet.  Garrett  Hardin 
of  the  University  of  California  has  answered  that  idea  rather  effectively.  He 
points  out  that  we  know  enough  about  the  planets  in  our  own  system  to  know  that 
while  we  might  explore  them  in  insulated  space  suits  with  independent  oxygen 
supplies,  life  such  as  we  know  it  would  not  be  possible.  Therefore,  we  would 
have  to  tind  a  planet  in  the  planetary  system  of  some  other  star.  The  nearest 
star  to  our  sun  is  Alpha  Centauri.  which  is  4.3  light  years  away.  At  a  speed 
of  19,000  miles  per  hour,  the  top  speed  of  our  space  rockets,  it  would  take  129,000 
years  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  this  star.  If  throiagh  fantastic  scientific  develop- 
ments we  could  increase  this  speed  to  7  million  miles  per  hour,  we  might  reach 
Alpha  Centauri  in  350  years.  Incidentally,  it  would  take  50  years  of  acceleration 
to  reach  a  speed  of  7  million  miles  an  hovir,  and  it  would  take  50  years  to 
decelerate  as  we  approached  our  destination. 

Mr.  Hardin  observed  that  world  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  123.000 
a  day,  so  to  prevent  a  further  increase,  we  would  have  to  dispatch  a  rocket  ship 
daily  with  123,000  passengers.  If  we  disregard  the  tremendous  cost  of  building 
such  a  space  ship  and  the  problems  of  feeding  and  maintaining  this  number 
of  people  and  their  descendants  for  12  generations,  we  only  need  to  reckon  with 
one  fact,  and  that  is  that  by  the  time  the  first  space  ship  reached  Alpha 
Centauri,  the  whole  fleet  of  space  ships  behind  it  would  enclose  a  total  popula- 
tion 6  times  as  large  as  that  which  would  be  left  behind  on  earth. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Pessimist,  who  says  that  human  nature  and  religious  op- 
position to  birth  control  is  such  that  we  can  never  hope  to  get  an  effective  birth 
control  program  or  compliance  with  it.  This,  in  effect,  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Malthus'  view  when  he  announced  his  doctrine,  for  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  thought  that  birth  control  was  incompatible 
with  religion  and  no  answer  to  the  population  dilemma. 

The  struggle  between  science  and  theology  is  long  standing.  It  has  been 
ably  documented  in  a  two-volume  work  published  in  1S96,  written  by  Andrew  D. 
White,  the  first  president  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  entitled  "A  History  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science  With  Theology  in  Christendom."  In  the  introduction  he 
explains  how  he  came  to  write  the  book.  He  had  been  working  with  Ezra 
Cornell  to  found  an  institution  for  advanced  instruction  and  research  in  which 
science  should  have  an  equal  place  with  literature.  It  was  determined  that  it 
should  not  be  under  the  control  of  any  single  religious  sect,  which  was  true  of 
most  of  the  universities  and  colleges  up  to  that  time,  since,  as  he  opines  in  the 
introduction  to  his  book  : 

"It  required  no  great  acuteness  to  see  that  a  system  of  control  which,  in 
selecting  a  professor  of  mathematics  *  *  *  asked  first  and  above  all  to  what  sect 
*  *  *  he  belonged,  could  hardly  do  much  to  advance  the  moral,  religious,  or  in- 
tellectual development  of  mankind. 

"The  reasons  for  the  new  foundation  seemed  to  us,  then,  so  cogent  that  we 
expected  the  cooperation  of  all  good  citizens,  and  anticipated  no  opposition  from 
any  source. 

"As  I  look  back  across  the  intervening  years,  I  know  not  whether  to  be  more 
astonished  or  amused  at  our  simplicity." 
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He  then  describes  the  attacks  from  the  clergy,  in  the  legislature,  in  the  religious 
press,  and  from  other  quarters  against  this  proposed  ''atheistic"  institution. 
President  White  felt  called  upon  to  defend  his  thesis  and  took  advantage  of  the 
invitation  which  he  had  to  lecture  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Cooper  Institute  at 
New  York  to  speak  on  the  subject,  "The  Battlefields  of  Science,"  maintaining  the 
thesis  that : 

"In  all  modern  history,  interference  with  science  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
religion,  no  matter  how  conscientious  such  interference  may  have  been,  has 
resulted  in  the  direst  evils  both  to  religion  and  to  science,  and  invariably ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  untrammeled  scientific  investigation,  no  matter  how 
dangerous  to  religion  some  of  its  stages  may  have  seemed  for  the  time  to  be, 
has  invariably  resulted  in  the  highest  good  both  of  religion  and  of  science." 

His  book  contains  a  lifetime  collection  of  supporting  illustrations.  Copernicus 
could  not  publish  his  thesis  on  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  liome  or 
Wittenberg  in  1543.  Galileo  was  forced  to  recant  his  scientific  beliefs  in  l«3:i3. 
In  19G4  it  is  illegal  to  publish  scientific  facts  on  birth  control  in  Massachusetts 
or  Connecticut  as  a  result  of  laws  which  were  put  on  the  books  primarily  by 
Protestants  but  are  maintained  there  today  by  Catholic  votes. 

The  resistance  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  unique.  Almost  all  religious 
denominations  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  opposed  birth  control.  It  was 
not  until  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1930  that  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
ehurcu  reversed  their  action  of  10  years  earlier  condemning  contraceptives  as 
immoral. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  primarily  the  conservatism  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  is  responsible  for  its  frequently  being  the  last  to  accept  a  new  situation. 
One  of  my  favorite  sayings  is  that  you  can  judge  your  age  by  the  amount  of 
pain  you  feel  when  you  come  in  contact  with  a  new  idea.  The  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  such  that  the  men  at  the  top  are  usually  well  along  in 
years  and  hence  tend  to  be  superconservative. 

We  don't  have  to  speculate,  however,  as  to  when  they  will  change  their  position, 
for  it  is  already  changing,  and  rapidly.  Last  year,  Dr.  John  Rock,  professor 
emeritus  of  gynecology  at  Harvard  and  a  prominent  Catholic,  authorized  a  now 
famous  book  entitled,' "The  Time  Has  Come,"  i.e.  to  end  the  struggle  over  birth 

control. 

On  November  G,  19G3,  Father  John  O'Brien,  research  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  published  an  article  simultaneously  in  the  Catholic 
family  magazine,  Ave  Maria,  and  the  Protestant  magazine,  the  Christian  Century, 
entitled,  "Let's  End  the  War  Over  Birth  Control."  One  might  have  expected  this 
to  have  stirred  up  opposition  that  would  silence  him,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
On  January  8,  1964,  he  published  another  article  in  the  same  two  magazines 
entitled  "The  Population  Explosion  Demands  Worldwide  Action — Its  Danger, 
Second  Only  to  That  of  Nuclear  War,  Threatens  To  Nullify  Our  Foreign  Aid 

Programs." 

There  are  many  other  evidences  of  the  healthy  debate  which  is  taking  place  in 
the  Catholic  hierarchv  at  the  present  time  and  they  will  undoubtedly  find  a  way, 
as  they  have  in  the  "past,  to  reconcile  Catholic  theology  with  the  facts  of  the 
population  problem.  Polls  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  lay  Catholics  do  not 
support  the  present  attitude  of  the  church  on  birth  control. 

On  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  predominantly  Catholic,  Governor  Munoz 
has  been  struggling  with  the  population  problem  and  among  other  things  has 
established  government  clinics  to  distribute  contraceptive  information  and  ma- 
terial The  Catholic  bishops  in  Puerto  Rico  condemned  this  as  "Godless,  im- 
moral, anti-Christian,  and  against  the  Ten  Commandments."  In  the  last  election, 
in  1960,  they  organized  a  Catholic  Party  to  oppose  the  Governor  for  reelection,  but 
they  were  swamped,  16  to  1.     Governor  Munoz  was  reelected  by  a  vote  of  (88,007 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  today  to  support  Andrew  White's  thesis  that  the 
conflict  of  religion  and  science  is  hurting  religion  as  well  as  science.  There  is 
an  excellent  article  in  the  current  (September  1964)  issue  of  Cosmopolitan 
magazine  entitled,  "Catholics  and  Birth  Control."  It  quotes  letters  written  in 
to  the  Catholic  magazine,  Jubilee,  on  the  subject  of  birth  control  and  says  in 

rG*^9.rcl  to  tllGSG  '  , 

**  *  *  There  is  ominous  evidence  that  many  American  Catholics  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  about  persisting  in  their  allegiance  to  a  church  which  forces  them 
to  accept  a  moral  position  which  their  consciences  reject. 
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President  White  reminds  us  that  in  the  past  science  has  always  won  out,  and 
so  the  faster  we  can  help  the  Catholic  Church  to  adjust  its  views,  even  if  this 
is  done  by  criticism,  the  greater  the  kindness  we  are  doing  it. 

There  is  another  pessimist  who  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  nations 
have  always  associated  power  with  size  and  that  underdeveloped  nations  are 
likely  to  look  upon  suggestions  of  reducing  their  rate  of  growth  as  a  sinister 
effort  to  keep  them  in  subjugation.  The  blessings  of  large  families  and  rapid 
population  growth  have  been  counted  for  many  generations.  John  Donne  ex- 
pressed this  attitude  in  his  famous  lines  which  inspired  the  popular  book,  "For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls." 

"No  man  is  an  Hand,  intire  of  it  selfe :  every  man  is  a  peece  of  the  Continent, 
a  part  of  the  maine ;  if  a  Clod  bee  washed  away  by  the  Sea,  Europe  is  the  lesse, 
as  well  as  if  a  promontorie  were,  as  well  as  if  a  Mannor  of  thy  friends  or  of  thine 
owne  were ;  any  mans  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved  in  Mankinde ; 
and  therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls ;  It  tolls  for  thee." 

When  John  Donne  (1573-1631)  wrote  this  inspired  verse,  there  were  fewer 
than  500  million  people  on  earth,  and  just  as,  in  a  very  real  way,  every  death 
subtracted  from  the  opportunity  of  developing  the  abundant  resources  available 
to  mankind,  it  could  be  said  that  every  birth  added  to  that  opportunity. 

Human  labor  was  the  critical  factor  then,  but  if  the  industrial  age  didn't 
change  this,  the  computer  age  has.  People  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
standard  of  living  in  a  simple,  pastoral  society,  nor  can  such  a  society  support 
today's  population.  Today  the  key  to  greater  abundance,  if  not  survival,  for  a 
population  that  has  increased  sixfold,  is  technology.  The  increase  or  decrease 
of  machines,  rather  than  people,  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  an  abundant  life  for 
mankind.  The  realization  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  dei)ends  on  their  being  able  to  produce  something  that  they  can  sell 
in  world  markets  that  will  give  them  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy  modern 
machinery. 

In  simple  prose  we  can  revise  Donne's  inspired  verse  to  apply  to  the  modern 
scene :  Every  newborn  babe  who  can  grow  to  be  a  healthy  adult,  be  educated, 
become  socially  well  adjusted,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  use  his  talents,  will 
be  able  to  produce  more  than  he  can  consume  and  thus  provide  a  surplus  to  add 
to  mankind.  Conversely,  every  child  who  cannot  be  nurtured  to  a  healthy 
adult,  cannot  be  adequately  educated  or  become  socially  well  adjusted,  or  for 
whom  there  is  not  an  opportunity  to  use  his  talents,  will  consume  more  than  he 
will  be  able  to  produce,  and  therefore  he  will  subtract  from  mankind. 

Today  if  it  mourns  the  diminishing  of  mankind,  the  bell  will  toll  in  the  im- 
poverished, overpopulated  countries  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth  more 
often  than  a  death.  But  these  populations  are  part  of  mankind,  so  whatever 
the  occasion  for  tolling  the  bell,  it  tolls  for  us. 

More  and  more  people,  as  they  stop  to  take  a  look  into  the  future,  are  becoming 
alarmed.  On  the  first  of  this  month  (September  1964)  Dr.  Raymond  H.  Ewell, 
vice  president  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and  former  adviser 
to  the  Governments  of  India  and  the  Philippines,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  in  Chicago.  The  lead  paragraph  of  the  newspaper 
report  summarized  his  speech  as  follows : 

"The  worst  famine  in  history  is  just  around  the  comer,  and  more  than  a  billion 
persons  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America  face  starvation,  a  scientist  warned 
here  Tuesday." 

Red  China,  India,  and  Pakistan,  he  is  reported  to  have  predicted,  will  have 
famines  of  serious  proportions  in  the  1970's.  This  fate  will  rapidly  extend  to 
more  millions  of  people  in  Egypt,  Ii-an,  and  Turkey.  It  will  spread  to  Africa 
and  Latin  America  by  1980.  By  that  time  it  will  dwarf  all  the  problems  that  we 
face.  Further,  he  said,  such  a  famine  will  be  of  massive  proportions,  affecting 
hundreds  of  millions,  possibly  billions  of  i)ersons.  If  this  happens,  as  appears 
very  probable,  it  will  be  the  most  colossal  catastrophe  in  history. 

Dr.  Ewell  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  head  off  the  famine  is  to  begin 
now  to  increase  grain  production  in  the  continents  where  even  now  the  popula- 
tion is  outrunning  its  food  supply. 

He  further  opines  that  birth  control  is  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  threat,  but 
it  is  imlikely  that  it  could  be  made  effective  in  time  to  avert  the  onrushing 
famine.     He  concludes : 

"It  is  hard  for  us  sitting  here  in  rich,  comfortable,  overfed  America  to  realize 
that  the  greatest  disaster  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  just  around  the  corner." 
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America's  population  problems  are  growing,  although  they  are  not  generally 
recognized  as  such.  The  problems  of  scliools.  adetjuate  housing,  employment, 
transix»rtation,  recreation,  race  tensions,  and  juvenile  delinquency  are  at  least 
aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by  our  rapid  increase  in  population  since  the  war. 

The  problems  that  we  face  are  not  on  the  same  level  as  those  of  the  nations 
that  Professor  Ewell  mentions.  A  book  which  was  published  last  year,  entitled 
"Resources  in  America's  Future — Patterns  of  Requirements  and  Availabilities 
1960-2000,"  contains  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  adetpiacy  of  our  resources 
to  support  the  330  million  people  that  it  is  predictetl  we  will  have  by  the  year 
2000.  A  review  of  this  work  in  the  London  Economist,  whose  detached  iwsition 
gives  it  desirable  objectivity,  concludes : 

"While  the  economists  do  not  doubt  that  man  has  the  ingenuity  to  make  his 
life  possible,  they  do  question  whether  he  has  the  commonsense  to  keep  it  attrac- 
tive and  worth  living." 

In  the  long  run,  we  might  ask  ourselves,  isn't  it  more  important  to  make  life 
attractive  and  worth  living  than  to  see  how  large  a  human  anthill  we  can  build. 
And  we  might  remind  ourselves  to  again  paraphrase  Abraham  Lincoln  that  the 
world  cannot  be  93  percent  human  anthill  and  7  percent  blue  skies,  green  moun- 
tains, clear  streams,  and  sunny  plains. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Population  control  is  not  going  to  be  readily  accepted 
by  the  underdeveloped  nations  that  make  up  most  of  the  world  if  it  is  to  be  a 
mark  of  an  inferior  nation.  We  must  take  the  lead  and  set  the  example  if  we 
expect  others  to  follow.  Nor  do  we  have  to  wait  until  Ave  have  a  perfect  record 
before  we  start  to  help  others. 

But,  you  ask,  how  do  we  help  others?  Neither  we  nor  the  L^nited  Nations 
have  the  right  to  impose  birth  control  on  another  nation.  Ijet's  state  the  answer 
simply.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  determine  Avhen  a  further  inci-ease  in  its 
population  can  only  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  lowering  its  standard  of 
living  or  by  an  overrapid  exhaustion  of  its  natural  resources.  Every  nation  has 
the  right  to  decide  how  it  will  attempt  to  control  its  population  increase  under 
such  circumstances. 

But  if  it  fails  to  take  effective  measures,  it  .should  not  expect  other  nations  to 
absorb  its  excess  population  or  to  produce  all  the  savings  that  are  necessary  to 
provide  the  capital  for  means  of  production  that  can  raise  its  standard  of  living. 

We  have  already  told  the  world  through  the  famous  point  IV  of  President  Tru- 
man's inaugural  address  that  we  would  help  them  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living.     The  assumption  behind  our  foreign  aid  plan  is  that — 

1.  People  have  witnessed  higher  standards  of  living. 

2.  They  want  them. 

3.  If  they  don't  get  them  under  their  present  governments  and  leaders, 
they  will  attempt  to  get  them  by  violent  revolution. 

4.  Violent  revolution  plays  into  the  hands  of  self-seeking  despots,  dictators, 
and  other  enemies  of  free  societies. 

But  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  foreign  aid  programs,  we  have  never  realistically 
faced  one  simple  fact,  namely,  that  the  standard  of  living  is  measured  by  the 
simple  arithmetic  quotient  of  the  total  production  divided  by  the  number  of 
people.  We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  are  helping  other 
nations  if  we  help  them  to  increase  their  population  by  modern  health  measures 
faster  than  they  are  increasing  their  production.  Conversely,  we  should  not  help 
them  with  economic  programs  if  their  rate  of  population  growth  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  no  resulting  increase  in  the  standard  of  living,  and  we  are 
only  helping  a  nation  to  postpone  facing  the  facts  of  overpopulation  until  the 
problem  is  more  acute  and  less  susceptible  to  solution. 

But  let's  turn  to  a  positive  answer.  How  do  we  get  nations  who  need  popula- 
tion programs  to  undertake  them?  Unless  we  have  something  that  other  nations 
want  and  are  willing  to  withhold  it  from  them  until  they  will  take  constructive 
measures,  we  have  no  way  to  influence  them.  But  when  we  have  said  that,  it  can 
be  recognized  that  we  have  all  the  leverage  that  we  need.  We  have  almo.st  every- 
thing an  underdeveloped  nation  needs — trade,  technology,  capital,  you  name  it— 
and  of  better  quality  and  greater  quantity  than  those  who  are  seeking  world 

power. 

We  should  not  use  this  as  a  club  but  as  a  means  of  making  them  face  the 
realities  of  their  own  problems  and  as  a  means  of  assisting  their  political  leaders 
to  make  political  moves  that  they  cannot  make  on  their  own  initiative. 
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If  we  will  face  the  facts  of  the  population  explosion  realistically,  we  can  help 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  face  them.  That  is  our  responsibility ;  that  is  our  op- 
portunity.   The  world  is  waiting. 
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Preface 

The  Minnesota-Dakotas  Assembly  on  "The  Population  Dilemma"  was  spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  American  Assembly  and  cospon- 
sored by  the  Universities  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science,  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Moorhead  State  College.  Primary  responsibility  for 
administration  and  program  rested  with  the  Center  for  Continuation  Study  and 
the  Department  of  Continuing  Education  in  World  Affairs,  General  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Since  its  establishment  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  at  Columbia  University  in 
1950,  the  American  Assembly  has  held  assemblies  of  national  and  local  leaders 
and  has  published  books  to  illuminate  issues  of  U.S.  policy. 

The  American  Assembly  is  committed  to  the  principle  of  national  consensus. 
For  this  reason  it  assembles  concerned  Americans  into  deliberative  bodies  which 
arise  at  positive  conclusions  on  questions  of  public  policy. 

All  assembly  conferences  issue  and  publicize  independent  reports,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  on  the  topic  at  hand. 

Our  assembly  was  made  possible  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Hill  Family 
Foundation  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Editors :  William  C.  Rogers,  Barbara  Stuhler,  director  and  assistant  director, 
Minnesota  World  Affairs  Center  and  Department  of  Continuing  Education  in 
World  Affairs,  General  Extension  Division,  University  of  Minnesota. 


Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity 
(By  Clifford  O.  Nelson,  the  American  Assembly,  Columbia  University) 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pepper  you  with  many  figures.  A  single  blast  will 
suffice  to  dramatize  our  plight.  In  1850,  after  thousands  of  years,  the  world 
population  reached  1  billion.  But  in  1928 — only  78  years  later — that  number 
doubled.  The  next  billion  was  added  in  37  years.  At  present  rates  we  shall 
have  another  billion  in  14  years,  and  a  fifth  billion  about  8  years  later.  At  the 
end  of  this  century,  by  conservative  estimates,  there  will  be  close  to  7  billion 
people  in  the  world. 

And  where  will  most  of  the  growth  have  taken  place?  In  the  underdeveloped 
lands.  By  the  year  2000  their  population  will  have  more  than  tripled  to  over 
5  billion  people.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  increase  between  now  and  the  end 
of  this  century  in  underdeveloped  areas  will  be  greater  than  the  entire  world 
produced  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present. 

The  world,  especially  the  underdeveloped  world,  has  not  yet  come  to  grips  with 
the  monstrosity  created  by  these  figures.  For  one  thing,  those  who  recognize  the 
problem  are  staggered  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  arrest  in  a  few  years  a 
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phenomenon  that  has  taken  a  million  years  to  mature— namely,  the  triumph  of 
human  fertility  over  all  obstacles.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  task  is  appalling. 
For  another  thing,  the  problem  of  excessive  growth  is  not  everywhere  seen ; 
and  where  it  is  both  seen  and  felt  it  is  often  called  something  else.  So  we  have 
an  overgrown  Tower  of  Babel,  not  only  in  number  of  tongues  but  in  opinions 
about  those  numbers.  For  example,  size,  bigness,  is  said  to  be  a  key  to  power. 
It  is  true  that  you  cannot  have  big  iudxistry  and  be  a  big  power  if  you  are  a  very 
small  country,  not  any  longer.  But  playing  the  numbers  game  alone  will  never 
prodiice  the  power.  Think  only  of  India.  Yet  I  believe  some  countries  still 
look  upon  multiplication  of  bodies  as  multiplication  of  power.  Opinion  in  Mexico 
is  that  they  must  reach  60  million  to  be  strong  and  prosperous. 

We  hear  from  other  countries  that  because  of  low  density  they  need  more  peo- 
ple. This  makes  little  sense.  The  average  density  of  a  country  like  Brazil  may 
be  low  ;  nevertheless  about  80  million  Brazilians  live  in  a  belt  following  the 
coastline.  By  1970  there  will  be  100  million ;  in  36  years  200  million,  unless 
something  is  done.  People  everywhere  are  moving  toward  urban  areas.  And 
how,  1  wonder,  do  you  get  them  back  to  rural  areas  without  money,  without  the 
greatest  skill  and  organization,  and  infinite  patience.  We  will  watch  with  in- 
terest the  Mexican  Government's  plan  to  win  people  back  to  agriculture. 

It  isn't  size  as  such  or  density  as  such.  It  is  what  you  do  with  that  size 
and  density ;  it  is  productivity,  increasing  the  rate  of  growth.  I  like  the  simple 
formula  : 

that  is,  the  level  of  living  is  equal  to  the  output  divided  among  a  certain  number 
of  people.  As  India  found  out,  an  increase  in  0  does  nothing  for  h  if  P  goes  up 
correspondingly. 

In  some  of  these  underdeveloped  lands  there  is  strange  argument  to  the 
effect  that  a  larger  population  helps  spur  business.  I  had  always  thought  that 
prosperity  had  a  relationship  to  purchasing  power,  and  I  wonder  how  several 
million  more  poor  people  in  poor  lands  will  create  a  demand  for  anything  but 
social  change.  To  be  effective  economic  demanders  they  nuist  also  l)e  economic 
producers,  and  for  this  they  must  be  adequately  educated  and  in  the  proper 
economic  environment.  The  example  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth  will  not  do  for  the  poor  countries  of  the  world.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  in  the  early  19th  century  American  women  were  having  seven 
and  eight  children,  we  were  until  recently  peopled  largely  by  immigrants — a  great 
horde  of  production  workers  already  formed  by  a  highly  advanced  European 
civilization.  We  did  not  have  to  educate  them  or  feed  them  wbih*  they  were 
growing  up.     We  put  them  into  production  in  this  rich  land. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  underdeveloped  nations  ought  to  take  one  step  at  a 
time  and  that  educating  underprivileged  people  and  raising  their  standards 
of  living  will  then  reduce  birth  rates,  as  hapiK>ned  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  But  despite  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  United  States  it  took  us 
about  150  years  to  get  our  birth  rate  down  to  approximately  that  of  Europe. 
Does  anyone  really  believe  that  Latin  American  and  southeast  Asian  birth  rates 
will  come  down  faster  than  ours  through  pursuit  of  this  method.  In  much  less 
than  150  years  I  fear  they  are  more  likely  to  be  engulfed  in  a  surge  of  humanity. 

On  human  wants  there  is  apparently  no  upper  lijnit,  but  there  certainly  is  a 
lower.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  necessity  is  not  always  the  mother  of 
invention.  Those  who  do  without  have  not  yet  invented  ways  to  improve  their 
lot.  I  am  told  that  the  greatest  innovations  over  time  seem  to  have  been  things 
made  for  people  who  didn't  need  them.  It  was  not  said  in  jest  that  "the  most 
civilized  r)eoples  are  those  who  regard  as  necessities  the  largest  number  of 
luxuries." 

Up  and  down  our  land  we  hear  about  the  need  to  improve  our  image  abroad. 
I  applaud  the  justifiable  pride  that  motivates  us.  But  the  more  skilled  we  and 
Russia  become  at  this  ideological  game  which  we  are  playing  on  other  peoples' 
home  grounds,  the  harder  it  gets  for  both  sides  and  the  higher  the  stakes.  The 
world  is  rapidly  filling  with  people  who  are  having  to  "do  without"  when  every 
successful  image  out  of  both  camps  teaches  them  they  should  be  "doing  with." 
We  also  hear  pleas  for  increased  understanding  abroad.  I  am  sure  we  are 
getting  it  but  less  sure  we  are  getting  the  intended  effect.  Every  plane  that 
lands,  every  new  cheap  radio,  every  motion  picture,  every  western  tourist  makes 
underprivileged  people  understand  thoroughly  that  there  is  another  way  of  life, 
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Under  the  circumstances  we  are  faced  with  increasing  dissatisfaction.  Cen- 
turies ago  Aristotle  said  that  it  was  "difficult  if  not  impossible  to  govern  properly 
a  very  numerous  body  of  men."  When  that  body  is  not  only  numerous  but  hath 
the  lean  and  hungry  look,  we  can  expect  more  than  dissatisfaction.  As  popula- 
tion grows  so  grows  insistence  on  the  leveling  of  inequities.  This  would  be 
true  even  if  tomorrow  the  specter  of  totalitarianism  were  to  vanish.     Equality. 

Moreover,  as  people  struggle  desperately  for  survival,  human  values  and 
conduct  deteriorate  in  order  that  the  leveling  may  be  achieved.  The  hungry 
and  the  well  fed  have  different  menus — and  different  consciences.  Ironically, 
some  of  the  very  people  who  are  fighting  hardest  to  retain  the  fine  traditions 
and  high  moral  values  which  we  cherish  are  those  who  blink  a  glacial  eye  at  the 
thought  of  fertility  control. 

No,  we  have  not  yet  come  to  wrestle  with  all  our  strength  against  this  new 
foe  of  mankind ;  i.e.,  too  much  mankind.  The  forces  of  leadership  in  developing 
countries  are  not  yet  imited.  Thus,  in  places  in  Latin  America  you  can  buy 
contraceptives  over  the  counter,  but  the  church  is  opiwsed  to  artificial  birth 
control.  Yet  in  Trinidad  recently  the  Catholic  Church  voiced  no  opposition 
to  conferences  and  broadcasts  on  birth  control.  The  minor  protest  came  from 
Moslems.  Yet  the  Government  of  Pakistan  encourages  birth  control  through 
vigorous  national  campaigns.  So  does  the  Indian  Government,  but  the  word  has 
not  been  accepted  in  all  villages.  Some  of  which  still  hold  fertility  symbols 
in  reverence,  some  of  which  still  proudly  display  the  hand  print  over  the  door 
for  each  new  male  child. 

In  other  land.s  the  government  is  opposed,  and  people  who  try  to  run  clinics 
find  themselves  having  to  run  instead  from  one  government  official  to  another. 
The  Jamaican  Government  apparently  prefers  to  encourage  migration  rather 
than  offend  anyone.  So  as  the  best  people  ship  out,  quality  remains  low,  and 
birth  rates  remain  high.  In  Mexico  the  Government  forbids  propaganda  on 
birth  control ;  it  also  forbids  the  abortions  people  resort  to  when  they  cannot 
get  information. 

In  many  of  these  countries  inordinate  growth  simply  cannot  go  on  indefinitely. 
Malthus,  you  remember,  said  that  an  arithmetical  increase  in  the  food  supply 
and  a  geometrical  increase  in  population  would  sooner  or  later  bring  disaster. 
This  may  not  happen  in  the  near  future,  for  technology  is  trying  desperately 
to  find  new  resources  and  increase  the  food  supply.  I  heard  recently  of  a  food 
supplement  call  incaparina,  now  on  the  market  in  Latin  America.  It  is  cheap 
and  highly  nutritious.  This  Idnd  of  effort  is  praisewortliy.  But  can  it  go  on 
to  solve  the  problem  ?  More  important,  is  this  all  we  want :  to  keep  people 
alive  for  the  consolation  of  bread  and  a  few  circuses?  Is  this  our  idea  of 
world  brotherhood,  of  fraternity?  I  think  Socrates'  remark  that  what  men 
should  value  is  not  life  but  a  good  life,  and  of  the  Scriptural  reminder  that 
man  lives  not  by  bread  alone. 

Thus  far  I  have  talked  about  underdeveloped  lands.  I  wonder  whether  we 
have  reason  for  equanimity  in  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  growth  doesn't 
look  frightening — about  1.6  annually — ^but  that  means  over  3  million  new  faces 
each  year.  If  children  born  today  live  to  retirement  age,  they  vdll  be  sharing 
this  Nation  with  three  times  the  people  living  here  now — and  sharing  the  com- 
plications. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  matter  of  unemployment — bad  enough  now,  threat- 
ening to  get  worse  with  an  increase  of  people  and  decrease  in  jobs  through  auto- 
mation. We  will  not  solve  this  by  slowing  the  pace  of  technological  change, 
which  Gandhi  recommended  without  success  as  the  solution  of  India's  problems. 
Automation  will  not  be  stopped.  But  to  manage  automation  and  learn  to  live 
with  its  effects  demands  ever  higher  levels  of  education,  and  our  highest  growth 
rates  are  among  the  undereducated  and  tlie  poor.  The  smaller  the  income,  the 
higher  the  number  of  children.  The  underprivileged,  the  poorly  educated  are 
breeding  well  above  replacement  level.  The  outlook  is  for  still  more  unemploy- 
ment and,  therefore,  more  unemployment  compensation  and  relief.  And  who  will 
pay? 

In  the  United  States  too,  people  are  beating  into  the  urban  centers  and  creat- 
ing new  problems  for  new  conditions.  They  have  to  learn  all  over  again  how  to 
live  together.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  they  do  such  a  good  job  of  it  under 
poor  circumstances.  Man  is  the  most  adaptable  of  creatures  and  can  learn  to 
live  almost  anywhere.  Meanwhile,  in  urban  centers,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
racial  tension.    Meanwhile  the  matter  of  stress  due  to  crowding ;  not  very  much 
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in  the  Mississippi  Delta  prepares  one  for  life  in  Chicago  or  Philadelphia.  Mean- 
while the  matter  of  contamination  due  to  concentration.  Meanwhile,  as  we  move 
ever  close  to  one  another  and  become  more  devoted  to  technology,  as  we  must, 
we  get  further  away  from  the  natural  environment  into  which  we  were  first  put. 
No  wonder  some  of  us  say  with  William  Wordsworth,  "The  world  is  too  much 
with  us."  No  wonder  we  go  looking  for  wilderness  to  revive  us  spiritually  now 
and  then  and  let  us  shed  our  urban  skins.  Christ  needed  solitude,  so  did 
Buddha  and  Mohammed.  People  in  crowded  areas  of  a  nation  sin-vive  economi- 
cally because  of  the  entire  nation,  and  one  reason  why  they  survive  psycho- 
logically, I  suspect,  is  because  of  tlie  comforting  thought  of  green  pastures 
elsewhei-e  in  the  nation.  No  wonder  the  energetic  moves  toward  conservation. 
Civilization  began  centuries  ago  with  urban  living ;  we  do  not  want  it  to  end 
there. 

In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  countries,  the  forces  of  leadership  are 
not  yet  united.  One  example :  the  State  of  Illinois  mil  pay  for  birth  control 
assistance  to  anyone  on  welfare  who  is  married  and  living  with  a  spouse,  but 
not  to  unmarried  people  on  welfare.  This  is  a  moral  question,  and  it  bi'ings  to 
my  mind  the  views  of  Malthus,  who  was  a  clergyman  : 

"I  should  be  most  extremely  sorry  to  say  anything  which  could  either  directly 
or  remotely  be  construed  unfavorably  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  but  I  certainly 
cannot  think  that  the  vices  which  relate  to  sex  are  the  only  vices — to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  moral  qiiestion,  or  that  they  are  even  the  greatest  and  most  de- 
grading to  the  human  character." 

Example  2 :  In  Connecticut  it  is  against  the  law  to  sell  devices ;  it  is  also 
illegal  to  use  them,  a  restriction  which  is  alarming  when  not  amusing. 

New  ideas  have  always  been  resisted.  In  1881  when  the  New  York  YWCA 
announced  typing  lessons  for  women  it  was  said  that  the  female  constitution 
would  break  down  completely  under  the  strain  of  the  6-month  course.  Bronson 
Alcott  wouldn't  allow  his  land  to  be  manured  because  that  was  a  base  and 
corrupting  way  of  forcing  nature.  In  Virginia  in  the  lS40's  people  paid  a  heavy 
tax  for  owning  bath  tubs.  In  1851  President  Fillmore  was  criticized  for  putting 
a  tub  in  the  White  House;  other  Presidents  had  gotten  along  without  them. 

Ideas  about  government  also  die  hard.  In  many  quarters  there  is  complaint 
against  big  government.  Over  a  century  ago  it  was  easy  for  Emerson  to  say, 
"The  less  government  we  have  the  better."  Then  there  were  about  17  million 
I)eople  in  the  Unit«i  States.  Now  there  are  over  190  million.  The  more  people 
you  have,  inevitably  the  more  government  and  the  less  individual  choice. 
Lilterty. 

The  big  Government  of  ours  is  dragging  its  collective  feet  with  regard  to 
population  by  easy  utterances  that  the  question  is  nonpolitical.  Thus  the  rider 
to  a  foreign  aid  bill  will  allow  money  to  go  abroad  for  research  on  population 
problems  but  none  for  technical  assistance  to  birth  control.  Thus  a  simple  reso- 
lution by  Senators  Clark  and  Gruening.  asking  the  Pi'esident  to  form  a  popula- 
tion commission,  is  virtually  dead.  Thus  both  parties  seem  to  be  competing 
with  each  other  to  determine  who  can  duck  the  issue  longer  in  the  current  cam- 
paign. The  President  de<:lares  a  war  on  poverty,  which  may  end  not  in  victory 
but  capitulation,  because  of  an  imi>ortant  tactic  neglected ;  namely,  a  few 
))attles  against  excessive  population  growth.  The  Republican  candidate  meets 
the  issue  with  splendid  head-on  silence. 

To  sum  up,  we  are  confronted  at  home  and  abroad  with  a  problem  that  to 
many  seems  irresistible.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  something  is  irresistible 
only  if  it  has  not  been  resisted.  Good  defenses  have  been  thrown  up  ah'eady ; 
if  we  muster  our  forces  intelligently  we  may  soon  be  in  control.  If  the  world 
sits  and  does  nothing;  if  each  year  it  looks  at  the  new  numbers,  gasps  in 
astonishment,  and  then  conveniently  files  and  forgets;  if  there  is  no  meeting  of 
minds,  we  jnay  all  one  day  meet  at  Armageddon.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  about 
iwpulation  in  the  ITnitod  States,  and  indirectly  in  the  world,  must  come  as  a 
result  of  the  dialog  and  energy  of  subsidiary  iiational  leadership.  CJovemment 
concern  varies  directly  with  public  concern.  The  more  interest  in  the  Dakotas 
nnd  ^linnesota,  the  mnre  in  Washington  and  other  world  capitals.  They  cannot 
grow  hot  where  we  remain  cool.  Your  conversations  here  over  the  next  days 
will  help  determine  the  temperature. 

To  conclude,  the  American  Assembly  exists  only  to  provide  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  technique  for  bringing  intelligent  people  together  to  discuss  common 
problems  in  an  atmosphere  of  moderation.    If  I  may  refer  to  our  latest  annual 
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report,  we  believe  that  confrontation  in  a  relaxed  context  illuminates  more 
issues  tliau  confrontation  eyeball  to  eyeball  when  the  chips  are  down.  Meetings 
like  this,  it  seems  to  me,  illustrate  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  "fraternity." 
Without  this  kind  of  fraternity,  I  shudder  for  the  future  of  liberty  and  equality. 


The  Population  Explosion  in  the  United  States 

An  overview  of  the  current  population  situation  in  this  country  and  a 
look  at  what  we  may  expect  in  the  years  to  come 

(By  Montgomery  Bradley,  secretary,  Population  Reference  Bureau) 

In  recent  years,  the  term  "population  explosion"  has  come  to  refer  to  burgeon- 
ing birth  rates,  sky-high  fertility  rates,  and  unprecedented  growth  rates.  It 
has  been  used  in  connection  with  almost  every  aspect  of  unlimited  population 
growth,  by  economists,  sociologists,  demographers,  editors,  commentors,  and 
even  cartoonists.  It  is  the  favorite  of  fundraisers — and  too  many  social  workers. 
Its  almost  universal  misuse  should  be  corrected. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  an  explosion  as  "an  exploding ;  esi>ecially,  a 
blowing  up ;  bursting  with  a  loud  noise ;  a  detonation."  Here,  we  have  the 
elements  of  sudden  force,  rapid — almost  immediate — change  and  noise.  None 
of  these  elements  are  applicable  to  the  population  situation  with  which  we  in 
this  country  are  faced  today. 

The  United  States  is  in  an  evolving  population  situation  which  has  many 
components  and  is  being  influenced  by  a  vast  number  of  forces.  We  have  a 
current  population  in  excess  of  192  million,  and,  if  the  population  clock  keeps 
on  ticking  at  the  same  relentless  rate,  we  can  look  forward  to  an  increase  of 
approximately  79  million  Americans  in  20  years.  This  means  a  total  population 
of  approximately  362  million  by  the  year  2000.  But  will  the  clock  speed  up  or 
will  it  slow  down?  The  consensus  of  minds  and  computer  outputs — and  paren- 
thetically I  urge  you  not  to  forget  that  computer  outputs  are  no  better  than 
the  human  programer's  understanding  of  what  he  or  she  is  putting  into  a  partic- 
ular electronic  maze — leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
former  and  a  far  stronger  possibility  of  the  latter.  No  person  in  his  right  mind 
can  say  with  certainty  exactly  how  much  the  current  rate  of  population  growth 
will  decrease  because  of  the  vast  number  of  intangible  factors  bearing  on  the 
situation. 

Long-range  population  projections  are  essentially  exercises  in  arithmetic. 
They  are  useful  only  in  the  absence  of  more  specific  data,  and  often,  they  can 
lead  one  astray.  Even  short-term  projections  can  give  trouble.  In  1962,  for 
example,  the  U.N.  compared  census  returns  for  51  countries  with  earlier  popula- 
tion estimates  originating  from  those  countries,  and  the  discovery  was  made 
that  census  totals  exceeded  estimates  by  40  million  persons.  Most  of  the  error — 
32  million  of  it — was  traceable  to  India  and  Pakistan  and  must  have  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  extra  work  for  the  planners,  economists,  and  social 
scientists  of  those  countries  when  they  first  saw  the  U.N.  figures. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  intangible  factoi's  which  affect  the  population 
problem  is  that  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  subject  of  population 
dynamics  are  dealing  with  humans  capable  of  individual — and  sometimes — 
imaginative  thought.  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a  broad  avv'akening  in  the 
United  States  of  public  interest  in  the  population  problems  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world.  This  assembly,  its  participants  and  its  guests  attest  to  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem ;  a  desire  to  learn  more.  There  is  mounting  concern 
about  the  groT\i;h  of  population  and  noticeable  interest  in  its  effects  on  the  lives 
of  individuals  as  well  as  the  workings  of  our  institutions.  Today,  we  read  more 
about  these  matters  in  the  press  than  we  ever  have  before.  The  population 
component  of  business  trends  is  often  referred  to  in  economic  rex>orts.  The  Halls 
of  Congress  reverberate  with  discussion  of  the  effect  of  popuL-^tion  growth  on 
crime,  on  housing,  and  the  foreign  aid  program.  At  this  point,  1  must  apologize 
for  a  political  quip ;  namely,  that  most  of  the  words  on  this  subject  have  ema- 
nated from  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle.  Even  such  distinguished  Americans 
as  the  comic  strip  characters  in  "Peanuts"  are  showing  concern  about  population 
growth,  but  unfortunately  in  terms  of  an  "explosion"  again.     However,  despite 
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the  lifting  of  taboos  on  the  subject  and  the  bettering  of  communication,  a  very 
large  number  of  people  either  refuse  to  accept  the  facts  or  remain  unconcerned. 
As  individuals,  this  is  their  right,  but  we  who  are  interested  in  the  effort  to  alert 
as  many  people  as  possible  to  the  dangers  of  unlimited  population  growth  must 
redouble  our  efforts  to  get  the  story  across. 

What  are  the  most  important  groups  in  this  country  that  should  be  informed 
about  the  necessity  of  moderating  population  growth?  I  believe  that  the  younger 
generation  is  the  most  important  group  of  all  and  not  simply  because  I  am  a 
parent.  This  group  includes  our  future  leaders  as  well  as  our  future  delinquents ; 
it  is  going  to  fight  our  wars  or  hopefully  keep  our  peace.  At  the  high  school  level, 
it  represents  the  results  of  the  biggest  baby  boom  we  have  had  since  1921.  This 
fall,  high  school  enrollment  is  expected  to  total  12.7  million  boys  and  girls,  and 
it  will  increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  .3  percent  until  1980.  This,  mind  you.  is  not 
a  loose  projection,  because  every  one  of  these  children  has  already  been  born 
and  is  living  in  an  era  of  extremely  low  infant  mortality.  What  happens  after 
1980  depends  on  the  number  of  births  in  the  years  ahead.  The  concerned  atti- 
tudes of  educators  and  school  administrators  is  certainly  understandable  and 
should  be  shared  by  many  others,  not  to  mention  the  parents  who  started  it  all. 

A  closer  look  at  today's  youth  would  appear  to  be  in  order.  Of  the  4?>  million 
persons  in  this  country  who  are  aged  17  or  under,  approximately  260,000  are 
already  married;  12  percent  of  the  available  girls  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
and  2  percent  of  the  boys.  This  age  group  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  2  percent  per 
year,  and  it  is  going  to  have  a  definite  impact  on  this  country's  rate  of  popula- 
tion increase  during  the  next  30  years  as  the  group  reaches  the  peak  of  child- 
bearing  years  of  20  to  29.  True,  the  U.S.  birth  rate  has  dropped  from  the  1947 
high  of  26.8  births  per  1,000  population  to  approximately  21.6.  but  this  is  due  to 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  20  to  20  age  group  because  of  the 
relatively  low  fertility  rates  of  the  thirties.  As  the  number  of  women  in  this 
age  group  increases,  so  will  the  birth  rate — unless  existing  fashions  in  family 
size  undei'go  a  change.  At  this  time,  an  average  of  2.27  children  per  married 
woman  will  maintain  this  country's  population  at  its  present  level,  yet  the 
average  number  of  children  of  married  women  in  their  late  twenties  is  already 
very  close  to  this  level  and  will  undoubtedly  surpass  it  shortly. 

The  second  most  important  group  that  must  be  made  aware  of  the  pitfalls  of 
unlimited  population  growth  are  those  whose  education  has  been  limited.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  country's  educational  system  that 
adult  illiteracy  still  poses  a  major  problem.  Recent  testimony  before  a  House 
education  subcommittee  indicates  that  approximately  8  million  men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  2.5  have  not  progressed  beyond  the  fifth  grade.  Approximately  3 
million  adult  Americans  cannot  read  the  label  on  a  bottle  of  medicine — or  the 
report  cards  their  children  bring  home  to  them — ^or  even  a  help-wanted  ad. 
Education  has  always  had  a  marked  effect  on  fertility.  This  was  true  in  the 
past  to  a  greater  degree  than  today,  but  it  still  is  an  important  part  of  our 
population  picture.  The  1960  census  showed,  for  example,  that  women  with  no 
schooling  averaged  4.2  children,  while  those  with  graduate  training  averaged 
2.1  children.  (The  differential  between  less  extreme  groups  was  less,  however, 
and  there  were  indications  that  the  traditional  pattern  of  higher  education — less 
children  may  soon  change.)  Much  the  same  thing  appeared  to  be  true  as  regards 
the  effect  of  family  income ;  low  income  families  had  more  children  than  higher 
income  families.  This  points  to  the  importance  of  getting  the  story  of  the 
dangers  of  population  growth  across  to  the  less  well  educated. 

We  have  mentioned  the  younger  generations  and  tlie  less  well-educated  as 
being  trouble  spots  from  the  population  point  of  view,  but  we  have  not  considered 
how  to  deal  with  the  special  problems  they  present.  Basically,  the  approach 
need  not  be  any  different  than  that  called  for  in  any  educational  effort,  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  individual  attitudes  and  sensibilities  are  involved.  Com- 
munication must  be  established  on  a  broader  basis  than  heretofore.  This  calls 
for  an  extensive  public  education  effort  making  maximum  use  of  visual  presenta- 
tion.s.  Educational  and  commercial  television  facilities  could  carry  films  on  the 
background  of  specific  population  problems  here  and  abroad.  I  might  mention 
that  a  series  of  such  films  will  soon  be  made  available  by  National  Education 
Television.  In  addition,  more  demographic  materials  should  be  included  in  ele- 
mentary school,  high  school  and  adult  education  curriculums.  During  the  past 
year  or  so,  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  use  of  demographic  materials  in 
connection  with  civics  and  social  studies  courses,  and  an  increasing  amount  of 
population  data  is  finding  its  way  into  texts  and  reference  works,  but  the  total 
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is  small  indeed.  School  boards  and  parent-teacher  organizations  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  importance  of  population  education  and  of  the  availability  of  class- 
room materials  such  as  those  put  out  by  the  Population  Reference  Bureau.  At 
the  college  and  university  level,  demographic  materials  are  far  more  widely 
used — particularly  in  business  administration,  economics  and  sociology  courses. 
However,  specialization  tends  to  moderate  their  impact  and  a  more  personal 
extracurriculum  approach  is  needed. 

A  strategic  area  where  communication  on  population  matters  should  be 
broadened  is  in  the  field  of  business.  Here,  the  age-old  fallacies  of  ever-growing 
markets  and  unlimited  resources  must  be  dealt  with ;  but  prosperity  and  plenty, 
as  the  political  party  out  of  power  has  so  often  found,  are  hard  to  fight.  Econ- 
omists are  busy  predicting  that  this  country  will  reach  unprecedented  peaks  of 
prosperity  in  the  nest  two  decades :  that  earning  power  will  increase ;  and  that 
huge  new  markets  will  open  up  for  industry,  as  new  products  are  developed. 
It  is  a  rosy  future  but  it  will  have  its  problems,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be  the 
changes  in  population  distribution.  Between  1950  and  1960,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  increased  by  approximately  28  million  persons,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  practically  all  of  this  increase  was  found  in  our  major  metropolitan 
areas.  Today,  we  are  feeling  the  pressures  of  this  additional  population  in  our 
larger  cities  as  slums  spread,  transit  facilities  are  overburdened,  and  schools 
are  stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  Top  this  with  our  current  high  rate  of  un- 
employment and  the  problems  of  automation,  and  the  situation  in  urban  areas 
cannot  be  said  to  be  conducive  to  good  business  conditions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  three  out  of  four  Americans  wall  be  living  in  urban 
areas  by  1980,  as  more  and  more  people  move  off  farms  and  away  from  small 
towns.  This  will  put  tremendous  pressure  on  existing  urban  facilities  and  calls 
for  solid  thinking  by  businessmen  and  planners  alike.  Changes  in  our  economy 
as  its  emphasis  shifts  to  service  must  be  anticipated.  Increased  leisure  time 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  recreation  facilities  must  be  prepared  to 
absorb  vast  numbers  of  additional  people.  The  problems  of  educational  institu- 
tions will  be  enormous  as  they  are  faced  with  vastly  increased  enrollments.  This 
was  referred  to  earlier,  but  the  costs  of  expansion  will  have  to  be  borne  prin- 
cipally by  businesses  and  businessmen  through  taxes.  One  point  that  not  many 
people  take  into  consideration  is  that  of  refuse  and  .iunk  disposal.  Finding  ways 
to  dispose  of  the  less-destructible  refuse  and  junk  that  will  accumulate  20  years 
from  now  will  be  formidable.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  businessmen 
must  face  up  to  and  plan  for.  As  a  consequence  they  have  almost  a  vested  in- 
terest in  efforts  to  moderate  population  growth  and  they  should  be  prime  targets 
for  an  educational  effort  dealing  with  population  dynamics. 

I  have  left  for  last  the  importance  of  insuring  that  this  country's  Government 
and  its  officials  have  a  broad  understanding  of  the  population  problem.  During 
the  past  year,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  there  was  growing  concern  in 
iiigh  Government  quarters  about  the  effects  of  population  growth  here  and 
abroad.  The  immensity  and  urgency  of  the  problem  was  finally  receiving  some 
recognition.  The  foreign  aid  bill  included  authorization  for  research  on  the 
control  of  population  growth.  The  fact  that  unlimited  population  increase  tends 
to  stifle  economic  development  was  recognized  at  long  last.  The  House  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nationality  held  hearings  on  population  growth 
in  this  country  vis-a-vis  changes  in  immigration  quotas.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  explored  population  growth  and  its  effect  on  world 
housing.  The  authorization  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  public  health 
birth-control  centers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  a  startling  development 
and  made  history,  although  the  amount  involved  was  very  small.  Senator  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania  joined  Senator  Gruening  of  Alaska  in  introducing  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion calling  for  "a  Presidential  Commission  on  Population  which  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  to  inform  after  investigation,  the  Government  and  the  American 
people  of  the  nature  of  population  problems  at  home  and  abroad,  with  respect 
to  the  implications  for  all  aspects  of  American  life,  and  the  relevance  to  our 
efforts  *  *  *.  To  promote  economic  and  social  progress  throughout  the 
world  *  *  *."  Increased  research  on  reproduction  and  birth  control  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  was  also  called  for  in  the  resolution  together  with 
steps  to  make  the  results  available  to  foreign  nations  when  requested.  The 
National  x\cademy  of  Sciences,  a  quasi-governmental  body,  also  voiced  concern 
about  population  growth  in  a  strongly  worded  public  report  which  recommended 
expansion  of  research,  training,  and  public  education  to  moderate  the  rate  of 
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population  increase  in  the  world.  Finally,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  announced  a  contribution  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  V/orld  Health 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  for  reseaix-h  on  human  reproduction.  Today, 
further  evidence  of  Government  action  can  be  noted  in  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development's  announced  policy  of  assistance  and  guidance  to  local 
population  programs  in  Latin  America  and  the  esUxblishment  of  the  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  a  major  responsibility  of  which  is  to 
establish  and  support  research  on  human  reproduction. 

These  actions  constitute  a  rather  startling  change  in  Government  attitude 
which  is  directly  attributable  to  increased  concern  at  the  grassroots  level  about 
the  need  to  do  something  constructive  in  regard  to  the  population  problem.  As 
time  passes,  we  may  expect  the  Government  to  become  increasingly  active  in  the 
population  field,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  this  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  problem  as  it  evolves. 

Communication  is  essential  in  creating  understanding.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  improve  communication  about  the  population  problem  and  thereby  increase 
understanding  of  its  many  ramifications.  Only  if  this  responsibility  is  shouldered 
by  all  concerned  persons  can  constructive  action  be  taken  to  decelerate  current 
rates  of  population  increase  here  and  abroad  in  time  before  the  situation  gets  out 
of  hand. 


The  Population  Explosion  as  a  World  Problem 

(By  Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  Ph.  D.,  research  professor  of  theology,  the 

University  of  Notre  Dame) 

There  are  two  great  problems  facing  mankind  today ;  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
warfare  and  the  control  of  iwpulation  now  soaring  at  unprecedented  rates  to  new 
and  staggering  heights.  The  solution  of  the  first  problem  lies  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  governments  of  the  various  nations.  Fortunately  the  latter  is  one  which 
virtually  all  human  beings  can  help  in  solving.  Hence  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that 
the  American  Assembly  meeting  at  Moorhead,  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  World 
Affairs  Center  with  the  aid  of  various  foundations,  has  chosen  the  population 
dilemma  as  the  theme  for  study  and  discussion. 

It  was  my  pleasant  privilege  to  address  the  American  Assembly  meeting  last 
November  in  Airlie,  Va.,  sponsored  by  George  Washington  University,  on  this 
important  subject.  During  the  year  which  has  elapsed,  the  urgence  of  the  prob- 
lem has  continued  to  increase  and  I  am  happy  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 
again  in  the  hope  that  our  study  and  deliberations  will  lead  to  constructive  action 
on  both  the  national  and  international  planes. 

According  to  the  best  historical  and  archeological  evidence  about  800,000  to  a 
million  years  were  required  for  the  human  race  to  reach  the  250  million  mark  by 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  From  that  date,  due  to  pestilence,  famine  and 
war,  tiie  population  increased  but  a  tiny  fracti^m  of  1  percent  per  year,  so  that 
more  than  16  centuries  were  required  to  double  its  size  and  reach  500  million.  In 
the  next  250  years,  however,  the  world  population  shot  up  to  the  1  billion  mark 
around  1850. 

Then  in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  the  population  skyrocketed  to  its  present 
3  billion  mark.  In  the  next  37  years— a  mere  twinkling  of  an  eye — it  will  more 
than  double,  according  to  the  United  Nations  demographers,  reaching  G.9  billion 
by  the  year  2000.  Thus  in  about  half  a  lifetime  the  population  increase  will  ex- 
ceed the  total  achieved  in  almost  a  million  years. 

This  means  that  about  3  births  occur  every  second  and  about  2  million  every 
week.  Thus  the  world  adds  each  year  a  population  about  the  equivalent  of 
Great  Britain  or  France.  With  the  present  increase  of  approximately  2  percent 
per  year,  the  population  will  total  50  billion  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
Indeed  if  the  current  rate  of  growth  should  continue  for  650  years,  every  inhabi- 
tant would  have  but  1  square  foot  of  land  surface  to  stand  on. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  devoted  much  of  its  funds  to  research  on  the 
population  problem.  Surveying  the  results  of  that  extensive  research,  one  of  its 
top  officials  recently  remarked,  "The  world  has  cancer  and  the  cancer  cell  is  man." 

Last  July  Egypt's  Gamel  Abdel  Nasser  declared  that  the  world's  exploding 
population  "is  just  as  serious  as  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  "The  growth  of  world 
population  during  the  next  25  years."  warns  the  United  Nations  Demographic 
Commission,  "is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  our  exi.stence." 
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The  skyrocketing  of  world  population  is  then  an  utterly  new  phenomenon, 
without  precedent  in  history.  It  may  fairly  be  called  a  "population  explosion" 
not  for  scare  propaganda  but  in  an  honest  effort  to  portray  its  grim  and  awesome 
reality.  A  calm  consideration  of  its  bearing  on  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  race 
is  not  calculated  to  lull  one  to  sleep  but  to  spur  one  to  action. 

What  increases  enormously  the  acuteness  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  increases  in  population  are  occurring  in  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
least  able  to  sustain  them.  In  India,  Pakistan,  China,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  poverty  is  rampant,  the  population  has  soared  to  new  heights. 

In  India,  where  the  people  barely  survive  on  an  average  daily  diet  of  1,700 
calories — only  two-thirds  of  subsistence  level — the  yearly  growth  is  equal  to  the 
population  of  Texas.  Uncounted  thousands  spend  tlaeir  whole  lives  in  the  streets, 
owning  not  a  foot  of  ground — abject  beggars  from  birth  to  death. 

Few  Americans  can  visualize  the  accumulated  anguish,  torment,  and  degrada- 
tion which  lie  behind  such  poverty.  Families  with  from  5  to  10  children  in 
these  underdeveloped  countries  live  in  a  miserable  hut  of  1  or  2  rooms  with  a  dirt 
floor.  Riddled  with  disease,  gnawed  by  hunger,  devoid  of  hope,  they  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence  barely  free  from  pain.  Their  entire  life  is  a  struggle  simply 
to  stay  alive. 

"We  never  really  knew,"  remarked  Mrs.  Kubish,  wife  of  an  American  AID 
(official,  "how  many  millions  of  people  constantly  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  until 
we  went  to  India  and  Ceylon.  So  undernourished  are  many  of  the  people  that 
they  resemble  walking  skeletons. 

"While  in  Ceylon  we  visited  a  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  conducted  by  Bel- 
gian nuns  near  Colombo.  Imagine  our  surprise  and  horror  when  the  Sister 
Superior  told  us  that  in  every  case  the  blindness  of  the  child  was  due  to  semi- 
starvation.  Misery,  sickness,  and  disease  from  undernourishment  stalk  the 
\  isitor  everywhere." 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  living  conditions  of  millions  of  families  in  the  under- 
developed countries.  In  the  last  40  years  the  population  of  Latin  America  dou- 
bled and  is  expected  to  reach  the  staggering  total  of  650  million  by  the  year  2000. 
The  annual  per  capita  income  averages  but  $289,  and  the  ratio  of  increased  in- 
come against  population  growth  is  among  the  worst  in  the  world — worse  even 
than  Africa.  The  annual  increase  of  approximately  3  percent  in  the  population 
more  than  nullities  the  mere  1  percent  increase  of  the  economy. 

From  behind  the  mass  of  population  statistics  emerge  a  few  simple  but  grim 
human  facts ;  one-half  of  the  world's  population  suffers  from  outright  hunger. 
Two-thirds  suffer  from  undernourishment.  Each  day  150,000  people  are  added 
to  the  world's  population  and  each  year  the  total  is  increased  by  50  million. 

How  are  we  to  meet  this  ever-increasing  threat  to  the  health,  welfare,  and 
even  the  very  existence  of  the  race?  The  earth,  reply  not  a  few  religious  leaders, 
is  the  common  patrimony  of  the  human  race  and  all  should  have  access  to  it  and 
its  resources.  Children  of  the  same  Heavenly  Father  and  members  of  the  same 
human  family,  we  are  all  brothers.  Hence  nations  with  abundant  resources 
should  help  the  underprivileged,  sharing  with  them  scientitic  knowledge  and 
technical  skills  and  thus  enable  them  to  achieve  a  thriving  economy  of  their  own. 

These  are  noble  ideals  and,  if  they  could  be  achieved,  their  realization  would 
help  mightily  in  closing  the  gap  between  the  "have"  and  the  "have-not"  nations. 
It  would  enable  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  achieve  their 
"revoluti<m  of  mounting  expectations"  without  violence  and  without  surrender- 
ing their  aspirations  for  freedom  and  a  democratic  form  of  government.  In 
short,  the  implementation  of  these  ideals  would  promote  stability  of  govern- 
ments, halt  the  spread  of  communism  and  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world. 

But  can  these  ideals  be  realized  and,  if  so,  how?  What  are  the  practical 
measures  by  which  these  goals  can  be  reached?  The  answers  must  come  chiefly 
from  demographers  who  furnish  the  scientific  data  so  necessary  for  the  formula- 
tion of  sound  policy  on  both  the  national  and  international  planes. 

To  secure  those  answers  we  contacted,  with  the  help  of  Notre  Dame  Demogra- 
pher Donald  N.  Barrett,  25  topflight  demographers,  asking  them  to  list  in  the 
order  of  importance  and  effectiveness  the  following  measures:  (1)  increasing 
sources  and  supply  of  food  for  underdeveloped  coimtries;  (2)  increasing  their 
industrialisation  ;  (3)  migration  from  heavily  populated  to  less  populated  areas; 
and  (4)  regulation  of  conception  and  births.  We  also  requested  them  to  in- 
dicate the  combination  of  measures  which  they  considered  most  important  and 
urgent  in  meeting  the  plight  of  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
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The  survey  resulted  in  findings,  we  think,  of  far-reaching  significance  not  to 
demographers  but  to  the  general  public.  Virtually  all  were  agreed  upon  the 
following:  (1)  None  of  the  proposed  measures,  nor  any  other,  can  prove  effective 
by  itself;  (2)  What  is  needed  is  an  integrated,  many-faceted  program  which 
ministers  simultaneously  to  all  basic  needs  of  people  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  correct  the  imbalance  between  population  and  resources;  (3)  Without 
some  regulation  of  conception  and  birth,  all  other  meas\u-es  are  doomed  to 
failure.  Until  we  come  to  honest  grips  with  this  factor,  we  are  but  playing  with 
shadows  and  shall  never  solve  the  problem. 

"Regulation  of  family  size,"  stresses  Philip  M.  Hauser,  director  of  population 
research  at  Chicago  University,  "is  becoming  increasingly  imperative.  Other 
means  au  at  best  only  temporary  palliatives.  Dealing  with  them  is  but  a  delay- 
ing action."  Writing  in  the  Catholic  Mind,  the  British  scholar  S.  Z.  Young 
discusses  such  palliatives  as  improvement  in  food  distribution,  more  intensive 
and  scientific  agriculture,  drawing  on  resources  of  the  sea,  and  development  of 
underpopulated  areas. 

He  then  frankly  acknowledges  that  the.se  measures  "are  irrelevant  to  the 
population  policies  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  today.  Their  problem  is  that 
their  population  is  increasing  faster  than  food  and  other  basic  production  *  ♦  * 
what  many  underdeveloped  countries  are  seeking,  notably  India  and  Pakistan, 
is  a  brake  on  population,  which  will  bring  its  rate  of  increase  below  that  of 
essential  production  and  thus  make  possible  industrial  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  pitiful  low-living  standards  of  their  people." 

The  failure  to  deal  with  his  crucial  aspect  of  the  problem  wipes  out  most 
of  the  benefits  of  our  foreign  aid.  With  a  generosity  unparalleled  in  human 
history,  the  United  States  has  already  spent  $30  billion  in  helping  the  under- 
developed nations.  Since  1950  all  Western  aid  and  investment,  public  and 
private,  has  reached  the  staggering  total  of  $65.3  billion  !  With  what  results? 
It  increasetl  the  income  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  by  3  percent  a  year 
during  the  li>50's,  but  two-thirds  of  this  was  immediately  wiped  out  because 
of  the  200  million  new  mouths  to  feed.  The  result :  a  microscopic  gain  of  but 
$1  per  person  per  year !     It  is  almost  like  pouring  money  into  quicksand. 

The  failure  to  help  the  underdeveloi>ed  countries  solve  their  iwpulation  prob- 
lems not  only  largely  nullifies  our  foreign  aid  program  but  renders  more  distant 
the  day  when  these  people  will  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  financial  feet — 
the  goal  of  every  self-x-especting  people.  It  also  raises  the  question  as  to  how 
much  longer  our  own  economy  can  stand  the  strain  of  pouring  out  billions  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  when  millions  of  our  own  people  are  unemployed,  the 
national  debt  is  soaring  to  astronomical  heights,  and  the  burden  of  defense  arma- 
ment mounts  steeply  and  steadily.  "Something,"  as  the  saying  goes,  "will 
have  to  eive." 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  press  the  panic  button.  But  neither  should  we 
ignore  a  problem  that  yearly  becomes  more  serious.  Second  only  to  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war  is  the  threat  of  overpopulation — a  form  of  cancer  on  a  world  scale. 
Not  alarmists  but  sober  scientists  after  years  of  dispassionate  study  sound  this 
warning. 

The  crowning  piece  of  evidence  of  both  the  reality  and  urgence  of  the  popula- 
tion problem  is  a  statement  of  conviction,  signed  by  39  Nobel  prize  winners  and 
pre.sented  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  on  November  17,  1060. 
After  describing  the  present  unprecedented  rate  of  population  growth  and  the 
projection  of  a  population  of  about  7  billion  by  the  year  2000,  as  estimated  by  the 
United  Nations  demographers,  they  say : 

"In  spite  of  technological  advances  the  earth  cannot  provide  much  longer 
enough  food  and  minerals  for  a  population  which  is  increasing  more  than  geo- 
metrically ;  unless  a  favorable  balance  of  population  and  resources  is  achieved 
with  a  minimum  of  delay,  there  is  in  prospect  a  dark  age  of  himian  misery, 
famine,  undereducation,  and  unrest  which  could  generate  growing  panic,  explod- 
ing into  wars  fought  to  appropriate  the  dwindling  means  of  survival."  So  much 
then  for  the  facts  and  realities  of  the  population  explosion  as  scientists  and 
especially  trained  demographers  see  it. 

How  then  can  we  come  to  grips  with  the  urgent  problem  of  controlling  popu- 
lation growth?  What  are  the  moral  and  religious  implications  of  the  population 
explosion?  Difllicult  and  complex  in  itself,  the  problem  is  further  complicated 
because  of  differences  in  the  ethical  and  religious  views  of  the  members  of  a 
pluralistic  society  such  as  the  United  States,  I  think  there  are,  however,  lines  of 
fruitful  constructive  action  in  which  all  can  participate  without  compromise  of 
principle. 
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The  first  is  by  placing  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
family  planning  in  an  exploding  population.  This  means  that  the  responsibility 
of  parenthood  in  such  an  era  must  be  later  understood  and  appreciated.  Happily 
upon  this  point  the  members  of  the  three  major  faiths— and  probably  of  all 
others — are  in  substantial  agreement. 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  misconception,  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that 
the  primary  objective  end  or  purpose  of  marriage  is  not  merely  procreation  but 
also  the  rearing  and  education  of  offspring.  This  means  more  than  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  It  means  the  ability  to  provide  a  suitable  education  and  thus 
open  to  the  child  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  race.  In  short,  it  means  responsi- 
ble parenthood. 

This  is  the  note  that  is  being  sounded  with  increasing  frequency  and  vigor 
by  religious  leaders,  moralists,  and  educators  of  all  faiths.  In  a  recent  study, 
"Family  Planning  and  an  Exploding  Population,"  published  simultaneously  in 
the  Christian  Century  and  Ave  Maria  magazines,  I  presented  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  the  thinking  of  11  outstanding  Catholic  scholars,  including  a  bishop 
and  a  cardinal :  substantially  the  same  stress  was  placed  by  all  on  responsible 
parenthood. 

Reflecting  this  new  emphasis  upon  parental  responsibility,  Dr.  John  L.  Thomas, 
S. J.,  sociologist  at  St.  Louis  University  and  an  authority  on  the  family,  states : 
"Granted  present  nuptiality  rates,  age  at  marriage,  and  advances  in  health  care, 
no  country  can  long  make  reasonable  provision  for  its  population  increase  unless 
a  good  percentage  of  its  couples  take  some  effective  steps  to  regulate  family 
size." 

Essentially  the  same  thought  was  expressed  by  Pope  Pius  XII  on  June  9, 1957, 
"'WTien  the  infant  comes  into  the  world,"  declared  the  pope,  "he  must  have  a 
home  to  receive  him — a  home  capable  of  maintaining  him  in  good  health — and 
to  assist  him  in  acquiring  those  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  that  will  enable 
him  to  take  his  proper  place  in  society  when  the  time  comes." 

Similar  is  the  emphasis  placed  by  Protestant  and  Jewish  religious  leaders 
in  recent  years  upon  responsible  parenthood.  In  a  statement  on  responsible 
parenthood  issued  in  1961  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  responsible 
parenthood  is  described  as  weighing  "the  claims  of  procreation  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  family  in  society."  In  determining  the  number  and  frequency  of  off- 
spring the  parents  should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  following  four 
factors : 

"(1)  The  right  of  the  child  to  be  wanted,  loved,  cared  for,  educated  and 
trained  in  the  'discipline  and  instruction  of  the  Lord'  (Ephesian  (> :  4).  The 
rights  of  existing  children  to  parental  care  have  a  proper  claim.  (2)  The 
prospects  for  health  of  a  future  child,  if  medical  and  eugenic  evidence  seem 
negatively  conclusive.  (3)  The  health  and  welfare  of  the  mother-wife,  and 
the  need  for  the  spacing  of  children  to  safeguard  them.  (4)  The  social  situa- 
tion, when  rapid  population  growth  places  dangerous  pressures  on  the  means 
of  livelihood  and  endangers  the  social  order." 

The  statement  tells  parents  to  remember  "that  having  children  is  a  venture 
in  faith,  requiring  a  measure  of  courage  and  confidence  in  God's  goodness.  Too 
cautious  a  reckoning  of  the  costs  may  be  as  great  an  error  as  failure  to  lift 
the  God-given  power  of  procreation  to  the  level  of  ethical  decision." 

Reechoing  the  note  sounded  by  Jewish  religious  leaders.  Rabbi  Albert  M. 
Shulman,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Marriage,  Family,  and  the  Home 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  says :  "Parents  have  the  serious 
obligation  of  regulating  the  size  of  their  family  so  they  will  be  able  to  provide 
properly  for  the  health  and  education  of  their  offspring.  Procreation  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  blind  instinct  but  of  intelligent  and  careful  planning.  This 
is  not  only  a  social  obligation  but  also  a  moral  and  religious  one." 

Here  then  is  a  vast  area  of  crucial  and  strategic  importance,  where  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  and  Jews  are  in  substantial  agreement.  Here  they  can  work 
together,  with  each  group  following  its  own  conscience,  to  achieve  the  same 
goal :  responsible  parenthood  which  is  but  another  name  for  family  planning. 
There  is  no  problem  in  human  relations,  no  matter  how  diflicult  and  nettlesome, 
which  can't  be  solved  when  men  bring  to  the  conference  table  understanding  and 
good  will.  If  these  are  lacking,  no  problem,  no  matter  how  simple  it  may  be,  can 
be  solved. 

A  second  line  of  common  constructive  action  is  opened  up  for  us  by  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  far-reaching  implications  of  the  pluralistic  so- 
ciety, with  its  wide  divergence  of  religious  faths,  in  which  we  Ive.    The  conse- 
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quence  of  such  religious  pluralism  is  that  no  one  group  may  impose  its  distinctive 
creedal  or  moral  viewpoint  through  the  clenched  fist  of  legislative  fiat  or  gov- 
ernmental directive  upon  those  of  other  faiths.  The  attempt  to  do  so  is  rightly 
resented  as  intolerable  arrogance ;  it  is  an  utterly  unwarranted  infringement 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  others  and  is  doomed  to  failure.  Its  only  result 
is  the  generation  of  bad  blood,  bitterness,  hatred,  and  strife. 

The  radical,  profound,  and  sweeping  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  Prot- 
estant and  Jewish  cultural  climate  and  religious  viewpoint  within  one  genera- 
tion is  dxamatically  illustrated  by  two  instances.  In  1917  Margaret  Sanger 
was  found  guilty  by  a  court  and  sentenced  for  providing  contraceptive  birth 
control  information  at  a  birth  control  clinic.  In  1949  she  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Smith  College  as  a  "leader  in  worldwide  study  of  popuhitioa 
problems  and  a  pioneer  in  the  American  birth  control  movement."  Thus  in  the 
brief  span  of  32  years  the  pendulum  has  swung  full  length. 

It  is  easy  for  a  religious  organization  that  once  had  its  dogmas  anchored  in 
the  thought,  practice,  usages,  social  institutions,  and  mores  of  society  to  imagine 
that  it  still  enjoys  such  comfortable  backing.  It  comes  as  something  of  a  jolt. 
and  a  rude  awakening  to  realize  that  much  of  the  old  support  in  the  moral 
consensus  of  the  American  community  has  crumbled  away.  That  realization 
is  necessary,  however,  if  one  is  to  appreciate  the  good  faith  and  the  integrity  of 
conscience  of  those  whose  religious  creed  contains  new  and  revolutionary- 
elements. 

The  frank  recognition  of  the  far-reaching  implications  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  in  a  pluralistic  society  does  not  mean  an  espousal  of  religious  indifferent- 
ism,  moral  relativism,  or  of  a  moral  code  divorced  from  the  natural  law  and 
based  solely  upon  subjective  feelings  and  emotions.  Neither  does  it  mean  that 
truth,  either  philosophic  or  religious,  is  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote.  It 
simply  means  that  citizens  of  divergent  religious  faiths  can  work  amicalily  to- 
gether to  solve  the  problems  which  constantly  arise  in  modern  community  life 
in  accordance  with  their  own  consciences. 

A  third  line  of  constructive  action  in  which  we  can  all  participate  is  the  dis- 
semination of  the  facts  of  the  iwpulation  explosion  and  their  grim  meaning  to 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  Out  of  such  understanding  will  come  support  for  the 
efforts  of  our  Government  and  of  the  U.N.  to  assist  the  developing  nations  in 
the  regulation  of  their  population  growth  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the 
ethical  convictions  of  their  citizens.  This  calls  not  for  a  scare  propaganda  but 
for  the  plain  unvarnished  facts.  Give  the  people  light  enough  and  public  opinion 
will  not  only  reflect  the  facts  when  properly  explained,  but  also  demand  action 
in  accordance  with  them. 

A  fourth  line  of  fruitful  action  in  which  we  can  all  unite  is  to  support  in  every 
way  possible  the  massive  scientific  research  program,  launched  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  covering  the  whole  broad  spectrum  of  human  reproduction. 
Last  December  they  published  a  156-page  report  showing  that  support  for  382 
projects  in  that  year  totaled  $6,094,293. 

At  three  conferences  of  some  of  the  Nation's  top  demographers,  sociologists, 
and  gynecologists  at  Notre  Dame  each  lasting  several  days,  it  was  disclosed  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  determine,  several  days  in  advance,  the  time  of  ovulation. 
If  inexpensive  techniques  for  the  simple,  easy,  and  certain  detection  of  this  can 
be  worked  out,  it  would  seem  that  a  simple  natural  way  of  regulating  conception 

may  be  at  hand.  ,      ^,^^^ 

All  were  confident  that  an  expanded  and  intensified  program  by  Mil  and 
cooperating  medical  institutes  and  foundations  will  discover  new  methods  of 
regulating  births  which  will  be  not  only  far  superior  to  any  in  use  today  but 
also  morally  acceptable  to  all.  Such  findings  will  provide  the  key  for  the  early 
solution  of  the  population  problem,  now  confronting  the  whole  civilized  world 
with  the  threat  of  an  explosion  second  only  in  destructiveness  to  atomic  warfare. 
With  its  citizens  drawn  from  many  lands  our  Nation  embodies  the  talents  and 
the  genius  of  all  races  and  peoples.  It  has  faced  .successfully  the  awesome  chal- 
lenge of  two  World  Wars.  With  its  citizens  working  together  in  mutual  trust 
and  friendship  our  Nation,  I  am  confident,  can  meet  successfully  tbc  challenge 
of  an  exploding  population  and  thus  render  a  service  to  mankind  wlii<b  will  not 
only  equal  but  transcend  the  service  rendered  by  the  Marshall  plan  and  all  the 
other  generous  aid  we  have  distributed  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
American  dream  and,  working  together,  we  can  make  that  dream  come  true. 
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Final  Eepokt 

the  minnesota-dakotas  assembly  on  the  population  dilemma 

At  the  close  of  their  discussion,  the  participants  of  the  Minnesota-Daliotas 
Assembly  on  the  Population  Dilemma,  at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  September  23  to  2(>, 
1964,  reviewed  as  a  group  the  following  statements.  The  tiudings  and  con- 
clusions represent  general  agreement.  However,  no  one  was  asked  to  sign  the 
report  and  it  must  not  be  assumed,  that  every  participant  subscribed  to  every 
recommendation. 

******* 

The  current  increase  in  population  throughout  the  world  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  elicit  grave  concern.  The  world's  present  population  of  some  3 
billion  has  required  thousands  of  years  to  accumulate  yet  it  is  estimated  that 
the  world's  population  will  jump  from  3  to  4  billion  people  in  only  8  more 
years.  Surely,  this  is  an  indication  that  unless  the  growth  rate  is  slowed  im- 
mediately, we  should  be  making  plans  for  action  in  the  very  near  future. 

Population  problems  are  greater  in  some  countries  than  in  others  and,  within 
all  countries,  the  population  growth  is  highest  among  those  people  least  able  to 
support  themselves  and  their  children. 

One  immediate  concern  of  this  assembly  is  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  currently  increasing  at  a  fairly  high  rate,  and  may  soon  reach 
alarming  proportions.  The  level  of  living  within  the  United  States  has,  com- 
pared to  historical  levels,  reached  unprecedented  heights.  Americans  produce 
and  consume  great  quantities  of  food  and  material  goods,  and  waste  a  great  deal 
in  the  process.  And  withall,  we  have  areas  in  the  country  in  which  the  people 
live  in  poverty  and  misery  and  ignorance — especially  in  our  slum  sections  of  town 
and  country.  Unemployment  is  of  such  magnitude  to  be  of  continuing  national 
concern.  In  short,  population  growth  has  compounded  problems  such  as  un- 
employment, social  welfare,  living  space,  and  schooling. 

It  should  be  noted  that  population  growth  is  not  necessarily  deleterious.  We 
feel  that  there  are  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  United  States,  especially 
from  the  post- World  War  II  population  increase.  These  benefits,  which  may  be 
only  short  range,  have  involved  such  things  as  gains  to  the  U.S.  economy  through 
increased  consumption  which  created  more  jobs  at  higher  pay. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  assembly  believes  that  the  recent  U.S.  growth 
in  population  may  yet  be  more  detrimental  than  beneficial.  Increased  popu- 
lation has  aggravated  already-existing  social  problems  and  made  for  increased 
tax  burdens  due  to  increased  education  and  welfare  needs,  public  housing,  water, 
sewage,  and  transportation  requirements.  Also,  overcrowding  in  schools  in 
many  of  our  urban  centers  produces  poor  quality  education  and  it  is  difficult  to 
provide  sufficient  well-qualified  teachers  for  our  schools. 

There  is  the  general  feeling  that  population  growth  should  be  a  major  factor 
in  the  formulation  of  many  governmental  policies,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  A 
definite  U.S.  policy  favoring  stabilization  of  population  growth  at  home  and 
abroad  is  felt  to  be  urgent.  This  policy  could  be  implemented  in  part  by  making 
birth  control  information  and  devices  freely  available  to  all,  regardless  of  in- 
come or  social  status.  This  requires  the  repeal  of  certain  State  and  National 
laws  which  now  prohibit  the  free  flow  of  such  information  and  use  of  such 
devices.  An  active  program  to  help  U.S.  families  acquire  family  planning  in- 
formation is  essential.  Other  factors  in  the  implementation  of  such  a  policy 
include  a  program  of  education  aimed  at  children,  parents,  community  leaders, 
and  agents  of  the  mass  media. 

Our  policies  for  the  development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  should 
take  into  account  our  population  policy.  The  assembly  believes  that  we  have 
excellent  conservation  programs  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time ;  how- 
ever, they  should  be  extended,  and  expanded  to  include  more  intensive  emphasis 
on  some  resources,  particularly  air  and  water.  Numerous  studies  exist  showing 
future  water  shortages,  and  pollution  of  both  air  and  water  have  become  major 
problems  in  some  areas.  The  use  of  pesticides  should  be  carefully  controlled  to 
prevent  destruction  of  desirable  plant  and  animal  life  and  pollution  of  soil 
and  water. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  facing  a  problem  of  widespread  unemployment 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom.  The  sharp  Increase 
in  births  at  that  time  has  produced  a  disproportionate  number  of  teenagers  in 
our  population  who  are  just  now  coming  into  the  labor  market.     We  now  need 
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more  vocational  and  technical  training,  especially  in  the  "service"  trades,  and 
more  respect  for  such  jobs.  In  order  to  implement  this,  the  assembly  calls  for 
more  and  better  vocational  counseling  in  the  schools,  expansion  of  apprentice- 
ship programs  through  the  cooperation  of  business  and  labor,  and  greater  accept- 
ance of  the  concept  and  practice  of  job  retraining.  Also  of  value  here  would  be 
programs  to  offset  the  effects  of  automation  and  seasonal  unemployment,  such 
as  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  and  lowered  retirement  age  to  pass  jobs  on  to 
the  young. 

A  primary  concern  of  the  assembly  is  the  fact  of  world  population  growth. 
The  United  States,  one  of  the  larger  countries  within  the  world,  necessarily 
must  interact  with  the  other  demographic  units  in  terms  of  migration  of  people, 
international  trade,  exchange  of  information  and  technical  programs,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Hence,  such  problems  as 
U.S.  foreign  aid  in  relation  to  population  growth  are  extremely  important. 

The  assembly  believes  a  wise  population  policy  will  contribute  to  world  peace. 
It  is  in  favor  of  a  strong  U.S.  policy  on  world  population  so  that  other  nations 
can  he  helped  to  develop  their  economic  resources  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has  been  responsible,  through  health  aid 
and  other  assistance,  for  much  of  the  lowered  death  rate  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  we  have  a  special  responsibility  to  help  these  countries  control  their 
birth  rates.  The  United  States  cannot  require  these  countries  to  accept  popula- 
tion control  programs ;  although  the  possibility  of  tying  control  programs  to  the 
aid  programs  may  have  to  be  considered. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  distinct  role  to  play  in  alleviating  the  population 
problems  of  the  world.  It  receives  many  requests  for  information  on  and  assist- 
ance with  population  problems,  and,  therefore,  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  should  be  funded  and  empowered  to  deal  adequately  and  satis- 
factorily with  those  requests.  Both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
should  encourage  more  research  in  demography  and  human  reproduction. 

While  international  migration  may  provide  limited  alleviation  of  the  popula- 
tion burdens  of  some  countries,  it  will  do  nothing  to  solve  the  total  world 
population  problem.  Overpopulation  is  a  problem  which  must  be  dealt  with 
when  and  where  it  exists.  Along  this  same  line,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  assembly 
that  the  quota  system  in  U.S.  immigration  policy  should  be  changed  although 
the  number  allowed  to  enter  the  country  each  year  should  remain  the  same. 
As  it  stands,  the  quota  system  reflects  racial  and  national  prejudices  which 
have  no  relevance  to  the  quality  of  the  individual  immigrant. 

With  regard  to  the  underdeveloped  nations,  we  should  strive  to  make  avail- 
able aid  of  various  types.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  economic  develop- 
ment to  population  growth,  education  should  be  freely  offered  from  the  United 
States  to  these  countries,  both  in  the  form  of  training  their  citizens  in  U.S. 
schools  and  in  the  establishment  of  schools  in  their  own  countries.  Programs 
should  be  supported  to  encourage  students  to  return  to  their  developing  home- 
lands. 

Recognizing  the  interdependence  of  all  nations  relative  to  natural  resources, 
we  recommend  that  international  trade  and  investment  be  encouraged.  World 
trade  should  be  expanded,  with  a  lowering  of  national  tariff  barriers.  The 
development  of  area  "common  markets"  might  be  a  step  in  this  direction. 

We  have  a  special  interest  in  Latin  America  for  many  reasons.  Conseq'uently 
we  should  expand  our  aid  programs  in  this  area  and  give  greater  support  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This 
assembly  endorses  the  recominendations  made  by  the  .June  3-6,  19C4,  Minnesota- 
Dakotas  Assembly  on  Latin  America.^ 
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Prof.  Douglas  Chittick,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  Rural  Sociology  Department,  South 
Dakota  State  University. 

Dr.  Yung-teh  Chow,  Moorhead  State  College,  Moorhead,  Minn. ;  Department 
nf  S(X!iology,  Moorhead  State  College. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Cooksey,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  public  health  nurse,  Planned  Parent- 
hood, Minneapolis. 

Calvin  Eland,  State  College  Station.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.:  chairman,  Education 
Department,  North  Dakota  State  University  of  Agriculture  &  Applied  Science. 

John  Ellingston,  Law  School,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  pro- 
fessor, Law  School,  University  of  Minnesota. 

INIrs.  Paul  G.  Erickson,  Huron,  S.  Dak. ;  president,  South  Dakota  United  Church 
Women. 

Prof.  Laurence  L.  Falk,  Concordia  College,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  associated  professor 
of  sociology.  Concordia  College. 

P.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  chairman.  Board  of  Trustees,  St.  Paul  Science 
Museum. 

Mrs.  P.  AV.  Fitzpatrick,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Flynu,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  professor  of  philosophy.  College  of 
St.  Thomas. 

F.  J.  Froeschle,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. ;  director  of  news  and  special  events.  North 
Dakota  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  H.  Gjervold,  Moorhead,  Minn.;  co-op  director  (farmer),  Northern  Co-opera- 
tives, Inc.,  Wadena.  Minn. 

Dr.  David  F.  Grether,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. ;  professor  of  biology.  Department  of 
Biology,  St.  Cloud  State  College. 

Dr.  Marian  Grimes.  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  medical  doctor. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Guthrie,  Wayzata,  Minn.;  board  member.  Planned  Parenthood 
of  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  John  Hammel,  Owatonna,  Minn. ;  delegate  at  large.  First  Congressional 
District,  Minnesota  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 

Gildeon  A.  Hample.  Public  Welfare  Board,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. ;  director.  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics. 

Robert  Handshin,  Suelling  and  Larpenteur,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  director,  Research 
Department,  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association. 

The  Reverend  Orville  M.  Hepler,  Huron,  S.  Dak. ;  executive  secretary,  South 
Dakota  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  James  Herndon.  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. ;  associate  professor,  Department  of 

Political  Science,  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Leonard  S.  Inskip,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  editorial  page  staff,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribime. 

Sirs.  Leonard  S.  Inskip,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  second  vice  president.  League  of 

Women  Voters,  Minneapolis. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Koenker.  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak. 
]Mi-s.  Heinz  Kornfuehrer,  Hopkins,  Minn. ;  member,  Minneapolis  World  Affairs 

r'onncil. 
Trot  S.  C.  Lee.  State  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. ;  associate 
professor.  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  South  Dakota. 
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Mrs.  Roy  G.  Ivetourneau,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  chairman,  Foreign  Policy  league 
of  Women  Voters,  Minnesota. 

The  Reverend  Gerald  McCarthy,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. ;  assistant  pastor,  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church. 

Dr.  Vernon  D.  Malan,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. ;  professor,  rural  sociology,  South 
Dakota  State  University. 

M.  L.  Malmquist,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. ;  superintendent  of  schools. 

Mrs.  E.  Ruth  Markle,  Winona,  Minn. ;  past  president,  Minnesota  Federation 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Mrs.  Mac  Martin,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Melby,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. ;  representative,  North  Dakota  State  Division, 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Robert  Mitchell,  KTCA-TV,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  director  of  special  projects,  KTCA- 
TV. 

Robert  J.  Morgan,  New  Prague,  Minn. ;  representative,  Minnesota  Library 
Association. 

Dr.  John  .J.  Neumaier,  Moorhead  State  College,  Moorhead,  Minn. ;  president 
Moorhead  State  College. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Neumaier,  Moorhead,  Minn. ;  representative,  Minnesota  Division, 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 

J.  Putnam  O'Grady,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  trust  department,  First  National  Bank. 

Mrs.  J.  Putnam  O'Grady,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Foreign  Policy  Committee,  League 
of  Women  Voters,  Minneapolis. 

Franklin  L.  Parsons,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  vice  president.  Research  Department, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Franklin  L.  Parsons,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Pepple,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. ;  board  member,  Fargo-Moorhead  Open 
Forum. 

Prof.  Evan  H.  Pepper,  North  Dakota  State  University.  Fargo,  N.  Dak. ;  assistant 
professor,  plant  pathology,  North  Dakota  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Science. 

George  L.  Peterson,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  associate 
editor,  editorial  pages,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Pilch,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  consultant  for  the  gifted.  Division  of 
Instruction.  ^Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education. 

Peter  M.  Probasco,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. ;  area  vo-ag  coordinator,  Area  Voc- 
Tech  School. 

Walter  M.  Ringer,  Minneapolis,  ]\Iinn. ;  chairman  of  the  board,  Foley  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Rosenfleld,  Mimieapolis,  Minn. :  director,  Department  of  Health, 
Division  of  Special  Services.  Minnesota  Department  of  Health. 

James  Ole  Sampson,  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  Lawton,  N.  Dak. :  director,  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc. 

Prof.  Harry  H.  Savage,  Jr.,  Yankton,  S.  Dak.;  assistant  professor  of  history, 
Yankton  College. 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Sawyer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  researcher,  neurology  project  Kenny 
Rehabilitation  Institute. 

Mrs.  Scott  Schoen,  Redwood  Falls.  Minn.;  member  (and  past  State  president), 
Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Stamp,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. ;  State  world  affairs  chairman,  Busi- 
ness, Professional  Women's  Association  (agent,  Guarantee  Mutual  Life  Co.). 

Prof.  Everett  W.  Sterling,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. ;  pro- 
fessor of  history,  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  W.  Sterling.  A'ermillion,  S.  Dak..  State  board  member,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Winnifred  Stockman,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  county  director,  administrator  of 
agency,  Cass  County  Welfare  Agency. 

Miss  Karen  Titrud,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  caseworker  1,  Special  and  Facilitative  Serv- 
ices, Ramsey  County  Welfare  Department. 

Arnulf  Ueland.  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  retired  chairman,  Midland  National  Bank. 

Mrs.  Arnulf  Ueland,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Wm.  (Pamela  G.)  Veerhusen,  Planned  Parenthood  of  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ;  executive  director.  Planned  Parenthood,  Minneapolis. 
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George  C.  Wilds,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. ;  cbief  appraiser,  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration for  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Marcella  M.  Wilds,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. ;  Minnehaha  County  medical  self- 
help  coordinator  for  civil  defense,  representative.  South  Dakota  Business  & 
Professional  Women's  Club,  Inc. 

George  Wilkins,  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  executive 
vice  president,  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange. 

Mrs.  George  Wilkins.  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wirt,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  assistant  to  the  vice  president,  Academic 
Administration,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Vernle  H.  Wolfsberg,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  board  member,  World  Affairs  Center  ; 
Minnesota  Division,  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

AMEBIC  AN    ASSEMBLY 

Clifford  C.  Nelson,  American  Assembly,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.T. ; 
president,  American  Assembly. 

RESOURCE   PEaiSONS 

Montgomery  Bradley,  Washington,  D.C.,  secretary.  Population  Reference  Bureau, 
Inc. 

The  Reverend  John  A.  O'Brien.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. ;  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Reed,  zoology.  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
director,  Dight  Institute  for  Human  Genetics,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Lee  E.  Schacht,  tlniversity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  supervisor.  Human 
Genetics  Unit  Division  of  Special  Services,  Minnesota  Department  of  Health. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Dr.   Richard  Larsen,   Grand   Forks,   N.   Dak. ;   assistant  professor,   Economics 

Department,  University  of  North  Dakota. 
James  F.  Nickerson,  State  College  Station,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  vice  president  for 

academic  affairs,  North  Dakota  State  University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 

Science. 
Prof.  Marvin  P.   Riley,   South  Dakota   State  University,  Brookings,   S.  Dak.; 

associate  professor.   Rural  Sociology  Department,   South  Dakota   State  Uni- 
versity. 
Howard  M.  Sauer;   South  Dakota  State  University,  Brookings.  S.  Dak.;  head, 

Rural  Sociology  Department.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Biological  Sciences, 

South  Dakota  State  University. 

RAPPORTEUR 

Dr.  Max  Burchard.  Moorhead  State  College,  Moorhead,  Minn. ;  acting  chairman, 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

Fred  E.  Berger,  Center  for  Continuation  Study,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ;  director.  Center  for  Continuation  Study. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cless,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  assistant  to  the  dean  for  liberal  arts 
programs.  General  Extension  Division,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Tom  Holland,  Center  for  Continuation  Study,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Miss  Mary  Proal  Lindeke.  Commodore  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  program  coordi- 
nator. Minnesota  World  Affairs  Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Ardene  Neve,  Savage,  Minn. :  certified  professional  secretary. 

Dr.  William  C.  Rogers,  director.  World  Affairs  Center,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss  Barbara  Stuhler.  assistant  director.  World  Affairs  Center,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dr.  Willard  L.  Thompson,  dean.  General  Extension  Division  and  summer  ses- 
sion. University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Senator  Gkuening.  We  have  received  some  invaluable  assistance  in 
analyzing  population  problems  from  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Lyons,  Jr.,  ana- 
lyst in  military  affairs  and  world  demofrraphy,  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Once  more  Mr.  Lyons  has  pro- 
duced a  document  of  extreme  interest  to  our  discussion  liere,  a  paper 
on  "Universities,  Funds,  Assocations,  and  Other  Groups  Interested 
in  Population  and  Birth  Control,"  which  I  requested  and  to  which  I 
referred  during  the  hearings  on  June  2-"}.  I  direct  that  this  paper  be 
made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  at  tins  time. 
(The  paper  referred  to  follows :) 

Exhibit  18S 

"Universities,  Funds,  Associations,  and  Other  Groups  Interested  in 
PopuuATioN  and  Birth  Control"  ^ 

(By  Thomas  C.  Lyons,  Jr.,  analyst  in  military  affairs  and  world  demography. 
Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Legislative  References  Service,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, July  30, 1905 ) 

This  paper  is  an  effort  to  present  a  list  of  organizations  in  the  United  States 
which  have  displayed  an  interest  in  world  population  or  birth  regulation.  Inas- 
much as  few  organizations  or  groups  in  the  United  States  are  by  their  very 
natui'e  concerned  primarily  with  population  problems  and  birth  control,  the 
task  of  compiling  a  comprehensive  grouping  would  be  enormous. 

Thus,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  logically  many  cognate  subjects  could  be 
drawn  into  any  listing  of  groups  interested  in  population  problems ;  e.g.,  almost 
all  religious  groups  and  churches,  economic  associations,  welfare  associations 
and  groups,  almost  all  statistical  gathering  agencies  both  public  and  private, 
business  organizations  and  businesses,  and  so  on.  This  listing  is  representative 
of  organizations  in  each  of  the  categories  discussed. 

The  list  is  arranged  into  five  general  classifications ;  namely,  colleges  and 
universities,  private  foundations  and  other  groups,  miscellaneous  groups  and 
associations,  professional  associations,  and  the  United  Nations  organization. 

A.    COLLEGES    AND    UNR'ERSITIES 

Educational  institutions  generally  become  involved  in  population,  demographic, 
and  birth  control  programs  by  one  or  more  of  several  approaches.  Commonly 
these  approaches  include  (1)  those  schools  which  have  established  demographic 
or  population  study  centers;  (2)  those  schools  which  from  time  to  time  sponsor 
or  promote  special  conferences,  seminars,  councils,  or  meetings  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  some  aspect  of  the  population  problem  ;  (3)  those  schools  which  teach 
courses  in  one  department  or  another  relating  to  the  various  a.spects  of  demog- 
raphy;  (4)  those  schools  which  have  associated  hospitals  and  medical  schools. 
The  latter  two  of  these  (3)  and  (4)  have  been  excluded  from  this  report 
inasmuch  as  (3)  would  require  a  complete  examination  of  every  college  or  uni- 
versity catalog.  The  difficulty  in  this  procedure  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
most  colleges  todav  are  not  teaching  demography  as  a  separate  discipline,  but 
rather  as  a  cognate  discipline.  No.  4  above  has  been  excluded  since  any  uni- 
versity-associated hospital  or  .school  of  medicine  is  involved  in  population  and 
birth  control  programs  and  projects  through  their  normal  programs  in  such 
areas  as  research  in  biology,  schools  and  departments  of  gj-necology,  lal)oratory 
research  in  fertility  and  fertilitv  control,  programs  and  courses  in  public  health, 
and  so  on.  In  a  word,  then,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  medicine,  especially  at  the 
training  stage,  from  the  entire  question  of  human  reproduction  and  reproduction 
control. 
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1.  Universities  with  special  demographic  study  centers  : 

Brown  University,  Center  for  Aging  Research,  Providence,  R.I. 

Chicago,  University  of,  Population  Research  and  Training  Center,  935  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Cornell  University,  international  population  program.  Department  of  So- 
ciology, Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Georgetown  University,  Center  for  Population  Research,  "Washington,  D.C. 

George  Washington  University,  the,  population  research  project,  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Washington,  D.C. 

Harvard  University,  Center  for  Population  Studies,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miami  University,  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Prob- 
lems, Oxford,  Ohio. 

Michigan,  University  of,  Population  Studies  Center,  527  East  Liberty  Street, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  Population  Studies  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Princeton  University,  OflSce  of  Population  Research,  5  Ivy  Lane,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Texas,  University  of.  Population  Research  Center,  217  Archway,  Austin,  Tex. 

Washington.  University  of.  Office  of  Population  Research,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wisconsin,  University  of,  Center  for  Demography  and  Ecology,  Madison,  Wis. 

2.  Universities  which  have  had  special  programs  devoted  to  population  (1963- 
64)  : 

Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  Room  1458,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 

Chicago,  111. 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
George  Washington  University,  the,  Washington,  D.C. 
Minnesota,  University  of,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Missouri,  University  of,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Nebraska,  University  of,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Notre  Dame  University,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Oregon,  University  of,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
Rice  University,  Houston.  Tex. 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.    PBIVATE   FOUNDATIONS   AND   OTHEB   GROUPS 

1.  This  section  lists  those  foundations  and  other  groups  (e.g..  scientific,  re- 
search, religious)  that  are  either  primarily  concerned  with  jwpulation  problems, 
or  who  have  contributed  substantial  funds  over  the  years  to  study  of  population 
growth  and  birth  control. 

American  Eugenics  Society,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.\ . 

The  major  purpose  of  the  society  since  its  founding  in  1926  is  to  advance 
knowledge  of  human  populations.  The  Eugenics  Quarterly,  published  by  the 
society,  presents  a  number  of  articles  each  year  on  the  problems  of  population. 

Bush  Foundation,  2027  Cornell  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  foundation  has  contributed  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  foreign 
fieldwork  in  the  area  of  family  planning  and  for  human  reproduction  research. 
Most  of  its  help  has  gone  to  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  Far  East. 

Conservation  Foundation,  30  East  40  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  foundation  is  convinced  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  world's  natural 
resources  is  the  growth  of  world  population.  The  foundation  has  published  a 
book,  "Our  Crowded  Planet,"  which  discusses  the  population-resources  relation- 
ship, and  has  on  its  full-time  staff  a  consultant  on  population  pressures. 

Ford  Foundation.  477  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  contributed  millions  for  research  and  programs  in  the 
fields  of  reproductive  biology,  demography,  and  family  planning.  The  foundation 
now  has  a  separate  population  program. 

Human  Betterment  Association  for  Voluntary  Sterilization,  515  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  association  is  primarily  concerned  with  education, 
service,  and  research  in  the  field  of  voluntary  sterilization.     In  addition  to 
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publishing  literature  in  the  field,  the  association  aids  individuals  who  seek  to 
limit  size  of  families  by  voluntary  sterilization. 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  fund  is  involved  primarily  in  technical  research  in  the  field  of  demography. 
The  fund  supports  research  not  done  by  its  own  professional  staff,  and  cooperates 
with  both  government  and  private  agencies  in  demographic  activities. 

National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  2  East  103  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  major  function  of  the  committee  is  to  prepare  reports  relative  to  the 
methods  of  controlling  human  fertility.    The  committee  collects  information  to 
this  end  from  around  the  world. 

Pathfinder  Fund,  the,  73  Adams  Street,  Milton,  Mass. 

The  fund  is  concerned  primarily  with  medical  family  planning,  but  also  makes 
available  certain  grants  and  assistance  to  groups  working  in  the  field  of  family 

planning. 

Population  Council,  The,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

To  increase  knowledge  in  the  field  of  population  is  the  goal  of  the  council.  To 
this  end  the  Population  Council  supports  demographic  research  and  work  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad ;  provides  technical  assistance  to  foreign  governments ; 
supports  basic  medical  research ;  and  supports  a  fellowship  program  especially 
in  those  countries  which  lack  personnel  trained  in  demography. 

Population  Reference  Bureau,  1755  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Established  in  1929,  the  bureau  is  an  American  pioneer  in  the  field  of  demo- 
graphic education.  A  nonprofit  organization,  the  bureau's  major  function  is  an 
educational  program  of  a  national  and  international  nature  designed  to  present 
in  clear  and  simple  terms  the  complex  area  of  population  and  demographic  sta- 
tistics. To  carry  out  this  function,  the  Population  Reference  Bureau  publishes 
the  Population  Bulletin  (eight  times  a  year)  ;  Population  Profiles  and  Clipsheets 
(published  periodically)  ;  World  Data  Sheet  (published  yearly).  The  bureau 
also  maintains  an  information  service  for  both  members  and  nonmembers  and 
also  provides  a  library  for  visiting  scholars  doing  serious  research  in  population 
problems. 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  fund  has  devoted  increasing  attention  to  population  growth  and  conserva- 
tion, holding  the  view  the  two  areas  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  fund  has 
undertaken  a  number  of  projects  in  the  field  of  population  by  financial  contribu- 
tions that  total  in  excess  of  $2  million  since  1940. 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  111  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  foundation  ig  one  of  the  most  active  groups  in  this  country  in  supporting 
population  action  and  research  programs.  For  many  years  the  subject  of  popu- 
lation has  been  one  of  the  foundation's  major  interests,  resulting  in  grants  and 
awards  in  excess  of  $7  million. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  1963  the  association  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  Canadian  Parliament  to  enact  legislation  giving  increased  help  and  financial 
aid  in  the  field  of  birth  control  to  those  countries  which  seek  such  aid. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  2006  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

As  an  oflScial  policy  the  league  believes  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
peace  and  freedom  and  rapid  population  growth.  This  policy  was  accepted  at 
its  1963  annual  meeting. 

2.  In  addition,  a  number  of  religious  conventions,  conferences  and  assemblies 
have,  since  1960,  commented  on  one  or  more  of  the  following :  birth  control :  use 
of  contraceptives:  family  planning;  fertility  and  reproductive  research;  public 
information  programs;  clinics;  and/or  government-sponsored  action  programs 
in  the  areas  of  population  growth  and  birth  control.  A  partial  list  of  these 
croups  would  Includes:  Reformed  Church  in  America,  General  Synod,  1900; 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action,  United  Church  of  Christ,  1900 ;  Committee 
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on  Jewish  Law  and  Standards,  Rabbinic  Assembly,  1961 ;  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  (Reform),  1960;  Lutheran  Church  in  America  Convention, 
1964 ;  Methodist  Church  General  Conference,  1964 ;  The  174th  and  175th  General 
Assemblies  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  1962  and  1963 ; 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.,  1964; 
International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ),  1962; 
Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  1958;  American 
Baptist  Convention,  1963. 

C.    MISCELLANEOUS   GROUPS   AND   ASSOCIATIONS 

1.  Each  year  a  larger  number  of  groups  and  associations  of  various  classifica- 
tions takes  an  incx'easing  interest  in  the  subject  of  population  and  birth  control. 
It  would  be  an  unweildy  task  to  list  every  organization  or  group  interested  from 
one  standpoint  or  another.     The  following  list  is  intended  to  be  representative. 

American  Assembly,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Has  sponsored  a  number  of  regional  meetings  around  the  country  dealing  with 
the  population  dilemma.  One  such  important  meeting  was  held  at  Arden  House 
in  May  1963. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
In  December  1963  the  association  sponsored  a  symposium  on  human  reproduc- 
tion control.     The  association's  magazine.  Science,  continually  reports  on  popu- 
lations problems  and  birth  control. 

American  Baptist  Convention,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

The  convention  has  recognized  through  ofBcial  resolution  the  problems  created 
by  rapid  population  growth,  and  has  urged  serious  consideration  of  population 
problems  by  both  private  and  public  groups  and  organizations. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Has  approved  the  idea  the  public  health  profession  should  give  increased 
attention  to  the  relationship  between  population  growth  and  problems  of  public 
health. 

Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Annual  conference  has  considered  the  importance  of  world  population  growth. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  2  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Sponsored  a  conference  in  1962  on  population  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment, attended  by  almost  75  clergy  and  business  representatives. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Has  called  for  increased  research  in  the  area  of  world  population  growth.  In 
addition,  the  association  has  stated  its  concern  with  the  relationship  between 
population  increase  and  its  impact  on  social  welfare  work. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Family  Life  Bureau,  1312  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  bureau  has  published  a  number  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  population 
growth,  with  special  emphasis  on  explaining  and  discussing  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject  of  population  and  birth  control. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Adopted  a  resolution  which  stated  the  belief  of  the  council  that  both  govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  have  a  responsibility  to  assist  in  various  measures 
designed  to  alleviate  problems  caused  by  rapid  population  growth,  and  to  assist 
in  family  planning  services. 

Republican  Citizen's  Committee  of  the  United  States,  Critical  Issues  Council, 
1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Issued  a  paper  in  1964  discussing  the  problems  of  increasing  populations. 
Union  of  Hebrew  Congregations,  838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  more  government  help  at  all  levels  directed 
at  helping  disseminate  birth  control  information  and  medical  help. 
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D.    PROFESSIONAL   DEMOGEAPHIC   ASSOCIATIONS 

Population  Association  of  America,  Population  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Washington,  D.C. 
International  Union  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Population,  29  Quai  de  Branly, 

Paris,  France. 

E.    THE   UNITED    NATIONS 

The  United  Nations  Ms  been  concerned  with  world  population  since  its  in- 
ception in  1945,  and  this  matter  has  received  increasing  attention  of  the  orga- 
nization over  the  years.  Indeed,  almost  every  fund,  commission,  and  specialized 
agency  affiliated  with  the  Unite<l  Nations  has  an  interest,  at  least  in  a  statis- 
tical sense,  with  world  population  growth  and  its  various  consequences.  There- 
fore, it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  list  all  of  the  organization's  princijial 
organs  and  agencies  since  almost  all  make  use  of  world  demographic  data. 
However,  a  few  must  l)e  mentioned  inasmuch  as  their  interest  in  i>opulation  is 
of  increasing  importance  to  their  major  functions.  A  list  of  those  most  con- 
cerned with  world  ixjpulation  would  include :  Population  Commission,  I'ojjula- 
tion  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  the  United  Nations  Statistical 
OflBce,  the  Regional  Economic  Commissions'  training  institutes  (Cairo;  Cliem- 
bur,  Bombay;  Santiago,  Chile;  San  .Jose,  Costa  Rica;  et  al.),  International 
Labor  Organization,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  "World  Bank,  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  UNESCO,  World  Health  Organization. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  E.  PRICE 

Senator  Gruening.  The  Deputy  Surgeon  General  of  tlie  U.S. 
Public  Plealth  Service,  Dr.  David  E.  Price,  is  leaving  to  join  the  stalf 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  in  India.  Dr.  Price  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  help  soh'e  the  population  explosion  and  perhaps  his  great- 
est contribution  is  in  his  etTorts  to  bring  to  tlie  public's  attention  the 
great  need  to  increase  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  fields  of  popu- 
lation research  and  human  reproduction  research.  Therefore,  I  am 
placing  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  time,  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Price, 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Kecord  of  August  30,  1965,  by  my  alile 
and  hard  working  colleague  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  himself  has  vast 
knowledge  of  health  matters  and  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  Nation.  I  would  also  include  my  letter  of 
August  19,  1965,  complimenting  Dr.  Price  on  his  "Emphasis  '65" 
speech  (which  has  already  been  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record), 
and  his  thoughtful  response  of  August  31, 1965. 
(The  items  referred  to  follow :) 
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"Retirement  of  Deputy  Surgeon  General  of  U.S.  Public  Health   Service, 

Dr.  David  E.  Price" 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  Representative  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Rhode  Island) 

[In  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  30,  1965,  p.  21340] 

The  Speaker.  Under  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Fogarty,  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  forthcoming  retirement  of  the  Deputy  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service,  Dr.  David  E.  Price. 

Dr.  Price  will  shortly  assume  an  important  executive  post  with  the  world 
Health  Organization  after  more  than  24  years  of  outstanding  service  to  this 
Nation.  His  entire  professional  career  has  been  with  the  Public  Health 
Service,  where  he  has  served  with  distinction  in  a  wide  variety  of  assignments. 
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A  native  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Dr.  Price  received  his  medical  degree  at  the 
University  of  California  School  of  Medicine  at  Berkeley  in  1940,  and  served  his 
internship  at  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in  San  Francisco.  He  was 
commissioned  in  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1941,  and  during  the  next  4  years 
gained  wide  experience  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  programs  with 
special  attention  to  venereal  disease  control. 

In  1944  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  for  graduate  work  in  public  health  administration  and  received  the 
doctor  of  public  health  degree  in  1946.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  where  he  had  an  important  role  in  the  early  development  of 
the  reselarch  grants  program.  When  he  became  Associate  Director  of  Extra- 
mural Affairs  at  NIH  in  1950  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General. 

Dr.  Price  was  named  Assistant  Surgeon  General  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  in  1952  and  transferred  to  the  Service's  Washington  headquarters. 
In  May  1957  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services 
and  in  October  of  that  year  he  was  named  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  State 
Services,  where  he  remained  until  July  1, 1960. 

At  that  time  he  became  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  assumed  primary  responsibility  for  the  Public  Health  Service's  support  of 
medical  research,  research  training,  and  construction  of  health  facilities  in 
non-Federal  institutions.    He  was  named  Deputy  Surgeon  General  in  July  1962. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  about  Dr.  Price's  career  purposely.  We  can  see 
in  it  a  pattern  of  continuing  personal  and  professional  development,  with  each 
phase  characterized  by  a  consistently  outstanding  performance  of  duty.  And 
as  his  superiors  recognized  his  great  capabilities,  he  was  assigned  to  increas- 
ingly responsible  positions  within  the  Service,  culminating  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy  Surgeon  General. 

In  his  current  role,  Dr.  Price  has  provided  direction,  leadership,  and  coordina- 
tion of  Public  Health  Service  activities  and  contributed  significantly  to  their 
guidance  and  management. 

He  has  displayed  an  unusual  ability  to  remain  unperturbed  in  the  face  of 
diversion  or  interruption.  Before  congressional  committees  he  appeared  as  a 
forceful,  articulate,  reasoning,  and  reasonable  witness.  And  he  has  handled 
difficult  situations  and  resolved  sticky  problems  without  allowing  them  to 
impinge  on  either  immediate  or  long-range  objectives. 

In  short,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  strong  right  hand  to  Dr.  Luther  L. 
Terry,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Service.  In  maintaining  the  high  traditions 
that  have  been  associated  with  his  particular  position  since  its  beginnings.  Dr. 
Price  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  altogether  worthy  successor  to  such  former 
deputies  as  Drs.  Warren  Draper,  Palmer  Dearing,  and  John  Porterfield. 

Now  this  unassuming,  dedicated  professional,  who  has  always  placed  service 
ahead  of  self,  ends  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  he  gave  im- 
stintingly  of  his  time  and  talents  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

All  of  us  in  Government  and  in  the  medical  and  scientific  community  of 
Washington  will  miss  him  greatly.  I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  these  groups 
and  his  host  of  friends  when  I  wish  Dr.  Price  well  in  whatever  the  future  may 
bring. 
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Letteb  Fbom  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  to  Dr.  David  E.  Price,  August  19, 1965, 
AND  Dr.  Price's  Reply,  August  31,  1965 

August  19, 1965. 
Dr.  David  E.  Price, 

Deputy  Surgeon  General,  PuMic  Health  Service,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washingtoji,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Price  :  The  "Emphasis  '65"  report  from  the  Boston  University  sym- 
posium on  population  growth  and  birth  control  has  just  been  mailed  to  me  and 
I  enclose  for  your  information,  in  the  event  you  have  not  yet  seen  the  report, 
two  copies  of  the  symposium  publication.  The  students  at  Boston  University 
have,  I  believe,  done  an  excellent  job. 

When  I  was  asked  to  write  the  introduction,  copies  of  the  papers  delivered 
by  the  participants  were  sent  to  me.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  your 
outline  of  the  Federal  Government's  role  and  I  share  your  belief  that  there  is 
a  great  need  "to  increase  greatly  our  training  of  personnel  so  that  the  inevitably 
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heavy  demand  for  their  services  (in  the  field  of  human  reproduction  and  popu- 
lation research)  may  be  met."  In  my  introduction  I  quoted  from  your  speech. 
I  understand  you  are  leavin."  the  Public  Health  Service  to  join  the  Population 
Council  overseas,  specifically,  India.  All  of  us  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do 
if  we  are  to  solve  the  population  explosion  and  I  would  be  interested  in  having 
your  comments  after  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  situation 
overseas. 

With  best  washes,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)     Eenest  Gbuenino, 

U.S.  Senate,  Chairman. 

Depabtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfahe, 

Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  31,  1965. 
Hon.  Ebnest  Gbuenino, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatoe  Geuening  :  I  was  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  which 
the  Boston  University  symposium  on  population  growth  and  birth  control  pre- 
sented to  describe  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  field  up 
to  the  present.  Your  use  of  a  quotation  from  my  talk  in  your  introduction  to 
the  published  report  of  that  symposium  was  very  gratifying.  I  feel  that  much 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  modification  of  public  attitude  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  improved  techniques. 

My  delay  in  responding  to  your  letter  was  due  to  my  presence  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Family  Planning  Programs  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Population  Council.  This  was  a  very  valuable  exchange 
of  information  by  workers  from  many  countries  as  to  the  development  of  govern- 
mental programs.  It  was  also  useful  in  summarizing  late  information  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  various  methods  of  family  planning  with  critical  reviews 
from  the  point  of  view  of  physician. 

I  shall  be  leaving  the  Public  Health  Service  within  a  few  days  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  in  India,  where  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  practical  problems  of  development  of  a  large  national  program. 
Your  good  wishes  are  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     David  E.  Price,  M.D., 

Deputy  Surgeon  General. 

Senator  Gruenixg.  A  number  of  individuals  have  called  to  my  at- 
tention an  article  entitled  "Fighting  World  Famine,"  vrhicli  appeared 
in  the  August  7, 1965,  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  A  copy  of  the  article 
has  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Cook  of  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.  Because  the  item  applies  directly  to  the 
population  dialog  underway  in  this  country  and  overseas,  I  am  direct- 
ing that  it  be  made  a  part  of  this  hearing  record  today.  The  editors 
of  the  New  Republic  cite  the  need  to  make  birth  control  information 
available  to  all  upon  request,  and  then  question  if  we  know  how  to  do 
this.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  dialog  which  has  been  initiated  by  this 
subcommittee  will  find  a  solution  to  this  question. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 
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"Fighting  World  Famine" 

[New  Republic,  Aug.  7,  1965,  pp.  7-S] 

Other  than  Vietnam,  the  foreign  issue  foremost  in  the  minds  of  top  Wash- 
ington oflBcials  is  whether  massive  famine  can  be  kept  from  the  world's  dnorstep. 
Per  capita  food  production  in  much  of  the  world  continues  to  fall  while  popu- 
lations grow. 

For  the  past  8  months  a  task  force  of  high-level  officials  from  a  number  of  U.S. 
Government  agencies  has  been   intensively  studying  the  problem.     In  needy 
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countries  during  the  past  5  years  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population  nearly 
doubled  the  percentage  of  increase  in  food  production.  Before  the  war  the 
developing  countries  annually  exported  11  million  tons  of  grain  to  the  more 
economically  advanced  nations ;  today  the  traffic  is  the  other  way.  Last  year,  25 
million  tons  of  grain  were  shipped  from  the  haves  to  the  have-nots.  This  is 
nearly  double  the  shipments  of  the  fifties,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  50  percent 
in  5  years.  Even  so,  the  hungry  are  eating  less :  In  India,  5  million  children  die 
each  year  of  malnutrition.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  yield  per  acre  has 
been  increased  107  percent  compared  to  only  8  percent  in  the  poorer  countries. 
The  American  farmer  grows  six  times  the  amount  of  corn  on  an  acre  of  land 
tliat  an  Indian  farmer  does.  A  European  farmer  can  grow  five  times  the  amount 
of  wheat  his  Indian  counterpart  grows  on  the  same  size  of  land.  Japanese  rice 
production  per  acre  is  four  times  that  of  India. 

The  United  States  alone  could  probably  come  close  to  meeting  the  total  free 
world  food  deficit  just  by  putting  to  work  those  lands  whose  farmers  are  now 
being  paid  to  keep  them  idle.  But,  aside  from  the  oversea  dependency  such  an 
unleashing  of  the  American  farmer  would  create,  there  would  be  a  continuingly 
mounting  price  tag  which  sooner  or  later  would  become  unbearable.  So  the 
answer  is  now  thought  to  be  a  combination  of  food  imports  by  the  poorer  coun- 
tries from  the  advanced  countries,  and  increased  food  production  and  slower 
population  growth  in  the  poor  countries.  The  role  of  the  United  States  would 
be  large. 

Major  steps  in  family  planning  are  needed  immediately  in  the  poor  countries 
but  could  not  have  much  effect  on  food  deficits  between  now  and  1970.  U.S. 
officials  have  waded  into  the  business  of  helping  other  countries  keep  their  num- 
bers down,  and  so  far  are  wet  about  to  their  ankles.  Agency  for  International 
Development  missions  abroad  can  now  help  to  train  family  planning  workers ; 
assist  in  developing  official  statistics ;  and  supply  trucks  and  educational  mate- 
rials to  countries  seeking  them  in  connection  with  birth  control  campaigns.  They 
cannot  advocate  family  planning ;  endorse  a  particular  method  of  contraception  ; 
offer  advice  without  being  asked ;  or  supply  the  countraceptives  themselves. 

This  policy  is  unlikely  to  succeed  in  reducing  the  number  of  births  by  the  20 
to  40  million  per  year  that  population  experts  cite  as  the  minimum  which  would 
bring  people  and  resources  into  reasonable  proportion.  The  fault  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  ourselves.  So  far,  requests  for  assistance  have  been  rare.  Some  popu- 
lation experts  feel  this  is  just  as  well,  since  the  United  States  would  not  neces- 
sarily know  how  to  direct  huge  birth  control  programs  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries even  if  given  the  chance.  "Everybody  thinks  the  United  States  is  sitting  on 
a  secret  which  will  solve  the  world's  problem,"  one  leading  birth  control  crusader 
said  recently.  "But  the  only  secret  is,  there  isn't  any  secret.  We  don't  know 
how  to  do  it." 

While  several  coimtries  regularly  register  "grave  concern"  about  their  soar- 
ing population,  almost  none  has  made  birth  control  a  high  priority  item.  Almost 
no  underdeveloped  country  manufactures  contraceptives,  and  American  pharma- 
ceutical firms  trying  to  build  plants  have  run  into  an  incredible  tangle  of  frus- 
trations. One  government,  apparently  stirred  by  ethnic  resentments,  refused  to 
allow  clinical  testing  of  contraceptive  materials  designed  for  the  special  require- 
ments of  illiterate,  rural  populations.  The  proposal  then  bogged  down  in  argu- 
ments over  private  versus  public  ownership  and  the  company  (described  by  one 
observer  as  "acting  out  of  an  unusually  high  octane  of  humanitarianism  for  the 
drug  industry")  finally  decided  negotiations  were  hopeless  and  pulled  out. 

While  some  contraceptives  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply,  dependence  on  for- 
eign models  undoubtedly  contributes  to  a  suspicion  among  the  underdeveloped 
that  they  are  being  not  "aided"  but  manipulated-  In  advocating  massive  govern- 
ment-sponsored programs  abroad,  the  United  States  is  prescribing  far  stronger 
medicine  than  it  is  willing  to  take  itself.  This  adds  to  suspicions  among  the 
poor  but  prolific  countries  that  the  much-touted  "population  crisis"  consists  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  "us"  to  see  that  there  are  fewer  of  "them."  The  United 
States  has  one  of  the  highest  birth  rates  of  any  industrial  nation,  but  the  first 
U.S.  domestic  program  will  not  comfort  foreigners  who  think  we  are  chiefly 
interested  in  lowering  the  birth  rate  among  non-Americans.  In  June,  the  In- 
terior Department  became  the  first  Federal  agency  to  offer  direct  birth  control 
services  and  advice,  but  the  program  is  limited  to  wards  of  the  Department- 
American  Indians  on  reservations,  natives  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory,  and 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska. 

The  Editors. 
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Senator  Gruening.  I  have  directed  that  quite  a  number  of  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Population  Eeference  Bureau,  of  which  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Cook  is  president,  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 
Their  work  is  superb,  and  their  services  to  the  furtherance  of  knowl- 
edge on  population  are  highly  appreciated.  Today  I  would  like  to 
place  another  product  of  this  prolific  office  in  the  hearing  record,  a 
population  profile  on  "The  New  Africa — Diversity  and  Change." 
Also,  I  direct  that  a  picture  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Cook  be  made  a  part  of 
the  hearing  record.  Mr.  Cook  testified  before  this  subcommittee  on 
S.  1676  on  June  23,  1965.  His  contribution  to  the  population  dialog 
has  been  considerable. 

Also,  I  direct  that  an  article  by  John  R.  Piatt  entitled  "The  Step 
to  Man,"  which  appeared  in  the  August  6  issue  of  Science  magazine, 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Professor  Piatt's  field  of  expertise 
is  biophysics  and  physics,  which  he  teaches  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. In  this  article.  Professor  Piatt  suggests  that  although  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  "change,  change,  change,  continual  change,"  to 
quote  his  words,  "it  is  time  to  consider  a  different  view,  that  we  are  not 
at  the  beginning  of  continually  accelerating  change,  but  that  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  a  miique  transitional  crisis,  like  adolescence,  as  we 
make  the  jump  from  an  mideveloped  scientific  and  technological  so- 
ciety to  a  fully  developed  one."  He  discusses  several  areas  in  science 
and  life  where  plateaus  have  been  or  are  being  reached,  where  the 
"phenomena  of  slowing  up"  has  taken  over.  Under  the  headmg 
"Limits  of  Disease  and  Population"  Professor  Piatt  discusses  the 
reduction  in  the  death  rate  and  the  growth  of  the  numbers  of  people 
on  the  earth,  and  he  writes  that  the  "exponential  growth  is  so  steep 
that  it  cannot  go  on  for  very  long,  on  the  scale  of  history."  But 
science  has  made  it  possible  to  curb  the  population  growth,  and  now,, 
says  John  Piatt,  the  problem  "is  a  matter  for  conscious  decision  rather 
than  collective  drift." 

We  are  here  today,  and  during  all  of  these  hearings,  to  contribute 
to  a  conscious  decision  and  to  combat  collective  drift.  Articles  such 
as  Professor  Piatt's  should  be  made  a  part  of  this  hearing  record. 

(The  population  profile,  the  photograph,  and  the  article  by  John 

Piatt  follow :) 

Exhibit  192 

"The  New  Africa — Diversity  and  Change" 

[Population    Profile,    Poulation    Reference    Bureau,    first    printing   October    1963,    revised 

May  1965] 

Africa  long  remained  a  dark  mystery  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Forbidding 
deserts  and  jungles  prevented  ancient  explorers  from  probing  the  interior.  But 
20th-century  transportation  and  communication  have  made  the  vast  continent 
accessible  to  Africans  and  to  others  who  would  know  her. 

Now  Africa  is  revealing  herself  as  a  continent  of  startling  and  intriguing 
variety.  Her  evolution  from  tribalism  comes  centuries  later  than  tliat  of  most 
other  "parts  of  the  world.  Africa's  leaders,  imbued  with  rising  expectations 
and  a  thirst  for  progress,  are  in  revolt  against  social,  cultural,  and  political 
patterns  thousands  of  years  old.  Conflicts  will  continue  to  arise  between 
the  old  order  and  the  new.  The  pains  and  pressures  of  the  struggle  to  forge 
effective  national  governments  and  viable  20th-century  economies  touch,  in 
some  way,  nearly  every  coimtry  on  earth. 

Africa  had  only  four  sovereign  states  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  six  others 
by  1959.     In  the  "last  5  years  27  new  states  have  been  formed. 
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These  27  new  countries  have  a  combined  population  of  169  million — over  half 
of  Africa's  303  million  people;  and  a  combined  land  area  of  6,624,000  square 
miles — more  than  double  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States. 

In  today's  Africa,  nothing  is  more  dramatic  than  the  surge  of  nationalism. 
At  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  than  the  almost  inevitable 
increase  in  Africa's  already  high  rate  of  population  growth. 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  of  Washington,  D.C.,  provides  this  brief 
summary  of  the  new  Africa,  with  emphasis  on  her  demographic  characteristics 
and  problems. 

Africa's  people 

Some  anthropologists  believe  Africa  is  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The 
remains  of  Zinjanthropus,  discovered  in  the  Olduvai  Gorge  of  Tanganyika 
(Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  are  now  known  as  Tanzania)  in  1959  by  L.  S.  B. 
Leakey,  curator  of  the  Coryndon  Museum,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  are  believed  by 
Leakey  to  date  back  almost  2  million  years.  Zinjanthropus,  called  "man"  be- 
cause he  was  a  toolmaker  in  the  crudest  sense,  had  a  physical  form  representing 
a  very  early  stage  of  human  evolution. 

Today,  most  of  Africa's  303  million  people  are  divided  among  37  independent 
states  and  hundreds  of  tribes  with  varying  customs.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Sahara  divides  the  continent  and  its  people.  To  the  north  lie  nations  such  as 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Algeria  whose  people  are  mainly  of  Arabian  and 
Berber  origin  and  Muslim  culture.  The  sub-Saharan  people  are  predominantly 
Negro  and  tribal  in  religion  and  culture. 

The  colonial  regimes  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands  have  at  various  times  imposed  their  indi- 
vidual governing  policies,  languages,  and  social  systems  on  various  indigenous 
peoples.  The  still  predominant  tribal  orientation  adds  to  the  complexity  by 
making  it  difficult  to  establish  the  institutions  necessary  for  modern  nations; 
each  tribe  has  its  own  social  and  political  system,  and  its  own  language  or 
dialect. 

Many  African  countries  now  have  three  groups  of  people,  d)  The  large  but 
ununified  group  of  tribal  people  have  little  or  no  schooling  with  which  to  make  a 
direct  contribution  to  a  modem  society  or  economy.  (2)  The  small  group  of 
indigenous  people  who  have  been  educated  and  trained  by  Europeans  now  pro- 
vides the  nucleus  of  leadership  in  government,  social  services,  and  industry. 
Although  these  leaders  are  lamentably  few  in  relation  to  the  need,  and  often 
at  odds  with  each  other,  they  work  extremely  hard  to  si)eed  the  development  of 
their  countries.  (3)  Europeans  and  other  foreigners  who  have  skills  so  urgently 
needed  remain  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  cities  of  northern,  eastern,  and 
southern  Africa ;  they  were  never  more  than  a  handful  in  west  Africa.  In  some 
east  African  countries,  there  are  also  small  numbers  of  Indians  and  other 
Ajsians.     Many  of  these  are  urban  small  businessmen  and  shopkeepers. 

Language  is  a  symbol  of  the  diversity  among  these  groups.  No  one  knows 
how  many  languages  and  dialects  exist:  some  estimates  go  above  800.  Thus, 
language  is  a  major  hurdle  for  communication  between  tribal  groups,  among 
the  African  countries,  and  between  African  and  the  representatives  of  other 
nations  who  are  working  to  help  solve  Africa's  problems. 

Political,  economic,  and  social  proMems 

The  new  governments  have  had  difficulty  forming  nations  in  more  than  name. 
Since  ancient  tribal  territories  often  do  not  coincide  with  national  boundaries, 
national  loyalty  is  difficult  to  encourage.  Communication,  understanding,  and 
cooperation  among  the  various  i)opulation  groups  develop  slowly,  if  at  all. 
Heavy  migration  to  the  cities  in  recent  years  may  be  breaking  down  tribalism 
as  the  dominant  cultural  force. 

Industry,  other  than  mining,  is  embryonic  in  most  countries  except  where  it 
has  been  established  by  European  or  U.S.  companies.  Scarcity  of  development 
capital,  the  generally  low  level  of  literacy,  and  the  lack  of  trained  i)ersonnel, 
all  impede  the  development  of  manufacturing  and  transportation  systems. 

These  and  scores  of  other  problems  face  the  primitive,  agrarian  countries 
whose  leaders  hope  for  rapid  economic  development.  Many  of  these  leaders 
look  to  some  measure  of  unification  of  the  African  states,  such  as  a  pan-African 
union,  to  help  establish  viable  economies  and  stable  governments. 

Without  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth — combined  with  a  lower  rate  of 
population   growth — living   levels   cannot   be   improved.     In   Africa,   the  basic 
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need  for  such  facilities  as  housing,  schools,  and  hospitals  remains  acute.  Africa's 
literacy  level,  the  lowest  in  the  world,  is  rising  slowly.  Often  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  adult  population  can  read  or  write. 

■Geographic  diversity 

Half  again  as  large  as  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Africa  has  great  geo- 
graphic diversity.  The  bulk  of  Africa's  lands,  including  the  Sahara,  is  above 
the  equator  which  marks  a  swath  of  steaming  rain  forest  across  the  continent, 
just  south  of  its  great  bulge  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
equatorial  belt  some  countries,  notably  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  have  high  mountain 
land  good  for  farming.  North  and  south  of  the  rain  forest  stretch  the  savannahs, 
those  vast  grassy  plains  with  scattered  trees,  the  home  of  the  lion,  the  elephant, 
the  zebra,  and  the  gnu.  Africa's  best  agricultural  land  is  found  in  the  savan- 
nahs, the  mountainous  equatorial  region,  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  desert 
oases,  and  narrow  areas  along  such  rivers  as  the  Nile. 

Across  Africa's  terrain  can  be  seen  tall  mountains  like  Hemingway's  Kiliman- 
jaro; cities  like  Cairo,  one  of  the  world's  oldest  and  largest;  tribal  villages  with 
homes  of  clay  and  iStraw ;  some  of  the  world's  oldest  universities  and  some  that 
are  brand  new,  all  with  the  responsibility  of  training  tomorrow's  leaders. 

There  is  uneven  distribution  of  good  land,  favorable  climate,  and  natural  re- 
sources, among  and  within  Africa's  countries.  The  latter  proved  a  disruptive 
factor  in  the  attempt  of  the  richly  endowed  mining  province  of  Katanga  to  secede 
from  the  poorer  portion  of  the  Congo  ( Leopold ville — ex-Belgian),  causing  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle. 

Demographic  factors  in  Africa's  change 

According  to  United  Nations  estimates,  Africa's  303  million  people  represent 
about  9.5  percent  of  the  total  world  population  of  3.3  billion.  Asia  has  the  largest 
share,  1.8  billion,  or  56  percent.  The  Americas,  with  447  million,  and  Europe, 
with  443  million,  each  has  about  13.5  percent  of  the  world's  people.  The 
U.S.S.R.,  counted  separately,  has  229  million,  or  7  percent.  And  Oceania  has 
18  million  people,  just  0.5  percent  of  the  world  total. 

Among  the  world's  major  areas,  Africa's  population  growth  rate  of  2.4  percent 
is  second  only  to  Latin  America's  2.8  and  is  just  above  Asia's  2.3. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  several  decades  that  Africa's  population  has  shown 
accelerating  growth.  It  is  believed  that  total  numbers  remained  quite  stable 
for  some  300  years  before  1900.  This  was  primarily  because  the  slave  trade  re- 
moved large  numbers  of  people  and  disrupted  social  organization.  From  an 
estimated  120  million  in  1900,  the  population  has  almost  tripled  to  reach  303  mil- 
lion today.     The  increase  just  since  1950  has  been  96  million  people. 

Today,  Africa's  population  is  predominantly  rural.  Africans,  like  millions  of 
others  the  world  around,  are  leaving  rural  areas  to  seek  a  new  life  in  the  city. 
Africa's  urban  population  is  growing  by  4  percent  a  year.  At  this  rate  the 
population  of  her  cities  will  double  in  only  18  years.  The  rural  iwpulation  is 
growing  by  1.7  percent  annually. 

Individual  countries  differ  widely  in  population  size  and  in  speed  of  growth. 
The  largest  is  Nigeria,  with  56  million  people.  The  smallest  is  newly  independent 
Gambia,  with  a  population  of  only  320,000.  Six  other  countries  have  populations 
totaling  less  than  that  of  Houston,  Tex.  (about  1.5  million)  :  the  Central  African 
Republic,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Gabon,  Liberia,  Libya,  and  Mauritania. 

The  rate  of  population  growth  in  some  countries  equals  that  of  the  nations 
in  Latin  America,  the  world's  fastest  growing  major  region.  Guinea,  Kenya, 
Morocco,  Niger,  Madagascar,  Sudan.  Upper  Volta,  and  Zambia  are  growing  by 
2.8  i)ercent  or  more  each  year.  Only  three  nations  are  reported  increasing  as 
slowly  as  most  countries  in  Europe,   the  world's  slowest  growing  continent. 

Rapid  growth 

Africa's  rapid  growth  of  2.4  percent  a  year  is  based  entirely  on  natural  in- 
crease (the  excess  of  births  over  deaths)  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  small  out-migra- 
tion, primarily  of  Europeans.  Africa's  estimated  birth  rate  (47  per  1.000  popu- 
lation per  year)  is  higher  than  those  of  other  major  regions  of  the  world. 
Her  death  rate  (23)  is  also  the  world's  highest.  Thus,  for  every  1,000  in  the 
population,  there  is  a  natural  increase  of  24  people  each  year.  (Northern 
America— the  United  States  and  Canada— with  a  birth  rate  of  24.  high  among 
the  Western  industrial  regions,  and  a  death  rate  of  9,  has  an  annual  natural 
increase  of  15  per  1,000.) 
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At  Africa's  present  rate  of  growth,  her  population  would  exceed  700  mil- 
lion before  the  end  of  the  century.  However,  there  is  an  alarming  potential 
for  even  more  rapid  growth  because  of  the  current  levels  of  birth  and  death 
rates. 

Africa's  high  death  rates  inevitably  will  decline  rapidly  with  the  extension  of 
public  health  programs  in  the  decades  ahead.  Even  if  her  birth  rates  should 
experience  a  rapid  decline,  their  fall  will  not  match  that  of  the  death  rate. 
Thus,  the  growth  of  Africa's  population  is  expected  to  accelerate. 

The  tiny  island  of  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about  500  miles  east  of 
Madagascar  provides  an  example  of  what  may  happen :  the  island's  postwar 
public  health  campaigns  have  cut  the  death  rate  drastically.  Today,  with  her 
death  rate  at  10  and  her  birth  rate  at  40.  Mauritius'  annual  natural  increase 
is  30  for  every  1.000  in  the  population.  This  dramatic  story  was  told  in  the 
Aiigust  1962  Population  Bulletin. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  African  countries  already  are  growing  more 
rapidly  than  the  United  Nations  estimates,  which  are  based  on  information 
from  individual  countries.  Censuses  taken  during  the  1960's  have  proved 
some  estimates  too  low.  Ghana's  population  estimates,  for  instance,  turned 
out  to  be  26  percent  below  the  1960  census  count  of  6.7  million.  Current  esti- 
mates for  other  countries  may  turn  out  to  be  similarly  low. 

This  kind  of  discrepancy  can  be  extremely  detrimental  to  a  nation's  de- 
velopment plans.  Accurate  information  about  population  is  a  basic  factor 
in  sound  national  planning.  The  number  of  people,  their  patterns  of  birth  and 
death,  their  anniial  increase,  their  ages,  their  distribution  throughout  the 
country,  their  migration — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  essential  facts.  Little  of 
this  information  is  available  for  most  African  countries. 

Aware  of  this  handicap,  many  governments  are  taking  censuses  and  intro- 
ducing vital  statistics  registration  programs  to  broaden  their  knowledge.  Every 
independent  African  state  but  two  has  taken  a  census  since  19.50.  (Somalia's 
last  census  was  in  19.31.  Ethiopia  has  never  taken  a  cen.'ius:  ironically,  she  is 
one  of  the  only  four  nations  independent  before  1945.)  Liberia,  which  was 
settled  by  ex-slaves  from  the  United  States  beginning  in  1822  and  which  has 
always  been  independent,  did  not  take  her  first  national  census  until  1962. 

Even  elaborate  census  programs  sometimes  yield  only  partial  results.  Full 
and  accurate  responses  are  difficult  to  come  by  because  tribal  customs  are  not 
conducive  to  the  gathering  and  recording  of  vital  statistics  and  other  records. 
To  illustrate,  in  some  places  it  would  be  impolite  for  a  young  censuf;-taker  to 
a.sk  an  elder  his  age.  Often  citizens  are  reluctant  to  give  information  because 
they  fear  it  may  be  used  later  to  raise  their  taxes. 

The  present  problem 

Whether  Africa  can.  in  the  long  run.  support  a  much  larger  population  than 
she  now  has,  appears  to  be  a  controversial  question.  Wliile  the  continent  has 
fewer  people  per  square  mile  than  any  other  major  region  of  the  world  and 
much  of  her  land  is  unused,  Africa's  real  potential  for  agriculture  and  produc- 
tion is  hotly  debated.  At  present,  rapid  population  growth  is  unquestionably 
detrimental  to  Africa's  development.  This  growth  brings  a  high  proportion  of 
young  people.  So  many  youngsters  greatly  compound  Africa's  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing .soimd  educational  sy.stems  which  are  so  badly  needed  for  training  adults 
as  well  as  children.  In  African  coimtries  where  data  are  available,  40  percent 
or  more  of  the  population  is  under  15,  compared  with  31  percent  in  the  United 
States  and  less  than  25  percent  in  most  European  countries. 

Today,  most  earnings  and  production  must  be  given  to  the  immediate  basic 
requirements  of  Africa's  growing  population :  housing,  schools,  hospitals,  etc. 
Little  savings  are  left  for  the  kind  of  economic  development  which  is  the  basis 
for  long-term  expansion  and  the  general  raising  of  living  levels. 

And  today's  occasional  food  shortages  are  only  partly  due  to  lack  of  rain 
and  crop  failures.  There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  increase  in  food  production 
to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  the  population. 

Robert  O.  Cook,  president  of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau,  said  that  a 
"breathing  spell"  in  Africa's  population  growth  would  greatly  enhance  the  possi- 
bility of  substantial  gains  in  her  economic  and  social  development.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  pointed  out.  this  is  unlikely  to  materialize  because  Africa  appears 
headed  for  a  sharp  increase  in  people. 
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Cook  noted  that  since  public  health  programs  in  Africa  are  only  bejiinnins 
to  lower  death  rates  effectively,  there  is  a  real  opportunity  to  introduce  programs 
to  achieve  a  balance  between  births  and  deaths. 

•'The  need  for  a  double-barreled  program  which  would  control  births  a?  well 
as  defer  deaths  is  recognized  in  a  growing  number  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  United  Nations  appears  to  be  moving  toward  setting  up  a  program  which 
will  provide  technical  assistance  to  countries  prepared  to  cope  with  the  popula- 
tion problem.     The  United  States  is  also  offering  assistance  in  this  area  " 


Population  information  on  Africa 


Couii  try- 


Northern  Africa: 

Algeria 

Ethiopia 

Libya 

Morocco 

Somalia 


Sudan 

Tunisia 

United  Arab  Republic 

(Egypt). 
Tropical  and  southern 
Africa: 

Angola  2 

Burundi 

Cameroun 

Central  African  Republic. 

Chad 

Congo: 

Brazzaville 

Leopoldville 

Dahomey 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Malawi ' 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mauritius  2 

Mozambique  2 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

South  Africa 

Southern  Rhodesia  2 

Tanzania  ' 

Togo 

Uganda ' 

Upper  Volta 

Zambia  1 

LTnited  States 

United  Kingdom 

U.S.S.R 

Brazil 

India 

Japan 


Area  in 
square 
miles 
(thou- 
sands) 


920 
457 
679 
171 
246 

968 

48 

386 


481 
11 
184 
238 
496 

132 

906 

45 

103 

3 

92 

95 

124 

225 

43 

230 

46 

465 

419 

1 

302 

489 

357 

30 

76 

28 

472 

150 

363 

22 

92 

106 

288 

3,615 

94 

8,649 

3,286 

1,175 

143 


Year  of  independence 
from  colonial  power 


1962,  France. 

1945,  Italy 

1951,  Italy 

1956,  France 

1960,  Britain  and 
Italy. 

1956,  Britain 

1956,  France - 

1936,  Britain 


Portugal 

1962,  Belgium. 
1960,  France.. - 

do 

do 


do 

1960,  Belgium.. 

1960,  France 

do 

1965,  Britain.... 

1957,  Britain... 

1958,  France 

1960,  France 

1963,  Britain.... 
Formed  in  1882. 
1960,  France 

1964,  Britain 

1960,  France 

do 

Britain 

Portugal 

1960,  France 

1960,  Britain 

1962,  Belgium... 

1960,  France 

1961,  Britain 

1910,  Britain 

Britain 

1964,  Britain 

1960,  France 

1962,  Britain 

1960,  France 

1964,  Britain 

1776-82,  Britain. 


1822,  Portugal. 
1947,  Britain.. 


Mid-1964 
popula- 
tion 
(millions) 


12.0 
21.0 

1.3 
13.1 

2.3 

13.2 

4.7 

28.7 


5.1 
2.7 
4.6 
1.3 

2.8 


Annual 
rate  of 

increase 
1958-62 

(percent) 


15. 
2. 


7. 
3. 
3. 
9. 
1. 
6. 
3. 
4. 
1. 

e! 
3. 

56. 
2. 
3. 


17. 

4. 

10. 

1. 

7. 

4. 

3. 

192. 

54. 

228. 

79. 

468. 

96. 


2.1 


1.9 
3.0 


1.4 

2.6 


2.1 


Popula- 
tion 
under  15 
years  ' 
( percent) 


1.9 
1.9 
1.1 

1.3 
2.4 
2.3 
2.1 


2.7 
3.0 
2.  2 
".9 


2.1 
2.1 


3.1 
2.0 
3.0 


2.6 
2.7 


2.6 
3.3 
1.9 
2.6 
2.5 
3.3 
2.8 
1.6 

.8 
1.7 
3.0 
2.3 

.9 


Popula- 
tion 
literate, 
15  years 
and  over 
(percent) 


41.0 


38.0 
41.0 


47.0 
42.0 
38.0 


39.0 


39.0 


45.0 
42.0 


47.0 


44.0 
41.0 


43.0 
"42.'6 


41.0 


31.2 
23.0 
29.7 
41.9 
37.0 
30.0 


5-10 


10-15 
10-15 


5-10 
15-20 
20-25 


1-  5 
5-10 
5-10 


35-40 

""s^io 


20-25 


20-25 

5-10 

30-35 


50-55 
1-  5 


10-15 
5-10 


5-10 
40-45 


5-10 
'25^6 


98-99 
98-99 
98-99 
4,i-.';0 

20-25 
95-99 


'  Latest  available  year;  in  no  case  before  circa  1950. 
-  Countries  are  non-self-governmg  territories. 

Note.— Blank  space  indicates  lack  of  reliable  statistics. 
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Exhibit   193 

Witness  who  testified  on  S.  1676  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Exi>enditures,  June  23,  1965  (pt.  1,  p.  428)  ;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Cook,  president,  Popu- 
lation Reference  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C. 

[Photograpli  credit:  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.] 


Exhibit   194 
"The  Step  to  Max" 
(By  John  R.  Piatt') 

[Article    in    Science   magazine,    Aug.    6,    1965.    made   available   by   the   Society  for    Social 
Responsibility  in  Science,  719  Stradone  Road,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.] 

Our  recent  era  of  change  may  be  converging  to  a  unique  historical 
transformation  to  a  new  kind  of  life 

Change,  change,  change,  continual  change.  This  is  the  watchword  of  modern 
life.  We  have  not  only  adjusted  to  it ;  many  of  us  have  begun  to  revel  in  it. 
Conservative  scientists  have  predicted  the  end  of  change  at  various  times,  but 


1  The  author  is  professor  of  biophysics  and  physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111.  The  present  article  is  a  chapter  from  his  forthcoming  book,  "The  Step  to  Man,"  to  be 
published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons  ;  it  was  originally  given  as  an  address  to  the  Division  of 
Chemical  Education  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  September  1964. 
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they  have  always  been  proved  wrong.  It  seems  it  must  go  on  forever.  In  the 
last  t\\o  decades,  the  changes  have  been  coming  faster  than  ever  before.  Planes 
have  passed  the  speed  of  sound,  bombs  have  become  incredible  and  then  in- 
credible squared,  men  are  in  orbit;  and  here  below,  new  countries  have  prolif- 
erated, television  has  become  universal,  and  every  corner  of  the  world  is  in  a 
state  of  ferment. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  excitement  of  our  changes  and  emergencies  has 
led  us  to  look  at  them  on  too  short  a  time  scale.  Let  us  not  view  them  through 
the  eyes  of  the  newsman  with  this  month's  crisis  or  the  advertiser  selling  this 
year's  cars  or  even  through  the  eyes  of  the  planner  announcing  development  pro- 
grams for  15  years  aread.  Let  us  look  at  our  changes  under  the  aspect  of  his- 
tory. Grandparents  are  still  alive  who  saw  the  coming  of  the  motorcar  and  the 
airplane.  Let  us  look  at  least  as  far  ahead,  to  the  time  when  our  children  will 
be  grandparents  in  the  21st  century ;  or  100  or  500  years  ahead  of  that — to  a 
time,  say,  as  far  away  as  the  Renaissance  is  today. 

I  think  anyone  who  does  this  will  soon  realize  that  most  of  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  characterized  the  20th  century,  like  those  in  travel  and  com- 
munications and  weapons,  cannot  possibly  continue  at  the  present  rates  for 
anything  like  these  lengths  of  time.  It  becomes  obvious  that  many  of  them 
must  converge  rather  soon  to  various  kinds  of  limits,  so  that  these  aspects  of 
society  must  begin  to  take  on  much  more  stable  forms. 

Should  it  surprise  anyone  that  there  might  be  an  end  to  structural  change 
in  society?  A  boy  does  not  go  on  growing  forever.  He  finally  reaches  manhood 
and  stops — though  his  mature  accomplishments  are  just  beginning.  Likewise  if 
a  world  once  becomes  unified,  by  communication  and  travel  and  mutual  danger, 
into  one  world,  the  situation  must  level  off.  What  more  is  there  to  do  in  that 
direction? 

Many  of  our  important  indexes  of  tec-hnical  achievement  have  been  shooting 
up  exponentially  for  many  years,  very  much  like  the  numbers  in  the  biologists' 
colonies  of  bacteria,  that  double  in  every  generation  as  each  cell  divides  into  two 
again.  But  such  a  curve  of  growth  obviously  cannot  continue  indefinitely  in  any 
field.  The  growth  of  the  bacterial  colony  slows  up  as  it  begins  to  exhaust  its 
nutrient.  The  exponential  curve  bends  over  and  flattens  out  into  the  more  gen- 
eral "S-curve"  or  "logistic  curve"  of  growth.  Stevan  Dedijer,  of  the  University 
of  Lund,  and  Derek  DeSolla  Price,  of  Yale  University,  in  his  book  "Little  Sci- 
ence, Big  Science"  (Columbia  Univ.  Press,  New  York,  1963),  have  recently  em- 
phasized that  research  and  development  expenditures  in  the  United  States  are 
now  slowing  up  their  rate  of  growth  in  just  this  way  and  are  already  beginning 
to  be  "past  the  middle  of  the  S-curve."  The  reason  is  clear.  Big  research  and 
development  depends  on  big  money,  and  these  expenditures  are  beginning  to  ex- 
haust their  nutrient. 

But  I  think  this  phenomenon  of  slowing  up  is  now  becoming  much  more  gen- 
eral. Many  scientists  seem  to  suppose  that  we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  curve 
of  indefinitely  accelerating  change.  They  point  out  that  Laplace  and  then 
Michelson  long  ago  predicted  the  end  of  change  in  physics  and  that  they  were 
wrong.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  see  a  slowing  up  of  intellectual  returns  in  certain 
areas,  and  another  thing  to  see  that  life  is  short  and  the  world  is  small  and  that 
there  are  physical  and  natural  and  economic  limits  to  everything.  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  many  of  our  present  changes  are  already  rushing  rapidly  to- 
ward such  limits.  And  many  of  our  social  adjustments  to  change  are  well  on 
their  way  to  what  might  be  called  steady-state  forms  that  could  accommodate 
orders  of  magnitude  of  further  technical  development  without  much  additional 
restructuring. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  consider  a  different  view,  that  we  are  not  at  the 
beginning  of  continually  accelerating  change,  but  that  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
a  unique  transitional  crisis,  like  adolescence,  as  we  make  the  jump  from  an  un- 
developed scientific  and  technological  society  to  a  fully  developed  one.  Who 
knows?  We  may  be  even  beginning  to  be  past  the  worst  of  the  crisis,  at  least  in 
countries  like  the  United  States.  The  slowing  down  of  growth  and  the  beginnings 
of  our  adjustment  to  it  may  become  one  of  the  major  social  phenomena  of  the 
next  30  years.  Do  you  doubt  this?  Take  a  brisk  excursion  with  me  through 
some  of  our  important  areas  of  change  and  see  if  it  is  not  so. 

Plateaus  in  sciences  and  technology 

Consider  for  example  what  is  happening  at  present  in  certain  technical  fields, 
as  typified,  say,  by  the  high-energy  accelerators  of  mo<lern  physics.  DeSolla 
Price  shows  in  his  book  that  for  35  years  now,  we  have  been  increasing  the 
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energies  of  our  largest  accelerators  almost  exponentially,  as  Fermi  pointed  out 
some  years  ago.  It  is  worth  quoting  some  of  the  numbers,  although  very  approx- 
imate figures  will  suffice  for  the  points  I  want  to  make.  In  the  late  1920's,  atomic 
particles  could  be  accelerated  to  roughly  500,000  electron  volts  of  energy.  Suc- 
cessive inventions  raised  the  limit  to  about  20  million  electron  volts  in  the  1930's  ; 
to  500  million  by  about  1950 ;  and  to  30  billion  by  the  1960's.  Today,  one  machine 
under  construction  is  designed  for  50  billion  electron  volts.  This  is  an  increase 
by  a  factor  of  10°  in  energy  in  these  35  years,  or  a  multiplication  of  the  energy 
by  another  factor  of  10  in  every  7  years. 

Can  new  inventions  raise  the  energies  by  still  another  factor  of  10^  in  the  next 
35  years?  Perhaps,  but  many  doubt  it.  The  reason  is  money.  At  present  there 
is  talk  of  a  200-billion-electron-volt  accelerator  which  will  cost  far  over  $100 
million,  and  after  that,  of  a  1,000-billion-electron-volt  machine.  But  this  would 
be  so  large  that  it  might  require  international  cooperation  to  finance,  and  the 
work  of  thousands  of  physicists  and  engineers  for  10  years  to  cousti-uct — that 
is.  a  major  fraction  of  all  the  money  and  effort  likely  to  be  spent  on  physics  in  the 
whole  world  in  that  period.  There  are  protests  from  other  scientists  whose 
projects  are  equally  in  need  of  money.  Loud  objections  are  being  heard  not 
only  in  scientific  societies  but  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Of  course  this  probable  leveling  off  of  one  expensive  field  does  not  mean  that 
the  era  of  change  is  over,  even  in  physics.  Other  areas  of  exponential  progress 
may  appear  again  and  again.  But  this  example  shows  us  what  forms  and  limits, 
from  now  on,  will  shape  them  all.  Research  and  development  is  now  a  major 
social  business,  to  be  planned  for,  to  be  encouraged  more  richly  than  ever,  to  be 
put  to  immediate  use  when  possible — and  to  be  consciously  limited  to  a  fraction 
of  the  national  resources  and  the  national  budget  that  is  probably  not  far  above 
the  $20  billion,  or  3  percent,  that  is  presently  being  si>ent  on  it  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  plateau  here,  an  oi'ganizational  steady  state,  that  we  have 
nearly  reached  already. 

Let  us  go  on  to  consider  another  rapidly  changing  technical  field  and  one  with 
more  social  impact,  the  field  of  computing  machines.  In  the  last  20  years  or  so, 
the  10-place  desk  calculator  has  been  surpassed  first  by  John  von  Neumann's 
EXIAC  computer  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  now  by  much  faster  and  more 
sophisticated  devices.  It  is  hard  to  give  exact  figures  for  the  improvement  in 
speed  and  capacity  of  the  machines  in  this  period  because  the  principles  of 
operation  have  changed  drastically,  but  it  might  be  estimated  as  a  factor  of 
roughly  10^  In  one  instance  that  I  know  of,  a  brilliant  student  in  the  early 
1950's  took  2  years  on  a  desk  computed  to  do  a  quantum-mechanical  calculation 
that  was  done  5  years  later  on  an  electronic  computer  in  14  minutes.  By  now, 
the  time  required  to  do  this  calculation,  once  a  machine  has  been  programed 
for  it,  is  probably  less  than  1  minute. 

Today  the  designers  of  solid-state  and  other  advanced  computers  say  that 
a  further  increase  in  speed  and  capacity  by  a  factor  of  10  or  100  is  in  sight,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  expect  another  factor  of  10^  in  the  next  20  years.  When 
the  information  travels  between  the  parts  of  a  computer  with  the  velocity  of 
light,  the  natural  limit  to  the  speed  of  operation  has  been  reached,  and  this  is 
a  limit  which  is  no  longer  very  far  off. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  probably  on  the  verge  of  great  developments  in  applying 
computers  to  pattern  perception  and  learning  and  to  complex  manipulating  sys- 
tems. But  computers  are  already  an  integra.1  part  of  advanced  science  and 
business  and  government.  Machining  and  accoimting  and  management  and 
strategy  problems  are  increasingly  being  turned  over  to  them.  It  is  therefore 
a  little  hard  to  see  how  even  a  dramatic  extension  of  their  powers  could  make 
as  much  further  difference  to  oiir  attitudes  and  ways  of  life  as  their  development 
up  to  the  present  level  has  already  made. 

This  may  possibly  be  true  even  of  the  application  of  computers  to  automation, 
which  is  threatening  to  give  us  leisure  in  the  decade  ahead.  This  is  sure  to 
produce,  in  the  long  run,  a  great  social  restructuring ;  yet  it  is  a  restructuring 
which  is  already  well  underway.  The  problems  produced  by  the  elimination  of 
labor  are  not  the  problems  of  the  30  hours  a  week,  or  10  hours,  or  none,  that  a 
man  works.  They  are  problems  of  coupling  this  to  economic  distribution  and  to 
self-respect,  and  problems  of  idleness  and  boredom  in  the  138  or  15S  or  168  hours 
when  he  does  not  work.  They  are  not  really  as  different  from  the  present  situa- 
tion as  it  is  different  from  that  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  time  when  we  will 
be  forced  to  find  some  sort  of  solution  to  these  problems  is  almost  certainly  within 
the  next  decade  or  two.    On  the  scale  of  history,  are  we  not  almost  there  already? 
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Plateaus  in  communications  and  travel 

Suppose  we  turn  instead  to  the  fields  of  communication  and  travel.  In  com- 
munication, the  coming  of  the  telephone  and  radio  and  of  television  in  the  last 
20  years — now  with  satellite  relays  across  the  oceans — has  taken  us  onto  a 
plateau  that  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  thinks  about  it.  Once  we  can  transmit 
sight  and  sound  around  the  world  within  2  seconds  whenever  we  want  to,  there  is 
little  further  to  be  done  but  to  extend  the  networks. 

It  is  not  generally  realized,  however,  that  we  are  also  approaching  an  effective 
plateau  in  our  speeds  of  travel.  I  once  had  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  organize 
a  centenary  celebration  in  honor  of  the  occasion  when  man  first  traveled  faster 
than  the  top  speed  of  any  animal  or  bird.  This  important  breakthrough  in 
evolution  must  have  occurred  just  about  100  years  ago  when  the  steam  locomotive 
first  got  up  to  60  or  70  miles  an  hour. 

Today  millions  of  people  fly  at  COO  miles  an  hour  in  commercial  jets.  Com- 
mercial supersonic  transports  for  2.000  miles  an  hour  are  on  the  drawing  boards ; 
and  experimental  rocket  planes  have  passed  4,000  miles  an  hour. 

How  long  can  this  acceleration  of  speed  go  on?  This  is  an  easy  question  to 
answer,  because  it  is  finished.  At  around  100  miles  an  hour,  we  give  up  land 
transport  and  take  to  the  air.  At  around  17,000  miles  an  hour,  we  give  up  air 
travel  because  we  are  in  orbit.    And  this  step  is  already  behind  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  full  sociological  consequences  of  high-speed 
transport  are  already  implicit  in  the  jetplane  speeds  we  have  today.  Scarcely 
a  hundred  years  ago,  going  around  the  world  meant  months  of  sailing  around 
the  Horn.  Now  civilians  as  vrell  as  armies  can  reach  almost  any  point  on  the 
globe  in  less  than  a  day.  Can  any  further  reduction  in  this  time,  say  to  6  hours 
by  sui)ersonic  transport,  or  to  1  hour  by  rocket,  ever  make  as  great  a  difference 
again?  I  think  not.  In  most  worldwide  plans  and  operations,  traveltime  is  no 
longer  the  most  significant  variable. 

Once  horses  had  been  tamed,  men  built  their  lives  and  societies  around  them 
for  thousands  of  years.  Today  the  United  States  is  built  around  high-speed 
powered  transportation.  We  have  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  and  the  gocart. 
It  is  transport  that  shapes  the  layout  of  roads  and  cities  and  airports  and  the 
structure  and  mobility  of  youth  and  workers  and  families  and  business  and 
government.  Might  not  our  accommodations  to  fast  easy  transportation,  and  our 
attitude  of  taking  it  for  granted,  go  on  again  almost  unchanged  for  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years?  I  must  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  how  any  new  vehicle, 
no  matter  how  marvelous,  could  again  have  the  revolutionary  effect  that  the 
railroad,  the  automobile,  and  the  airplane  had  when  they  displaced  the  horse 
and  carriage.  Once  more,  regardless  of  future  developments,  in  some  important 
sense  we  are  there  already. 

It  is  more  surprising  to  realize  that  this  is  also  almost  true  of  space  travel 
today,  even  though  at  the  time  I  am  writing  this,  it  has  been  just  7  years  since 
the  first  orbiting  satellite.  Sputnik,  was  sent  up.  Dramatic  order-of-magnitude 
improvements,  and  manned  missions  to  the  Moon  and  planets,  and  wonderful 
decades  or  centuries  of  exploration,  are  still  ahead.  But  the  Moon  has  already 
been  photographed  from  close  range  and  the  Mariner  flights  are  underway, 
sending  back  detailed  data  from  Venus  and  Mars.  Rockets  already  have  the 
speed  needed  for  exploring  the  solar  system,  and  the  times  required  would  not  be 
appreciably  reduced  by  new  plasma  or  nuclear  rockets.  The  unexpected  result 
is  that  the  level  of  accessibility  of  the  solar  system  that  we  can  develop  in  the 
next  10  or  20  years  may  quite  possibly  represent  its  level  of  accessibility  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  come. 

Or  to  come  back  to  terrestial  matters,  consider  the  exploration  of  our  own 
globe.  Just  since  1953,  men  have  climbed  the  highest  mountain  and  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  sea.  They  have  lived  on  a  floating  island  in  the  Arctic 
and  at  the  South  Pole  all  year  around — with  running  water  and  hot  showers. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  exploring  the  oceans  and  penetrating 
the  solid  crust,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  has  become  ours 
to  study  and  use  as  we  wish.  When  there  is  no  farther  to  go,  there  is  no  farther 
to  go.     We  have  stepped  up  onto  that  plateau  as  well. 

What  about  our  technical  achievements  having  to  do  with  life  and  death? 

I  think  the  same  imminent  leveling  off  can  be  seen  here,  also.    As  everyone 

knows,  bombs  have  increased  in  power  from  the  20-ton  chemical  "blockbuster" 

of  the  early  1040's  to  the  20,000-ton  atomic  bomb  at  Hiroshima  and  then  tlie  20- 

million-ton' hydrogen  weapons  after  19.53— an  increase  by  6  orders  of  magnitude 
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within  a  single  decade.  Today  the  largest  hydrogen  bombs  are  equivalent  to 
about  100  million  tons  of  TNT,  and  there  are  so  many  of  them — so  much  "over- 
till" — that  they  could  wipe  out  all  life  on  the  planet.  But  the  largest  ones  are 
already  too  large  to  have  maximum  eflSciency  for  surface  destruction,  and  the  use 
of  a  number  of  smaller  ones  is  computed  to  be  more  effective  for  military  pur- 
poses. Will  we  make  larger  bombs  in  the  future?  We  can  if  we  want  to,  but 
even  for  the  most  overwhelming  military  purposes,  we  do  not  need  to. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  I  think  we  may  be 
approaching  some  sort  of  limit.  This  takes  a  little  explanation.  How  dangerous 
can  the  situation  get?  At  the  present  time  we  are  near  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
Kvery  year  or  two  there  is  some  major  international  crisis  where  there  is  a  seri- 
ous probability  of  an  "accident"  that  could  trigger  a  nuclear  war  and  escalate 
into  nuclear  catastrophe  for  the  world.  Korea,  Suez,  Berlin,  Quemoy,  Cuba, 
Vietnam.  Last  week's  crisis,  whatever  it  was.  It  is  nuclear  roulette,  so  to 
speak,  where  the  probability  of  a  fatal  shot  may  be  small  each  time  you  pull  the 
trigger,  but  where,  if  you  play  the  game  long  enough,  it  finally,  certainly,  kills 
you.  Dedicated  men  have  worked  very  hard  in  each  of  these  confrontations  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  incident,  but  we  may  not  continue  to  be  so  lucky.  Next  time 
it  may  be  a  nuclear  terrorist  or  a  suicidal  maniac  or  just  a  junior  oflScer  beyond 
control. 

As  a  result,  some  have  estimated  that  our  "half-life"  under  these  circum- 
stances— that  is,  the  probable  number  of  years  before  these  repeated  confronta- 
tions add  up  to  a  50-50  chance  of  destroying  the  human  race  forever — may  be 
only  about  10  to  20  years.  Obviously  this  is  not  an  objectively  testable  numl)er. 
Nevertheless  the  idea  is  clear.  AVe  see  that  our  boasted  decreases  in  death 
rates  and  increases  in  the  length  of  individual  human  lives  in  this  century  are 
spurious,  as  long  as  this  nuclear  danger  is  so  uncontrolled.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  that  babies — all  babies  everywhere  forever — 
have  had  such  a  slim  chance  of  survival. 

Then  why  do  I  say  that  we  are  near  a  limit  in  these  dangers?  .Tnst  because 
this  cannot  continue.  No  one  lives  very  long  walking  on  loose  rocks  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  Either  very  soon,  in  10  or  20  years,  or  in  30  or  40,  we  fall 
over  the  nuclear  precipice ;  or  else  very  soon,  before  that  time  runs  out,  we  argue 
some  .sense  into  our  collective  heads  and  move  back  from  the  danger. 

Some  talk  of  another  possibility,  that  we  might  have  a  nuclear  war  with  some 
people  still  surviving — at  least  this  time — by  going  underground,  in  shelters  and 
mines.  But  this,  even  if  it  could  work,  is  only  a  temporary  and  horrible  post- 
ponement of  the  problem — like  falling  part  way  down  the  precipice  and  then 
getting  up,  battered,  to  fall  again.  Do  we  come  out  of  the  shelters  at  last,  to 
bury  and  clean  up  and  rebuild,  only  to  have  the  survivors  going  underground 
again  with  a  resurgence  of  nuclear  powers  in  another  20  years  or  so?  And  then 
again  20  years  after  that?  Or  do  we  stay  underground  for  a  thousand  years 
and  hope  we  will  mysteriously  have  learned  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  our 
comfjeting  nuclear  threats  after  that  time? 

This  is  obviously  not  an  alternative  at  all.  It  is  nothing  but  a  refusal  to  face 
the  necessity  for  agreeing  eventually  on  a  method  of  international  nuclear 
control,  a  refusal  to  see  that  no  postponement  in  the  shelters  offers  anything 
but  greater  danger  and  difficulty. 

I  have  gone  into  these  alternatives  here,  simply  to  explain  the  basis  of  my 
conclusion  that  within  a  few  years  the  situation  will  be  over.  Either  we  will 
be  finished — or  half-finished,  trying  to  drag  ourselves  up  again  with  none  of  the 
problems  solved — or  we  will  have  drawn  back  from  the  precipice  by  actually 
bargaining  or  paying  for  nuclear  restraints,  with  even  the  most  diflScult  nations, 
so  as  to  give  lis  all  a  longer  half-life. 

But  if  in  this  short  time  ahead  we  can  find  a  way  to  reduce  these  crises  and 
probabilities  by,  say,  a  factor  of  10.  then  we  might  begin  to  have  100  or  200 
years  to  think  how  to  reduce  them  further.  And  then  we  might  begin  to  have 
a  chance  of  lasting  2.000  years — or  20,000 — hopefully,  say,  as  long  as  agriculture 
has  lasted.  I  can  only  conclude  that  if  we  live,  and  if  we  work  to  live,  we  are 
even  now  within  sight  of  a  plateau  and  even  a  falling-off  in  the  dimension  of 
terror.  But  time  is  running  out,  and  it  is  the  wisdom  and  effort  of  men  today,  in 
this  present  generation,  within  the  very  next  few  years,  that  will  make  this 
permanent  decision  for  us  as  to  whether  we  live  or  die. 

TAmits  of  disease  and  population 

Finally,  let  us  consider  that  other  problem  of  life  and  death,  the  population 
problem. 
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Julian  Huxley  once  pointed  out  that  the  two  major  biological  inventions  in 
historic  times  have  been  the  control  of  germ  diseases,  and  artificial  contraceptives. 
They  date  from  the  work  of  Pasteur  and  of  Goodyear  just  a  hmulred  years  ago. 
It  is  these  inventions  and  their  successors  that  are  mainly  responsible  for  our 
present  population  explosion — and  for  the  hope  of  controlling  it.  They  are  the 
positive  and  negative  feedbacks  determining  human  numbers. 

Today  bacterial  diseases  are  approaching  extincition,  and  virus  diseases  are 
coming  under  control.  In  the  last  20  years,  four  of  the  last  great  killers,  malaria, 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  polio,  have  been  essentially  wiped  out,  thanks  to 
penicillin  and  sulfa  drugs  and  vaccines  and  DDT.  Cancer  and  circulatory  dis- 
eases remain — and  let  no  one  belittle  them.  But  most  of  mankind  has  already 
acquired  toward  disease  the  Pasteurlan  attitude,  one  that  we  might  keep  for  a 
thousand  years  or  forever,  the  attitude  that  we  can  do  something  about  disease 
and  need  not  remain  its  helpless  victims. 

The  trouble  is  that  this  has  led  to  an  exponential  growth  of  population  that  looks 
overwhelming  unless  something  is  done  about  it.  And  once  more  we  discover 
that  this  present  age  is  the  time  of  the  transitional  crisis.  It  is  said  that  Paleo- 
lithic man  doubled  his  numbers  every  30,000  years.  Today  the  world  population 
doubles  every  30  or  40  years — roughly  1,000  times  as  fast. 

This  exponential  growth  is  so  steep  that  it  cannot  go  on  for  very  long,  on  the 
scale  of  history.  Today  our  population  is  over  3  billion.  By  the  year  2000,  with 
a  40-year  doubling  time,  it  will  be  6  billion  ;  by  2040,  12  billion  ;  by  2080,  25  billion  ; 
by  2120,  50  billion.  This  is  almost  20  times  our  present  numbers — a  horrible  pros- 
pect— and  close  to  the  estimated  limit  of  the  earth's  food  supply,  even  at  the  star- 
vation level.  But  if  the  food  supply  is  tv/ice  or  four  times  as  great,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  another  40  or  80  years.  The  problem  is  in  the  exponential  character  of 
the  growth,  not  in  any  particular  numbers  we  put  in.  We  see  that  within  an 
uncertainty  of  50  years  or  so,  the  time  before  the  population  growth  slows  up  or 
levels  off  from  starvation  is  only  a  couple  of  long  lifetimes,  a  time  no  greater 
than  the  age  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  famine  is  beginning  already,  with 
the  population  going  up  and  the  amount  of  food  per  capita  now  dropping  steadily 
year  after  year  in  several  countries. 

If  the  world  wanted  to  level  off  its  population  at  some  less  extreme  density 
Tiefore  reaching  universal  starvation,  say  a  density  of  no  more  than  twice  our 
present  numbers,  we  see  that  it  would  have  to  get  agreements  and  apply  effective 
methods  of  control  almost  immediately,  for  it  would  have  to  produce  a  leveling 
off  in  less  than  40  years.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  this  may  now  be  tech- 
nically possible,  because  of  the  rapid  development  of  cheaper  and  simpler  meth- 
ods of  birth  control,  such  as  oral  contraceptives  and  intrauterine  coils  in  the  last 
decade.  The  problem  is  orders  of  magnitude  easier  than  was  believed  even  5 
years  ago.  The  setting  of  birth  rates  and  growth  rates  for  a  country  is  ceasing 
to  be  a  matter  of  individual  expense  and  resistance  and  is  becoming  a  question 
rather  of  public  policy  and  persuasion  and  effort.  It  is  becoming  a  matter  for 
conscious  decision  rather  than  collective  drift.  The  widespread  acceptance  of 
this  attitude  in  all  countries  and  all  religions  is  another  plateau  step  that  may  be 
taken  in  the  very  near  future. 

A  cultural  shock  front 

I  have  taken  pains  to  enumerate  these  many  areas  where  our  civilization  is 
beginning  to  be  "past  the  middle  of  the  S-curve,"  just  because  it  is  not  generally 
appreciated  how  numerous  and  how  central  they  are  are,  or  how  convincing  the 
evidence  is  that  there  are  limits  in  sight.  I  realize  that  prediction  is  uncertain 
and  that  my  conclusions  are  novel,  but  I  think  they  are  at  least  as  plausible  as 
the  uncritical  assumption  that  changes  like  those  of  the  20th  century  will  go  on 
forever.  Marvelous  developments  lie  ahead,  particularly  in  biology,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  will  make  as  radical  a  change  in  world  society,  as  it  is  now  being 
restructured,  as  the  changes  of  the  last  hundred  years  made  in  19th-century  social 
systems. 

If  this  is  true,  the  present  generation  is  the  hinge  of  history.  It  may  be  no  acci- 
dent that  the  approach  to  maturation  in  different  fields  shows  a  concurrent  pat- 
tern. Our  new  developments  in  power  and  communication  and  control  all  support 
each  other.  And  they  are  supporting  and  being  supported  by  the  simultaneous 
changes  in  economic  and  social  and  international  structure.  It  is  those  aspects  of 
technological  change  that  have  been  pressing  humanity  so  rapidly  toward  be- 
coming a  closely  interconnected  species,  a  species  in  full  possession  of  the  world 
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and  its  abundance  and  with  an  adequate  capacity  for  control  and  survival,  that 
are  reaching  toward  mature  and  stable  forms  in  this  generation.  They  are 
forms  totally  different  from  those  of  our  tribal  warring  past,  but  they  might 
conceivably  go  on  as  long  as  the  old  forms  did,  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
into  the  future.  AVhat  is  happening  is  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  being  compelled 
to  reorganize  the  internal  structure  and  powers  of  the  race  into  a  mature  human 
integration  that  could  be  called  manhood. 

As  a  result,  I  think  v\e  may  be  now  in  the  time  of  most  rapid  change  in  the 
whole  evolution  of  the  human  race,  either  past  or  to  come.  It  is  a  kind  of  cul- 
tural "shock  front,"  like  the  shock  fronts  that  occur  in  aerodynamics  when  the 
leading  edge  of  an  airplane  wing  moves  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  and 
generates  the  sharp  pressure  wave  that  causes  the  well-known  sonic  boom.  The 
front  edge  of  this  pressure  wave  is  the  shock  front.  It  is  a  thin  region  where 
the  low  temperatures  and  pressures  of  the  air  ahead  of  the  plane  change  sud- 
denly to  the  high  temperatures  and  pressures  of  the  air  immediately  behind. 

I  think  our  present  transitional  crisis  is  a  similar  shock  front  for  the  human 
race,  buffeting  us  about  as  sudden  changes  in  every  direction  come  thick  and 
fast.  It  is  a  multiple  shock  front,  with  each  type  of  exponential  change  rein- 
forcing all  the  others.  The  Western  World  has  encountered  this  cultural  shock 
front  first — it  is  closed  to  the  airplane  of  history,  so  to  speak — but  it  would  seem 
from  the  speed  of  industrialization  of  Japan  and  Russia  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  be  no  more  than  30  or  40  years  behind.  Throughout  the  world,  the 
farm  and  city  ways  of  historic  man  are  being  transformed  rapidly  to  the  ways 
of  a  high-technology  world  society. 

Life  ahead 

But  the  shook  front  analogy  is  also  an  instructive  way  of  thinking  about 
the  times  ahead.  It  suggests  that  after  the  shock  front  has  passed,  we  will 
have  reached  larger  powers  and  interactions — higher  temi>eratures  and  pres- 
sures— but  that  the  buffeting  of  change  will  be  reduced,  and  the  times  will  per- 
haps become  psychologically  and  socially  calmer  than  anything  this  generation 
or  this  century  has  known. 

Life  T\all  go  on  being  different,  partly  for  the  familiar  reason  that  we  will 
go  on  having  more  population  and  power,  more  communication  and  science,  in 
every  decade.  But  it  will  also  be  different  in  a  different  way,  because  the  ap- 
proach to  a  steady  state  is  something  rare  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  see 
that  humanity  is  on  the  verge  of  a  new  kind  of  life.  I  think  an  examination  of 
the  question  of  what  it  will  be  like  could  be  one  of  our  most  constructive  intellec- 
tual exercises  today.  It  would  show  us  how  different  our  present  problems  and 
solutions  appear,  when  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  great  changes  and  the 
different  structures  .iust  ahead.  It  would  help  us  see  what  we  must  do  to  make 
the  changes  less  traumatic  and  to  shape  the  structures  more  intelligently. 

The  problem  of  arms  control,  for  example,  becomes  a  different  problem  if  it 
is  seen  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  other  ways  of  keeping  the  peace  in  a  dis- 
armed world.  Innovations  in  education  take  on  a  different  character  when  seen 
as  part  of  the  total  improvement  in  education  that  will  be  needed  for  every  child 
in  the  world  in  50  years.  The  need  for  philosophical  integration  of  our  new 
knowledge  about  the  biological  and  intellectual  and  social  natui-e  of  man  takes  on 
great  urgency  when  it  is  realized  that  this  is  the  substructure  on  which  the 
social  and  political  philosophy  of  our  grandchildren's  world  must  be  built.  Where 
are  our  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  today?  What  have  Freud  and  the  behavior- 
ists  taught  us  about  irrationality  and  educability  that  would  help  us  design  a 
good  society  and  a  free  and  flexible  society  without  the  danger  of  recurrent 
instability?  Are  many  different  good  societies  possible,  and  can  we  choose 
among  them  or  move  at  various  times  from  one  to  another? 

These  are  problems  for  extensive  debate,  but  even  without  answering  them  it 
is  easy  to  show  that  life  in  any  steady-state  world  must  differ  in  many  respects 
from  ours. 

One  of  the  unexpected  differences,  for  example,  will  be  the  difference  in  age 
distributions  and  probably  a  related  difference  in  family  patterns.  Throughout 
history,  children  have  been  a  ma.lority  in  most  societies.  The  proportion  of 
children  to  total  population  was  high  because  so-  many  were  born  who  did  not 
live  to  adulthood.  It  is  estimated  that  at  most  times  and  places,  half  the  popu- 
lation has  been  under  age  15.  Today  in  America,  because  of  our  postwar  baby 
boom,  half  the  population  is  still  under  20.  This  makes  a  large  "teenage  mar- 
ket" that  many  manufacturers  are  now  trying  to  reach. 
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But  in  a  steady-state  world — no  matter  whether  it  has  a  smaller  population 
than  ours  or  one  many  times  larger — the  same  number  of  people  would  be 
born  in  every  decade  and  the  same  number  would  die  in  every  decade.  If  our 
death  rate  in  early  life  continues  to  go  down,  there  will  then  be  just  as  many 
people  at  age  40  or  at  age  60  as  at  age  10.  And  if  they  all  live  to  about  SO,  as  it 
now  seems  they  might,  then  half  of  them  will  be  over  40  and  only  one-fifth  of 
them  will  be  children  under  15.  It  will  be  very  different  from  the  Indian  village 
or  the  slum  neighborhood  with  children  everywhere  underfoot.  The  curiosity 
and  laughter  of  children  will  be  scarce,  and  the  world  will  begin  to  be  run,  even 
more  than  it  has  been,  by  the  old. 

A  strange  world,  for  us.  But  it  could  be  a  good  world  if  the  old  remain  young 
in  heart  and  vigor.  They  could  use  their  great  excess  of  adult  power,  prosperous 
and  leisured,  to  make  the  richest  education  for  children  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Perhaps  childless  adults  will  move  in  with  family  groups  so  they  can 
share  in  the  love  and  laughter  of  the  children  and  spend  endless  hours  in  teach- 
ing them,  in  sometliing  like  the  old  Hawaiian  tradition.  We  may  move  away 
from  our  small  family  separateness  and  back  toward  more  tribal  groupings  as 
children  become  scarcer,  and  as  the  reduction  of  the  speed  of  change  makes  it 
easier  for  the  different  generations  to  talk  to  each  other  again. 

The  quality  of  life 

What  will  we  do  with  our  time  in  that  leisured  world?  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  still  more  travel  and  more  vigorous  and  daring  outdoor  recreation.  Life 
will  be  dull  otherwise.  Perhaps  thousands  will  climb  Everest  and  millions  will 
ride  dolphins.  But  I  think  the  activities  that  will  really  begin  to  bloom  are  the 
creative  arts  and  education  and  science.  Not  just  Sunday  painting,  but  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  painting.  Continual  rebuilding 
of  your  own  home  to  your  own  taste,  filling  it  with  personal  ingenuities  and  bold 
designs,  might  become  the  fashionable  thing  to  do. 

And  education  and  science  may  become  activities  for  everyone.  Who  kept  up 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  French  enlightenment?  The  leisured  classes  of  the 
drawing  rooms.  Who  did  science,  at  first?  Rich  amateurs  and  leisured  clerics 
with  an  easy  routine  and  the  time  to  do  experiments.  Already  education  and 
scientific  research  are  our  fastest  growing  industries.  With  preschool  enrich- 
ment raising  the  level  of  intelligence,  as  some  evidence  now  indicates,  perhaps 
increasing  numbers  will  profit  from  education  all  the  way  to  the  graduate  level, 
and  continuing  education  for  much  of  the  jxtpulation  may  become  a  lifelong 
activity. 

Likewise  in  science,  many  adults  may  fix  up  a  laboratory  room  in  their  houses, 
where  they  can  work  every  day  at  some  scientific  project,  some  study  in  crystal- 
lization or  in  embryology  or  in  teaching  animals  that  could  offer  a  lifetime  of 
unfolding  discovery. 

One  other  characteristic  of  a  steady-state  world  that  deserves  special  mention 
is  its  requirement  for  a  high  standard  of  social  justice.  If  we  survive  at  all,  after 
this  great  disturbing  shock-front  has  faded  into  a  phenomenon  of  history,  it  can 
only  be  by  working  out  a  new  attitude  of  tolerance  and  mutual  support  for  each 
other,  between  colored  and  white,  between  rich  and  poor,  between  advanced 
nations  and  retarded  ones.  Tlie  unemployed,  the  underprivileged,  the  under- 
developed, all  the  groups  neglected  or  exploited  by  our  present  arrangements  or 
condemned  to  exclusion  from  our  prosperity  by  the  accident  of  parentage  or  place 
of  birth,  form  a  perpetual  seedbed  for  spokesmen  and  would-be  dictators  whose 
juntas  may  take  over  nuclear  administration  in  the  name  of  correcting  these 
wrongs.  Our  failure  to  eradicate  these  evils  depresses  the  standard  of  living 
and  shortens  the  probable  half-life  of  everyone.  We  are  now  realizing  this,  in 
Congress  as  well  as  in  the  councils  of  the  world.  What  is  fortunate  for  us  today 
is  that  our  new  understanding  of  the  educational  and  developmental  basis  of 
prosperity  has  made  it  possible  and  profitable  to  cure  these  evils  just  at  the 
instant  when  our  new  weapons  technology  has  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  so. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  poverty  in  the  world — if  we  ever  could.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  ignorance  or  prejudice  or  neglect.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  are 
a  sign  of  moral  wickedness  as  that  they  are  a  sign  of  incompetence  in  design  and 
administration.  It  is  time  to  apply  at  least  the  same  standards  of  competence 
and  satisfaction  in  running  the  world  that  we  apply  in  running  a  family  or  a 
business.  Any  member  of  the  world  now  not  only  deserves  to  be  shown,  but  must 
be  shown,  as  surely  as  a  member  of  a  rich  man's  family,  how  he  can  share  in  its 
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abundance.  Any  child  in  the  world  now  not  only  deserves  to  have  education,  but 
must  have  education,  like  a  privileged  child,  for  the  full  development  of  his 
potentialities  from  the  age  of  1  year  on  up.  It  is  necessary  not  only  because  we 
can  afford  it  but  because  we  must  afford  it. 

The  world  has  now  become  too  dangerous  for  anything  less  than  Utopia. 

JVew  knowledge  and  new  biology 

Will  it  all  be  static  in  this  strange  new  world  of  the  steady  state?  The  an- 
swer is  "No,"  nothing  will  be  static.  What  will  begin  to  be  steady  is  our  accept- 
ance of  these  new  ways  of  creative  leisure  and  interaction  as  being  the  most 
interesting  and  most  satisfying  ways  of  life.  But  all  our  indices  of  flow,  pro- 
duction, commerce,  communication,  will  be  up  from  what  they  are  now.  The 
marvelous  accomplishments  of  a  mature  and  integrated  society  will  be  just  be- 
ginning. And  two  fields,  scientific  knowledge  and  biological  technology,  will 
surely  go  on  changing  and  developing  indefinitely. 

I  see  no  end  to  the  increase  of  knowledge.  When  scientific  research  has  as 
many  men  and  as  much  money  every  year  as  society  can  afford,  it  will  be 
adding  even  more  rapidly  than  now  to  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  to  the  ease 
with  which  we  can  control  nature.  And  this  world  of  nature  is  infinite  to  us, 
for  it  includes  the  human  brain  itself.  After  all  the  myriad  galaxies  of  the 
astronomers  are  charted  as  well  as  we  want  to  chart  them,  we  will  still  go  on 
studying  the  multimyriad  complexities  of  the  brain  that  has  measured  them. 

Our  knowledge  of  nature  will  surely  be  used  increasingly  for  the  improve- 
ment and  variation  of  our  biological  apparatus  for  living.  If  we  can  actually 
set  up  a  social  structure  that  will  enable  us  to  live  together  without  killing 
ourselves,  for  a  thousand  years  or  a  million  years — a  time  as  long  as  the  time 
since  man  began — it  will  begin  to  give  us  the  time  we  need  to  understand  and 
develop  our  full  biological  potentialities.  Things  we  now  cut  out  of  the  human 
body  by  surgery — the  appendix,  the  tonsils — can  they  be  eliminated  from  the 
hereditary  genes  instead?  Our  eyes  and  ears  that  give  out  when  we  are  old, 
our  hearts  and  arteries — why  not  make  them  better  biologically  from  the  begin- 
ning rather  than  by  doctoring  after  they  begin  to  fail?  We  begin  to  see  the 
possibility  of  reshaping  the  human  organism,  as  we  have  been  reshaping  plant 
and  animal  organisms  now  for  many  years,  into  a  new  form  or  into  many  new 
forms  that  will  begin  to  show  the  full  potentialities  of  protoplasm  and  the  cre- 
ative brain.  In  such  a  time,  man  will  cease  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  evolution- 
ary accidents  that  made  his  frame  and  his  society — just  as  he  has  ceased  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  biological  accidents  that  made  his  diseases.  It  will  be  a 
time  when  man  can  begin  to  plan  what  he  wants  man  to  be,  as  each  individual 
makes  his  i)ersonal  plans  today — a  time  when  accident  and  drift  will  finally 
begin  to  be  replaced  by  conscious  human  values  and  decisions. 

Metamorphosis 

The  accelerating  powers  and  dangers  and  hammer-blow  stresses  of  these  days 
make  us  anxious  and  afraid.  But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  survive  this 
shock  front,  this  roaring  waterfall  of  change,  we  could  be  within  sight  of  what 
Churchill  once  called  the  simlit  uplands. 

Various  metaphors  could  be  used  to  describe  the  situation.  In  many  ways, 
it  is  like  a  child  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle.  There  you  were,  up  until  that  day, 
riding  on  the  three-wheeler  where  you  couldn't  hurt  yourself  very  much.  But 
then  you  get  the  two-wheeler,  and  it  seems  terribly  scary,  and  perhaps  you  fall 
and  skin  a  knee  or  an  elbow.  But  you  get  up  again,  and  your  father  holds  the 
handlebars,  running  along  beside  you,  and  suddenly  you  are  riding  alone.  At 
one  instant  you  are  incompetent,  falling  to  one  side  or  the  other  and  steering 
wrong,  and  the  next  instant  it  comes  right  and  you  are  in  control,  safe  and 
balanced  not  because  you  are  fearful  and  slow  but  because  you  are  going  faster 
than  ever.  Wobbling  and  weaving  but  nevertheless  choosing  your  own  path  and 
balnncing  safely  at  every  turn.  So,  I  think,  in  30  or  40  years,  if  we  survive, 
th',:'  hv.man  race  will  come  through  this  time  of  wobbling  conflict  and  uncer- 
tjiinty  and  falling,  and  will  suddenly  be  riding  in  its  own  chosen  direction,  free, 
as  only  a  coordinated  and  confident  organism  can  be. 

To  say  it  another  way,  it  is  like  the  time  of  adolescence,  when  the  teenager 
suddenly  changes,  with  some  thrashing  about,  from  the  dependent  child  to  the 
independent  man.  Or  it  is  like  the  moment  of  birth,  full  of  pain  and  danger  as 
the  baby  in  the  womb  is  suddenly  pushed  through  into  a  new  life  where  he  must 
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breathe  alone  and  learn  to  walk  and  talk  and  think.  Or  it  is  like  the  moment 
of  metamorphosis  of  the  insect,  where  there  is  an  incomprehensible  swelling  and 
dizzy  changes  of  shape  and  desire  iu  the  tight  cocoon,  until  suddenly  it  bursts 
open  at  the  end  of  its  own  sharp  S-curve,  its  own  era  of  change,  to  reveal  an 
unimagined  transformation  to  a  new  free  winged  life. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  leveling  off  of  our  S-curves.  We  are  now  nearing 
the  end  of  the  era  of  change.  We  have  been  isolated  human  beings,  selfish, 
combative,  ignorant,  helpless.  But  now  for  several  hundred  years  the  great 
evolutionary  hormones  of  knowledge  and  technology  have  been  pressing  us,  al- 
most without  our  understanding  it,  into  power  and  prosperity  and  communica- 
tion and  interaction,  and  into  increasing  tolerance  and  vision  and  choice  and 
planning — pressing  us,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  into  a  single  coordinated 
humankind.  The  scattered  and  competing  parts  are  being  bound  together. 
Everywhere  now  we  begin  to  see  men  and  nations  beginning  the  deliberate 
design  of  development  with  a  growing  confidence  in  the  choice  and  creation  of 
their  own  future.  The  exponential  changes  have  burst  apart  our  ancient  atti- 
tudes and  structures,  and  our  failure  to  adjust  to  this  may  yet  kill  us,  but  if 
we  are  wise  and  energetic  and  understand  our  own  nature  and  purposes  well 
enough  to  restructure  and  control  these  dangers,  mankind  may  emerge  very 
quickly  into  coordinated  forms  such  as  it  has  never  known  before.  Our  drastic 
changes  will  not  go  on  forever.  They  are  converging  to  a  limit.  It  was  implicit 
in  the  biological  material  all  along,  as  surely  as  the  butterfly  is  implicit  in  the 
caterpillar.     We  have  been  men.     We  are  emerging  into  man. 

Yet  no  analogy,  not  even  that  of  metamorphosis,  quite  captures  the  sudden- 
ness and  radicalness,  the  really  complete  restructuring,  of  the  transformation 
ahead.  If  the  2  billion  years  of  life  are  represented  by  the  200-foot  height  of, 
say,  the  Rockefeller  Chapel  at  Chicago,  the  million  years  of  man  make  a  1-iuch 
block  on  top  of  the  chapel.  The  20,000  years  of  agriculture  make  a  thick  postage 
stamp  on  top  of  that,  and  the  400  years  of  science  make  the  ink  on  top  of  the 
postage  stamp.  Now,  suddenly,  we  see  what  all  this  has  been  building  up  to ; 
and  it  is  about  to  come  within  a  single  generation  or  two — that  is,  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  film  of  moisture  on  top  of  the  ink  on  the  postage  stamp.  In  that 
short  time  we  will  move,  if  we  survive  the  strain,  to  a  wealthy  and  powerful  and 
coordinated  world  society  reaching  across  the  solar  system,  a  society  that  might 
find  out  how  to  keep  itself  alive  and  evolving  for  thousands  or  millions  or  billions 
of  years,  a  time  as  long  as  all  of  evolution  past.  It  is  a  tremendous  prospect. 
Hardly  anyone  has  seen  the  enormous  sweep  and  restructuring  and  unity  and 
future  of  it  except  perhaps  dreamers  like  H.  G.  Wells  or  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
It  is  a  quantum  jump.  It  is  a  new  state  of  matter.  The  act  of  saving  ourselves, 
if  it  succeeds,  will  make  us  participants  in  the  most  incredible  event  in  evolution. 
It  is  the  step  to  man. 

Senator  Gruening.  We  will  meet  again  a  week  from  today,  on  the 
15th,  and  probably  thereafter  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  couldn't  come  today  will  want  to  testify. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Whereupon,  at  10:55  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  on  September  15, 1965.) 
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